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“Ob September — Horn at Toumay — Excavations in the 
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J.rej^hmg in the Clothiers’ Hall — Horn recalled — Noircarmes 
at Tournay — Friendly correspondence of Margaret with 
yrange, Egmont, Horn, and Hoogstraaten — Her secret 
aefamation of these persons. 


Egmont in EIan,ders, Orange at Antwerp, Horn at 
ioumay, Hoogstraaten at Mechlin, were exerting 
themselves to suppress insurrection and to avert 
rmn.i What, meanwhile, was the policy of the 
government ? The secret course pursued both at 
Brussels and at Madrid may be condensed into the 
hsual formula — dissimulation, procrastination, and 
^'gain dissimulation. 

f point necessary to take a rapid survey 

j b.nd the secret proceedings of the King 

^d ms representatives from the moment at which 
Berghen and Montigny arrived in Madrid. Those, 
1 l-fated gentlemen had been received with apparent 
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cordiality, and admitted to frequent, but unmeaning, 
interviews with his MajesW. The current upon which 
they were embarked was deep and treacherous, but 
it was smooth and very slow. They assured the King 
that his letters, ordering the rigorous executiqn of 
the inquisition and edicts, had engendered all the evils 
under which the provinces were labouring. They told 
him that Spaniards and tools of Spaniards had at- 
tempted to govern the country, to the exclusion of 
native citizens and nobles, but that it would soon be 
found that Netherlanders were not to be trodden upon 
like the abject inhabitants of Milan, Naples, and 
Sicily.^ Such words as these struck with an unac- 
customed sound upon the royal ear, but the envoys, 
who were both Catholic and loyal, had no idea, in 
thus expressing their opinions, according to their 
sense of duty, and in obedience to the King’s desire, 
upon the causes of the discontent, that they were com- 
mitting an act of high treason. 

When the news of the public preaching reached 
Spain, there were almost daily consultations at the 
grove of Segovia. The eminent personages who com- 
posed the royal council were the Duke of Alva, the 
Coimt de Feria, Don Antonio de Toledo, Don Juan 
Manrique de Lara, Ruy Gomez, Quixada, Councillor 
Tisnacq, recently appointed President of the State 
Council, and Councillor Hopper.^ Six Spaniards and 
two Netherlanders, one of whom, too, a man of dull 
intellect and thoroughly subserment character, to 
deal with the local affairs of the Netherlands in a time 
of intense excitement ! The instructions of the 
envoys had been to represent the necessity of accord- 
ing three great points — abolition of the inquisition, 
moderation of the edicts, according to the draft pre- 
pared in Brussels, and an ample pardon for past trans- 
actions. There was much debate upon all these 
propositions.^ Philip said little, but he listened 
attentively to the long discourses in council, and he 

* Hopper, Rec. et Mem., 78-80. 

IbiU., 88. ’ Ibid., 81, Bqq., 88, »qq. 
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took an incredible quantity of notes. >''It was the 
general opinion that this last demand on, the part of 
the Netherlanders was the fourth link in the chain of 
treason. The first had been the cabal by which 
Granvelle had been expelled ; the second, the mission 
of Egmont, the main object of which had been to pro- 
cure a modification of the state council, in order to 
bring that body under the control of a few haughty 
and rebellious nobles ; the third had been the presenta- 
tion of the insolent and seditious Request ; and now, to 
crown the whole, came a proposition embodjfing the 
three points — abolition of the inquisition, revocation 
of the edicts, and a pardon to criminal^ for whom 
death was the only sufficient punishment.J^, 

With regard to these three points, it was’, after much 
wranghng, decided to grant them under certain re- 
strictions. To abolish the inquisition would be to re- 
move the only instrument by which the Church had 
been accustomed to regulate the consciences and the 
doctrines of its subjects. It would be equivalent to 
a concession of religious freedom, at least to indi- 
viduals within their own domiciles, than which no 
concession could be more pernicious. ^ Nevertheless, 
it might be advisable to permit the temporary cessation 
of the papal inquisition, now that the episcopal in- 
quisition had been so m\ich enlarged and strengthened 
in the Netherlands, on the condition that this branch 
of the institution should be maintained in energetic 
condition.3 With regard to the Moderation, it was 
thought better to defer that matter tiU the proposed 
visit of his Majesty to the provinces. If, however, the 
Regent should .think it absolutely necessary to make 
a change, she must cause a new draft to be made, as 
that which liad been sent was not found admissible.^ 
Touching the pardon general, it would, be necessary 
to make many conditions and restrictions before it 
could be granted. Provided these were sufficiently 
minute to exclude all persops whom it might be found 

■ Hopper, 81-83. . 2 Ibid., 86. 

’ Ibid. * Ibid., 87. 
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desirable to chastise, the amnesty was possible. 
Otherwise it was quite out of the question. 

Meantime, Margaret of Parma had been urging her 
brotlier to come to a decision, painting the distracted 
condition of the country in the liveliest colours, and 
insisting, although perfectly aware of Philip’s private 
sentiments, upon a favourable decision as to the three 
points demanded by the envoys. Especially she urged 
W incapacity to resist any rebellion, and* demanded 
succour of men and money in case the * Moderation ’ 
were not accepted bj’ his Majesty. 

It was tlie last day of Juty before the Iving UTote 
at all, to communicate his decisions upon the crisis 
which had occurred in the first week of April. The 
disorder for which he had finally prepared a prescrip- 
tion had, before his letter arrived, already passed 
through its subsequent stages of the field-preaching 
and the image-breaking. Of course these fresh symp- 
toms would reqviire much consultation, pondering, 
and note-taking before they could be dealt with. In 
the meantime they would be considered as not yet 
ha\'ing happened. This was the masterly procrasti- 
nation of tlie sovereign, when his provinces were in a 
blaze. 

He A^Toto accordingly to say that the pardon, under 
certain conditions, might be granted, and that the 
papal inquisition might cease — the bishops now being 
present in such numbers, ‘ to take care of their flocks.’ 
and the episcopal inquisition being therefore estab- 
lished upon so secure a basis.' He added, that if a 
moderation of the edicts were still desired, a now pro- 
ject might be sent to Madrid, as the one brouglit by 
Berghcn and Montigny was not satisfactory.^ In 
arranging this wonderful .scheme for composing the 
tumults, which had grown out of a determined re- 
bellion to the inquisition in any form, ho followed 
not onl}* the advice, but adopted the exact language, 
of his councillors. ' 

’ Corrc^ponttance do Slfttp. d'AutneUe:, 100-103, gqei. 

* llDll. 
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Certainly, here was not much encouragement for 
patriotic hearts in the Netherlands. A pardon, so 
restricted that none were likely to be forgiven save 
those who had done no wrong ; an episcopal inqui- 
sition stimulated to renewed exertions, on the ground 
that the papal functionaries were to be discharged ; 
and a promise that, although the proposed moderation 
of the edicts seemed too mild for the monarch’s accept- 
ance, yet at some future period another project would 
be matured for setthng the matter to universal satis- 
faction — such were the propositions of the Crown. 
Nevertheless, Philip thought he had gone too far, 
even in administering this meagre amount of mercy, 
and that he had been too frank in employing so slender 
a deception, as in the scheme thus sketched. He 
therefore summoned a notary, before whom, in pre- 
sence of the Duke of Alva, the Licentiate Menchaca 
and Dr. Velasco, he declared that, although he had 
just authorized Margaret of Parma, by force of cir- 
cumstances, to grant pardon to all those who had been 
compromised in the late disturbances of the Nether- 
lands, yet as he had not done this spontaneously nor 
freely, he did not consider himself bound by the authori- 
zation, but that, on the contrary, he reserved his 
right to 'punish all the guilty, and particularly those 
who had been the authors and encouragers of the 
sedition.^ 

.So much for the pardon promised in his official 
correspondence. 

With regard to the concessions, which he supposed 
himself to have made in the matter of the inquisition 
and the edicts, he saved his conscience by another 
process. Revoking with his right hand all which his 
left had been doing, he had no sooner dispatched his 
letters to the Duchess Regent than he sent off another 
to his envoy at Rome.^ In this dispatch he in- 
structed Requesens to inform the Pope as to the recent 
royal decisions upon the three points, and to state 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 443. 

= Ibid., i. 445, 446. 
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that there had not been time to consult his Holiness 
beforehand. Nevertheless, continued Philip ‘ the pru- 
dent,’ it was perhaps better since the abolition 

coiild have no force, unless the Pope, by whom the 
institution had been established, consented to its 
suspension. This matter, however, was to be kept a 
profownd secret^ So much for the inquisition matter. 
The papal institution, notwithstanding the ofiBcial 
letters, was to exist, unless the Pope chose to destroy 
it ; and his Holiness, as we have seen, had sent the 
Archbishop of Sorrento, a few weeks before, to Brussels, 
for the purpose of concerting secret measures for 
strengthening the ‘ Holy Office ’ in the provinces. 

With regard to the proposed moderation of the 
edicts, Philip informed Pius the Pifth, through Re- 
quesens, that the project sent by the Duchess not 
having been approved, orders had been transmitted 
for a new draft, in which aU the articles providing 
for the severe punishment of heretics were to be retained, 
while alterations, to be agreed upon by the state and 
privy coimcils, and the knights of the Fleece, were to 
be adopted — certainly in no sense of clemency. On 
the contrary, the Eimg assured his Holiness, that if 
the severitif of chastisement shotdd be mitigated the least 
in the world by the new articles, they would in no case 
receive the royal approbation. Philip further im- 
plored the Pope ' not to be scandalized ’ with regard 
to the proposed pardon, as it would bo by no means 
extended to offenders against religion. All .this was 
to be kept entirely secret. The lung added, that 
rather than permit the least prejudice to the ancient 
religion, he would sacrifice all his states, and lose a 
hundred lives if he had so many ; for he would never 
consent to be the sovereign of heretics. Ho said ho 
would arrange the troubles of the Netherlands, without 
violence, if possible, because forcible measures would 
cause the entire destruction of the country. Never- 
theless they should be employed, if his purpose cou 
be accomplished in no other way. In that case t; 

' Corrcspondance de ThUippo IT., i. 44.5, 440. 
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TCin f; would himself be the executor of his own design, 
without allojring the peril which he should incur, nor 
the ruin of the provinces, nor that of his other realms, 
to prevent him from doing all which a Christian prince 
was bound to do, to maintain the Cathohc reUgion 
and the authority of the Holy See, as well as to testify 
his personal regard for the reigning pontiff, whom he 
so much loved and esteemed^ 

Here was plain speaking. Here were all the coming 
horrors distinctly foreshadowed. Here was the truth 
told to the only being with whom Philip ever was 
sincere. Yet even on this occasion, he permitted him- 
self a falsehood by which his Hohness was not de- 
ceived. Philip had no intention of going to the Nether- 
lands in person, and the Pope knew that he had none. 
‘ I feel it in my bones,’ said Granvelle, mournfully, 
‘ that nobody in Rome believes in his Majesty’s 
journey to the provinces.’® Prom that time forward, 
however, the King began to promise this visit, which 
was held out as a panacea for every ill, and made to 
serve as an excuse for constant delay. 

It may well he supposed that if Phihp’s secret 
pohcy had been thoroughly understood in the Nether- 
lands, the outbreak would have come sooner. On 
the receipt, however, of the public dispatches from 
Madrid, the administration in Brussels made great 
efforts to represent their tenor as highly satisfactory. 
The papal inquisition was to be abolished, a pardon 
was to be granted, a new moderation was to be arranged 
at some indefinite period ; what more would men have ? 
Yet without seeing the face of the cards the people 
suspected the real truth, and Orange was convinced 
of it. Vighus wrote that if the, Eling did not make his 
intended visit soon, he would come too late, and that 
every week more harm was done by procrastination 
than could be repaired by months of labour and per- 
haps by torrents of blood.® What the precise process 

^ Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 445, 446. 

* ‘ Siento en los hue.sso3.’ — Ibid., 318. 

* Ep. ad Joach. Hopperum, 366, 367. 
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Tras, through which Pliilip was to cure all disorders by 
his simple presence, the President did not explain. 

As for the measures propounded by the Kng after 
so long a delay, they were of course worse than iiseless ; 
for events had been marching while he had been musing. 
The course suggested was. according to Viglius, b\it 
* a plaster for a wovmd, hut a drag-chain for the wheel.’^ 
He urged that the convocation of the states-general 
was the only remedy for the perils in wliich the coimtry 
was involved, unless the King should come in person. 
He. however, expressed the hope that by general con- 
sultation some means would be devised by which, if 
not a good, at least a less desperate aspect would be 
given to public affairs, ‘ so that the commonwealth, if 
fall it must, might at least fall upon its feet like a cat, 
and break its legs rather than its neck.’- 

Notwithstanding this highly figurative view of the 
subject, and notwithstanding the urgent representa- 
tions of Duchess Margaret to her brother, that nobles 
and people were all clamouring about the necessity 
of convening the states-general,^ Philip was true to 
*s instincts on tins os on the other questions. He 
.•'w very well that the states-genernl of the Nether- 
lands and Spanish despotism were incompatible ideas, 
and he recoiled from the idea of the assembly with 
infinite aversion. At the same time a little whole- 
sale deception could do no harm. He wrote to the 
Duchess, therefore, that he was determined never' (o 
allow the states-general to be convened. He forbade 
her to consent to the step under any circumstances, 
bxit ordered her to keep his prohibition a profound 
secret. He wished, be said, the people to think that 
it was only for the moment tliat the convocation was 
forbidden, and that the Duchess was expecting to 
receive the nccc.^saiw’ permission at another time. 
It was his desire, he distinctly stated, that the people 
should not despair of obtaining the nssembi}*, but he 

’ Ep. otl Joach. Hopperum. S76, ' Ibid. 

» Unpublished letter of Mtirparet of Ptirtaa (13th Sept., ISCC). 
Brujsel.s Archivc.s. before dted. 
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was resolved never to consent to the step, for he knew 
very well what was meant hy a meeting of the states- 
general.i Certainly after so ingenuous but secret a 
declaration from the disciple of MachiavelU, Margaret 
might well consider the arguments to be used after- 
ward by herself and others, in favour of the ardently- 
desired measure, as quite superfluous. 

Such then was the policy secretly resolved upon by 
Phihp, even before he heard of the starthng events 
which were afterwards to break upon him. He would 
maintain the inquisition and the edicts ; he would 
exterminate the heretics, even if he lost all his realms 
and his own life in the cause ; he would never hear of 
the national representatives coming together. What 
then were likely to be his emotions when he should be 
told of twenty thousand armed heretics assembling at 
one spot, and fifteen thousand at another, in almost 
every town in every province, to practise their blas- 
phemous rites ; when he should be told of the whirl- 
wind which had swept all the ecclesiastical accumu- 
lations of ages out of existence ; when he should read 
Margaret’s despairing letters, in which she acknow- 
ledged that she had at last committed an act unworthy 
of God, of her King, and of herself, 2 in permitting 
liberty of worship to the renegades from the ancient 
church ! 

The account given by the Duchess was in truth very 
dismal. She said that grief consumed her soul and 
crimson suffused her cheeks w'hile she related the recent 
transactions. She took God to witness that she had 


resisted long, that she -had passed many sleepless 
nights, that she had been wasted with fever and grief 
After this penitential preface she confessed that, being 
a prisoner and almost besieged in her palace, sick in 
body and soul, she had promised pardon and security 
to the confederates, with liberty of holding assembhes 
to heretics in places where the practice had already 


* Correspondance de Philippe n., i. 439. 

“ Strada, v. 222, 223. 

“ Ibid. Compare Correspondance de Marg. 
Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 452-454. 
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obtained. These concessions had been made valid 
until the King, by and mth the consent of the states- 
general, should definitely arrange the matter. She 
stated, however, that she had given her consent to 
these two demands, not in the royal name, but in her 
own. The King was not bound by her promise, and 
she expressed the hope that he would have no regard 
to any such obligation. She further implored her 
brother to come forth as soon as possible to avenge 
the injuries inflicted upon the ancient church, adding, 
that if deprived of that consolation, she should in- 
continently depart this life. That hope alone would 
prevent her death.^ 

This was certainly strong language. She was also 
very explicit in her representations of the influence 
which had been used by certg,in personages to prevent 
the exercise of any authority upon her own part. 

‘ Wherefore,’ said Margaret, ‘ I eat my heart, and shall 
never have peace till the arrival of your Majesty.’^ 

There was no doubt who those personages were 
who, as it was pretended, had thus held the Duchess 
'in bondage, and compelled her to grant these infamous 
■cessions. In her secret Italian letters, she furnished 
c Bang with a tissue of most extravagant and im- 
•lubable falsehoods, supplied to her mainly by Noir- 
carmes and JIansfeld, as to the course pursued at this 
momentous crisis by Orange, Egmont, Horn, and 
Hoogstraaten. They had all, she said, declared 
against God and against religion.^ Horn, at least, 
was for killing all the priests and monks in the country, 
if full satisfaction were not given to the demands of 
the heretics. * Egmont had declared openly for the 
beggars, and was le\'ying troops in Germany. Orange 
had the firm intention of making himself master of 
the whole country, and of dividing it among the other 

• Strada, ubi sup. Correspondonce do 3rarg. d’Autrlche, ubl 
BPp. Correspondanco de Philippe 11., i. ubi pup. 

' ■ Pourquoy je me manpe le coeur. ot n'en sprolp quitto sans ia 
presence dc Vostro Mnjest6.‘ — Correspondanco de Marg. d’Autriche, 

202 . 

* Correspondanco de Philippe II., i. 452-4S1. 
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seigniors and himselfA The Prince had said that if 
she took refuge in Mons, as she had proposed, they 
■vrould instantly convoke the states-general, and take 
all necessary measures. Egmont had held the same 
language, saying that he would march at the head of 
forty thousand men to besiege her in that city.^ All 
these seigniors, however, had avowed their determina- 
tion to prevent her flight, to assemble the estates, and 
to drag her by force before the assembly, in order to 
compel her consent to every measme which might be 
deemed expedient.^ Under all these circumstances, 
she had been obliged to defer her retreat, and to make 
the concessions wliich had overwhelmed her with 
disgrace. 

With such infamous calumnies, utterly disproved 
by every fact in the case, and unsupported by a tittle 
of evidence, save the hearsay reports of a man like 
Noircarmes, did this ‘ woman, nourished at Rome, in 
whom no one cpuld put confidence,’^ dig the graves 
of men who were doing their best to serve her. 

Philip’s rage at first hearing of the image-breaking 
has been indicated. He was ill of an intermittent 
fever at the wood of Segovia when the news arrived,® 
and it may well be supposed that his wrath at these 
proceedings was not likely to assuage his malady. 
Nevertheless, after the first burst of indignation, he 
found relief in his usual deception. Y^le slowly 
maturing the most tremendous vengeance which 
anointed monarch ever deliberately wreaked upon 
his people, he wrote to say, that it was ‘ his intention 
to treat his vassals and subjects in the provinces like 
a good and clement prince, not to ruin them nor to 
put them into servitude, but to exercise all humanity, 
sweetness, and grace, avoiding all harshness.’® Such 
were the avowed intentions of the sovereign towards 

^ Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 452-454. 

* Ibid. 2 Ibid. 

■* Groen v. Priast., Archives, etc., ii. 401. Expression of Eg- 
mont’s. ‘ Hopper, Bee. et Mem., 104. 

® Correspondance de Marg. d’Autriche, 200, 207. — Letter of 
Nov. 27, 1566. 
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his people at the moment when the terrible Alva, who 
was to be the exponent of all this ‘ humanity, sweet- 
ness, and grace,’ was already beginning the prepara- 
tions for his famous invasion of the Netherlands, 

The essence of the compact agreed to upon the 
23rd August between the confederates and the 'Regent, 
was that the preaching of the reformed religion should 
be tolerated in places where it had previously to that 
date been established. Upon this basis Egmont, 
Horn, Orange, Hoogstraaten, and others, were directed 
once more to attempt the pacification of the different 
provinces. 

Egmont departed for his government of Flanders, 
and from that moment vanished all his pretensions, 
which at best had been slender enough, to the character 
of a national chieftain. During the whole of the year 
his course had been changeful. He had felt the in- 
fluence of Orange ; he had generous instincts ; he 
had much vanity ; he had the pride of high rank, which 
did not easily brook the domination of strangers, 

. in a land which be considered himself and his compeers 
'tied by their birth to rule. At this juncture, 

" Nvever, particularly when in the company of Noir- 
I Berlaymont, and Viglius, he expressed, not- 
' ''"Ihstanding their calumnious misstatements, the 
deepest detestation of the heretics. ^ He was a fervent 
Catholic, and he regarded the image-breaking as an 
unpardonable crime. ‘ We must take up arms,’ said 
he, ‘ sooner or later, to bring these Reformers to reason, 
or they will end by laying down the law for us.’^ On 
the other hand, his anger would be often appeased by 
the grave but gracious remonstrances of Orange. 
During a part of the summer, the Reformers had been 
80 strong in Flanders that upon a single day sixty 
thousand armed men had been assembled at the 
different field-preachings within that province. ‘ All 
they needed was a Jacquemart, or a Philip van Arte- 
velde,’ says a Catholic contemporary, ‘ but they would 
have scorned to march under the banner of a brewer ; 

• PontUB Paycn MS. ’ Ibid. 
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having dared to raise their eyes for a chief, to tlri most 
illustrious "vvaiTior of his age.^ No doubt, had Egmont 
ever listened to these aspirations, he might have taken 
the field against the government vrith an invincible 
force, seized the capital, imprisoned the Regent, and 
mastered the whole country, which was entirely 
defenceless, before Philip would have had time to 
UTite more than ten dispatches upon the subject. 

These hopes of the Reformers, if hopes they could 
be called, were now destined to be most bitterly dis- 
appointed. Egmont entered Flanders, not as a chief 
of rebels — not as a wise pacificator — but as an un- 
scrupulous partisan of government, disposed to take 
summary vengeance on all suspected persons who 
should fall in his way. He ordered numerous execu- 
tions of image-breakers and of other heretics. The 
whole province was in a state of alarm ; for, although 
he had not been furnished by the Regent with a strong 
body of troops, yet the name of the conqueror at 
Saint Quentin and Gravelines was worth many regi- 
ments. His severity was excessive.® His sanguinary 
exertions were ably seconded also by his secretary 
Bakkerzeel, a man who exercised the greatest influence 
over his chief, and who was now fiercely atoning for 
having signed the compromise by persecuting those 
whom that league had been formed to protect. ‘ Amid 
all the perplexities of the Duchess Regent,’ says a 
Walloon historian, ‘ this virtuous princess was con- 
soled by the exploits of Bakkerzeel, a gentleman in 
Count Egmont’s service. On one occasion he banged 
twenty heretics, including a minister, at a single 
heat.’® 

Such achievements as these by the hands or the 
orders of the distinguished general who had been most 
absurdly held up as a possible protector of the civil 
and religious liberties of the country, created profound 
sensation.' Flanders and Artois were filled with the 

Pontus Payen MS. 

’ Ibid. Compare Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., ii. 282-297 

s Renom de France MS., 1. 33. 
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•wives and children of snspected thousands who had 
fled the country to escape the -wrath of Egmont.^ 
The cries and piteous lamentations of these mofortu- 
nate creatures were heard on every side. Count Louis 
was earnestly implored to intercede for the persecuted 
Reformers. ‘You who have been so nobly gifted 
by Heaven, you who have good -will and singular 
boun'fy -written upon your face,’ said Utenhove to 
Louis, ‘have the power to save these poor victims 
from the throats of the ravenous wolves.’^ The Count 
responded to the appeal, and strove to soften the 
severity of Egmont, -without, however, producing any 
very signal effect. Flanders was soon pacified, nor 
was that important province permitted to enjoy the 
benefits of the agreement which had been extorted 
from the Duchess. The preachings were forbidden, 
and the ministers and congregations arrested and 
chastised, even in places where the custom had been 
established pre-riously to the 23rd August.^ Certainly 
sjich -vigorous exertions upon the part both of master 
and man did not savour of treason to Philip, and hardly 
seemed to indicate the final doom of Egmont and 
Bakkerzeel. 

The course of Orange at Antwerp was consistent 
with his whole career. He honestly came to arrange 
a pacification, but he knew that this end could bo 
gained only by loyally maintaining the Accord which 
had been signed between the confederates and the 
Regent. He came back to the city on the 26th August,-* 
and found order partially re-established. The burghers 
having at last become thoroughly alarmed, and the 
fury of the image-breakers entirely appeased, it had 
been comparatively easy to restore tranquillity. Tlio 
tranquillity, however, rather restored itself, and when 
the calm had succeeded to the tempest, the placid 
heads of the burgomasters once more emerged from 
the waves. 

• Oro€n V. Prinst., Arcliivcs. etc., ii. 200, 297, 

» Ibid. ® Ibid, 

-• Ibid., il. 201. 
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Three image-breakers, who had been taken in the 
act, were hanged by order of the magistrates npon the 
28th of Augusts The presence of &ange gave them 
courage to achieve these executions, wMch he could 
not prevent, as the fifth article of the Accord enjoined 
the chastisement of the rioters. The deed was not his, 
however, and he hastened, in order to obviate the 
necessity of further violence, to prepare articles of 
agreement, upon the basis of Margaret’s concessions. 
Public preaching, according to the Reformed religion, 
had already tafen place within the city. Upon the 
22nd, possession had been taken of at least three 
chmrches. The senate had deputed pensionary Wesen- 
beck to expostulate with the ministers, for the magis- 
trates were at that moment not able to command. 
TaiBSn, the Walloon preacher, had been tractable, 
and had agreed to postpone bis exercises. He further- 
more had accompanied the pensionary to the cathedral, 
in order to persuade Herman Modet that it woiild be 
better for him Ukewise to defer his intended ministra- 
tions. ^ They had found that eloquent enthusiast 
already in the great church, burning with impatience 
to ascend upon the ruins, and quite unable to resist 
the setting a Flemish psalm and preaching a Flemish 
sermon within the walls which had for so many cen- 
turies been vocal only to the Roman tongue and the 
Roman ritual. All that he would concede to the 
entreaties of his colleague and of the magistrate, was 
that his sermon should be short. In this, however, he 
had overrated his powers of retention, for the sermon 
not only became a long one, but he had preached 
another upon the afternoon of the same day. The 
city of Antwerp, therefore, was clearly within the 
seventh clause of the treaty of the 24th August, for 

' Tills is the account of Hoofd, iii. 110, 111. The three rioters 
were executed, not by eomm.and of the Prince (as stated by M. 
Groen v. Prinstcrcr. -Archives, et Correspondance, ii. 261), but by 
tliat of the civic autliorities — ‘ cn nlstoen moedt geschept heb- 
bende, ten derden daaghen daar naa, drle van de gevange beeld- 
stqmere met de galge, de rest met ballingshap oft anders straften.’ 
— Hoofd, ubi sup. 

- Bor. ii, 85. Hoofd. iii. 102. Wesonheek. 
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preaching had taken place in the cathedral, pre- 
viously to the signing of that Accord.^ 

Upon the 2nd September, therefore, after many 
protracted interviews with the heads of the Reformed 
religion, the Prince drew up sixteen articles of agree- 
ment between them, the magistrates, and the govern- 
ment, which were duly signed and exchanged.^ 

These articles assigned three churches to the different 
sects of reformers, stipulated that no attempts should 
be made by Catholics or Protestants to disturb the 
religious worship of each other, and provided that 
neither by mutual taunts in their sermons, nor by sing- 
ing street ballads, together with improper illusions and 
overt acts of hostility, should the good-fellowship which 
ought to reign between brethren and fellow-citizens, even 
although entertaining different opinions as to religious 
rites and doctrines, be for the future interrupted^ 

This was the basis upon which the very brief religious 
peace, broken almost as soon as established, was con- 
cluded by William of Orange, not only at Antwerp, 
but at IJtrecht,^ Amsterdam,® and other principal 
^.cities -within his government. 

, ^ The Prince, however, notwithstanding Iiis unwearied 
exertions, had slender hopes of a peaceful result. He 
felt that the last step taken by the Reformation had 
been off a precipice. He liked not sucli rapid progress. 
He knew that the King would never forgive the image- 
breaking. He felt that he would never recognize the 
Accord of the 24th August. Sir Thomas Gresham, 
who, as the representative of the Protestant Queen of 
England in the great commercial metropolis of Europe, 
was fully conversant -with the turn things were taking, 
was already advising some other place for the sale of 
English commodities. He gave notice to his govern- 
ment that commerce would have no security at 
Antwerj> ‘ in those babbling times.’ He was on con- 
fidential terms with the Prince, who invited him to 

1 Bor, U. 86, 80. Hoofd, iii. J02. Wcarnbeck. 

’ Bor, iii. 08, 09, Rives tlie arlides. ’ Article.*! in Bor, ii. OS, 09. 

* Bor, ii. 101. 102. Ibid., ii. 101. 
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dine upon the 4tli September, and caused pensionary 
Wesenbeck, -who was also present, to read aloud the 
agreement which was that day to be proclaimed at the 
Town House. Orange expressed himself, however, 
very doubtfully as to the future prospects of the pro- 
vinces, and as to the probable temper of the lOng. 

‘ In all his talke,’ says Gresham, ‘ the Prince saide unto 
me, “ I know this will nothing contente the King.” 

While Egmont had been thus busied in Flanders, 
and Orange at Antwerp, Count Horn had been doing 
his best in the important city of Tournay.^ The 
Admiral was not especially gifted with intellect, nor 
with the power of managing men, but he went there 
with an honest purpose of seeing the Accord executed, 
intending, if it should prove practicable, rather to 
favour the Government than the Reformers. At the 
same time, for the purpose of giving satisfaction to the 
members of ‘ the religion,’ and of manifesting his 
sincere desire for a pacification, he accepted lodgings 
which had been prepared for him at the house of a 
Calvinist merchant in the city ,3 rather than take up his 
quarters with fierce old Governor Moulbais in the 
citadel. This gave much offence to the Catholics, and 
inspired the Reformers with the hope of having their 
preaching inside the town. To this privilege they 
were entitled, for the practice had already been 
established there, previously to the 24th October.^ 
Nevertheless, at first he was disposed to limit them 
in accordance with the wishes of the Duchess, to extra- 
mural exercises. 

Upon his arrival, by a somewhat ominous conjunc- 
ture, he had supped with some of the leading citizens 
in the hall of the ‘ gehenna,’ or torture-room ® — 
certainly not a locality calculated to inspire a healthy 
appetite. On the following Sunday he had been enter- 
tained with a great banquet, at which all the principal 

^ Burgon, ii. 161, 162. 

^ Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., ii. 362, note. 

® Pasquier de la Barre MS., 36vo. 

.. * Better of Horn to Duchess of Parma in Foppens, Supnlgment, 

393. s Pasquier de la Barre MS., 36vb. 

VOL. II. O 
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burgliers were preseatj held in a house on the market- 
place.^ The festivities had been interrapted by a 
quarrel, which had been taking place in the cathe&al; 
Beneath the vaults of that edifice, tradition said that a 
■ vast treasure was hidden, and the canons had been 
known to boast that this buried wealth would be 
sufficient to rebuild their temple more magnificently 
than ever, in case of its total destruction.^ The 
Admiral had accordingly placed a strong guard in the 
church as soon as he arrived, and commenced very 
extensive excavations in search of this imaginary 
mine. The Regent informed her brother that the Count 
was prosecuting this work with the view of appropri- 
ating whatever might be found to his own benefit.^ 
As she knew that he was a ruined man, there seemed 
no more satisfactory mode of accounting for these 
proceedings. Horn had, however, expressly stated to 
her that every penny which should come into his 
possession from that or any other source would care- 
fully be restored to the rightful owners.* Nothing of 
consequence was ever found to justify the golden 
legends of the monks, but in the meantime the money- 
diggers gave great offence. The canons, naturally 
alarmed for the safety of their fabulous treasure, had 
forced the guard, by surreptitiously obtaining the 
countersign from a certain official of the town.® A 
quarrel ensued which ended in the appearance of this 
personage, together with the commander of the militarj' 
force on guard in the cathedral, before the banqueting 
company. The Count, in the rough way habitual 
with him, gave the culprit a sound rebuke for his 
intermeddling, and threatened, in case the offence 
were repeated, to have liirn instantly bound, gagged, 
and forwarded to Brussels for further punishment.® 
The matter thus satisfactorily adjusted, the banquet 
proceeded, the merchants present being all delighted 

> Be In Barre MS.. 4Zro. ^ Ibid. 

® Corrcspondance dc PlilUppe 11., i. 4GC.<CS. 

‘ Letter of Horn to Duchess ol Varmn. Foppens, Supplfment, 

11 427. Compare letter of Duchess to Horn, p. 40S. 

‘ De la Barre MS., 42vo. * Ibid. 
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at seeing the said official, who was exceedingly un- 
popular, ‘ so well huffed by the Count. The excava- 
tions were continued for a long time, until there seemed 
danger of destroying the foundation of the church, 
but only a few bits of money were discovered, with 
some other articles of small value.^ 

Horn had taken his apartments in the city in order 
to be at hand to suppress any tumults, and to inspire 
confidence in the people. He had come to a city where 
five-sixths of the inhabitants^ were of the reformed 
religion, and he did not, therefore, think it judicious 
to attempt violently the suppression of their worship. 
Upon liis arrival he had issued a proclamation, ordering 
that all property which might have been pillaged 
from the religious houses should be instantly restored 
to the magistracy, under penalty that all who disobeyed- 
the command should ‘ be forthwith strangled at the 
gibbet.’ Nothing was brought back, however, for 
the simple reason that nothing had been stolen. ^ There 
was, therefore, no one to be strangled. 

The next step was to publish the Accord of 24th 
August, and to signify, the intention of the Admiral 
to enforce its observance. The preachings were as 
enthusiastically attended as ever, while the storm which 
had been raging among the images had in the mean- 
time' been entirely allayed. Congregations of fifteen 
thousand were still going to hear Ambrose Wille in 
the suburbs, but they were very tranquil in their de- 
meanour.^ It was arranged between the Admiral and 
the leaders of the reformed consistories, that three 
places, to be selected by Horn, should be assigned for 
their places of worship.® At these spots, which were 
outside the walls, permission was given the Reformers 
to build meeting-houses.'^ To this arrangement the 
Duchess formally gave her consent.® 


‘ ' Fort joyeubc que le contente avoit ainsi espouffg le diet pro- 
cureur.’ — ^De la Barre MS., 42vo. 

^ Letter of Horn. Foppens, Supplement, 396. 

’ De la Barre MS., f. 48-60. Foppens, Supplement, 396. 

* Foppens, Supplement, ii. 382. = De la Barre MS., 38, son. 

® Ibid., 44. 7 Ibid. ® Foppens, Supplement, ii. 407 . 

c 2 
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Nicholas Taffin, coiinoillor, in the name of fcho Re- 
formers, made ‘ a bravo and elegant harangue ’ before 
the magistrates, representing that ns, on the most 
moderate computation, three-quarters of the popula- 
tion were dissenters, as the Regent had ordered the 
construction of the now temples, and as the Catholics 
retained possession of all the Churches in the city, it 
was no more than fair that the community should boar 
the expense of the now buildings. It was indignantly 
replied, however, that Catholics could not bo expected 
to pa3' for the maintenance of hcres}', particularly 
when they had just been so much exasperated by the 
image-breaking. Councillor Taffin took nothing, 
therefore, by his ‘ bravo and elegant liarangue,’ sn\'ing 
a small vote of forty livrcs. 

The building was, however, immediately commenced. 
Many nobles and rich citizens contributed to the work ; 
some maldng donations in monoj’^ ; others giving quan- 
tities of oaks, poplars, elms, and other timber trees, to 
he used in the constraotion. The foundation of the 
, first temple outside the Porto do Cocqucrol was 
immediately laid. Vast heaps of brolicn images and 
other ornaments of the desecrated churches wore most 
unwisely used for this purpose, and the Catholics 
were exceedingly enraged at beholding those male 
and female saints, who had for centuries been 
placed in such ‘ reverend and olovatcd positions,’ 
fallen so low ns to bo tho foundation-stones of temples 
whose builders denounced all those holy things as 
idols.* 

As tho nxitumn began to wane, tho people wore 
clamorous for permission to have their preaching inside 
tho city. Tho now buildings could not bo finished 
before the winter ; but in the mcanlime tho camp 
mootings wore becoming, in tho stormy seasons fast 
approaching, a very inconvenient mode of worship. 
On tho other hand, tho Duchess was furious at the 
proposition, and commanded Horn on no account to 
consent that tho inferior of Tournaj* should bo profaned 
> DC la Barrc SIS., 4(1, jqq. 
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by these heretical rites.^ It was in vain that the 
Admiral represented the justice of the claim, as these 
exercises had taken place m several of the city churches 
previously to the Accord of the 24th August.^ 
That agreement had been made by the Duchess only 
to be broken. She had already received money and 
the permission to make levies, and was fast assuming 
a tone very different from the abject demeanour which 
had characterized her in August, Count Horn had 
been used even as Egmont, Orange, and Hoogstraaten 
had been employed, in order that their personal influ- 
ence with the Reformers might be turned to account. 
The tools and the work accomplished by them were 
to be thrown away at the most convenient oppor- 
tunity. 

The Admiral was placed in a most intolerable posi- 
tion. An honest, commonplace, sullen kind of man, 
he had come to a city full of heretics, to enforce con- 
cessions just made by the government to heresy. He 
soon found himself watched, paltered with, suspected 
by the administration at Brussels. Governor Moul- 
bais in the citadel, who was nominally under his 
authority, refused obedience to his orders, was evidently 
receiving secret instructions from the Regent, and was 
determined to cannonade the city into submission at 
a very early day. Horn required him to pledge himself 
that no fresh troops should enter the castle, Moulbais 
swore he would make no such promise to a living soul. 
The Admiral stormed with his usual violence, expressed 
his regret that his brother Montigny had so bad a 
lieutenant in the citadel, but could make no impres- 
sion upon the determined veteran, who knew, better 
than Horn, the game which was preparing.^ Small 
reinforcements were daily arriving at the castle ; the 
soldiers of the garrison had been heard to boast ‘ that 
they would soon carve and eat the townsmen’s flesh 
,on their dressers,’^ and all the good effect from the 

1 Letter of Buohess of Parma. Poppens, Supplement, ii. 406. 

2 Poppens, Supplement, ii. 393. 

® Be la Barre MS., 50vo. 

■* ‘ Ils mengheroient leur chair but leur trestchoir.’ — Ibid.,' 24. 
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Admiral’s proclamation on arriving, had completely 
vanished. 

Horn complained bitterly of the situation in 'svhich 
he vas placed. He knew himself the mark of incessant 
and calximnions misrepresentation both at Brussels 
and Madrid. He had been doing his best, at a momen- 
tous crisis, to serve the government -without violating 
its engagements,but he declared himself to be neither 
theologian nor jurist, imd incapable, -while suspected 
and unassisted, of performing a task -which the most 
Ie.amed doctors of the council would find impracticable. 
He would rather, he bitterly exclaimed, endure a siege 
in any fortress by the Tin-ks, than be placed in such a 
position. He was doing all that he was capable of 
doing, yet whatever he did was -wrong. There was a 
great difference, ho said, between being in a place and 
talking about it at a distance.^ 

In the middle of October he was recalled by the 
Duchess, whose letters had been uniformly so ambi- 
guous that he confessed he was quite unable to di\'ino 
h ; meaning.- Before he left the city, he committed 
's most unpardonable crime. Urged by the leaders 
of the reformed congregations to permit their exercises 
in the Clothiers’ Hall imtil their temples should be 
finished, the Gormt accorded his consent provisionally, 
and subject to revocation by the Regent, to whom the 
arrangement was immediately to be communicated. 

Horn departed, and the Reformers took instant pos- 
session of the hall. It was found in a verj' dirtj' and 
disorderly condition, encumbered with benches, scaf- 
foldings, stakes, gibbets, and all the machinery used 
for public executions upon the market-place. A v.ast 
body of men went to work -with a will ; scrubbing, 
cleaning, whitewashing, and removing all the foul 
lumber of the hall ; singing in chorus, as they did so, the 
h%-mns of Clement ilarot. By dinner-time the place 
was ready .5 The pulpit and benches for the congrega- 

‘ Letter to Duchess of Darm.i. roppens, Suppifinent. II. 412, 
413. 

- liCttcx of Horn to rUilip 11.. In Foppens, Snpplfmcnt, li. 499- 
500. » l)c la B.^m! Ms.. SOvo. 
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tion had taken the place of the gibbet timber. It is 
difficult to comprehend that such work as this was a 
deadly crime. Nevertheless, Horn, who was himself 
a sincere Catholic, had committed the most mortal of 
all his offences against Philip and against God, by 
having countenanced so flagitious a transaction. 

The Advjiiral went to Brussels. Secretary de la 
Torre,^ a very second-rate personage, was dispatched 
to Toumay to convey the orders of the Regent. 
Governor Moulbais, now in charge of affairs both civil 
and military, was to prepare all things for the garrison, 
which was soon to be dispatched under Noircarmes. 
The Duchess had now arms in her hands, and her 
language was bold. La Torre advised the Reformers 
to be wise ‘ while the rod was yet green and growing, 
lest it should be gathered for their backs ; for it was 
unbecoming in subjects to make bargains with their 
ICing.’2 There was hardly any decent pretext used in 
violating the Accord of the 23rd August, so soon as the 
government was strong enough to break it. It was 
always said that the preachings suppressed, had not 
been established previously to that arrangement ; but 
the preachings had in reality obtained almost every- 
where, and were now universally abolished. The 
ridiculous quibble was also used that, in the preachings, 
other religious exercises were not included, whereas it 
was notorious that they had never been separated. It 
is, however, a gratuitous task to unravel the deceptions 
of t 5 n:anny when it hardly deigns to disguise itself. 
The dissimulations which have resisted the influence 
of centuries are more worthy of serious investigation, 
and of these the epoch offers us a sufficient supply. 

At the close of the year, the city of Tournay was 

1 La Torre arrived In Toumay upon the 28th October, 1506, 
according to the narrative of De la Barro. That manuscript (now 
in the Brussels Archives, and the only copy known to exist) was 
afterwards laid before the Blood Council. Secretary La- Torre has 
noticed in several places on the margin, ‘ the author lies ’ (I’autheur 
ment). The passages thus discredited by this very commonplace 
tool of tyranny have only reference to himself. Pasquler de 1& 
Barre MS., fo. 57vo., 69. 

2 Kenom de France lifS., i. c. 23. 
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completely subjugated and the reformed religion sup- 
pressed. Upon the 2ad day of January, 1567, the 
Seignior de Noircarmes arrived before the gates at the 
head of eleven companies, uith orders from Duchess 
Margaret to strengthen the garrison and disarm tlie 
citizens.^ He gave the magistrates exactly one hour 
and a half to decide whether they would submit with- 
out a murmur.3 He expressed an intention of main- 
taining the Accord of 24th August; — a ridiculous 
affectation under the circumstances, as the event 
proved. The notables were summoned, submission 
agreed upon, and within the prescribed time the magis- 
trates came before Noircarmes, with an unconditional 
acceptance of his terms.^ That truculent personage told 
them, in repty, that they had done wisely, for if they 
had delayed receiving the garrison a minute longer, 
he would have instairtly burned the citt/ to ashes and 
put every one of the inhahifanfs to the sword.* Ho had 
been fully authorized to do so, and subsequent events 
wore to show, upon more than one dreadful occasion, 
how capable Noircarmes would have been of ftilfilling 
this menace. 

The soldiers, who had made a forced march all night, 
and who had been firmly persuaded that the city would 
refuse the terms demanded, were excessively disaj)- 
pointed at being obliged to forego the sack and pillage 
upon which thej'- had reckoned.® Eight or nine hundred 
rascally peasants, too, who had followed in the skirts 
of the regiments, each provided with a great empty 
bag, which they expected to fill uith booty which they 
might purchase of the soldiers, or steal in the midst of 
the expected carnage and rapine, sha.red the discontent 
of the soldiery, by whom they were now driven igno- 
miniouste out of the town.® The citizens were innne- 

> PasqulcrtJelannrrcMS. ’ Tbld.. TTvo.. "S. » IWtI., TSvo. 

‘ ' Dlf.int que la vllle cstalt Won coDselllfe <!’.avoIr oboy h Sa 
Maj. sans avoir fait quclquo tobcllion. njontant qtic «i quolquo 
rcsistani'o lay hmst csto ilonnOo ft. intnxtntio la carnison, qu'il 
avoit oliarpe oxnrof.so <5c luy Iwntor par forrlio ct mcltro la villr 
on fell ot tons les manans ct hnbltan.'i an fll do Tcfipfo.' — Ho Ja 
Barro MS., “Svo, 

‘ Be la Barre MS.. TO, « Ibid.. St. 
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diately disarmed. All the fine weapons which they had 
been obliged to purchase at their own expense, when 
they had been arranged by the magistrates under eight 
banners, for defence of the city against tumult and 
invasion, were taken from them ; the most beautiful 
cutlasses, carbines, poniards, and pistols, being divided 
by Noircarmes among his officers.^ Thus Toumay was 
tranquillized. 

During the whole of these proceedings in Flanders, 
and at ^twerp, Tournay, and Mechlin, the conduct 
of the Duchess had been marked with more than her 
usual treachery. She had been disavowing acts which 
the men upon whom she relied in her utmost need had 
been doing by her authority ; she had been affecting to 
praise their conduct, while she was secretly misrepre- 
senting their actions and maligning their motives, and 
she had been straining every nerve to make foreign 
levies, while attempting to amuse the confederates 
and sectaries with an affectation of clemency. 

When Orange complained that she had been cen- 
suring his proceedings at Antwerp.and holding language 
unfavourable to his character, she protested that she 
thoroughly approved his arrangements — excepting 
only the two points of the intra-mural preachings and 
the permission to heretics of other exercises than 
sermons — and that if she were displeased with him 
he might be sure that she would rather tell him so than 
speak ill of him behind his back.2 The Prince, who 
had been compelled by necessity, and fully authorized 
by the terms of the ‘Accord,’ to grant those two points 
which were the vital matter in his arrangements, 
answered very calmly, that he was not so frivolous as 
to believe in her having used language to his discredit 
had he not been quite certain of -the fact, as he would 
soon prove by evidence.^ Orange was not the man to 
be deceived as to the position in which he stood, nor as 
to the character of those with whom he dealt. Mar- 

’ De la Baixe MS., 91. 

^ Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., il. 233-235. 

^ Ibid.. 239. 
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garet Tsvrote, however, in the same vein concerning him 
to Hoogstraaten, affirming that nothing could be 
further from her intention than to characterize the 
proceedings of ‘ her cousin, the Prince of Orange, as 
contrary to the service of his Majesty ; knowing, as 
she did, how constant had been his affection, and how 
dihgent his actions, in the cause of God and the King.’^ 
She also sent Councillor d’Assonleville on a special 
mission to the Prince, instructing that smooth personage 
to inform her said cousin of Orange that he was and 
always had been ‘ loved and cherished by his Majesty, 
and that for herself she had ever loved him like a brother 
or a child. 

She wrote to Horn, approving of his conduct in the 
main, although in obscure terms, and expressing great 
confidence in his zeal, loyalty, and good intentions.^ 
She accorded the same praise to Hoogstraaten, while, 
as to Egmont, she was perpetually reproaching him 
for the suspicions which he seemed obstinately to 
entertain as to her disposition arid that of PhiUp, in 
regard to his conduct and character.* 

It has already been partly seen what were her 
private sentiments and secret representations os to the 
career of the distinguished personages thus encouraged 
and commended. Her pictures were painted in daily 
darkening colours. She told her brother that Orange, 
Egmont, and Horn were about to place themselves at 
the head of the confederates, who were to take up arms 
and had been levying troops ; that the Lutheran 
religion was to be forcibly established ; that the whole 
power of the government was to be placed in the tri- 
umvirate thus created by those seigniors, and that 
Philip was in reality to be excluded entirely from those 
provinces which were Iris ancient patrimony.® All 
this information she had obtained from Mansfcld, 
at whom the nobles were constantl 3 ’ sneering ns 

‘ La defense du Comte dc Hocstratc, 05, 

• CotTCspondiincc de Guillaume le Tacit., li. 301-307. 

’ Foppens. Supplement, II. 420. 421, 430. 

* Corrcspondancc de Flillippe II., I. 403 

> Ibid.. 1. 455. 450. 400. 401. 
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at a faithful valet who would never receive his 
wages.i 

She also informed the King that the scheme for 
dividing the country was already arranged : that 
Augustus of Saxony was to have Priesland and Ovor- 
^ssel ; Count Brederode, Holland ; the Dukes of Cloves 
and Lorraine, Gueldres ; the King of France, Flanders, 
Artois, and Hainault, of which territories Egmont was 
to be perpetual stadtholder ; the Prince of Orange, 
Brabant ; and so on indefinitely.^ A general massacre 
of all the Catholics had been arranged by Orange, 
Horn, and Egmont, to commence as soon as the King 
should put his foot on shipboard to come to the 
country .3 This last remarkable fact Margaret reported 
to Philip, upon the respectable authority of Noir- 
carmes.^ 

She apologized for having employed the service of 
these nobles, on the ground of necessity. Their proceed- 
ings in Flanders, at Antwerp, Toumay, Mechlin, had 
been highly reprehensible, and she had been obliged 
to disavow them in the most important particulars. 
As for Egmont, she had most unwillingly entrusted 
forces to his hands for the purpose of putting down 
the Flemish sectaries. She had been afraid to show 
a want of confidence in his character, but at the same 
time she believed that all soldiers under Egmont’ s 
orders would be so many enemies to the King.® Not- 
withstanding his protestations of fidelity to the ancient 
religion and to his Majesty, she feared that he was 
busied with some great plot against God and the King.® 
When we remember the ruthless manner in which the 
unfortunate Count had actually been raging against 
the sectaries, and the sanguinary proofs which he had 
been giving of his fidelity to ‘ God and the King,’ it 
seems almost incredible that Margaret could have 
written down all these monstrous assertions. 

The Duchess gave, moreover, repeated warnings to 

‘ Cotrespondance de Philippe 11., i. 455, 456, 460, 461. 

- Ibid., i, 473-476. a Ibid., i. 484. * Ibid.' 

Ibid.. 459. . • e Ibid. 
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thoroughly conversant rdth the general tone in -srhich 
the other seigniors and himself were described to their 
sovereign. He was already convinced that the country 
was to be conquered by foreign mercenaries, and that 
his own life, with those of many other nobles, was to 
be sacrificed.^ Tiie moment had arrived in which he 
was justified in looking about him for means of 
defence, both for himself and his coimtry, if the King 
should be so insane as to carry out the purposes which 
the Prince suspected. The time was fast approaching 
in which a statesman placed upon such an elevation 
before the world as that which he occupied, would be 
obliged to choose his part for life. To be the unscrupu- 
lous tool of tyranny, a rebel, or an exile, was his neces- 
sary fate. To a man so prone to read the future, the 
moment for his choice seemed already arrived. Slore- 
over, he thought it doubtful, and events were most 
signally to justify his doubts, whether he could be 
accepted as the instrument of despotism, even were 
he inclined to prostitute himself to such service. At 
this point, therefore, undoubtedly began the treason- 
able thoughts of William the Silent, if it be treason to 
attempt the protection of ancient and chartered 
liberties against a foreign oppressor. Ho dispatched 
a private envoy to Egmont,- representing tlic grave 
suspicions mam’fested by the Duchess in sending Duke 
Eric into Holland, and proposing that means should bo 
taken into consideration for obviating the dangers 
with which tlio coimtry was menaced. Catliolics ns 
well as Protestants, he intimated, were to be crushed 
in one universal conquest as soon as Philip had com- 
pleted the formidable preparations whicli he was 
maldng for invading the provinces. For liimself, lie 
said, he would not remain in the land to witness the 
utter desolation of the people, nor to fall an unresist- 
ing rdctim to the vengeance which lio foresaw. If, 
however, he might rely upon the co-operation of Eg- 
mont and Horn, he wns udJb'ng, with the ndvice of the 

> Com'spondnncc GniHiuuno lo Tacit., li. 391-39T. 

“ Grocn V. I’rlust.. Archives, etc., il, 323-320. 
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states-general, to risk preparations against the armed 
invasion of Spaniards by which the country was to bo 
reduced to slavery. It was incumbent, however, upon 
men placed as they were, ‘ not to let the grass grow 
under their feet and the moment for action was fast 
approaching. 1 

This was the scheme which Orange was willing to 
attempt. To make use of his own influence and that 
of his friends, to interpose between a sovereign insane 
with bigotry, and a people in a state of religious frenzy, 
to resist brutal violence if need should be by force, 
and to compel the sovereign to respect the charters 
which he had sworn to maintain, and which were far 
more ancient than his sovereignty ; so much of treason 
did William of Orange already contemplate, for in no 
other way could he be loyal to his country and his own 
honour. 

Nothing came of this secret embassy, for Egmont’s 
heart and fate were already fixed. Before Orange 
departed, however, for the north, where his presence 
in the Dutch provinces was now imperatively required, 
a memorable interview took place at Dendermonde 
between Orange, Horn, Egmont, Hoogstraaten, and 
Count Louis. 2 The nature of this conference was 
probably similar to that of the secret mission from 
Orange to Egmont just recorded. It was not a long 
consultation. The gentlemen met at eleven o’clock, 
and conversed until dinner was ready, which was 
between twelve and one in the afternoon. They dis- 
cussed the contents of a letter recently received by 
Horn from his brother Montigny at Segovia, giving a 
lively picture of Philip’s fury at the recent events in 
the Netherlands, and expressing the Baron’s own 
astonishment and indignation that it had been im- 
possible for the seigniors to prevent such outrages as 

' Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., ii. 32S-326. 

= Foppens, Supplement, i. (Procds d’Egmont, 73-76, and ProcSs 
de Homes, 166-170). Groen v. Prinat., ii. 360, SQq. Correspon- 
dance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. Introduction of Gachard, 74, sqq. 
Compare Bor, ii. 108 : Hoofd, ii. 114 ; Strada, v. 230, sqq. ; Benti- 
voglio, iii. 42, sqq. Correspondance de Philippe II.. i. 474-476. 
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fehe public preaching, the image-breaking, and the 
Accord. They had also some conversation concerning 
the dissatisfaction manifested by the Duchess at the 
proceedings of Count Horn at Toumay, and they read 
a very remarkable letter whieh had been furnished 
them, as having been vritten by the Spanish envoy in 
Paris, Don Francis of Alava, to Margaret of Parma. 
Tliis letter rvas forged. At least, the Regent, in her 
Italian correspondence, asserted it to be fictitious,^ 
and in those secret letters to Philip she usually told the 
truth. The astuteness of William of Orange had in 
this instance been deceived. The striking fidelity, 
however, with which the present and future policy of 
the government was sketched, the accuracy with wliich 
many unborn events were foreshadowed, together 
with the minute touches which gave an air of genuine- 
ness to the fictitious dispatch, might well deceive even 
so sagacious an observer as the Prince. 

The letters^ alluded to the deep and long-settled 
hostility of Philip to Orange, Horn, and Egmont, as to 
a fact entirely within the writer’s knowledge, and th.at 
of his correspondent, but urged upon the Duchess the 
assumption of an extraordinary degree of apparent 
cordiality in her intercourse with them. It was the 
King’s intention to use them and to destroy them, said 
the writer, and it was the Regent’s duty to second the 
design. ‘ The tiimults and troubles have not been 
without their secret concurrence.’ said the supposititious 
Alava, ‘ and your Highness may rest assured that they 
will bo the first upon whom his Majesty will seize, 
not to confer benefits, but to chastise thorn as they 
deserve. Your Highness, however, should show no 
S3’mptom of displeasure, but should constantly main- 
tain in their minds the idea that his Majesty considers 
them os the most faithful of his servants. Wliile they 
are persuaded of this, thej’ can be more casilv used, but 
wlicn the time comes, thej' will bo treated in another 

> Correspondance do Philippe 11.. 1. 470. 

5 The letters are jdven by Uor. 11. 109, 110, without a doubt as 
to their penulncncf.s. 
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manner. Your Highness may rest assured that his 
Majesty is not less inclined than your Highness that 
they should receive the punishment which they merit.’i 
Tlie Duchess was furthermore recommended ‘ to deal 
with the three seigniors according to the e.vample of 
tlie Spanish governments in its intercourse with tlie 
envoys, Berghen and Montigny, who are met with a 
smiling face, but who are closely watched, and who wll 
never he permitted to leave Spain alive.’^ The re- 
mainder of the letter alludes to supposed engagements 
between France and Spain for the extirpation of heresy, 
from which allusion to the generallj' accepted but mis- 
taken notion as to the Bayonne Conference, a decided 
proof seems to be furnished that the letter was not 
genuine. Great complaints, however, are made as to 
the conduct of the Queen Regent, who is described as 
‘ a certain lady well known to her Highness, and as a 
person without faith, friendship, or truth ; the most 
consummate hjTpocrite in the world.’ After giving 
instances of the duplicity manifested by Catherine de 
Medici, the writer continues : ‘ She sends her little 
black dwarf to me upon frequent errands, in order that 
by means of this spy she may worm out my secrets. I 
am, however, upon my guard, and flatter m}’self that 
I learn more from him than she from me. She shall 
never be able to boast of having deceived a Spaniard. 

An extract or two from this very celebrated docu- 
ment seemed indispensable, because of the great im- 
portance attached to it, both at the Dendermonde 
Conference, and at the trials of Egmont and Horn. 
The contemporary writers of Holland had no doubt of 
its genuineness, and, what is more remarkable, Strada, 
the historiographer of the Farnese family, after quoting 
Margaret’s denial of the authenticity of the letter, 
coolly observes : ‘ Whether this were only an invention 
of the conspirators, or actually a dispatch from Alava, 
I shall not decide. It is certain, however, that the 
Duchess declared it to be false.’* 

' Bor, ubi sup. . ’ Ibid. 

’ Ibid. * Strada, v. 231. 
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There was doubtless some conversation at Dender- 
monde on the propriety or possibility of forcible resis- 
tance to a Spanish army, with which it seemed prob- 
able that Philip was about to invade the provinces, 
and take the lives of the leading nobles. Count Louis 
was in favour of making provision in Germany for the 
accomph'shment of this purpose. It is also highly 
probable that the Prince may have encouraged the 
proposition. In the sense of his former communica-' 
tion to Egmont, he may have reasoned on the necessity 
of making levies to sustain the decisions of the states- 
general against violence. There is, however, no proof 
of any such fact. Egmont, at any rate, opposed the 
scheme, on the ground that ‘ it was wrong to entertain 
any such ill opinion of so good a king as Philip, that 
he had never done anything unjust towards his subjects, 
and that if anyone was in fear he had better leave the 
country,’^ Egmont, moreover, doubted the authen- 
ticity of the letters from Alava, but agreed to carry 
them to Brussels, and to lay them before the Regent. 
That lady, when she saw them, warmly assured the 
Count that they were inventions.® 

The conference broke up after it had lasted an hour 
and a half. The nobles then went to dinner, at which 
‘ other persons appear to have been present, and the 
celebrated Dendermonde meeting was brought to a 
close. After the repast was finished, each of the five 
nobles mounted his liorse, and departed on his separate 
wa3^® 

Prom this time forth the position of these leading 
seigniors became more sharply defined. Orange was 
left in almost complete isolation. Without the assist- 
ance of Egmont, any effective resistance to the im- 
pending invasion from Spain seemed out of the question. 
Tlio Count, however, had taken his irrevocable and 

* Trocis d'EBmont (I'oppens, I. 75). 

’ Letter ot Linnont in Grocn v. Prln^t.. Arc!)Ives, II. 400, 401. 

’ I’rocils d’EKinont, 73-70. Troct'H tie Hornes. IG0-I70 {fojij'f'H*. 
Supplfinent). Corresponilnncc tie Gnlllnunie le Tnelt., II. Intro- 
ilurtlon of M. Gnclmrtl. Iv.viv. sijq. Compriro lior. il. lOS ; lIooW, 

HI. 114 ; Strnila. v. 230, pqq. ; lientivoKlIo, HI. 42, eqq. ; Corre- 
spontlnnce tic I’liilippc 11., i. 474-470. 
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fatal resolution. After various oscillations during the 
stormy period which had elapsed, his mind, notwith- 
standing all the disturbing causes by which it had 
hitherto been partially influenced, now pointed steadily 
to the point of loyalty. The guidance of that pole star 
was to lead him to utter shipwreck. The unfortunate 
noble, entrenched against all fear of Philip by the 
brazen wall of an easy conscience, saw no fault in his 
past at which he should grow pale with apprehension. 
Moreover, he was sanguine by nature, a Catholic in 
religion, a royalist from habit and conviction. Hence- 
forth he was determined that his services to the crown 
should more than counterbalance any idle speeches or 
insolent demonstrations of which he might have been 
previously guilty. 

Horn pursued a different course, but one which 
separated liim also from the Prince, while it led to the 
same fate which Egmont was blindly pursuing. The 
Admiral had committed no act of treason. On the 
contrary, he had been doing his best, under most diffi- 
cult circumstances, to avert rebellion and save the 
interests of a most ungrateful sovereign. He was now 
disposed to wrap himself in his virtue, to retreat from 
a court life, for which he had never felt a vocation,^ 
and to resign all connexion with a government by 
which he felt himself very badly treated. Moody, 
wrathful, disappointed, ruined, and calumniated, he 
would no longer keep terms with King or Duchess, 
He had griefs of long standing against the whole of the 
royal family. He had never forgiven the Emperor 
for refusing him, when young, the appointment of 
chamberlain.- He had served Philip long and faith- 
fully, but he had never received a stiver of salary or 
‘ merced,’ notwithstanding all his work as state coun- 
cillor, as admiral, as superintendent in Spain ; while 
his younger brother had long been in the receipt of 
nine or ten thousand florins yearly. He ’had spent 

* ‘ Aiant par trop cognu n’estie ma vocation estre en court,’ 
ete., etc. — Letter of Horn to liis Bccretary, Alonzo de la I,oo. 
Foppens, ig 470, 471. * Renom de France MS., i. c. 31. 

D 2 
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four Lundred thousand florins in the King’s service ; 
his estates were mortgaged to their full value ; he 
had been obliged to sell his family plate.^ He had done 
his best in Tournay to serve the Duchess, and he had 
averted the ‘ Sicilian vespers,’ which had been immi- 
nent at his arrival.2 He had saved the Catholics from 
a general massacre, yet he heard nevertheless from 
Montigny, that all his actions were distorted in Spain, 
and his motives blackened.^ His heart no longer 
inclined him to continue in Philip’s service, even were 
he furnished with the means of doing so. He had 
instructed his secretary, Alonzo de la Loo, whom he 
had dispatched many months previously to Sladrid, 
that he was no longer to press his master’s claims for a 
‘ merced,’ but to signify that he abandoned all demands 
and resigned all posts. He could turn hermit for the 
rest of his days, as well as the Emperor Charles.'* If 
he had little, he could live upon little. It was in this 
sense that he spoke to Margaret of Parma, to Assonlc- 
ville, to all around him. It was precisely in this strain 
and temper that he wrote to Philip, indignantly de- 
fending his course at Tournay, protesting against the 
tortuous conduct of the Duchess, and bluntly declaring 
that ho would treat no longer with ladies upon matters 
' which concerned a man’s honour.® 

Thus, smarting under a sense of gross injustioo, the 
Admiral expressed himself in terms which Philip was 
not likely to forgive. He had undertaken the pacifica- 
tion of Tournay, because it was Montigny’s govern- 
ment, and he had promised his services whenever they 
should bo requisite. Horn was a loyal and affectionate 
brotiicr, and it is pathetic to find him congratulating 
Montignj' on being, after all, better off in Spain than 
in the Netherlands.® Neither loyalty nor the sincere 
Catholicism for which Montigny at this period com- 

' Rpnom do Trance .MS., I. c. 31. 

5 Ibid. » Ibid. 

* Ibid. Foprea^. Suprk’mcnt, II. OOG-503. 

* Foppenj, Supplement, It. S01-&05. 

' • Tour fm>r!ie quo Ift, cste> pint ft voire n!«p ntic Irl,’ — 
Tetter to MontlEmy. Toppen'i. li. ^!)B. • 
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mended Horn in liis private letters,^ could save tlie 
two brothers from the doom which was now fast 
approaching. 

Thus Horn, blind as Egmont— not being aware that 
a single step beyond implicit obedience had created 
an impassable gulf between Philip and himself — 
resolved to meet his destiny in sullen retirement. 
Not an entirely disinterested man, perhaps, but an 
honest one, as the world went, mediocre in mind, but 
brave, generous, and direct of purpose, goaded by the 
shafts of calumny, hunted down by the whole pack 
which fawned upon power as it grew more powerful, 
he now retreated to his ‘ desert,’ as he called his ruined 
home at Weert,^ where he stood at baj’ growUng de- 
fiance at the Regent, at Phihp, at all the world. 

Thus were tlie two prominent personages upon whose 
co-operation Orange had lutherto endeavoured to rely, 
entirely separated from him. The confederacy of 
nobles, too, was dissolved, having accomplished little, 
notwithstanding all its noisy demonstrations, and 
having lost all credit with the people by the formal 
cassation of the Compromise in consequence of the 
Accord of August,® As a bodj’, they had justified the 
• sarca-sm of Hubert Languet, that ‘ the confederated 
nobles had rained their country by tbeir folly and in- 
capacity.’ They had profaned a holy cause by in- 
decent orgies, compromised it by seditious demonstra- 
tions, abandoned it when most in need of assistance. 
Bakkcrzccl had distinguished himself by hanging 
sectaries in Flanders. ‘ Golden Fleece ’ do Hammes, 
after creating great scandal in and about Antwerp, 

' ' J'nl rceii unp prand contentcraent de I’assurance que me 
donner., que mils nc bastcront do vous fatre clianper d’opinion. 
cii rlioso qui toiiclic le tilt do )a relipioa ancienne. qui cst cerfos 
conb^rmc a ce. que j'en ay tousjours feremont pens6 ct cru. ors que. 
le dtaWc Mt subtil, ct Bcs ministres. Je n’.ay f.iilly de la fnire 
entendre nux lleti.'c que in’avcz c'crit.’ — Montipny to Horn, ecth 
May, iriG7. 

Tlie^ 'cliolo letter is published In Willems, Mcnpelinccn v.an 
nistorifrli Yndcrlnndscncn Inhoud (Antwerpen, 1S27-IS301 

PP. 

* I’roefs de Hornes. Fojipens. SupplOnient. 

“ Grocn v. rriiist., it. HSi:. 
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since the Accord had ended by accepting an artillery 
commission in the Emperor’s army, together nrith three 
hundred crowns for convoy from Duchess Matgaret.^ 
Culemburg was serving the cause of reh'gious freedom 
by defacing the churches within his ancestral domains, 
pulling down statues, dining in chapels, and giving the 
holy water to his parrot. 2 Nothing could be more 
stupid than these acts of irreverence, by which Catholics 
were offended and honest patriots disgusted. Nothing 
could be more opposed to the sentiments of Orange, 
whose first principle was abstinence by all denomina- 
tions of Christians from mutual insults. At the same 
time, it is somewhat revolting to observe the indignation 
with which such offences were regarded by men of the 
most abandoned character. Thus, Armenteros, whoso 
name was synonymous with government s\vindling, 
who had been rolling up money year after year, bj*- 
peculations, auctioneering of high posts in church and 
state, bribes, and all kinds of picldng and stealing, 
could not contain his horror as he referred to wafers 
eaten by parrots, or ' toasted on forks,’^ by renegade 
priests ; and poured out his emotions on the subject 
into the faithftil bosom of Antonio Perez, the man -nuth 
'whose debaucheries, political villainies, and deliberate 
murders all Europe was to ring. 

No doubt there were many individuals in tlie con- 
federacy for whom it was reserved to render honourable 
service in the national cause. The names of Louis of 
Nassau, iffarnix of St. Aldegonde, Bernard cle IMcrode, 
were to be uTitten in golden letters in their country’s 
rolls ; but at this moment tlicy were impatient, in- 

> Unpublished letter, 13th September. Slarserct of Turma to 
Philip U. Brussels Archives MS. — The Duchess cxpri'ssed prest 
repret that she was prohibited bj- the statutes of tlio order to wliich 
De Hammes was a servant or olllcial, from arrcstlnp and punistiinp 
him for his crimes. Her Icpal advisers, Viplliis, .Vasonlovlilc. and 
tiic rest, were to make new discoveries witli repard (o these privl- 
Icpes, when not servants merely, hut Illustrious chevaliers of th" 
order were to be put to death, — Compare Corre.spoiulance de 
Philippe n.. 4C3. 

= Ibid., 1. 472, 4S0. 4S1. 

^ ‘.\s.ar cn un nsador.' — Correspondanee dc Philippe If., i, 4=0, 
4S1. Tomas Armenteros to Antonio Perez. 
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considerate, out of the control of Orange, Louis was 
anxious for the ICing to come from Spain with his army 
and for ‘ the bear dance to begin.’^ Brederode, noisy, 
brawling, and absurd as ever, was bringing ridicule 
upon the national cause by his bufioonery, and en- 
dangering the whole people by his inadequate yet 
rebellious exertions, 

Wbat course was the Prince of Orange to adopt */ 
Ho could find no one to comprehend his views. Ho 
felt certain at the close of the year that the purpose 
of the government was fixed. He made no secret of 
his determination never to lend liimeslf as an instru- 
ment for the contemplated subjugation of the people. 
He had repeatedly resigned all his offices. He was now 
determined that the resignation once for all should be 
accepted. If he used dissimulation, it was because 
Philip’s deception permitted no man to bo frank. If 
the sovereign cons],antly disavowed all hostile purposes 
against his people, and manifested ektreme affection 
for the men whom he had already doomed to the 
scaffold, how could the Prince openly denounce him ? 
It was his duty to save his country and his friends from 
impending ruin. He preserved, therefore, an attitude 
of watchfulness, Philip, in the depth of his cabinet, 
was under a constant inspection by the sleepless Prince. 
The sovereign assured his sister that her apprehensions 
about their correspondence was groundless. Ho always 
locked up his papers, and took the key with him.^ 
Novcrthelcss, the key was taken out of his pocket and 
the papers rc.ad. Orange was accustomed to observe, 
that men of leisure might occupy themselves Avitli 
niulosopliical pursuits and with tlio secrets of nature, 
tint that it was his business to study the hearts of 
hiiips.3 He know the man and the woman with whom 
ho had to dc.al. We have seen enough of the policy 
secretly pursued by Philip and iinrgaret to appreciate 
the accuracy with which the Prince, groping as itwero 
in the dark, had judged the whole situation. Had his 

' .Irrlilvw rt Corrcspond.mcc. 11. 309. 

■ ropncai. SuppU'inont. li. 612. > StMiJa. v. C3|, 
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friends taken his warnings, they might have lived to 
render services against tyranny. Had he imitated 
their example of false loyalty, there would have been 
one additional victim, more illustrious than all the rest, 
and a whole country hopelessly enslaved. 

It is by keeping these considerations in view that we 
can explain his connexion ■wnth such a man as Brede- 
rode. The enterprises of that noble, of Tholouso, and 
others, and the resistance of Valenciennes, could hardly 
have been prevented even by the opposition of the 
Prince. But why should he take the field against men 
who, however rashly or ineffectually, were endeavour- 
ing to oppose tyranny, when he Imcw himself already 
proscribed and doomed by the tyrant ? Such loyalty 
he left to Egmont. Till late in the autumn, ho had still 
believed in the possibility of convoking the states- 
general, and of making preparations in Germany to 
enforce their decrees. , 

Tlie confederates and sectaries had boasted that they 
could easily raise an army of sixty , thousand men 
within the provinces,^ that twelve hundred thousand 
florins monthly would be furnished by the rich mer- 
chants of Antworp,2 and that it was ridiculous to 
suppose that the German mercenaries enrolled by the 
Duchess in Saxony, Hesse, and other Protestant 
■'countries, would ever render serious assistance against 
the adherents of the reformed religion,^ Without 
placing much confidence in such c.xaggerated state- 
ments, the Prince might well be justified in believing 
himself strong enough, if backed by the confederacy, 
by Egmont, and by his own boundless inlhicnce, both 
at Antwerp and in his own government, to sustain the 

* ‘ Jlcsincs oaent auctins confedrro?. I't footatres m('na‘"<w 

d'oser d'nrmcs ct force centre inoi Sr viuilnno que I’oii fcrA 

venir cn nrmog contre moy clinuianlc on polxnntc mil Iioimin' de 
CCS ptiy* nans Ics estrniigicrs.’ — UnputjllBlu’d letter of Marfjnret of 
Piirma. lierotoforc cited. Itninscls Archives MS. 

- ‘ Disans avoir Ics bonrsc.s di\s niarclmns d'Anvers qiil cn cc c.is 
leur furniront pur tools plus dc xtl. mil florin*,’ etc., etc. — Ibid 

* ' Que cn fait dc In rcliclon Ics dit* Alem.ans Ics fnvorisetent 
olrcs (ju'ili solenl cn la souldv dc V. Mnt. cl ronscqucmmcnt 
oseront plus tot barboulllcr quclquc chose.' — Ibid. 
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constituted authorities of the nation even against a 
Spanish army, and to interpose with legitimate and 
irresistible strength between the insane tyrant and the 
country which he was preparing to crush. It was the 
opinion of the best-informed Catholics that, if Egmont 
should declare for the confederacy, he could take the 
field with sixty thousand men, and make himself 
master of the whole country at a blow.^ In conjunction 
with Orange, the moral and physical force would have 
been invincible. 

It was therefore not Orange alone, but the Catholics 
and Protestants ahke, the whole population of the 
country, and the Duchess Regent herself, who desired 
the -convocation of the estates. Notwithstanding 
Philip’s deliberate but secret determination never to 
assemble that body, although the hope was ever to be 
held out that they should be convened, Margaret had 
been most importunate that her brother should permit 
the measure. ‘ There was less danger,’ she felt herself 
compelled to say, ‘ in assembling than in not assembling 
the states ; it was better to preserve the CathoHc 
religion for a part of the country, than to lose it alto- 
gether.’2 * The more it was delayed,’ she said, ‘ the 
more ruinous and desperate became the public affairs. 
If the measure were postponed much longer, all 
Flanders, half Brabant, the whole of Holland, Zeland, 
Gueldres, Tournay, Lille, Mechlin, would be lost for 
ever, without a chance of ever restoring the ancient 
religion.’^ The country, in short, was ‘ without faith, 
king, or law,’^ and nothing worse could be apprehended 
from any deliberation of the states-general. , These 
being the opinions of the Duchess, and according to her 
statement those of nearly all the good Catholics in the 


' ‘ Vous I’eussiez veu marcher en campaigne avec une armfie de 
60,000 hommes et avoir reduict en sa puissance la ville de Bruxelles 

par iin exploit soudain se fust aisement emparfi de la princi- 

.paulte du Pays Bas,’ etc., etc. — ^Pontus Payen MS. 

“ ‘ C’est moins mal les assembler que point assembler,’ etc., etc. 
— Unpublished letter of Duchess of Parma. 

> Ibid. 

‘ ‘ Estant quasi tout le pays sans foy, roy et lov, et le pen oue 
demeure entier s’en va joumellcment empirant.’ — Ibid. 
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country, it could hardly seem astonishing or treasonable 
that the Prince should also be in favour of the measure. 

As the Duchess grew stronger, however, and as the 
people, aghast at the fate of Toumay and Valenciennes 
began to lose courage, she saw less reason for assembling 
the states. Orange, on the other hand, completely 
deserted by Egmont and Horn, and having little con- 
fidence in the characters of the ex-confederates, re- 
mained comparatively quiescent but watchful. 

At the close of the year, an important pamphlet^ 
from his hand was circulated, in which his views as to 
the necessity of allowing some degree of religious free- 
dom were urged upon the royal government with his 
usual sagacity of thought, moderation of language, 
and modesty in tone. The man who had held the most 
important civil and military offices in the country 
almost from boyhood, and who was looked up to b3' 
friend and foe as the mostimportant personage in the 
three millions of its inhabitants,, apologized for his 
‘ presumption ’ in coming forward publicly with his 
advice. ‘ I would not,’ he said, ‘ in matters of such 
importance, affect to bo wiser or to make greater 
pretensions than my age or experience warrants, yet 
seeing affairs in such perplexity, I will rather incur the 
, risk of being charged with forwardness than neglect 
that which I consider my duty.’^ 

This, then, was the attitude of the principal per- 
sonages in the Netherlands, and the situation of affairs 
at the end of the eventful j’ear l.'iOG, tlie last year of 
peace which the men then living or their cliildrcn were 
to know. The government, weak at the commence- 
ment, was strong at the close. The confederaej' was 
broken and scattered. The Request, the beggar ban- 
quets, the public preaching, the image-breaking, the 
Accord of August, had been followed b.v reaction. 
Tournaj- had accojjted its garrison. Egmont, com- 
pletch* obedient to the crown, was compelling all the 

■ Archives ct CorrcspoiKinnce, H. 420-450, Comimre Hopper. 
Kco. ct Mem.. 111. It is also aiven In llor. 111. 131-13,'!. 

’ Archives c*. Corrcspominncc, il. 430, 431. 
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cities of Elanders and Artois to receive soldiers suffi- 
cient to maintain implicit obedience, and to extinguish 
all heretical demonstrations, so that the Regent was at 
comparative* leisure to effect the reduction of Valen- 
ciennes. 

This ancient- city, in the province of Hainault, and 
on the frontier of France, had been founded by the 
Emperor Valentinian, from whom it had derived its 
name.i Originally established by him as a city of 
refuge, it had received the privilege of affording asylum 
to debtors, to outlaws, and even to murderers. This 
ancient right had been continued, under certain modi- 
fications, even till the period with which we are now 
occupied.^ Never, however, according to the govern- 
ment, had the right of asylum, even in the wildest times, 
been sa abused by the city before. What were debtors, 
robbers, murderers, compared to heretics ? yet these 
worst enemies of their race swarmed in the rebellious 
city, practising even now the foulest rites of Calvin, 
and obeying those most pestilential of all preachers, 
Guido de Bray, and Peregrine de la Grange. The place 
was the hot-bed of heresy and sedition, and it seemed 
to be agreed, as by common accord, that the last 
struggle for what was called the new religion should 
take place beneath its walls.^ 

Pleasantly situated in a fertile valley, provided with 
very strong fortifications and very deep moats, Valen- 
ciennes, with the Scheld flowing through its centre 
and fu^shing the means of laying the circumjacent 
meadows under water, was considered in those days 
almost impregnable.^ The city was summoned, almost 
at the same time as Tournay, to accept a garrison. 
This demand of government was met by a peremptory 
refusal. Noircarmes, towards the middle of December, 
ordered the magistrates to send a deputation to confer 
with him at Conde. Pensionary Outreman accordingly 
repaired to that neighbouring city, accompanied by 

1 Guicciardini, 458, sqq. 2 Ibid. 

’ ‘ H Bcmbloit que de la fortune de Valenciennes dependoit 

celle de toute la gueuserie.’ — Valenciennes MS. 

* Guicciardini, ubi sup. 
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some of Ms colleagaes.i jMg committee was not un- 
favourable to the demands of government. The magis- 
tracies of the city, generally, were far from rebellious, 
but in the case oi Valenciennes the real power at that 
moment was with the Calvinist consistory and the 
ministers. The deputies, after their return from 
Gonde, summoned the leading members of the reformed 
religion, together with the preachers. It was urged 
that it was their duty forthwith to use their influence 
in favour of the demand made by the government 
upon the city.^ 

‘ May I grow mute as a fish !’ answered De la 
Grange, stoutly, ‘ may the tongue cleave to the roof 
of my month, before I persuade my people to accept a 
garrison of cruel mercenaries, by whom their rights of 
conscience are to be trampled upon 

Councillor Outreman reasoned with the fiery 
minister, that if he and Ms colleague were afraid of their 
own lives, ample provision should be made with govern- 
ment for their departiore under safe conduct. La 
Grange replied that lie had no fears for himself, that 
the Lord would protect those who preached and those 
who believed in His holy word, but that He would not 
forgive them shoiild they now bend their necks to His 
enemies.'* 

It was soon very obvious that no arrangement could 
be made. The magistrates could exert no authority, 
the preachers were all-powerful, and the citizens, said a 
Catholic inhabitant of Valenciennes, * allowed them- 
selves to be led by tlicir ministers like oxen.'^ Upon 
the 17tb December, 16G6, a proclamation was accord- 
ingly issued by' the Duchess Regent, declaring the city 
in a state of siege, and all its inhabitants rebels.® The 
crimes for which this penalty was denotmeed were 
elaborately set forth in the edict. Preaching according 
to the reformed religion liad been permitted in two or 
three churches, the sacrament according to the Cal- 

* Ynlcndcnnes MS. - 

* lb!d. Pontu* P.-iycn M.*?. ‘ IbW. 

• Valcnclcnnos >!S. 

• Tlie proclamation Is (nven In Xtor, til. JSt-lS't. 
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vinistic manner had been publicly administered, 
together with a renimciation by the communicants of 
their adhesion to the Catholic Church, and now a re- 
bellious refusal to receive the garrison sent to them by 
the Duchess had been added to the list of their iniqui- 
ties. For offences hke these the Regent deemed it her 
duty to forbid all inhabitants of any city, village, or 
province of the Netherlands holding communication 
with Valenciennes, bixying or selhng with its inhabi- 
tants, or fiunishing them with provisions, on pain of 
being considered accomplices in their rebellion, and as 
such of being executed with the halter.^ 

The city was now invested by Noircarmes with all 
the troops which could be spared. The confederates 
gave promises of assistance to the beleaguered citizens. 
Orange privately encouraged them to hold out in their 
legitimate refusal Brederode and others busied them- 
selves with hostile demonstrations which were destined 
to remain barren ; but in the meantime the inhabitants 
had nothing to rely upon save their own stout hearts 
and arms. 

At first, the siege was sustained with a light heart. 
Frequent sallies were made, smart skirmishes were 
ventured, in which the Huguenots, on the testimony of 
a most bitter Cathohc contemporary, conducted them- 
selves with the bravery of veteran troops, and as if they 
had done nothing all their lives but fight forays 
were made upon the monasteries of the neighbourhood 
for the purpose of procixring supplies, and the broken 
statues of the dismantled churches were used to build a 
bridge across an arm of the river, which was called in 
derision the Bridge of Idols.^ Noircarmes and the six 
officers under him, who were thought to be conducting 
their operations with languor, were christened the Seven 
Sleepers.® Gigantic spectacles, three feet in circum- 

1 Proclamation in Bor, ubi sup. 

^ Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., preface, cxlix.; cl., notes. 

® Sortoient joumellement aux escarmouches combattens aveo 
hardiesse et dexteritd comme si toutte leur vie n’eussent faict auitre 
chose qne porter les armes.’ — Pontus Payen JfS. ■* Ibid. 

® * Les gueu-x les appelloient les sept dormans.’ — Valenciennes MS. 
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ference, were planted derisively npon the ramparts, 
in order that the artillery, which it was said that the 
papists of Arras were sending, might be seen, as soon as 
it should arrived Councillor Outreman, who had left 
the city before the siege, came into it again, on com- 
mission from Noircarmes. He was received with con- 
tempt, his proposals on behalf of the government were 
answered nith outcries of fury ; he was pelted with 
stones, and was very glad to make his escape alive.^ 
The pulpits thundered with the valiant deeds of 
Joshua, Judas Maccabeus, and other Bible heroes.® 
The miracles wrought in their behalf served to en- 
courage the enthusiasm of the people, while the move- 
ments making at various points in the neighbourhood 
encouraged a hope of a general rising throughout the 
country. 

Tliose hopes were destined to disappointment. 
There were large assemblages made, to be sure, at two 
points. Nearly three thousand sectaries had been 
collected at Lannoy under Pierre Cornaillc, who, haring 
been a locksmith, and afterwards a Calvim’st preacher, 
was now disposed to try his fortune as a general."* His 
band was, however, disorderly. Rustics armed with 
pitchforks, young students and old soldiers out of 
employment, furnished with rusty matchlocks, pikes, 
and halberds, composed his force. A company similar 
in character, and already amounting to some twelve 
hundred in number, was collecting at Watrclots.® It 
was hoped that an imposing array would soon ho 
assembled, and that the two bands, making a junction, 
would then march to the relief of Valenciennes. It 
•was boasted that in a very short time, thirty tliousand 
men would be in the field.'*' There was even a fear of 
some such result felt by the Catliolics. 

' • I!fl nvoll'nt flclicz *ur lours minp-wts do fort loufruos pioij”'* 
et au bout tl’icolles nttacli6 do fort prranilos lunettes nintos lro‘‘ 
plods on dimnetro. ct qiiand on lour dcmandolt 4 qtioy otles dor- 
valent, resjxindnicnt Joyeiiscmcnl quo c’ostolt I'our doscouwir d'* 
plus Ions rnrtUloric quo los papistog d’Arrns oobvoiont oiivolor.' 
etc., etc. — I’ontus Payun MS. 

" Vnloacionnos 5!S. ’ Ibid. * IblJ. I’ontu.s Payrn M."? 

i I'ontus rayon M.S. « Ibid. ' Ibid, 
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It Tras then that Noircarmes and his ‘ seven 
sleepers ’ showed that they were awake. Early in 
January, 1567, that fierce soldier, among whose vices 
slothfulness was certainly never reckoned before or 
afterwards, fell upon the locksmith’s army at Lannoy 
while the Seigneur de Rassinghem attacked the force 
at Watrelots on the same day.^ Noircarmes destroyed 
half his enemies at the very first charge. The ill- 
assorted rabble fell asunder at once. The preacher 
fought well, but his undisciplined horse fled at the first 
sight of the enemy. Those who carried arquebuses 
threw them down without a single discharge, that they 
might run the faster. At least a thousand were soon 
stretched dead upon the field ; others were hunted into 
the river. Twenty-six hundred, according to the 
Catholic accounts, were exterminated in an hour.^ 

Rassinghem, on his part, with five or six hundred 
regulars, attacked Teriel’s force, numbering at least 
t-ivice as many. Half of these were soon cut to pieces 
and put to flight. Six hundred, however, who had seen 
some service, took refuge in the cemetery of Watrelots. 
Here, from behind the stone wall of the enclosure, 
they sustained the attack of the Catholics with some, 
spirit.3 Tjje repose of the dead in the quiet country 
churchyard was disturbed by the uproar of a most 
sanguinary conflict. The temporary fort was soon 
carried, and the Huguenots retreated into the church. 
A rattling arquebusade was poured in upon them as 
they struggled in the narrow doorway.^ At least four 
hundred corpses were soon stre\vn among the ancient 
graves. The rest were hunted ihto the church and 
from the church into the belfry. A fire was then made 
in the steeple, and kept up till all were roasted or suffo- 
cated.® Not a man escaped. 

This was the issue in the first stricken field in the 
Netherlands, for the cause of religious liberty. It must 


* Pontus PayenMS. Valenciennes MS. Compare Hoofd iii 125 - 
Strada, vi. 256, 257. Vit. Viglii, 49. 

^ Groen v. Prinst.. Archives, etc., iii. 7, 8. Compare Strada. 
uhi sup. ; Hoofd, ubi sup. ; Fontns Payen MS. ^ 

“ Pontus Payen MS. ♦ Ibid. 


® Ibid. 
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ference, were planted derisively upon the ramparts, 
in order that the artillery', which it was said that the 
papists of Arras were sending, might be seen, as soon as 
it should arrived Councillor Outreman, who had left 
the city before the siege, came into it again, on com- 
mission from Noircarmes. He was received with con- 
tempt, his proposals on behalf of the government were 
answered with outcries of fury ; he was pelted with 
stones, and was very glad to make his escape alive.- 
Tlie pulpits thundered with the valiant deeds of 
Joshua, Judas JIaccabeus, and other Bible heroes.^ 
The miracles wrought in their behalf served to en- 
courage the enthusiasm of the people, while the move- 
ments making at various points in the neighbourhood 
encouraged a hope of a general rising throughout the 
country. 

Tliose hopes wore destined to disappointment. 
There were large assemblages made, to be sure, at two 
points. Nearly three thousand sectaries had been 
collected at Lannoy under Pierre Cornaillc, who, having 
been a locksmith, and afterwards a Calvinist preacher, 
was now disposed to tr}* his fortune ns a general.^ His 
band was, however, disorderl}'. Rustics armed with 
pitchforks, young students and old soldiers out of 
employment, furnished with rusty tnatehlock.s, pikes, 
and halberds, composed his force.® A company similar 
in character, and already amounting to some twelve 
hundred in number, was collecting at Wntrelots.® It 
was hoped that an imposing array would soon be 
assembled, and that the two bands, ranking a junction, 
would then march to the relief of Valenciennes. It 
was boasted that in a very short time, thirty tliousand 
men would be in the field." There was even a fear of 
some .such result felt by the Catholics. 

' ‘ IlH nvoli-nt fidici mir Irtir* rivtnparl.s dc fort lonRUCi plcqm* 
ct BU bout d'icollcs nlt-BcIif dc fort prandcs !un('tti-s tilnt<'a (roiii 
pled* cn dinnictro. ct Qiiand on Icur dmiaiidolt a qnoy rcr- 
vnlcnt, rMpondalent que cVtioii pour dr-««>uvrir d" 

plus lonp rartllUrU" que let paplste* d‘,\rra.i ilelivolent envoier.' 
etc- etr. — I'cntui* I'liyen MS. , 

’ Vali'neienncs MS. * lldtl. * lldd. I’onttH I’.iveu 

s I'ontui rayvn M.S. « fl.id. ~ Ibid. 
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It Avas then that Noircarmes and his ‘ seven 
sleepers ’ showed that they were awake. Early in 
January, 1567, that fierce soldier, among whoso vices 
slothfu^ess was certainly never reckoned before or 
afterwards, fell upon the locksmith’s army at Lannoy 
while the Seigneim de Rassinghem attacked the force 
at Watrelots on the same day.^ Noircarmes destroyed 
half his enemies at the very first charge. The ill- 
assorted rabble fell asunder at once. The preacher 
fought well, but his undisciplined horse fled at the first 
sight of the enemy. Those who carried arquebuses 
threw them down uithout a single discharge, that they 
might run the faster. At least a thousand were soon 
stretched dead upon the field ; others were hunted into 
the river. Twenty-six hundred, according to the 
Catholic accounts, were exterminated in an hour.- 

Rassinghem, on his part, with five or six hundred 
regulars, attacked Teriel’s force, numbering at least 
twice as many. Half of these were soon cut to pieces 
and put to flight. Six hundred, however, who had seen 
some service, took refuge in the cemetery of Watrelots. 
Here, from behind the stone wall of the enclosure, 
they sustained the attack of the Catholics with some 
spirit.3 The repose of the dead in the quiet country 
churchyard was disturbed by the uproar of a most 
sanguinary conflict. The temporary fort was soon 
carried, and the Huguenots retreated into the chmeh. 
A rattling arquebusade was poured in upon them as 
they struggled in the narrow doorway.^ At least four 
hundred corpses were soon stre^vn among the ancient 
graves. The rest were hunted ihto the church and 
from the church into the belfry. A fire was then made 
in the steeple, and kept up till all were roasted or suffo- 
cated.® Not a man escaped. 

This was the issue in the first stricken field in the 
Netherlands, for the cause of rehgious Hberty. It must 

’ Pontua Payen MS. Valenciennes MS. Compare Hoofd. iii 125 • 
Strada, Vi. 256, 257. Vit. VigUi, 49. ’ 

2 Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., iii. 7, 8. Compare Strada, 
ubi sup. ; Hoofd, ubi sup. ; Pontus Payen MS. 

= Pontus Payen MS; * Ibid. 
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be confessed that it was not very encouraging to the 
lovers of freedom. The partisans of government wore 
elated in proportion to the apprehension which had 
been felt for the result of this rising in the Walloon 
country, ‘ These good hypocrites,’ Avrote a corre- 
spondent of Orange, ‘ are lifting up their heads like so 
many dromedaries. They are becoming unmanage- 
able with pride.’i The Duke of Aerschot and Count 
Meghem gave great banquets in Brussels, where all 
the good chevaliers drank deep in honour of the victory, 
and to the health of his Majest}' and Madame. * I 
saw Berlaymont just go bj' tlie window,’ uToto 
Schwartz to the Prince. ‘ He was coming from 
Aerschot’s dinner with a face as red as the Cardinal’s 
new hat.’2 

On tlie other hand, the citizens of Valenciennes were 
depressed in equal measure with the exultation of their 
antagonists. There was no more talk of seven sleepers 
now, no more lunettes stuck upon lances, to spy the 
coming forces of the enemy. It was felt that the 
government was wide awake, and that the city would 
soon see the impending horrors without telescopes. 
The siege was pressed more closely. Noircarmes took 
up a commanding position at Saint Armand, b}’’ which 
ho was enabled to cut off all communication bctxreen 
the city and the surrounding country. All the villages 
in the neighbourhood were pillaged ; all the fields laid 
waste. All the infamies which an insolent soldiery 
can inflict upon helpless peasantn,’ were daily enactesj. 
Men and women who attempted' an}’ communication 
unth the city were murdered in cold blood by hundred.s.^ 
The village.? were plundered of their miserable posses- 
sion?. children were stripped naked in the mid.st of 
winter for the sake of tlio rag.s which covered them ; 
matrons and virgin.? were sold at public auction by the 

' ' Ilnnlccot jKJiir I'liean' ta teste commr trommi'l.iirM, rt d 
font qiinrj- plu.s trnlctalilci «l’orKU<>U.' — ArclilvM rt Corrett?'!!- 
(i.mrr, lli. 1.1. 

’ 0 . 

» KrmotKtrnnoo by tlir of VnlrncK'nri”< 

to tbe KuIkIiIs of tlir fierce, — } f>. nputi IJor. ill. inr..i4l. 
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top of drum H sick ond wounded wrctclu's were burned 
over Flow fire?, to nfTord nniuFemont to the Foldior?.^ 
In brief, the whole unniitipntcd curfc which military 
power inflnmed by roligiou? bigotry' c.nn embody, 
had dcFcended upon the Ire.-vds of thc?c unfortunate 
prorincinb who had dared to wor?hip God in Christian 
churchc,? without a Roman ritual, 

Me.antimc the city maintained a stout heart still. 
Tlic whole population were arranged under difTcrent 
banners. Tlic rich and j)oor alike took arms to defend 
the w.alls which sheltered them.^ Tlio town paupers 
enrolled in three companies, which boro the sig- 
nificant title of the ‘ Tous-nuds ’ or the ‘Stnrk-nakcds,’^ 
nnd many was the licrcc conflict delivered outside the 
gates by men, wiio, in the words of a Catholic then in 
the city, might rather be taken for ‘ oxporicnecd 
'cetcrans than for burghers and artisans.’'* At the 
saino time, to the honour of Valenciennes, it must be 
Elated, upon the same inconte.stablo authority, that 
not a Catholic in the city was injured or insulted. Tlio 
priests who had remained there were not nilowcd to 
Eay mass, but they never met with an opprobrious 
^ord or look from the people.® 

The inhabitants of the city called upon the confede- 
rates for assistance. They also issued an address to 
Ibe Knights of the Fleece f a p.apcr which narrated the 
Etorj’ of their wrongs in pathetic and startling language. 
They appealed to those puissant and illustrious cheva- 
liers to prevent the perpetration of the great wrong 
^hich was now impending over so many innocent heads. 
'Wait not,’ they said, ‘ till the thunderbolt has fallen, till 
the deluge has overwhelmed us, till the fires already 

' Remonstrance nddressod by tho Inhabit-anta of Vnlencicnnca 
to the Knights of the Fleece. — § 9, npud Bor, iii. 130-141. 

; Ibid. ’ Valenciennes MS. * I1)id. 

' ' Qu’on cut pris tons ponr de vieux routiera et soldats experi- 
®cntcs, et non pas pour des bourgeois ct artisans do prime abord.’ 
"Ibid. 

'' ‘ ■ Si ne recuerent ils toutes fols aucuncs injures ny faschcrio 

^Xceptfi qu’on leur defendit de dire la messo, laqucllo lo bon PrCIat 
ue S. Jean disoit sccrettement en sa ebambre pour sa consolation.’ 
"Ibid. 1 Ante, p. 42. 
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blazing have laid the land in coal and ashes, till no other 
course be possible, but to abandon the country in its 
desolation to foreign barbarity. Let the cause of the 
oppressed come to your ears. So shall your conscience 
become a shield of iron ; so shall the happiness of a -whole 
country -witness before the angels, of your truth to lus 
Majesty, in the cause of his true grandeur and glory.’i 
^eso stirring appeals to an order of -which Philip 
was chief, Viglius chancellor, Egmont, Mansfeld, 
Aerschot, Berlaymont, and others, chevaliers, were 
not likely to produce much effect. The city could rely 
upon no assistance in those high quarters. 

Meantime, however, the bold Brcdcrode was attempt- 
ing a very extensive diversion, which, if successful, 
would have saved Valenciennes and the whole country 
beside. That eccentric personage, during the auttimn 
and -winter, had been creating disturbances in various 
parts of the country. \^Trcrcver ho happened to bo 
established, there came from the %vindows of l\is apart* 
ments a sound of revelry and uproar. Suspicions 
characters in various costumes thronged his door and 
dogged his footsteps.^ At the same time the authorities 
felt themselves obliged to treat him with respect. At 
Horn be had entertained many of the leading citizens 
at a great banquet. The health of the beggars had 
been drunk in mighty potations, and their shibboleth 
had resounded through tho house. In the midst of 
the festivities, Brcdcrode had suspended a beggar’s 
medal around tho neck of tho burgomaster, who had 
consented to be Iiis guest upon that occasion, but who 
had no inteivtion of enrolling himself in the fraternities 
of actual or political mendicants. Tho exceUent magis- 
tratc, however, was near becoming a mcral>er of both. 
Tlio emblem by which he had been ronspicuously 
adorned proved very embarrassing to him upon his 
recovery from the effects of hi.s orpe.s u-ith the ' great 
beggar,’ and he was Euhsequcntly punishwl for his 
impnidcnco by tho confiscation of half his property.’ 

• pemonplrance. rtr.. «bl »up. ’ Bor. 111. Ji7. Hs. 

• Vcllm Hoorn, bl. 29S: riioJ by Wngfiissir, vi. It-U. 
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Early in January, Brederode had stationed himself 
in his city of Viane. There, in virtue of his seignorial 
rights, he had removed all statues and other popish 
emblems from the churches, performing the operation, 
however, vrith much quietness and decorum. He had 
also collected many disorderly men-at-arms in this 
city, and had strengthened its fortifications, to resist, 
as he said, the threatened attacks of Dulce Eric of Bruns- 
wick and his German mercenaries. ^ A printing-press 
was established in the place, whence satirical pamph- 
lets, hymn books, and other pestiferous productions, 
were constantly issuing to the annoyance of govern- 
ment. ^ Many lawless and uproarious individuals 
enjoyed the Count/s hospitality. All the dregs and 
filth of the provinces, according to Dr. Viglius, were 
accumulated at Viane as in a cesspool. ^ Along the 
placid banks of the Lech, on which river the city 
stands, the ‘ hydra of rebellion lay ever coiled and 
threatening. 

Brederode was supposed to be revolving vast 
schemes, both political and military, and Margaret of 
Parma was kept in' continual apprehension by the 
bravado of this very noisy conspirator. She called 
upon William of Orange, as usual, for assistance. The 
Prince, however, was very ill-disposed to come to her 
rehef. An extreme disgust for the pohcy of the govern- 
ment already began to characterize his pubfic language. 
In the autumn and winter he had done all that man 
could do for the safety of the monarch’s crown, and 
■for the people’s happiness. His services in Antwerp 
have been recorded. As soon as he could tear himself 
from that city, where the magistrates and all classes of 
citizens clung to him as to their only saviour, he had 
hastened to tranquillize the provinces of Holland, 
Zeland, and Utrecht. He had made arrangements in 
the principal cities there upon the same basis which 
he had adopted in Antwerp, and to which Margaret 

* Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 265-257. Comuare 
Bor, ili. 147, 148 ; Bentivoglio, ili. 46. 

’ Bor.ubisup. CorrespondancedeGuillaumeleTacit.,li. 328-331 

* Vigl. ad J. Hopperum, 418-424. * Ibid., 425, ' ■ 
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had consented in August. It was quite out of the ques- 
tion to establish order •without perniitting the re- 
formers, who constituted much the larger portion of 
the population, to have liberty of religious exercises 
at some places, not consecrated, within the cities. 

At Amsterdam, for instance, as he informed the 
Duchess, there were swarms of unlearned, barbarous 
.people, mariners and the like,^ who could by no means 
perceive the propriety of doing their preaching in the 
open country, seeing that the open country, at that 
season, was quite under water.2 Margaret’s gracious 
suggestion that, perhaps, something might be done 
■nith boats, was also considered inadmissible. ‘ I know 
not,’ said Orange, * who could have advised your 
Highnc-ss to make such a proposition.’^ He informed 
her, likewise, that the barbarous mariners had a clear 
right to their preaching, for the custom had already 
been established previously to the August treaty, a 
place called the ‘ Lastadge,’ among the wharves. ‘ In 
the name of God, then,’ uToto Margaret, ‘ let them 
continue to preach in the Lastadge.’'* This being all 
the barbarians wanted, an Accord, ■with the full consent 
of the Regent, was dra-wn up at Amsterdam and the 
other northern cities. The Cathoh'cs kept churchc.s 
and cathedrals, but in the winter season, the greater 
j)arb of the population obtained jiermission to worahij 
God upon dry land, in warehouses and dock-yards. 

Within a very few Aveeks, however, the whole arrange- 
ment -was coolly cancelled by the Diichc.ss, her per- 
rnii^sion roA'okcd, and peremptory prohibition of all 
preaching Aritlun or Avithoiit the Avails proelainied.' 
The goA'crnmcnt w.as groAring .strotiger. ll.id not 
Noircarmes and Rassinghem cut to pieces three or 
four thousand of these .‘tcctarie.s marching to battle 
under p.arsons, locksmiths, and similar oiiicft.ain.s ? 
Were not all lovers of good government ‘ erecting tlieir 
Iie.ads like dromcdarie.s 

' t'errt-tponilanre dr Onlll.AHtn'' le T.Ar!t., II. C-'S. Csj Afaron- 
ttl<‘e< <•> er-riA indoctr, tjafh.irr-i,' ^ IMd. » Itit-I. 

• • u r.oin di> IMesi lui'lU ftvi-nt Jrura jirrAcIsM nii dl'-t 
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It may easily be comprehended that the Prince could 
not with complacency permit himself to be thus per- 
petually stultified by a weak, false, and imperious 
woman. She had repeatedly called upon him when 
she was appalled at the tempest and sinking in the 
ocean ; and she had as constantly disavowed his deeds 
and reviled his character when she felt herself in safety 
again. He had tranquillized the old Batavian pro- 
vinces, where the old Batavian spirit still lingered, 
by his personal influence and his unwearied exertions. 
Men of all ranljs and religions were grateful for his 
labours; The Reformers had not gained much, but 
they were satisfied. The Cathofics retained their 
churches, their property, their consideration. The 
states of Holland had voted him fifty thousand florins, ^ 
as an acknowledgment of his efforts in restoring peace. 
Ho had refused the present. He was in debt, pressed 
for money, but he did not choose, as he informed Philip, 
‘ that men should think liis actions governed by motives 
of avarice or particular interest, instead of the true 
affection which he bore to his Majesty’s service and the 
good of the country.'^ Nevertheless, his back was hardly 
turned before all his work was undone by the Regent. 

A new and important step on the part of the govern- 
ment had now placed him- in an attitude of almost 
avowed rebellion. All functionaries, from governors 
of provinces down to subalterns in the army, were 
required to take a new oath of allegiance, ‘ no\mm et 
hactenus inusitatum rcligionis juramentum,’^ as the 
Prince characterized it, which was, ho said, quite equal 
to the inquisition. Every man who bore his Jlajesty’s 
commission was ordered solemnly to pledge himself to 
obey the orders of government, everywhere, and against 
every person, without limitation or restriction.* Count 
Mansfcld, now ‘ factotum at Brussels,’® had taken the 


‘ Tior. hi. 147. Hoofd. iv. 120. 

® Correspondance do GuIUaumc Je Tacit., Ui. 300-305. 

’ Arcliivcs ct Corrcspondance. lil. 29. 

* Grocn v. Prinst.. Archive.®, etc., ill. 20-31. Corrcspondaiico 
de Guillatinic !c T.icit., ii. 312, 313. 317-321, 410-418. 
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whicli must have seemed to him superfluous, if not 
puerile. He probably regarded the matter mth in- 
difference. Brederode, however, who was fond of 
making demonstrations, and thought himself endowed 
with a genius for such work, wrote to the Regent for 
letters of safe conduct that he might come to Brussels 
with his petition. The passports were contemptuou-sl}’ 
refused. He then came to Antwerp, from which’ city 
he forwarded the document to Brussels in a letter. 

By this new Request, the exercise of the reformed 
religion was claimed os a right, while the Duchess 
was summoned to disband the forces which she had 
been collecting, and to maintain in good faith the 
"^August’ treaty.^ These claims were somewhat 
bolder than those of the previous April, although the 
liberal part}' was much weaker and the confederacy 
entirely disbanded. Brederode, no doubt, thought 
it good generalship to throw the last loaf of bread into 
the enemy’s camp before the city should surrender. 
His haughty tone was at once taken doum by Mar- 
garet of Parma. ‘ She wondered,’ she said, ‘ what 
manner of nobles those were, who, after requesting, 
a year before, to bo saved only from the inquisition, 
now presumed to talk about preaching in the cities. 
The concessions of August had always been odious, 
and were now cancelled. ‘ As for you and your 
accomplices,’ she continued to the Count, ‘ you' will 
do well to go to your homes at once without moddlinc 
with public affairs, for, in case of disobedience, I .shall 
deal with you os I shall deem expedient. ^ 

Brederode, not easily abashed, disregarded the nd\dce, 
and continued in Antwerp. Hero, accepting the answer 
of the Regent a.s a formal declaration of hostilities, he 
busied himself in levjnng troops in and about the eity,^ 

Orange had returned to Antwerp e.arly in February. 
During his ab*«cnec, Hoogsiraaton had acted as goveriirir 
at the instance of the Pimee and of the Regent. During 

' Corri-^jondnarc dr Gulllininr le Tnrit.. II. 40l. unri. liof, 
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the -winter that nobleman, -who was young and fiery, 
had carried matters -with a high hand, whenever there 
had been the least attempt at sedition. Liberal in 
principles, and the devoted friend of Orange, he was 
disposed, however, to prove that the champions of 
religious liberty were not the patrons of sedition. A 
riot occurring in the cathedral where a violent mob 
were engaged in defacing whatever was left to deface 
in that church, and in heaping insults on the papists 
at their worship, the little Count, who, says a Catholic 
contemporary, ‘ had the courage of a lion,’ dashed in 
among them, sword in hand, killed three upon the 
spot, and, aided by his followers, succeeded in slaying, 
wounding, of capturing all the rest.* He had also 
tracked the ringleader of the tumult to his lodging, 
where he had caused him to be arrested at midnight, 
and hanged at once in his shirt -without any form of 
trial. 2 Such rapid proceedings httle resembled the 
calm and judicious moderation of Orange upon all 
occasions, but they certainly might have sufficed to 
con-vdnce Philip that all antagonists of the inquisition 
were not heretics and outlaws. Upon the arrival of 
the Prince in Antwerp, it was considered ad-^isable 
that Hoogstraaten should remain associated mth him 
in the temporary government of the city.^ 

During the month of February, Brederode remained 
in Antwerp, secretly enrolling troops. It was prob- 
ably his intention — if so desultory and irresponsible 
an indi-ridual could be said to have an intention — to 
make an attempt upon the Island of Walcheren. If 
such important cities as Flushing and IVIiddelburg 
could be gained, he thought it possible to prevent the 
armed invasion now soon expected from Spain. Orange 
had sent an officer to those cities, who was to recon- 
noitre their condition, and to advise them against 
recei-ving a garrison from _govemm<int -without his 
authority.^ So far he connived at Brederode’s pro- 

’ PontuB Payen MS. - Ibid. s Bor, iti. 153. 
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ceedings, as he had a perfect right to do, for Wal- 
clieren was within what had been the Prince’s govern- 
ment, and he had no disposition that these cities should 
share the fate of Toumaj, Valenciennes, Bois le Due, 
and other towns which had already passed or were 
passing under tlie spears of foreign mercenaries. 

It is also probable that he did not take anj’ special 
pains to check the enrolments of Brederode. The 
peace of Antwerp was not endangered, and to the 
preservation of that cit}’- the Prince seemed now to 
limit himself. He was hereditary burgrave of Antwerp, 
but officer of Philip’s never more. Despite the shrill 
demands of Duchess Margaret, therefore, the Prince 
did not take very active measures by which the crown 
of Philip might be secured. He, perhaps, looked upon 
the struggle almost -m'th indifference. Nevertheless, 
he issued a formal proclamation by which the Count’s 
enlistments were forbidden. Van der Aa, a gentle- 
man who had been active in making thc.se levies, 
was compelled to leave the city.^ Brederode was 
already gone to the north to l>usy liimself with further 
enrolments. 2 

In the meantime there had been much alarm in 
Brussels. Egmont, who omitted no opportunity of 
manifesting his loyalty, offered to throw himself at 
once into the Isle of Walchcren, for the purpose of 
dislodging any rebels who might have effected an 
cntranec.3 Ho collected nccordinely seven or eight 
hundred IValloon veterans, at hie disposal in Flanders, 
in the little port of Sas dc Ghent, prepared at once to 
execute his intention, ‘ wortliy,' sav-s a Catiiolic writer, 

‘ of his wcU-kno^vn courage and magnanimity.’* Tlic 
Duchess cxprcs“ed gratitude for the Count’s devotion 
and loyalty, hut his sorviees in tiie pcguel proved un- 
nceos"nrv'. Tlie rebels soveral boat-loads of svliorn 
had been cruising about in tiu' neighlwurhood of 
Flushing during the early part of Jlarch, had b''''n 
refused admittanre into any of the ports on the 
island. The^* therefore Kviled up the SrhcM, and 
‘ Itor. lit 150 > Till 1. » Potmn r, MS • lbl<l 
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landed at a little village called Ostrawell, at the 
distance of somewhat more than a mile from Antwerp,^ 
The commander of the expedition was Marnix of 
Tholonse, brother to Mamix of Saint Aldegonde. 
This young nobleman, who had left college to fight 
for the cause of religious liberty, was possessed of fine 
talents and accomplishments.^ Like his illustrious 
brother, he was already a sincere convert to the doc- 
trines of the reformed Church.® He had nothing, 
however, but courage to recommend him as a leader 
in a military expedition. He was a mere boy, utterly 
without experience in the field.^ His troops were 
raw levies, vagabonds, and outlaws. 

Such as it was, however, his army was soon posted 
at Ostrawell in a convenient position, and with con- 
siderable judgement. He had the Scheld and its dykes 
in his rear, on his right and left the dykes and the 
village. In front he threw up a breastwork and sunk 
a trench.® Here then was set up the standard of re- 
bellion, and hither flocked daily many malcontents 
from the country round. Witlnn a few days three 
thousand men were in his camp. On the other hand, 
Brederode was busy in Holland, and boasted of taking 
the field ere long with six thousand soldiers at the 
very least. Together they would march to the relief 
of Valenciennes, and dictate peace in Brussels.® 

It was obvious that tins matter could not be allowed 
to go on. 'The Duchess, with some trepidation, 
accepted the offer made by Phihp de Laimoy, Seigneur 
de Beauvoir, commander of her bodyguard in Brussels, 
to destroy this nest of rebels without delay. Half 
the whole number of these soldiers was placed at his 
disposition, and Egmont supphed De Beauvoir with 
four htmdred of his veteran Walloons.® 

With a force' numbering only eight hundred, but 
all picked men, the intrepid officer undertook his 
enterprise with great dispatch and secrecy.' Upon 

* Bor, iii. 156. Hootd, iii. 120. Meteren, ii. 45. 
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the 12th March, the -whole troop -was sent off in small 
parties, to avoid suspicion, and armed only -with sword 
and dagger. Their helmets, bucklers, arquebuses, 
corselets, spears, standards and drums, were delivered 
to their officers, by -whom they -were conveyed noise- 
lessly to the place of rendezvous.' Before daybreak 
upon the following morning, De Beauvoir met his 
soldiers at the abbey of Saint Bernard, ■within a 
league of Antwerp. Here ho gave them their arms, 
supplied them -with refreshments, and made them a 
brief speech. 2 He instructed them that they were to 
advance, with furled banners and without beat of 
drum, till within sight of the enemy, that the foremost 
section was to deliver its fire, retreat to the rear and 
load, to bo followed by the next, which was to do the 
same, and above all, that not an arquebus should bo 
discharged till the faces of the enemy could be dis- 
tinguished.3 

The troop started. After a few minutes’ march 
they were in full sight of OstrawcII. They tlicn dis- 
played their flags and advanced upon the fort with 
loud huzzas. Tliolouso was as much taken by sur- 
prise ns if they had suddenly emerged from the bowels 
of the earth.' He bad been informed that the govern- 
ment at Bnissols was in extreme trepidation. TOien 
ho first heard the advancing trumpets and sudden 
shouts, he thought it a detachment of Brederode’s 
promised force. Tlio cross on t!m hanncr.s'* soon un- 
deceived iiim. Nevertheless. ‘ like a brave and 
generous young gentleman as he was,’« he lost no time 
in drawing up his men for action, implored them to 
defend their breastworks, which were impregnable 
against so small a force, and instructed tix-m to wait 
patiently with their tiro, till the enemy were near 
enough to he marked. 

' rontu* I’ayi-n Jt.S. — fVinijiare (lasliaol. t’rsftiri- to fluilinttro'* 
le Tnrit-, U., cs-slv.-cxxx. •’ i'nsitiu I’ayn MS. 
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These orders were disobeyed. The ‘ young scholar,’ 
as De Beauvoir had designated him, had no power to 
infuse his own spirit into his rabble rout of followers. 
They were already panic-struck by the unexpected 
appearance of the enemy. The Catholics came on 
wth the coolness of veterans, taking as deliberate aim 
as if it had been they, not their enemies, who were 
behind breastworks. The troops of Tholouse fired 
wildly, precipitately, quite over the heads of the 
assailants. Many of the defenders were slain as fast, 
as they showed themselves above their bulwarks. 
The ditch was crossed, the breastwork carried at a 
single determined charge. The rebels made little 
resistance, but fled as soon as the enemy entered their 
fort. It was a hunt, not a battle. Hundreds were 
stretched dead in the camp ; hundreds were driven 
into the Scheld ; six or eight hundred took refuge in 
a farmhouse ; but De Beauvoir’s men set fire to the 
building, and every rebel who had entered it was 
burned alive or shot. No quarter was given. Hardly 
a man of ihe three thousand who had held the fort, 
escaped. The body of Tholouse was cut into a hun- 
dred pieces. 1 The Seigneur de Beauvoir had reason,, 
in the brief letter which gave an account of this ex- 
ploit, to assure her Highness that there were ‘some- 
very valiant fellows in his little troop.’ Certainly 
they had accomplished the enterprise entrusted to- 
them with promptness, neatness, and entire success. 
Of the great rebellious gathering, which every day 
had seemed to grow more formidable, not a vestige- 
was left. 2 

This bloody drama had been enacted in fuU sight, 
of Antwerp. The fight had lasted from daybreak 
till ten o’clock in the forenoon, during the whole of 
which period the city ramparts looking towards- 
Ostrawell, the roofs of houses, the towers of churches 

^ ■ le S', de Tholouze qul at estd hach6 en cent piSoes, non obstant 
I’oilre de deux mil escus qu’jl laisoit pour ranson,’ etc. — ^Letter of 
De Beauvoir in Gachard, ubl sup. 
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had been swarming with eager spectators. The sound 
of drum and trumpet, the rattle of musketry, the 
shouts of victory, the despairing cries of the van- 
quished, were heard by thousands who deeply sympa- 
thized with the rebels thus enduring so sanguinary a 
chastisement. 1 In Antwerp there were forty thousand 
people opposed to the Church of Rome.^ Of this 
number the greater proportion were Calvinists, and 
of these Calvinists there were thousands looking down 
from the battlements upon the disastrous fight. 

The excitement soon became uncontrollable. Before 
ten o’clock vast numbers of sectaries came pouring 
towards the Red Gate, which afforded the readiest 
egress to the scene of action ; the drawbridge of the 
Ostrawell Gate having been destroyed the night before 
by command of Orange.^ Tliey came from everv 
street and alley of the city. Some were armed witli 
lance, pike, or arquebus ; some boro sledge-hammers ; 
others had the partisans, battle-axes, and huge two- 
handed swords of the previous century^ ; all were 
determined upon issuing forth to the rescue of their 
friends in the fields outside the town. Tlio wfc of 
Tliolouse, not yet aware of her husband’s death, 
although his defeat was obrious, flew from street to 
street, calling upon the Cnlrinists to save or to avenge 
their perishing brethren.® 

A terrible tumult prevailed. Ten thousand men 
were already up and in arms. It was then that the 
Prince of Orange, who was sometimes descriljcd by 
his enemies ns timid and pusillanimous by nature, 
showed the mettle ho was made of. His sense of duty 
no longer bade him defend the crown of Philip — udiieh 
tbenceforth was to be enlruKtcd to the liirclingH of 
the inquifitinn — but the vast popiilation of Antwerp, 
the women, the children, and the enormous wealth of 
the riche-st city in the world, had been confided to his 
care, and ho had accepted the responsibility. Mounting 

' .Slrada. lier, Jtt-U-n-n. nlil eup, 
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liis horse, he made his appearance instantly at the Red 
Gate, before as formidable a mob as man has over 
faced.i- He came there almost alone, mthout guards. 
Hoogstraaten arrived soon afterwards Avith the same 
intention. The Prince was received Avith howls of 
execration. A thousand hoarse voices called him 
the Pope’s servant, minister of Antichrist, and lavished 
upon him many more epithets of the same nature, “ 
ffis life was in imminent danger. A furious clothier 
levelled an arquebus full at his breast. ‘ Die, trea- 
eherous villain !’ he cried ; ‘ thou who art the cause 
that om: brethren have perished thus miserably in 
yonder field.’^ The loaded weapon was struck ad'ay 
by another hand in the crowd, while the Prince, neither 
daunted by the ferocious demonstrations against his 
life, nor enraged by the virulent abuse to which ho was 
subjected, continued tranquilly, earnestly, imperatively 
to address the crowd. William of Orange had that in 
his face and tongue ‘ which men willingly call master 
— authority.’ With what other talisman could ho, 
without violence and without soldiers, have quelled 
even for a moment ten thousand furious Calvinists, 
armed, enraged against his person, and thirsting for 
vengeance on Catholics ? The postern of the Red 
Gate had already been broken through before Orange 
and his colleague, Hoogstraaten, had arrived. The 
most excited of the Calvinists were preparing to rush 
forth upon the enemy at Ostrawell. Tlie Prince, after 
he had gained the ear of the multitude, tirged that 
the battle was now over, that the reformers were 
entirely cut to pieces, the enemy retiring, and that a 
disorderly and ill-armed mob would be unable to re- 
trieve the fortunes of the day. Many were per- 
suaded to abandon the design. Five hundred of the 
most violent, however, insisted upon leaving the gates ; 
and the governors, distinctly warning these zealots 
that their blood must be upon their own heads, re- 
luctantly permitted that number to issue from the 

/ ^ Bor, iii. 167. Hoofd, iii, 121. — Compare Strada, vi. 262, 253. 
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city. The rest of the mob, not appeased, but uncer- 
tain, and disposed to take vengeance upon the Catholics 
within the walls, for the disaster which had been 
occurring without, thronged tumultuously to the long, 
wide street, called the Mere, situate in the very heart 
of the city.i 

Meantime the ardour of those who had sallied from 
the gate grew sensibly cooler, when they found them- 
selves in the open fields. De Beauvoir, whose men, 
after the victory, had scattered in ptirsuit of the 
fugitives, now heard the tumult in the city. Suspecting 
an attack, he rallied his compact little army again for 
a fresh encounter. The last of tlie vanquished Tho- 
lousians who had been captured, more fortunate than 
their predecessors, had been sp.arod for ransom. 
There were three hundred of them ; rather a dangerous 
number of prisoners for a force of eight hundred, who 
were just going into another battle. Do Beauvoir 
commanded liis soldiers, therefore, to shoot them 
all.2 This order having been accomplished, the 
Catholics marched towards Antwer)), drums beating, 
colours flnng. The five hundred Calvinists, not 
liking their appearance, and being in reality out- 
numbered, retreated within the gales as hastily as 
they had just issued from them. Do Beauvoir ad- 
vanced close to the city moat, on tlic margin of which 
he planted the banners of tlio unfortunate Tholouse, 
and sounded a trumpet of defiance. Finding that the 
citizens had apparently stomacli for the fight, lie 
removed Ids trophies, and took his departure.^ 

On the other liand, the tumult within the w.alh 
had again increased. TJ»e Cah-inist.s had l>een eob 
leering in groat numbers upon the Mere. Tin's wa-i .a 
large and splendid thoroughfare, ratlier an obloue 
market-place than a street, filled with statetj- building", 
and cotnmunienfing by various cross .*-tr<s/ts with tin' 
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Exclmtigc nnd with mnny otlier inihiie odifirc;'. By 
nn early hour in the afternoon twelve or fifteen llion* 
sand C\alvinist«,t all armed ntu! lighting men, had 
assembled upon the place. They had Ijrirrieaded tim 
whole precinct. %vith pavements .and njilurned wagons. 
They had already broken into the arsenal and obtaincti 
many field-pieces, which were planted at the entraneo 
of every street nnd by-way. They had .stormed tlie 
city gaol and liberated the pri-soners. all of whom, 
grateful nnd fcrociou-s, came to swell the mimbers who 
defended the stronghold on the .Merc. .A tremendous 
mischief was afoot. Tiircats of pillaging the churches 
and the houses of the Catholic.s, of saclcing the whole 
opulent city, were distinctly board among litis powerful 
mob, excited by religious enthusiasm, but containing 
unthin one groat heterogeneous mass llio elements of 
every crime which humanity can commit. The 
alarm throughout the city was indescribable, Tlio 
cries of women nnd children, ns they remained in 
trembling exiicctation of what the no.xt hour might 
brine forth, were, said one who heard them, ‘ enough 
to soften the hardest hcnrt.s.’- 

Nevertheless the diligence and courage of the Prince 
kept pace with the insurrection, lie had c.nuscd the 
eight companies of guards enrolled in Septeinher, to 
be mustered upon the square in front of the city hall, 
for the protection of that building and of the magis- 
tracy. He bad summoned the .scn.ate of the city, l!io 
board of ancients, the deans of guilds, the ward 
masters, to consult uatb him at the council-room. .At 
the peril of his life he had again gone before the angry 
mob in the Mere, advancing against their cannon and 
their outcries, and compelling them to appoint eiglit 
deputies to treat with him and the magistrates at the 
town-hall. This done, quicklj' but deliberately ho 
bad drawn up six articles, to wliich those deputies 
gave their assent, and in which the city government 

1 Corrcspondance do Marg. d’Autrichc, 220, 227. 
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cordially united. These articles provided that the 
keys of the city should remain in the possession of 
the Prince and of Hoogstraaten, that the rvatch should 
be held by burghers and soldiers together, that the 
magistrates should permit the entrance of no garrison, 
and that the citizens should bo entrusted %vith tiic care 
of the charters, especially udth that of the joyful 
entrance.^ 

Tliese arrangements, when laid before the assembly 
at the Mere by their deputies, wore not received 
with favour. Tlie Cahnnists demanded the keys of 
the city. Tlioy did not choose to bo looked up at the 
mercy of any man. They had already threatened to 
blow the city hall into the air if the keys were not 
delivered to them.- They claimed that burghers, 
without distinction of religion, instead of mcrcenarj- 
troops, should be allowed to guard the markot-])lace 
in front of the town-hall. 

It was now nightfall, and no definite arrangement 
iiad been concluded. Keverthcles.-) a temporary tmeo 
was made, by means of a conco-S'^ion as to the' guard. 
It was agreed that the burgher.^, Calvinists and 
Lutherans, as well ns Catholics, should be cmiiloycd 
to protect the city. By subtlety, however, the 
Calvinists detailed for that service, were posted not 
in the town-house square, but on the ramparts and at 
the gates. 3 

A nigljt of dreadful expectation was passtsl. Tlw 
army of fifteen thou.sand niTilincers reniainc'd enenraprd 
and barricaded on the Mere, noth gun.s loadeti and 
artillery pointed. Fierce cries of ‘ I.,ong live the 
iK'gcars,' ‘Down with the jtapists,’ nod otlKf sisr- 
nifiennl watchwords, were heard all night long, but 
no more seriouH otitbre.nk oecurnri.* 

During the whole of the foiinwitig day. the CV.lvini-ts 
remained in their enrampment. the Catholi'-', and tic' 
city guardsmen at their iv>ar the city halt. The 
rriiiee was nceupietl in the eouticil-eh'unD-r frotn 

^ llnr, hi J5T, r ej{ '1 (UrfSiUL r^r, tlhi ?t‘jp 

* whi finp lU'* M. i‘i 
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morning till night -R-ifli the municipal milhoritic5i, the 
deputies of ‘the religion,’ nntl the guild oflicers, in 
framing a new treaty of pence. Towards evening 
fifteen articles were agreed upon, which were to ho 
proposed forthu-ith to the insurgents, and in case of 
non-acceptance to he enforced. The arrangement 
provided that there should ho no garrison ; that the 
Sept-eraher contracts permitting the rcformwl worship 
at certain places ndthin the city should !>e maintained ; 
that men of diflcrcnt p.artics should refrain from 
mutual insults; that the two governors, the Prince 
and Hoogstraaten, should keep the keys; that the city 
should he guarded hy both soldicns and citizens, uith- 
out distinction of religious creed ; that a band of four 
hundred cavalrj* and a small flotilla of vessels of war 
should be maintained for the defence of the place, and 
that the expenses to bo incurred .should bo leried 
upon all classes, clerical and la}’, Catholic and Ilo- 
formod, without any exception.' 

It had been intended that the govoniors, accom- 
panied by the magistrates, should fortlnrith proceed to 
the Mere, for the purpose of laying these terms before 
the insurgents. Night had, however, already arrived, 
and itwas understood that the ill-temper of tlic Cal- 
vinists had rather increased than dimini.sljod, so that 
it was doubtful whether the arrangement would bo 
accepted. It was, therefore, necessary to await the 
issue of another day, rather than to provoke a night 
battle in the streets.'* 

During the night the Prince laboured incessantly 
to provide against the dangers of the morrow. The 
Cahdnists had fiercely expressed their disinclination 
to any reasonable arrangement. They had threatened, 
without further pause, to plunder the religious houses 
and the mansions of all tlie ivealthy Catholics, and to 
drive every papist out of town.^ They had sum- 
moned the Lutherans to join with them in their revolt, 
and menaced them, in ease of refusal, with the same 
fate which awaited the Catholics.'* The Prince, who 

' Bor, iii. 158. = Ibid., iii. 158b. ’ Ibid. * Ibid 

f2 
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Tvas himseK a Lutheran, not entirely free from the 
universal prejudice against the Calvinists, whose sect 
he afterwards embraced, was fully aware of the de- 
plorable fact, that the enmity at that day between 
Calvinists and Lutherans was as fierce as that between 
Reformers and Catholics. Ho now made use of this 
feeling, and of Ids influence with those of the Augsburg 
Confession, to save the city. During the night he 
had interviews with the ministers and notable mem- 
bers of the Lutheran churches, and induced them to 
form an alliance upon this occasion with the Catholics, 
and with all friends of order, against an army of out- 
laws wlio were threatening to bum and sack the city. 
Tlie Lutherans, in the silence of night, took arms and 
encamped, to the number of three or four thousand, 
upon the riverside, in the neighbourhood of Sf. 
jSlichaers cloister. Tlie Prince also sent for the deans 
of all the foreign mercantile associations — ^Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, English, Hanseatic — engaged 
their assistance also for the protection of the city, asid 
commanded them to remain in their armour at their 
respective factories, rcad 3 ' to act at a moment’.s warn- 
ing. It was agreed that they aliould bo informed at 
frequent intervals as to the progress of events. ‘ 

On the mornint: of the loth, the city of .\ntwerj> 
presented a fearful sight. Tiirec distinct armies were 
arrayed at diflerent points within its walls. Tiie 
CaUdnists, fifteen thousand strong, lay in their eu- 
campment on the Mere ; the Lutiieranfl, armed, and 
eager for action, were at f>l, .Michael’s ; tlie Catholies 
and the regulars of the cit 3 - guarfi were posted on fi‘C 
square. Botvreen thirty-five and fortv thousand it)'':) 
were up, acconling to the mo-t nuKh'raic eompuf.ation,- 
Ali jKirfies wen? exeitcfl. and eager for the fniy. Tt-" 
fire; of relietous hatred burned flereetj* in ever^' breS't. 

' r.or. lit. ir,s, 15&. Strs-la. VI, Ucy>M, l,i. tV'. IV- 

D{ sir T, t;t<'-«hsi!i. 

’ 'llu* rsUrtnt'-. a« to sh- nf !!;,• ftif t 

•«ts< {smiu.-n tlir>e,<\r,>!, — i'ortr->i''n i)'- n, 

e:;', Mr Tleirii.*.* fir'-Ui-.ra Iti'T!! at tfi 

sirtn'-'l Bt'.il e.ij.tin;'' tic rt. wttii,- ),■• r'l' ea til- tr.'-t lei)''* '? 
lolhilil.-ier !ji;)i HI li|:y tl. .'Oitc!. ’ '--i tUit. t),*, l-j r.-* !/’ '* 
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Manj* malefactors and outlaws, wlio bad found refuge 
in tbe course of recent events at Antwerp, were in the 
ranks of the Calvinists, profaning a sacred cause, and 
inspiring a fanatical party unth bloody resolutions. 
Papists, once and for over, were to be hunted down, 
even ns tlicj' had been for years pursuing Reformers. 
I.rCt the men who had fed fat on the .spoils of plundered 
Christians be dealt with in like fashion. I./:t their 
homes bo sacked, their bodies given to the dogs — such 
were the cries uttered b 3 ' thousands of armed men. 

On the other hand, the Lutherans, ns nngr^v and ns 
rich as the Catholics, saw in cvcrj'Calrinist a murderer 
and a robber, Thev thirsted after their blood ; for 
the spirit of reh'gious frcn7.\% the eharacteristic of the 
century, can n-itli difficulty be comprehended in our 
colder and more sceptical age. There was every 
probability that a bloody battle was to be fought that 
day in the streets of Antwerp — a general engagement, 
in the course of which, whoever might bo the victor's, 
the city was sure to be delivered over to fire, sack, and 
outrage. Such would have been the result, according 
to the concurrent testiraon}' of e^’c-witnesses, and 
contemporary historians of every country and creed, 
but for the courage and wisdom of one man. William 
of Orange know what would be the consequence of a 
battle, pent up within the walls of Antwerp. He fore- 
saw the horrible havoc which was to be expected, the 
desolation which would be brouglrt to every hearth in 
the city. ‘ Never were men so desperate and so willing 
to fight, ’1 said Sir Tliomas Gresham, who had been 
e.xpecting every hour his summons to share in the con- 
flict. If the Prince were unable that morning to avert 

report, there rose up all sorts above fyftie thousand menno very 
well armed.’ — Letter of March 17, 160C, in Burgon. 

The Prince of Orange, who was always moderate in his computa- 
tions on such occasions, stated the whole force on both sides at 
twenty-eight thousand only — Dan E. L. mogen uns vertrauen 
das zu balden seiten in die acht und zwantig tliausend bewerter 
man gewesen seindt.’ — Letter to Landgrave William. Archives ct 
Corrcspondance, ill. 59. This applies exclusively to armed and 
fighting men. 

‘ Letter in Burgon, 17th March. 
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the impending calamity, no other power, under heaven, 
could save Antwerp from destruction. 

The articles prepared on the 14th had been already 
approved by those who represented the Catholic and 
Lutheran interests. They were read early in the 
morning to the troops assembled on the square and at 
St. SlichaeFs, and received with hearty cheers.^ It was 
now necessary that the Calvinists should accept them, 
or that the quarrel should be fought out at once. At 
ten o’clock, William of Orange, attended by his col- 
league, Hoogstraaten, together with a committee of 
the mimicipal authorities, and followed by a hundred 
troopers, rode to the Mere. They wore red scarfs 
over their armour, 2 as symbols by which all those 
who had united to put down the insurrection were dis- 
tinguished. The fifteen thousand Calvinists, fierce 
and disorderly as ever, maintained a threatening aspect. 
Nevertheless, the Prince was allowed to ride into the 
midst of the square. The articles were then read 
aloud by his command, after which, with great com- 
posure, he made a few observations. He pointed out 
that the arrangement offered them was founded upon 
the September concessions, that the right of worship 
was conceded, that the foreign garrison was forbidden, 
and that nothing further could be justly demanded 
or honourably admitted. He told them that a struggle 
upon their part would be hopeless, for the Catholics 
and Lutherans, who were all agreed as to the justice 
of the treaty, outnumbered them by nearly two to 
one. He, therefore, most earnestly and affectionately 
adjured them to testify their acceptance to the peace 
offered by repeating the words with which he should con- 
clude. Then, with a firm voice, the Prince exclaimed, 

‘ God save the ICing !’ It was the last time that those 
words were ever heard from the lips of t)ic man already 
proscribed by Philip. The crowd of Calvinists hesitated 
an instant, and then, unable to resist his tranquil influ- 
ence, convinced by his reasonable language, they raised 
one tremendous shout of ‘ Vivo le Roi !’ 

> I5or, Letter of Sir T. Gresham. 


» Ibitl. 
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Tlie deed Tras done, the peace accepted, the dreadful 
battle averted, Antwerp saved. The deputies of the 
Calvinists now formally accepted and signed the 
articles. ICind words were exchanged among the 
various classes of fellow-citizens, who but an hour before 
bad been thirsting for each other’s blood, the artillery 
and other weapons of waravere restored to the arsenals. 
Calvinists, Lutherans, and Catholics, all laid doum 
their arms, and the city, by three o’clock, was entirclj’^ 
quiet. Fifty thousand ^armed men had been up, 
according to some estimates, yet, after three days of 
dreadful expectation, not a single person had been 
injured, and the tumult was now appeased.^ 

The Prince had, in truth, used the mutual animosity 
of Protestant sects to a good purpose ; averting blood- 
shed by the very weapons with which the battle was 
to have been waged. Gresham was right, however, 
in iiis conjecture that the Regent and court would not 
‘ take the business well.’ Margaret of Parma was in- 
capable of comprehending such a mind as that of 
Orange, or of appreciating its efforts. She was sur- 
rounded by unscrupulous and mercenary soldiers, 
who hailed the coming civil war as the most profitable 
of speculations. ‘ Factotum ’ Mansfcld, the Counts 
Aremberg and Jleghem, the Duke of Aerschot, the 
sanguinary Noircarmes, were already counting their 
share in the coming confiscations. In the internecine 
conflict approaching, there would bo gold for the 
gathering, even if no honourable laurels would wreath 
their swords. ‘ Meghem with his regiment is deso- 
lating the country,’ wrote William of Orange to the 
Landgrave of Hesse, ‘ and reducing many people to 
poverty. Aremberg is doing the same in Friesland. 
They are only thinking how, under the pretext of 
religion, they may grind the poor Christians, and grow 
rich and powerful upon their estates and their blood .’ 2 

The Seignior de Beauvoir Avrote to the Duchess, 

1 Bor, iii. 169. Hoofd, iv. 121, 122. Strada, vi. 252, 253, 
Archives et Correspondance, lii. 48-62, 68, 69. 

^ Archives et Correspondance, iii. 39. 
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claiming all the estates of Tholouse, and of his brother 
St. Aldegonde, as his reward for the Ostrawell victory, ^ 
while Noircarmes was at this very moment to com- 
mence at Valenciennes that career of murder and 
spoliation which, continued at Mons a few years after- 
wards, was to load his name with infamy. 

As a matter of course, therefore, Margaret of Parma 
denounced the terms by which Antwerp had been 
saved as a ‘ novel and exorbitant capitulation,’ _ and 
had no intention of signifying her approbation either 
to prince or magistrate. ^ 


CHAPTER X 

Egmont and Acrachofc before Valencicnnee — Severity of E^ 9 nt — 
Capitulation of the city — Escape and capture of the rpinisters 
— Execution of Ea Grange and De Bray — Horrible cruelty at 
Valenciennes — Effects of the reduction of Valenciennes — 
The Duchess at Antwerp — Armed invasion of the pfoymees 
decided upon in Spain — Appointment of Alva — Indignjjtinu of 
Margaret— Jlission of De Billy — Pretended ^•isit of Philip— - 
Attempts of the Duchess to gain over Orange — Suasion of 
Berty — Interview between Orange and Egmont at V Hie- 
brock — Orange’s letters to Pliilip, to Egmont, and to Horn— - 
Orange departs from the Ketherlands — Pliilip’s letter w 
Egmont — Secret intelligence received by Orange — La Torre s 
mission to Brederodc — Brcdcrode’s departure and death — 
Death of Br-rgh! ’;- ■ De.-pair In the provinces — Great emigra- 
tion — ri-.ii-;;;; . i.pon those of the now religion — 

Edict of M.'iv — Wr;.;’:' of the King. 

Valenciennes, whose fate depended so closely upon 
the issue of these various events, was now trezuhling 
to her fall. Noircarmes had been drawing the lines 
more and more closely about the city, and by a re- 
finement of cruelty had compelled many Caiviniste 
from Tournay to act as pioneers in tJie trenches 
against their own brethren in Valenciennes.^ After 
the defeat of Tholouse, and the consequent frastration 
of all Brederodo’s arrangements to relieve the siege, 
the Duchess had .sent a fresh summons to Valen- 
cienne.s, together with letters acquainting the citizens 

’ Correspondence de Philippe II., i. SfC, 

’ Gcrre.spondnncp de Mnrg. d’.Vutriclic, 227. 

* PasQiiiiT do in Barre M.S., f. P2. 
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■with the results of the Ostrawell battle. The intelli- 
gence ^va.s not believed. Egmont and Aersehot, 
ho'wever, to whom Margaret had entrusted this last 
mission to the beleaguered town, roundly rebuked the. 
deputies who came to treat with them, for their inso- 
lence in daring to doubt the word of the Regent. 
The t^a•o seigniors had established themselves in the 
Chateau of Beusnngc. at a league’s distance from 
Valenciennes. Here thej' received commissioners from 
the citj^ half of whom were Catholic.s a]»pointed by 
the magistrates, half Calnnists deputed by the con- 
sistories. These cnvoj's were informed that the 
Duchess would pardon the city for its past ofFcncc.s, 
provided the gates .should now be opened, the garrison 
received, and a complete suppression of all religion 
except that of Rome acquic.sced in without a murmur. 
As nearly the whole population was of the Calvinist 
faith, these terms could hardly be thought favourable. 
It was, however, added, that fourteen daj'i? should ho 
allowed to the Reformers for the purpose of converting 
their property, and retiring from the country.^ 

The deputies, after conferring -with their constituents 
in the city, returned on the following da}' -with counter- 
propositions, which were not more likely to find favour 
with the government. They offered to accept the 
garrison, pro'vided the soldiers should live at their 
own expense, without any tax to the citizens for their 
board, lodging, or pay. They claimed that nil pro- 
perty which had been seized should be restored, all 
persons accused of treason liberated. They demanded 
the unconditional revocation of the edict by which the 
city had been declared rebellious, together with a 
guarantee from the Knights of the Fleece and the state 
council that the terms of the proposed treaty should 
be strictly observed, ^ 

As soon as these terms had been read to the two 
seigniors, the Duke of Aerschot burst into an im- 
moderate fit of laughter. He protested that nothing 
could be more ludicrous than such propositions, 

^ Pontus Payen MS. Valenciennes MS. ® Pontua Paycn MS 
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worthy of a conqueror dictating a peace, thus offered 
by a city closely beleaguered, and entirely at the 
mercy of the enemy, ©le Duke’s hilarity was not 
shared by Egmont, who, on the contrary, fell into a 
furious passion. He swore that the city should be 
burned about their ears, and that every one of the 
inhabitants should be put to the sword for the insolent 
language which they had thus dared to address to 
a clement sovereign. He ordered the trembling 
deputies instantly to return with this peremptory 
rejection of their terms, and with his command that 
the proposals of government should be accepted within 
three days’ delay. 

The commissioners fell upon their knees at Egmont’s 
feet, and begged for mercy. They implored him at 
least to send this imperious message by some other 
hand than theirs, and to permit them to absent them- 
selves from the city. They should be tom limb from 
limb, they said, by the enraged inhabitants, if they 
dared to present themselves with such instructions 
before them. Egmont, however, assured them that 
the3’’ should be sent into the city, bound hand and 
foot, if they did not instantly obey his orders. The 
deputies, therefore, with heavy hearts, were fain to 
return home with this bitter result to their negotia- 
tions. The terms were rejected, as a matter of course, 
but the gloomy forebodings of the commissioners, as 
to their own fate at the hands of their fellow-citizens, 
were not fulfilled.^ 

Instant measures were now taken to cannonade the 
city. Egmont, at the hazard of his life, descended 
into the foss, to reconnoitre the works, and to form an 
opinion os to the most eligible quarter at wdiich to 
direct the batteries.^ Having communicated the 
result of his investigations to Noiroarmes, ho returned 
to report all these proceedings to the Regent at Brussels. 
Certainly the Count had now separated himself far 
enough from ^V'illiam of Orange, and was manifesting 
an energy in the cause of t^-ranny which was sufficiently 
* Pontiis P.-iycn 5IS. Valenciennes MS. ’ llil<l. 
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uiiscnipulous. Many people who hod been deceived 
by his luorc generous demonst rations in former times, 
tried to porsundc tlicniselvci; that he. was acting a part. 
Noirenrraes, however — and no man was nmre com- 
petent to decide the question — distinctly expre.ssed 
his entire confidence in Eginont-’s loyaUyA Margaret 
had responded warmly to his eidogies, had read with 
approbation secret letters fronr Egmont. to Noircannes, 
and had expressed the utmost resjiect. attd aiTcction 
for ‘ the Count.’ Egmont had also lost no time in 
renting to Philip, informing him that ho had selected 
the most eligible spot for battering down the obstinate 
city of Valenciennes, regretting that he could not have 
had the eight or ten military companies, now at his 
disposal, at an earlier day, in which case he should 
have been able to suppress many t\umilts, but con- 
gratulating his soverei^ that the preachers were all 
fugitive, the reformed religion suppressed, and tlio 
people ^sarmed. Ho assured the ICing that ho would 
neglect no effort to prevent any renewal of the tumults, 
and expressed the hope that his .Majesty would bo 
satisfied with his conduct, notwithstanding tho 
calumnies of wliich the times were ful).- 

Noircarmes meanwhile had unmasked his batteries, 
and opened his fire e.xactly according to Egmont’s 
suggestions.^ Tho artillery played first upon what 
was called the ‘ MHiite Tower,’ wliich happened to 
bear this ancient, rhyming inscription : — 

‘ When every man receives Ills own. 

And justice rciens for strons .and we.ak. 

Perfect simll be tliis tower of atone. 

And — all the dumb will learn to speak.'* 

For some unknown reason, the rather insipid quatrain 
was tortnred into a baleful projihocy. It was con- 
sidered very ominous that tho battery .should bo first 

* Correspondance de Guillaurae le Tacit., 11. 502. 

" Correspondance de Philippe II.. i. 524. 

® Pontus Payen MS. Correspondance do Phillppo II., I., ubl sup. 

* ‘ Quand chacun sera satisfalct, 

Et la justice resnera, 

Ce boulevard sera parfaict, 

Et — la muette parlcra.’ — V.alcncicnnes MS. 
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opened against this Sibylline tower. The chimes, 
too, which had been playing, all through the siege, the 
music of Marot’s sacred songs, happened that morning 
to be sounding forth from every belfry the twenty- 
second psalm : ‘ My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me 

It was Palm Sunday, 23rd of March. The women 
and children were going mournfully about the streets, 
bearing green branches in their hands, and praying 
upon their knees, in every part of the city. Despair 
and superstition had taken possession of citizens who 
up to that period had justified La Noue’s assertion, 
that none could endure a siege like Huguenots. As 
soon as the cannonading began, the spirit of the in- 
habitants seemed to depart. The ministers exhorted 
their flocks in vain as the tiles and chimneys began 
to topple into the streets, and the concussions of the 
artillery were responded to by the universal wailing 
of affrighted women. ^ 

Upon the very first day after the unmasidng of the 
batteries, the city sent to Noircarmes, offering almost 
an unconditional surrender. Not the sliglitest breach 
had been effected — ^not the least danger of an assault 
existed — yet the citizens, who had earned the respcpt 
of their antagonists by the courageous manner in 
wliich they had sallied and sldrmishcd during the 
siege, now in despair at any hope of eventual succour, 
and completely demoralized by the course of recent 
events outside their walls, suiTOndercd ignominiously, 
and at discretion.^ Tlie only stipulation agreed to 
by Noircarmes was, that the city should not be sacked, 
and that the lives of the inhabitants should bo spared.* 

Tills pledge was, however, only made to bo broken. 
Nou'carraes entered the cit}' and closed the gntc.«. 
All the richest citizens, who of course were deemed thi 
most criminal, were instantly arrested. The .soldier.’ 
although not permitted formally to sack tlio city, wen 

' Valt’ncicnnci MS. ’ Ponttn I’ayen JtS. 

* Ibid. Vtilcnci«nn>'!i MS. Dor. 111. HZ. 

< Dor, ill. 142. IloofJ, tv. 129 (tibi. 
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qunrteml upon the inlinbitant-p. whom they rohhod 
and murdered, according to the testimony of a Catholic 
citizen, almost at. their ple.asure,* 

Michael Herlin, a very wealthy and distincuished 
burgher, was arrested upon the lirst. day. TIu* two 
ministers, Guido do Bray and Pcrogritio tie la Grange, 
together with the son of Herlin, ciTected their escape 
b3’ the water-gate. Ilar-ing taken refuge in a tavern 
at Saint .Arnaud, thoj- were observed, as they sat at. 
supper, bj' a peasant, who forthwith ran oft to the 
mayor of the borough with the intelligence that some 
individuals, who looked like fugitives, liad arrived at 
Saint Amaud. One of them, .said the informer, was 
richly dressed, and wore a gold-hilted sword with 
velvet seabbard. By the dc-scription, the maj'or 
recognized Herlin the younger, and suspected his com- 
panions. Thej’ were all arrested, ancl sent to Noir- 
carmes. The ' two Herlius. father and son, were 
immediately beheaded.^ Guido do Bray and Pere- 
grine de la Grange wero loarlcd with chains, and thrown 
into a filth}’’ dungeon, previous^ to their being hanged.-'’ 
Here they were r-isited bj’ the Countc.ss do Roculx, 
who was cm'ious to see how the Cahdnists sustained 
themselves in their martyrdom. She asked tliem how 
they could sleep, cat, or drink, when covered with 
such heavy fetters. ‘ Tlie cause, and raj’ good con- 
science,’ answered De Bray, ‘ make me eat, drink, and 
sleep better than those who are doing me nTong. 
These shackles are more honourable to me than golden 
rings and chains. They are more useful to me, and 
as I hear their clanli, raethinks I hear the music of 
sweet voiees and the tinkling of lutes.’* 

This exultation never deserted these courageous 
enthusiasts. They received their eondemnation to 
death ‘ as if it had been an invitation to a marriage 
feast.’® They encouraged the friends who erowded 

* Valenciennes MS. * Pontns Paycn MS. 

* Brandt, Keiormatic, i. 448, 449. 

* Ibid. Hist, des Mart., f. 001, 002, apud Brandt. 

. 5 ‘ En Bchickten sich soo blij niocdelijk tot aterveii als of ze ter 

bruiloft gingen.’ — Brandt, ubi sup. 
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their path to the scaffold with exhortations to remaic 
true in the Reformed faith. La Grange, standing 
upon the ladder, proclaimed with a loud voice, that 
he was slain for having preached the pure word of 
God to a Christian people in a Christian land. De 
Bray, under the same gibbet, testified stoutly that 
he, too, had committed that offence alone. He warned 
his friends to obey the magistrates, and all others in 
authority, except in matters of conscience ; to abstain 
from sedition, but to obey the will of God. Tiie 
executioner threw him from the ladder while he was 
yet speaking. So ended the lives of two eloquent, 
learned, and highly-gifted divines.^ 

Many hundreds of victims were sacrificed in the 
unfortunate city. ‘ There were a great many other 
citizens strangled or beheaded,’ says an aristocratic 
Catholic historian of the time, ‘ but they were mostly 
personages of little quality, whose names are quite 
xmknown to me.’2 The franchises of the city were all 
revoked. There was a prodigious amount of property 
confiscated to the benefit of Noircarmes and the rest 
of the ‘ Seven Sleepers.’ Many Calvinists were 
burned, others were hanged. ‘ For trvo whole years/ 
says another Catholic, who was a citizen of Valenciennes 
at the time, ‘ there was scarcely a week in which several 
citizens loere not executed, and often a great number were 
dispatched at a time. All tliis gave so much alarm to 
the good and innocent, that many quitted the city as 
fast as they could. If the gooH and innocent hap- 
pened to be rich, they' might bo sure tliat Noircarmc.' 
would deem that a crime for which no goodness and 
innocence could atone. 

Upon the fate of Valenciennos had depended, as 
if by- common agreement, the whole destiny of the 
anti-Catholic party-. * People had learned at last.' 
says another Walloon, ‘ that the King had long arms. 

' lirandt. Hist, des Martyrs, ubi sup. 

- Pontus Payen 3IS. — ' lieancoup el'niitros liouraeois rf’csurcnt 
(lepuls pnrpll traictemont. <jul cstoicnl persoiin.iRM dc pctlt« 
qualiti at A moy inroemrs.’ 

» Valcuoiennes MS. 
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and that he had not been enlisting soldiers to string 
heads. So they drew in their horns and their cnl 
tempers, meaning to put them forth again, should the 
government hot sueceed at the siege of Valenciennes.’^ 
The government had succeeded, however, and the 
consternation was extreme, the general submission 
immediate and even abject. ‘ The capture of Valen- 
ciennes,’ wrote Noircarmes to Granvclle, ‘ has worked 
a miracle. The other cities all come forth to meet me, 
putting the rope around their o^vn necks.’^ No oppo- 
sition was offered anywhere. Tournay had been 
crushed ; Valenciennes, Bois lo Due, and all other 
important places, accepted their garrisons without a 
murmur. Even Antwerp had made its last struggle, 
and as soon as the back of Orange was tm-ned, knelt 
down in the dust to receive its bridle. The Prince 
had been able, by his courage and wisdom, to avert a 
sanguinary conflict within its walls, but his personal 
presence alone eould guarantee anjd.hing like reh'gious 
liberty for the inhabitants, now that the rest of the 
country was subdued. On the 26th April, sixteen 
companies of infantry, imder Count Mansfeld, entered 
the gates.3 On the 28th the Duchess made a wsit to 
the city, where she was received with respect, but where 
her_eyes were shocked by that which slie termed the 
‘ abominable, sad, and hideous spectacle of the deso- 
lated churches.’^ 

To the eyes of all who loved their fatherland and 
their race, the sight of a desolate country, ^vith its 
ancient charters superseded by brute force, its in- 
dustrious population swarming from the land in 
droves, as if the pestilence were raging, with gibbet 
and scaffolds erected in every callage, and with a 
sickening, and universal apprehension of still darker 
disasters to follow, was a spectacle stiff more sad, 
hideous, and abominable. 

For it was now decided that the Duke of Alva, at 

Benom de Brance MS., i. 35, 37. 

^ Gachard, Preface to Guillaume le Tacit., ii. cM., note 2. 

“ Gachard, Preface, etc., Ixxxix. 

* Correspondance de Quiliaume le Tacit., ii. 383-386. 
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the head of a Spanish army,- should forth-ndth take liis 
departure for the Netherlands. A land already 
subjugated ■was to be crushed, and every vestige of 
its ancient liberties destroyed. The conquered pro- 
•vinces, once the abode of municipal liberty, of science, 
art, and literature, and blessed with an unexampled 
mercantile and manufacturing prosperity, ■rt'ere to 
' be placed in absolute subjection to the cabinet council 
at Madrid. A dull and malignant bigot, assisted by 
a few Spanish grandees, and residing at the other 
extremity of Europe, was thenceforth to exercise 
despotic authority over countries which for centuries 
had enjoyed a local administration, and a system 
nearly approaching to complete self-government. 
Such was the policy devised by Granvelle and Spinosn,^ 
which the Duke of Alva, upon the 15th April, had left 
Madrid to enforce. 

It was very natural that hlargaret of Parma should 
be indignant at being thus superseded. She con- 
sidered herself as ha-ving acquired much credit by the 
manner in which the latter insurrectionary movements 
had been suppressed, so soon as Philip, after liis endless 
tergiversations, had supplied her with arms and 
money. Therefore she wrote in a tone of great asperity 
to her brother, expressing her discontent. She had 
always been trammelled in her action, she said, by 
his restrictions upon her authority. Slio complained 
that he had no regard for her reputation or her peace 
of mind. Notwithstanding all impediments and 
dangers, she had at last settled the countr 3 ’’, and now 
another person was to reap the honour.^ She al=o 
despatched the Seigneur do Bill}* to Spain, for the 
purpose of making verbal representations to hi* 
IMajesty upon the inexpediency of sending the Duke 
of Alva to the Nctltcrlands at that juncture with a 
Spanish armj'.^ 

Margaret gained nothing, however, by her letters 

* Confessions of Del Ilio. 

■ Corrcsitond.ancc de I’tilllpjie II.. 1. 523. 

* I’ontus Daycn MS. Corrcspondanco de Pliilipp') 11., I. ‘’39- 
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and her envoy, save a round rebuke from Philip, who 
was not nccustoincd to brook the language of remon- 
strance, even from his sister. His purpose was fixed. 
Absolute submission was now to bo rendered by all. 

‘ He was highl5’' astonished and dissatisfied,’ ho said, 

‘ that she should dare to \mte to him with so much 
passion, and in so resolute a manner. If she received no 
other recompense, save the glory of having restored the 
service of God, she ought to express her gratitude to the 
King for having given her the opportunity of so doing.’ ^ 
Tlie affectation of clement intentions was still main- 
tained, together with the empt}' pretence of the royal 
visit. Alva and his army were coming merety to pre- 
pare the waj' for the ICing. who still represented him- 
self as ‘ debonair and gentle, slow to anger, and averse 
from bloodshed.’ Superficial people believed that the 
Edng was really coming, and hoped wonders from his 
advent. The Duchess knew’ better. The Pope never be- 
lieved in it, Granvello never believed in it, the Prince of 
Orange never believed in it, Councillor d’Assonlcvillc 
never believed in it. ‘ His Slajesty,’ says the Walloon 
historian, who wrote from As.sonleville’s papers, ‘ had 
many imperative reasons for not coming. He was fond 
; of quiet, he was a great negotiator, distinguished for 
1 phlegm and modesty, disinclined to long journeys, 
' particularly to sea voyages, which were very painful 
to him. 'Moreover, he was then building his Escorial 
' with so much taste and affection that it w’as impossible 
\ for him to leave home.’^ These excellent reasons 


sufficed to detain the monarch, in whose place a general 
was appointed, who, it must be confessed, was neither 
^ phlegmatic nor modest, and whose energies were quite 
'• equal to the work required. There had in truth never 
► been anything in the King’s project of visiting the 
Netherlands but pretence.^ 

i'* On the other hand, the work of Orange for the time 
was finished. He had saved Antwerp, he had done 


? Correspondance de Philippe 11., i. 640. 

' Uenqm de Prance MS., i. 29. 

Nihil profectionis inerat, praeter speciem.’fiays Strada, vi. 280. 
jSi VOL. n. 
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his best to maintain the liberties of the country, the 
rights of conscience, and the royal authority, so far as 
they were compatible with each other. The alter- 
native had now been distinctly forced upon every 
man, either to protm'se blind obedience or to accept 
the position of a rebel. William of Orange had 
thus become a rebel. He had been requested to 
sign the new oath, greedily taken by the Mansfelds, 
the Berlaymonts, the Aerschots, and the’^Egmonts, to 
obey every order which he might receive, against 
every person and in every place, without restriction 
or limitation,^ and he had distinctly and repeatedly 
declined the demand. He had again and again in- 
sisted upon resigning all his offices. Tlie Duchess, 
more and more anxious to gain over such an influential 
personage to the cause of tyranny, had been most im- 
portunate in her requisitions. ‘ A man noth so noble a 
heart,’ she wrote to the Prince, ‘ and -with a descent 
from such illustrious and loyal ancestors, can surely 
not forget his duties to lus Majesty and the country.’® 
WiUiam of Orange knew his duty to both better 
than the Duchess could understand. He answered 
this fresh summons by reminding her that ho had 
uniformly refused the new and extraordinary pledge 
required of him. He had been true to his old oaths, 
and therefore no fresh pledge was necessary, hlorc- 
over, a pledge without limitation ho would never 
take. The case might happen, he said, that he should 
ho ordered to do things contrary to his conscience, 
prejudicial to his Majesty’s service, and in violation of 
his oaths to maintain the laws of the country. He 
therefore once more resigned all his offices, and signified 
his intention of leaving the provinces.® 

Margaret had prcviou.sly invited him to an interview 
at Brussels, which ho h^ declined, because he had 
discovered a conspiracy in that jilaco to ‘ play him a 
trick.’ As^onlovillc had already been sent to him 
without effect. Ho had refused to meet a deputation 
of Fleece Knights at Mechlin, from the same suspicion 
> Grocn V. I’rinvt , .Vrdilvict, ii). 43.48. * lliitl. ’ lliSJ. 
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of foul plnr. After the terminivtion of the AntAVorj> 
tumult. Orange again wotc to the Duchc??, upon the 
19th March, repeating his refusal to take the oath, and 
stating that he considered himself ns at least susj)endcd 
from all his functions, since she had refused, upon the 
ground of incapacity, to accept his formal resignation. 
Margaret now determined, by the advice of tlie state 
council, to send Sccrctara* Bcrty, provided with an 
ample letter of instructions, upon a special mission 
to the Prince at Antwerp. That respectable function- 
ary performed his task with credit, going through the 
usual formalities, and adducing the threadbare argu- 
ments in favour of the unlimited oatli, with much 
adroitness and decorum. Ho mildly pointed out the 
impropriety of lajdng down such responsible posts 
as those which the Prince now occupied at such a 
iuncture. He alluded to the distress winch the step 
must occasion to the debonair sovereign. 

WilUam of Orange became somewhat impatient 
under the official lecture of this secretarj" to the privy 
council, a mere man of sealing-wax and protocols. 
Tlje slender stock of platitudes vnth which he had 
come provided was soon exhaustecL His arguments 
shrivelled at once in the scorn with which the Prince 
received them. The great statesman, who, it was 
hoped, would be entrapped to ruin, dishonour, and 
death by such very feeble artifices, asked indignantly 
whether it were really expected that he should acknow- 
ledge himself perjured to his old obligations by now 
signing now ones ; that he should disgrace himself 
by an unlimited pledge which might reqmro him to 
break his oaths to the prorincial statutes and to the 
Emperor ; that he should consent to admim’ster the 
religious edicts wliich he abhorred ; that ho should act 
as executioner of Christians on account of their re- 
' ligious opinions, an office against which his soul re- 
volted ; that he should bind himself by an unlimited 
promise which might require him to put his oum uifo 
to death, because she was a Lutheran ? Moreover, 
was it to be supposed that he would obey uithout 
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xestriction any orders issued to him -in his Majesty’s 
name, when the King’s representative might be a 
person whose supremacy it ill became one of his race 
to acknowledge ? Was William of Orange to receive 
absolute commands from the Duke of Alva ? Having 
mentioned that name with indignation, the Prince 
became silent.^ 

It was very obvious that no impression was to be 
made upon the man by formalists. Poor Berty re- 
turned to his green board in the council-room with 
his prods verbal of the conference. Before he took 
his leave, however, he prevailed upon Orange to hold 
an interview with the Duke of Aerschot, Coxmt Mans- 
feld, and Count Egmont.® 

This memorable meeting took place at Willebroek, 
a village midway between Antwerp and Brussels, in 
the first week of April. The Duke of Aerschot was 
prevented from attending, but Mansfeld and Egmont 
— accompanied by the faithful Berty, to make another 
prods verbal — duly made their appearance.^ The 
Prince had never felt much sympathy with Jlansfeld, 
but a tender and honest friendship bad always existed 
between himself and Egmont, notwithstanding the 
difference of their characters, the incessant artifices 
employed by the Spanish court to separate them, and 
the impassable chasm wliich now existed between their 
respective positions tow^ards the government. 

The same commonplaces of argument and rhetoric 
were now discussed between Orange and the other 
three personages, the Prince distinctly stating, in 
conclusion, that ho considered himself as discharged 
from all his offices, and that ho was about to leave the 
Netherlands for Germany. Tlio interview, had it 
been confined to such formal conversation, would 
have but little liistorio interest. Egmont’s choice 

» Str.-vda. vi. £05-208. Iloofd, Iv. 130. Corrrsp, dc GuHlaum' 
fc Tacit., 11. 354, 355-300, 370, 391-417. 

' Strada. £08. 

• Corrcfliiontlanco do Guill.'iumo lo Tacit., II. 410-418. Tli' 
procti vctb.nl made by Ilcrty upon this occasion boa been lost- 
Gactiard, note, p. 417. Guill.wimc ic Tacit., 11. Compare Straih. 
vl. 208, 200. 
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had been made. Several months before ho had sig- 
nified his determination to hold those for enemies 
who should cease to conduct themselves os faithful 
vassals, declared himself to be without fear that the 
country was to bo placed in the hands of Spaniards, 
and disavowed all intention, in any case whatever, 
of taldng arms against the ICing.^ His subsequent 
course, as we have seen, had been entirely in con- 
formity vdth these solemn declarations. Nevertheless, 
the Prince, to whom they had been made, thought it 
still possible to withdraw his friend from the precipice 
upon wliich ho stood, and to save him from his im- 
pending fate. His love for Egmont liad, in his own 
noble and pathetic language, ‘ strucic its roots too 
deeply into his heart ’ to permit him, in this their 
parting interview, to neglect a last effort, even if this 
solemn warning were destined to be disregarded. 

By any reasonable construction of history, Philip 
was an unscrupulous usurper, who was attempting to 
convert liimself from a Duke of Brabant and a Count 
of Holland into an absolute long. It was William who 
was maintaining, Philip who was destrojdng ; and the 
monarch who was thus blasting the happiness of the 
provinces, and about to decimate their population, 
was by the same process to undermine his own power 
for ever, and to divest himself of his richest inheritance. 

' ' Could a vision, like that imagined by the immortal 
, dramatist for another tyrant and murderer, have ro- 
' vealed the future to Philip, he, too, might have beheld 
: his victim, not crowned himself, but pointing to a 
■ line of kings, even to some who tico-fold balls and 
^ treble sceptres carried, and smiling on them for his. 
j But such considerations as these had no effect upon 
the Prince of Orange. He knew liimself aheady 
proscribed, and he knew that the secret condemnation 
‘ had extended to Egmont also. He was anxious that 
' his friend should prefer the privations of exile, with 
the chance of becoming the champion of a struggling 
I* countryj to the wretched fate towards which his blind 
it 1 Gachard, Preface to vol. ii. Qulllaumo le Tacit., eix- 
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confidence was leading him. Even then it seemed 
possible that the brave soldier, who had been recently 
defiling his sword in the cause of tyranny, might be- 
come mindful of his brighter and earlier fame. Had 
Egmont been as true to his native land as, until ‘ the 
long divorce of steel fell on him,’ he was faithful to 
Philip, he might yet have earned brighter laurels 
than those gained at St. Quentin and Gravelingen. 
Was he doomed to fall, he might find a glorious death 
upon freedom’s battlefield, in place of that darker 
departure then so near him, which the prophetic 
language of Orange depicted, but which he was too 
sanguine to fear. He spoke with confidence of the 
royal clemency. ‘ Alas, Egmont,’ answered the 
Prince, ‘ the King’s clemency, of which you boast, 
will destroy you. Would that I might be deceived, 
but I foresee too clearly that jmu are to be the bridge 
which the Spaniards will destroy so soon as they have 
passed over it to invade our country. With these 
last solemn words he concluded his appeal to awaken 
the Count from his fatal security. Then, as if per- 
suaded that he was looking upon his friend for tiie 
last time, William of Orange threw his arms around 
Egmont, and held him for a moment in a close embrace. 
Tears fell from the eyes of both at this parting moment 
— and then the brief scene of simple and lofty pathos 
terminated — Egmont and Orange separated from 
each other, never to meet again on earth. 2 

A few days afterwards. Orange addre.sscd a letter 

> Stnvda. vi. 280. Compare BentlvoBtio. lit. r>5. 

’ Ibid. — Hoofd alludes to a rumour, occordinK to which CBmont 
said to Orange at parting. ‘ Adieu, landless I’rinco I' and was 
answered by his friend witii ’ Adieu, lieadii-ss Count I’ ‘ 
voepht’er by dat ry voorts clkandre. Prins zondcr goedt. Orasf 
zonder hooft. zoaden adieu gezcit hebhen.' The story lias been 
often repeated, yet nothing could svcil be more insipid than sneb 
an invention, lloofd observes tliat tlic wliole converRntInn wa* 
reported by a person ahom the Calvinists liad concealed In the 
chimney o( tlie apartment where tlie Interview took place. U 
would be dlflicult to believe in such epigrams even had the b(s- 
torinn himself been In tbe chimney. lie, however, only gives tpe 
anecdote a* a rumour, sslvlch he does not hlm*clt believe. ‘ Taels 
ik noehtan.s nlct zoo zeeker lioude.' etc. — lloofd, Ncdctl. 

Iv. 131. 
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to Philip, once more resigning all his offices, and 
announcing his intention of departing from tlic Nether- 
lands for Germany. He added, that he should bo 
al\rays ready to place himself and his property at the 
King’s orders in everything which he believed con- 
ducive to the. trite serrnce of his Majesty.^ The Prince 
had already received a remarkable warning from old 
Landgrave Philip of Hesse, who had not forgotten the 
insidious manner in which his own memorable captivity 
bad been brought about by the arts of Granvollo and 
of Alva. ‘ Let them not smear your mouths mth 
honey,’ said the Landgrave. ‘ If the three seigniors, 
of whom the Duchess Margaret has had so much to 
say, are invited to court by Alva, under pretext of 
friendly consultation, lot them bo wary, and think 
twice ere the}' accept. I know the Duke of Alva 
and the Spaniards, and how they dealt with me.’^ 

The Prince, before he departed, took a final leave 
of Horn and Egmont, by letters, which, as if aware 
of the monumental character they were to assume for 
posterity, he drew up in Latin.^ He desired, now that 
he was turning his back upon the country, that those 
two nobles who had refused to imitate, and had 
advised against his course, should remember that he 
was acting deliberately, conscientiously, and in pur- 
suance of a long-settled plan. 

To Coimt Horn he declared himself unable to con- 
nive longer at the sins daily committed against the 
country and his own conscience. He assured him that 
the government had been accustoming the country to 
panniers, in order that it might now accept patiently 
the saddle and bridle. For himself, he said, his back 
was not strong enough for the weight abeady irn- 
posed upon it, and he preferred to endure any calamity 
which might happen to him in exile, rather than be 
compelled by those whom they had all condemned 
to acquiesce in the object so long and steadily pur- 
sued.'* 

* Archives efc Correspondance, ili. 64, 65. 

® Ibid., ili. 42. 3 Ibid., Hi. 69-73. * Ibid. 
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He reminded Egmont, who had been urging liim 
by letter to remain, that his resolution had been de- 
liberately taken, and long since communicated to his 
friends. He could not, in conscience, take the oath 
required, nor would he, now that all eyes were turned 
upon him, remain in the land, only recusant. He pre- 
ferred to encounter all that could happen, rather than 
attempt to please others by the sacrifice of h'berty. 
of his fatherland, of his own conscience. ‘ I hope, 
therefore,’ said he to Egmont in conclusion, ‘ that 
you, after weighing my reasons, will not disapprove 
my departure. The rest I leave to God, who will 
dispose of all as may most conduce to the glory of His 
name. For yourself, I pray you to believe that you 
have no more sincere friend than I am. My love for 
you has struck such deep root into my heart, that it 
can be lessened by no distance of time or place, and I 
pray you in return to maintain the same feelings 
toward me which you have always cherished. ^ 

The Prince had left Antwerp upon the 11th April, 
and had written these letters from Breda, upon the 
13th of the same month. Upon the 22nd, he took his 
departure for Dillenburg, the ancestral scat of his 
family in Germany, by the way of Grave and Cloves.® 

It was not to be supposed that this parting message 
would influence Egmont’s decision with regard to his 
own movements, when his determination had not been 
shaken at Iris memorable inter\uew with the Prince. 
The Count’s fate was sealed. Had ho not been praised 
by Noircarmes ; had he not earned the hypocritical 
commendations of Duchess Margaret ; nay more, had 
I'c not just received a most affectionate letter of thanks 
and approbation from the King of Spain himself ? 
This letter, one of the most striking monuments of 
Philip’s cold-blooded perfidy, was dated the 20th of 
March. ‘ I am pleased, my cousin,’ uTote the monarch 
to Egmont, ‘ that you have taken the now oath, not 
that 1 considered it at all necessary so far as regards 
yourself, but for the example which you have thus 

> ArcWvcs t>t CarrespotKlnnre, HI. OO-T.S. • Ibid.. HI. 73, 74. 
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given to others, and which I hope they will all follow. 
I have received not less pleasure in hearing of the 
excellent manner in which you are doing your duty, 
the assistance you are rendering, and the offers which 
you are making to my sister, for which I thank you, 
and request you to continue in the same course.’^ 

The words were written by the royal hand, which 
had already signed the death-warrant of the man to 
whom they were addressed. Alva, who came pro- 
vided with, full powers to carry out the great scheme 
resolved upon, unrestrained by provincial laws or by 
the statutes of the Golden Fleece, had left Madrid 
to embark for Carthagena, at the very moment when 
Egmont was reading the royal letter. ^ ‘ The Spanish 

honey,’ to use once more old Landgrave Philip’s 
homely metaphor, had done its work, and the un- 
fortunate victim was already entrapped. 

Count Horn remained in gloomy silence in his lair 
at Weert, awaiting the hunters of men, aheady on 
their way. It seemed inconceivable that he, too, who 
knew himself suspected and dishked, should have 
thus bhnded himself to liis position. It will be seen, 
however, that the same perfidy was to be employed 
to ensnare him which proved so successful with 
Egmont. 

As for the Prince himself, he did not move too soon. 
Not long after his arrival in Germany, Vandenesse, 
the King’s private secretary, but Orange’s secret 
agent, wrote him word that he had read letters from 
the King to Alva, in which the Duke was instructed 
' to ‘ arrest the Prince as soon as he could lay hands 
upon him, and not to let Tiis trial last more than 
twenty-jour hours'^ 

^ Foppens, Supplfiment, ii. 544. 

- Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 528, 15th April, 1567. 

s This appears in a document, never yet published, in the Eoyal 
Archives at Dresden. It is a report drawn up by Captain von 
Berlepsch, of an interview held with the Prince of Orange, to 
whom he had been deputed by the Elector Augustus of Saxony. 
It is to be remarked, moreover, that Augustus at this period 
(November, 1567), declined receiving the Prince at Eresden, while 
professing the greatest interest in his welfare 1 Unpublished letter 
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Brederode had remained at Viane, and afterwards 
at 'Amsterdam, since the ill-starred expedition of 
Tholouse, which he had organized, but at which he 
had not assisted. He had given much annoyance to 
the magistracy of Amsterdam, and to all respectable 
persons. Calvinist or Catholic. He made much mis- 
chief, but excited no hopes in the minds of reformers. 
He was ever surrounded by a host of pot companions, 
swaggering nobles disguised as sailors, bankrupt 
tradesmen, fugitives and outlaws of every descrip- 
tion, excellent people to drink the beggars’ health 
and to bawl the beggars’ songs, but quite unfit for 
any serious enterprise.* People of substance were 
wary of him, for they had no confidence in his capacity, 
and were afraid of his frequent demands for contri- 
butions to the patriotic cause. He spent his time in 
the pleasure gardens, shooting at the mark nlth 
arquebus or crossbow, drinking ^vith his comrades, 
and shrieking ‘ Vivent les gueux.’^ 

The Regent, determined to dislodge him, had sent 
Secretary La Torre to him in hlarch, with instructions 
that if Brederode refused to leave Amsterdam, the 
magistracy were to call for assistance upon Count 
Meghem, who had a regiment at Utrecht.^ Tliis 
clause made it impossible for La Torre to exhibit his 
instructions to Brederode. Upon his refusal, that 
personage, although he knew the secretary as well as 
he knew his own father, coolly informed him that ho 
knew notliing about him ; that ho did not consider 
him as respectable a person as he protended to bo ; 
that he did not believe a word of Ids having any com- ' 
mission from the Duchess, add that he should there- 
from Elector Augu^tHB to Prince W. of Ornnee, lOtli Xov.. I.''>r>7, 

In Dresden Archives. ‘So finite nucli des Konnincs Vortrnuler 
Kominerllng Signor V.mdcnes nuch in grosser gelieim wamen 
lasrcn dasr. chr lietto aufs Konnlngs tische hriefe gi'selioo aim 
Hertzogen von Alba, darin bewohlcn, s. (g. nnclizntraclitcn nnd 
vfan man ilin bekeme, ecinen procc.sz nlclit uber 24 Stonden 
zuvorlengcrn.’ — Dcricht von Haupttn. v. llcrlcnscli. 

• Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., li. 434, 454. Dor, 
ill. 101. Uoofd, V. 127. 

5 Ibid. » Ibid., 11. 430. 440. Bor. 111. ICl, 162. 
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fore take no notice whatever of his demands. La 
Torre answered meekly, that he was not so pre- 
sumptuous, nor so destitute of sense, as to put himself 
into comparison with a gentleman of Count Brede- 
rode’s quality, but that as he had served as secretary 
to the privy council for twenty-three years, he had 
thought that be might be believed upon his word. 
Hereupon La Torre drew up a formal protest, and 
Brederode drew up another. La Torre made a proces 
verbal of their interview, while Brederode stormed Kke 
a madman, and abused the Duchess for a capricious 
and unreasonable t 3 rrant. He ended by imprison- 
ing La Torre for a day or two, and seizing his papers. 
By a singular coincidence, these events took place on 
the 13th, 15th, and 24th of March, ^ the very days of 
the great Antwerp tumult. The manner in which the 
Prince of Orange had been dealing with forty or fifty 
thousand armed men, anxious to cut each other’s 
throats, while Brederode was thus occupied in brow- 
beating a pragmatical but decent old secretary, illus- 
trated the difference in calibre of the two men. 

This was the Count’s last exploit. He remained at 
Amsterdam some weeks longer, but the events which 
succeeded changed the Hector into a faithful vassal. 
Before the 12th of April, he wrote to Egmont, begging 
his intercession with Margaret of Parma, and offering 
‘ carte blanche ’ as to terms, if he might only be 
allowed to make his peace with government.® It was, 
however, somewhat late in the day for the ‘ great 
beggar ’ to make his submission. Ho terms were 
accorded him, but he was allowed by the Duchess to 
enjoy his revenues provisionally, subject to the King’s 
pleasure. - Upon the 25th April, he entertained a 
select circle of friends at his hotel in Amsterdam, and 
then embarked at midnight for Embden. A numerous 
procession of his adherents escorted him to the ship 
bearing lighted torches, and singing bacchanalian 

' Coirespondance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 444-454. 

- ‘ Brederode ha suplicado de ser perdonado y emhiado & 

Monsieur d’ERmont carta blanca.’ — MS. Letter ol Granvelle to 
Alba. Bibl. de Bourg. 
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songs. He died witliin a year afterwards, of dis- 
appointment and hard drinldng, at Castle Harden- 
berg, in Germany, after all his fretting and fury, and 
notwithstanding has vehement protestations to die a 
poor soldier at the feet of Louis of Nassau.^ 

That ‘ good chevalier and good Christian,’ as his 
brother affectionately called him, was in Germany,' 
girding himself for the manly work which Pro\ndence 
had destined him to perform. The life of Brederode, 
who had engaged in the early struggle, perhaps from 
the frivolous expectation of hearing himself called 
Count of Holland, as his ancestors had been, had 
contributed nothing to the cause of freedom, nor did 
his death occasion regret. His disorderly band of 
followers dispersed in everj’^ direction upon the de- 
parture of their chief. A vessel in wliich Batenburg, 
Galama, and other nobles, with their men-at-arms, 
wore escaping towards a German port, was carried 
into Harlingen, while those gentlemen, overpowered 
by sleep and wassail, were unaware of their danger, 
and delivered over to Count Meghcm, by the treachery 
of their pilot. The soldiers were immediately hanged. 
The noblemen were reserved to grace the first great 
scaffold which Alva was to erect upon the horse- 
market in Bnissels.- 

Tho confederacy was entirely broken to pieces. 
Of the chieftains to whom the people had been ac- 
customed to look for support and encouragement, 
some had ralh'ed to the government, some were in 
exile, some were in prison. Montigny, closely watched 
in Spain, was virtually a captive, pining for the young 
bride to whom ho had* been wedded amid such brilliant 
fcsti^dtie8 but a few months before his departure, 
and for the child which was never to look upon its 
father’s face.^ His colleague, Marqui' Tl : ':! ■■■". 
fortunate, was alrcad3’ de.ad. The ■ ■; ■ '■'.g'.'. 

seized the opportunity to put in a good %vord for 

' Bor. lil. 108. Hoold, iv. 135. Vlt. VicUl. 61,— Comparo Bor, 
lIcoM. ubi Slip. ’ rontu? Itaycri MS. 

’ The child wn>( h.iptlred ntTourn.ay on Uie Ist Di'ccmbet, 1006. 

— Bosqulcr dc hi Bnirc MS., t. 73. 
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Noircarmes, who had been grinding Tonrnay in the 
dust, and butchering the inhabitants of Valenciennes. 
‘ We have heard of Berghen’s death,’ -wrote the Presi- 
dent to his faithful Joachim. ‘ The Lord of Noir- 
carmes, -who has been his substitute in the governor- 
ship of Hainault, has given a specimen of -what he can 
do. Although I have no private intimacy -with that 
nobleman, I cannot help embracing him with all my 
benevolence. Therefore, oh my Hopper, pray do your 
best to have him appointed governor.’^ 

With the departure of Orange, a total eclipse seemed 
to come over the Netherlands. The country was 
absolutely helpless, the popular heart cold -with 
apprehension. All persons at all implicated in the 
late troubles, or suspected of heresy, fled from their 
homes. Fugitive soldiers were hunted into rivers, 
cut to pieces in the fields, hanged, burned, or dro%vncd, 
like dogs, -without quarter, and -without remorse. 
The most industrious and valuable part of the popula- 
tion left the land in droves. The tide swept out-wards 
with such rapidity that the Netherlands seemed fast 
becoming the desolate waste which they had been 
before the Christian era. Throughout the country, 
those Reformers who were imable to effect their escape 
betook themselves to their old lurking-places. The 
new rehgion was banished from all the cities, every 
conventicle was broken up by armed men, the preacher 
and leading members were hanged, their disciples 
beaten -with rods, reduced te beggary, or imprisoned, 
even if they sometimes escaped the scaffold. An in- 
credible number, however, were executed for rehgious 
causes. Hardly a -village so small, says the Antwerp 
chronicler, but that it could furnish one, two, or three 
hundred -victims to the executioner. ^ The new 
churches were levelled to the ground, and out of their 
timbers gallows were constructed.^ It was thought 
an ingenious pleasantry to hang the Reformers upon 
the beams under which they had hoped to worship 

* Foppens, Supplfiment, li. 662. ^ Meteren, ii. f. 46.' 

® De la Barre MS., 96. Hoofd, iv. 138. Strada. vi. 278. 
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God. The property of the fugitives was confiscated. 
The beggars in name became beggars in reality. . JIany 
who felt obliged to remain, and who loved their posses- 
sions better than their creed, were suddenly converted 
into the most zealous of Catholics. Persons wlio had 
for years not gone to mass, never omitted now their 
daily and nightly visits to the churches.^ Persons 
who had never spoken to an ecclesiastic but with con- 
tumely, now could not eat their dinners %vithout one 
at their table.^ IMany who were suspected of having 
participated in Calvinistic rites, were foremost and 
loudest in putting do\vn and denouncing all forms and 
shows of the reformation. The countiy was as com- 
pletely ‘ pacified,’ to use the conqueror’s expression, 
as Gaul had been by Caesar. 

The Begent issued a fresh edict upon the 24th 
May, to refresh the memories of those who might have 
forgotten previous statutes, which were, however, 
not calculated to make men oblinous. By tliis now 
proclamation, all mim’stors and teachers were sentenced 
to the gallows. All persons who had suffered their 
houses to be used for religious purposes were sentenced 
to the gallows. All parents or masters whose childi'cn 
or servants had attended sucii meetings were sentenced 
to the gallows, wliilc tlie children and servants were 
only to bo beaten \Hth rods. All people who sang 
hymns at the burial of their relations were sentenced 
to the gallows. Parents who allowed their newly- 
born children to bo baptized bj’ other hands than those 
of the Catholic priest were sentenced to the gallows. 
The same punishment was denounced against the 
persons who should christen the child or act as its 
spoiipor.s. Schoolmasters who should teach any 
error or false doctrine were likewise to bo punished with 
death. Those who infringed the statutes against the 
buying and selling of religious books and .songs were 
to receive the same doom, after the first offence. All 
.snccre or in.suUs agnnist priests and cocle.sia.slie.s wore 
also made capital crimes. Vagabonds, fugitives, 

> Hor. ill. ■> iwil. 
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apostates, runaway monies, were ordered forthmth ta 
depart from every city on pain of death. In all cases- 
confiscation of the whole prop^Ity of the criminal 
was added to the hanging.^ 

Tliis edict, says a contemporary historian, increased 
the fear of those professing the new religion to such an 
extent that they left the coimtry ‘ in great heaps.’* 
It became necessary, therefore, to issue a subsequent 
proclamation forbidding all persons, whether foreigners 
or natives, to leave the land or to send away their 
property, and prohibiting all shipmasters, waggoners, 
and other agents of travel, from assisting in the flight 
of such fugitives, all upon pain of death. ^ 

Yet will it be credited that the edict of 24th I\Iay, 
the provisions of which have just been sketched, 
actually excited the wrath of Phihp on account of 
their demency ? He wote to the Duchess, expressing 
the pain and dissatisfaction which he felt, that an edict 
so indecent, so illegal, so contrary to the Christian 
religion, should have been published. Nothing, he 
said, could offend or distress him more deeply, than 
any outrage whatever, even the shghtest one, offered 
to God and to His Roman Catholic Church. He 
therefore commanded his sister instantly to revoke 
the edict.^ One might almost imagine from reading 
the King’s letter that Pliilip was at last appalled at 
the horrors committed in his name. Alas, he waa 
only indignant that heretics had been suffered to hang 
who ought to have been burned, and that a few narrow 
and almost impossible loopholes had been left, through 
which those who had offended might effect their 
escape. 

And thus, while the country is paralyzed with pre- 
sent and expected woe, the swiftly advancing trumpets 
of the Spanish army resound from beyond the Alps. 
The curtain is falling upon the prelude to the great 
tragedy which the prophetic lips of Orange had fore- 


1 The edict is published in Bor, iii. 170, 171. 

= Ibid., 171. 3 Ibid., 175. 

* Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 550-^2. 
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told. When it is agnin lifted, scenes of disaster and 
of bloodshed, battles, sieges, executions, deeds of un- 
faltering but TaUadt tyranny, of sirperhuman and 
successful resistance, of heroic self-sacrifice, fanatical 
courage and insane cruelty, both in the cause of the 
Wrong and the Eight, will be revealed in awful suc- 
cession — a spectacle of human energy, human suffering, 
and human strength to suffer, such as has not often 
been displayed upon the stage of the world's events. 


PART III 

ALYA 

1567—1573 


CHAPTER I 

Continued dissensions in the Spanish cabinet — Uny Comer, and 
Alva — Conquest of the N’ctherlnnds entrusted to the Duke — 
Birth, previous career, and character of Alva — Orprnnization 
of the invading army — Its march to the provinces — Com- 
plaints of Duchess Margaret — Alva receives deputations on 
the frontier — Inter\iew between the Duke and Egmont — 
Keception of Alva by the Duchess of Parma — Circular letters 
to the cities requiring their acceptance of garrisons — Mar- 
garet’s secret correspondence — Universal apprehension — ^Keys 
of the great cities demanded by Alva — Secret plans of the 
government, arranged before the Duke’s departure — Arrest 
of Orange, Egmont, Horn, and others, determined upon — 
Stealthy course of the government towards them — Infatua- 
tion of Egmont — Wamings addressed to him by De Billy 
and others — Measures to entrap Count Horn — Banquet of the 
Grand Prior — The Grand Prior’s warning to Egmont — Evil 
counsels of Ifoircarmes — Arrests of Egmont, Horn, Bakker- 
zeel, and Straalen — Popular consternation — Petulant conduct 
of Duchess Margaret — Characteristic comments of Granvelle 
' — ^His secret machinations and disclaimers — Berghen and 
Montigny — Last moments of Marquis Berghen — PcrBdy of 
Buy Gomez — Establishment of the ‘ Blood-Council ’ — Its 
leading features — Insidious behaviour of Viglius— Secret 
correspondence, concerning the President, between Philip 
and Alva — Members ; of the ’Blood-Council’ — Portraits of 
Vargas and Hessels — Mode of proceeding adopted by the 
council — Wholesale executions — Despair in the provinces — 
The resignation of Duchess Margaret accepted — Her depar- 
ture from the Netherlands — Benewed civil war in France — 
Death of Montmorency — Auxiliary troops sent by Alva to 
France — ^Erection of Antwerp citadel — Description of the 
citadel. 

The armed* invasion of the Netherlands was the 
necessary consequence of all' which had gone before. 
That the inevitable result had been so long deferred 
VOL. n. ■ • • ' 97 - • H 
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lay rather in the incomprehensible tardiness of Philip’s 
character than in the circumstances of the case. Never 
^d a monarch hold so steadfastly to a deadly purpose, 
or proceed so languidly and with so much circum- 
volution to his goal. Tlie mask of benignity, of 
possible clemency, was now thrown off, but the 
delusion of liis intended visit to the provinces was 
still maintained. He assiu-ed the Regent that he 
should be governed by her ad^^ce, and as she had made 
all needful preparations to receive him in Zeland, that 
it would be in Zeland he should arrive.^ 

The same two men among PhiUp’s advisers were 
prominent as at an earlier date — the Prince of Eboh 
and the Duke of Alva. They still represented entirely 
opposite ideas, and in character, temper, and history, 
each was the reverse of the other. The policy of the 
Prince was pacific and temporizing ; that of the Duke 
uncompromising and ferocious. Ruy Gomez was 
disposed to prevent, if possible, the armed mission 
of Alva, and ho now openly counselled the ICing to 
fulfil his long-deferred promise, and to make his 
appearance in person before his rebellious subjects. 
The jcnlous}' and hatred which existed between the 
Prince and the Duke — between the man of peace and 
the man of wrath — were constantly exploding, even 
in the presence of the ICing. The wrangling in the 
council was incessant. Determined, if possible, to 
prevent the elevation of his rival, the favourite wn« j 
even for a moment disposed to ask for the command 
of the army himself, 'riicre was something ludicrous 
in the notion, that a man whoso life had been pacific, 
and who trembled at the noise of arms, should seek 
to supersede the terrible Alva, of whom his eulogists 
assorted, with Castilian exaggeration, that the very 
name of fear in.spircd him with horror. But there 
was a limit beyond which the influence of Anna dc i 
Mendoza .md her hu.sband did not c.xtcnd. Philip | 
uas not to bo driven to the Netherlands again.st hi'i 
will, nor to bo prevented from assigning the command 
1 Corrcsjtondanco de PlilIlpiMj II., 1. 650. 
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of the army to tlio most appropriate man in Europe 
for his purpose.^ 

It -was determined at last that the Netherland 
heresy should be conquered by force of arms. The 
invasion resembled both a crusade against the infidel, 
and a treasure-hunting foray into the auriferous 
Indies, achievements bj' which Spanish chivalry had 
so often illustrated itself. The banner of the cross 
was to be replanted upon the conquered battlements 
of three huncked infidel cities, and a torrent of wealth, 
richer than ever flowed from Mexican or Peruvian 
mines, was to flow into the royal treasury from the 
perennial fountains of confiscation. Who so fit to 
be the Tancred and the Pizarro of this bi-colourcd 
expedition as the Duke of Alva, the man who had been 
devoted from his earliest childhood, and from his 
father’s grave, to hostility against unbelievers, and , 
who had prophesied that treasure would flow in a 
stream, a yard deep, from the Netherlands so soon as 
the heretics began to meet with their deserts ? An 
army of chosen troops was forth\vith collected, by 
taking 'the four legions, or terzios, of Naples, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Lombardy, and filling their places in 
Italy by fresh levies.- About ten thousand picked 
and veteran soldiers were thus obtained, of which the 
, Duke of Alva was appointed general-in-chief.^ 

Ferdinando Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alva, was 
now in his sixtieth year. He was the most successful 
i and experienced general of Spain, or of Europe. No 
’ man had studied more deeply, or practised more con- 
[ stantly, the military science. In the most important 
1 6f all arts at that epoch he was the most consummate 
;; artist. In the only honourable profession of the age, 

^ he was the most thorough and the most pedantic pro- 
'■ fessor. Since the days of Demetrius Pohorcetes, no- 
j man had besieged so many cities. Since the days of 

1 ,. i Cabrera, 1; 7, c. vii., p. 414. Strada, i. 282, 283. Hist, dn' 
Duo d’Albe, ii. 155, 242. 

y 2 Brandt, Hist, der Ref., i. 496. De Thou, v., 1. 41, pp. 289, 
A 290. Bern, de Mendoza. Guerras de- los Bayses Baxos, etc., 20. 
21, 29, ; ■ . . 
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Fabius Cunctator, no general had avoided so many 
battles, and no soldier, courageous as he rras, ever 
attained to a more sublime indifference to calumny 
or depreciation. Having proved in his boyhood, at 
Fontarabia, and in his maturity at Miihlborg, that he 
could exhibit heroism and headlong courage, when 
necessary, he could afford to look with contempt upon 
the witless gibes which his enemies had occasionally 
perpetrated at his expense. Conscious of holding his 
armies in his hand, by the power of an unrivalled dis- 
cipline, and the magic of a name illustrated by a 
himdred triumphs, he could bear unth patience and 
benevolence the murmurs of his soldiers when their 
battles were dem'ed them. 

He was born in 1608, of a family which boasted im- 
perial descent. A Palaeologus, brother of a Byzantine 
emperor, had conquered the city of Toledo, and traus- 
mitted its appellation as a family name.^ The father 
of Ferdinando, Don Garcia, had been slain on the isle 
of Gorbes, in battle with the Moors, when his son was 
but four years of age.^ The child was brought up by 
Ids grandfather, Don Frederic, and trained frdra his 
tenderest infancy to arms. Hatred to the infidel, 
and a determination to avenge his father’s blood, 
crying to him from a foreign grave, were tlio earliest 
of his instincts. As a youth he was distinguished for 
his prowess. His maiden sword was fleshed at Font- 
arabia, where, although but si.xtcen years of age, he 
was considered, by his constancy in hardship, by his 
brilliant and desperate courage, and by the example 
of military discipline which ho afforded to the troops, 
to have contributed in no small degree to the success 
of the Spanish arms. 

In 1.630, he accompanied the Emperor in his cam- 
paign against the Turk. Charles, instinctively recog- 
nizing the merit of the youth who was destined to 
be the life-long companion of his toils and glories, 

• Tit la Itoc-a Ilcsnitai dr la Vida dr Don F. A. dc T. Duntir 
dc Alva, p. 3. Hi«t du Due d’Albr. 1. 5. 

» Hist, du Due U’AlUc. 1. 8. 
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distinguished him vrith favour at tlio opening of his 
career. Young, brave, and enthusiastic, Ferdinand 
de Toledo at this period was as interesting a hero as 
ever illustrated the pages of Castilian romance. His 
mad ride from Hungary to Spain and back again, 
accomplished in seventeen da 3 \s, for the sake of a brief 
visit to his newly-married •ndfc, is not the least at- 
tractive episode in the history of an existence which 
was destined to be so dark and 8 anguinnr 3 ^ In 1535, 
he accompanied the Emperor on his memorable 
expedition to Tunis. In 1546 and 1547 ho was 
generalissimo in the war against the Smalcaldian 
league. His most brilliant feat of arms — perhaps the 
most brilliant exploit of the Emperor’s reign — was the 
passage of the Elbe and the battle of Miihlbcrg, ac- 
comphshed in spite of ^laximilian’s bitter and ^^olent 
reproaches, and the tremendous possibilities of a 
defeat.^ That battle had fimshed the war. The 
gigantic and magnanimous John Frederic, surprised 
at his devotions in the church, fled in dismay, leaving 
liis boots behind him, which, for their superhuman 
size, were ridiculously said afterwards to be treasured 
among the tropliies of the Toledo house.^ The rout 
was total. ‘ I came, I saw, and God conquered,’ said 
the Emperor, in pious parod 3 ' of his immortal pre- 
decessor’s epigram. Maximilian with a thousand 
apologies for Ins previous insults, embraced the heroic 
Don Ferdinand over and over again, as, arrayed in a 
plain suit of blue armour, unadorned save with streaks 
of his, enemies’ blood, he returned from the pursuit of 
the fugitives. So complete and so sudden was the 
victory, that it was found impossible to acemmt 

1 Hist, du Dnc d’Albe, liv. i., c. vii. De Thou. llv. iv. 

2 Hist, du Due d'Albe, i. 274. BrantGme, Hoin. Dlust., etc, 
(oh. v.), says that one of the boots was ' large enough to hold a 
camp bedstead,’ p. 11. I insert the anecdote only as a specimen 
of the manner in which similar absurdities, both of great and of 
little consequence, are perpetuated by writers in every land and 
age. The armour of the noble-hearted and unfortunate John 
Trederic may still be seen in Dresden. Its size indicates a man 
very much above the average height, while the external length of 
the iron shoe, on the contrary, is less than eleven inches. 
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for it, save on the ground of miraculous interposition. 
Like Joshua, in the vale of Ajalon, Don Ferdinand vas 
supposed to have commanded the sun to stand still 
for a season, and to have been obeyed. Othcrmse, 
hoAv could the passage of the river, wliich vras only 
concluded ^it six in the evening, and the complete 
overthrow of the Protestant forces, have all been 
accomplislied within the narrow space of an April 
twilight ? The reply of the Duke to Hemy* the Second 
of France, who questioned him subsequently upon 
the subject, is well known. ‘ Your Majestj', I was too 
much occupied that evening with what was taking 
place on the earth beneath, to pay much heed to the 
evolutions of the heavenly bodies.’ Spared ns he had 
been by his good fortune from talcing anj' part in the 
Algerine expedition, or in witnessing the ignominious 
retreat from innspruefc, he was obliged to submit to 
the intercalation of the disastrous siege of iMctx in 
the long history of his successes. Doing the duty of 
a field-marshal and a sentinel, supporting his army by 
his firmness and In's discipline wlicn notliing else could 
have .supported them, he was at last enabled, after 
half the hundred thousand men with whom Clmrlc.^ 
had begun the siege had been sacrificed, to induce his 
imperial master to raise the siege before the remaining 
fifty thousand had boon frozen or st.arvcd to death.* 

The culminating career of Alva scorned to have 
closed in the mist which gathered around the setting 
star of the Empire. Haring accomp.anicd Philip to 
England in 1554, on his matrimonial expedition, ho 
was destined in the following years, as riceroy and 
generalissimo of Italy, to bo placed in a series of fahe 
positions. A great captain engaged in a little war, 
the champion of the cross in arms against the suc- 
cessor of fcjt. Peter, he had o.xtricatcd Ininself, at last, 
with hi.s usu.al ndroitnes.s. but with very little glory.' 
To him had been allotted the mortific.ation, to another 

I IliKt. du Durd’Altio. t. 272-CSS, liv. lit. riiar'. 

* lliid., I!v. iv. ct V. Dc Tlioa. Jlv. svin. JJr la Kern, 
etc,, Cs-Ti, 
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the triumph. The lustre of his own name seemed to 
siiik in the ocean while that of a hated rival, with new 
spangled ore, suddenly ‘ flamed in the forehead of the 
morning sky.’ While he had been paltering with a 
dotard, whom he was forbidden to crush, Egmont had 
struck down the chosen troops of France, and con- 
quered her most illustrious commanders. Here was 
the unpardonable crime which could only be expiated 
by the blood of the victor. Unfortunately for his 
rival, the time was now approaching when the long- 
deferred revenge was to be satisfied. 

On the whole, the Duke of Alva was inferior to no 
general of his age. As a disciplinarian he was fore- 
most in Spain, perhaps in Europe. A spendthrift of 
time, he was an economist of blood, and this was, per- 
haps, in the eye of humanity, his principal virtue. 
Time and myself are two, was a frequent observation 
of Philip, and his favourite general considered the 
maxim as applicable to war as to poHtics. Such were 
his qualities as a military commander. As a states- 
man, he had neither experience nor talent. As a man, 
his character was simple. He did not combine a 
great variety of vices, but those which he had were 
colossal, and he possessed no virtues. He was neither 
lustful nor intemperate, but his professed eulogists 
admitted his enormous avarice, while the world has 
agreed that such an amount of stealth and ferocity, 
.of patient vindictiveness and universal bloodthirsti- 
ness, were never found in a savage beast of the forest, 
and but rarely in a human bosom. His history was 
now to show that his previous thrift of human life 
was not derived from any love of his kind. Personally 
he was stern and overbearing. As difficult of access 
as Philip himself, he was even more haughty to those 
who were admitted to his presence. He addressed 
everyone with the deprecating second person plural. ^ 
Possessing the right of being covered in the presence 
of the Spanish monarch, he had been with difficulty 
brought to renounce it before the German Emperor.^ 
' V. de. Vynckt, ii. 41.- “ Ibid., 42. 
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He was of an illustrious family, but his territorial 
possessions were not extensive. His duchy was a 
small one, fumishing'him with not more than fourteen 
thousand crowns of annual income, and with four 
hundred soldiers.^ He had, however, been a thrifty 
financier all his life, never having been without a 
handsome sum of ready money at interest. Ten years 
before his arrival in the Netherlands, he was sup- 
posed to have already increased his income to forty 
thousand a year bj' the proceeds of Ins investments 
at Ahtwerp.*2 As already intimated, his militarv 
character was sometimes profoundly misunderstood. 
He was often considered rather a pedantic than a 
practical commander, more capable to discourse of 
battles than to gain them. Notwithstanding that lus 
long life had been an almost unbroken campaign, the 
ridiculous accusation of timidity was frequently made 
against him.^ A gentleman of the court of the 
Emperor Charles once addressed a letter to the Duke 
with the title of ‘ General of his Majesty’s armies in 
the Duchy of Jlilan in time of peace, and major-domo 
of the household in the time of war.’'* It was said 
that the lesson did the Duke good, but that ho re- 
warded very badly the nobleman who gave it, having 
subsequently caused his head to bo taken ofl.^ In 

' B-wlovaro .MS. 

’ ' Un d’cntrat-T come Huca t -1.000 scudl, ma lino a -10,000 p'T 
tl.'innri (nvestlU 1 h Anversa ct Btinia clio crII el trova seioprc 
bnoiia eoinma <il conUiutf.' — Ibid. 

’ * na \’i3to et mnncRRlato iiiolte cuerre ct per la pr.attlca clw 
Iia discorre niCRllo cfie io Imbbia mat eonoBoJuto in nnella cortc — 
nia Ic dm’ oppo^itloni Tuna cbe (accl b< provi.iioni eue con lropj>o 
tescn'ato ct canto ct ijnaM Utnido udl’ Imprcae.' — Snrinno .Ms. 

liadov.iro le much more j>evcrc : ’ >‘clla Ruerra riioitra tlmlilitik 
ct poca tntelllRi-nia i-t poco ctlinnto iiella cortc come per pcrcon-a 
nvnrn. «uporba ct nnibltio<<a ; adulatore ct Invldo nmito it til 
puoehljsimo cnorc.' 

‘ Tills anertloto Is otlrlbutcil by Dom I'Jlvi-sijtjo nod by .M. 
Ciaclmrd to Jiadovnro. It 1*. iiowever, not to be found In tlie 
copy of his Manuscript In th*’ Jllbhi)tli('ijuij de IlnurROfne, 
t Dom ITlvcyque, .Mem. ib- tirauvelle, i. CO, sip;, — The Jlenc- 
dlcUne does not further indicate tlic author of ili" pli-a-».antfy. 
One Is thspo-''<! to JmaRine it to h.ave lic'-n KRmoiit. Ncveittic- 
li s«, the Duhe (.UH--I the lieaiU of no many c-.-nilcm'-ii to b-> taken 
oil, tiial tiitf dcscriptimi Is smhrleiitiy vc-Rtic. 
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general, however, Alva manifested a philosophical 
contempt for the opinions expressed concerning his 
military fame, and was especially disdainful of criti- 
cism expressed by his own soldiers. ‘ Recollect,’ 
said he, at a Httle later period, to Don John of Austria^ 
" that the first foes with whom one has to contend are 
one’s own troops, with their clamour’s for an engage- 
ment at this moment, and their murmurs about 
results at another ; with their “ I thought that the 
battle should be fought or, “ it was my opinion that 
the. occasion ought not to be lost.” Your Highness- 
will have opportunity enough to display valour, and 
will never be weak enough to be conquered by the 
babble of soldiers.’^ 

In person he was tall, thin, erect, "with a ’ small' 
head, a long visage, lean yellow cheek, dark twinkling 
eyes, a dust complexion, black bristling hair, and a 
long sable-silvered beard, descending in two waving 
streams upon his breast. ^ 

. Such being the design, the machinery was well 
selected. The best man in Europe to lead the in- 
vading force was placed at the head of ten thousand 
picked veterans. The privates in this exquisite little 
army,3 said the enthusiastic connoisseur Brantome, 
who travelled post into Lorraine, expressly to see them 
on their march, all wore engraved or gilded armour, 
and were in every respect equipped like captains. 
They were the first who carried muskets, a weapon 
which very much astonished the Flemings when it 
first rattled in their ears. The musketeers, he ob- 
served, might have been mistaken for princes, with 
. such agreeable and graceful arrogance Ad they pre- 
sent themselves. Each was attended by his servant 
or esquire, who carried his piece for him, except in 
battle, and all were treated with extreme deference 

1 Documentos Ineditos para la Historia de Espana,' lii. 273-283, 

* Di persona grande, magra, piccola testa, coUerioo et adusto. 
— Badovaro MS. 

There is a very good contemporary portrait of the Duhe, by 
Barends, in the Boyal Gallery at Amsterdam, which accords very 
exactly with the descriptions preserved concerning his person. 

* ‘ Gentille et gaillarde armfie.’ 
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by the rest of the army, as if they had been officers.^ 
The four regiments of Lombardy, Sardinia, Sicily, 
and Naples, composed a total of not quite nine thou- 
sand of the best foot soldiers in Europe. They vrcto 
commanded respectively by Don Sancho de Lodroho, 
Don Gonzalo de Bracamonte, Julicn Romero, and 
AMonso de UUoa, all distinguished and experienced 
generais.2 Tlie cavalry, amounting to about twelve 
hundred, was under the command of the natural son 
of the Duke, Don Ferdinando de Toledo, Prior of the 
Knights of St. John. Chiapin Vitclli, Marquis of 
Cetona, who had served the lUng in many a campaign, 
■was appointed Mar4chal de camp, and Gabriel Ocr- 
belloni was placed in command of the artillery. Cn 
tlie way the Duke received, as a present from the 
Duke of Savoy, the services of the distinguished 
engineer, Pacheco, or Paciotti,^ whose name was to 
be associated -with the most celebrated citadel of the 
Netherlands, and ■a’hoso dreadful fate was to bo con- 
temporaneous -(vith the earliest successes of the libera! 
party. 

With an army thus perfect, on a small scale, in all 
its departments, and nimishcd, in addition, with a 
force of two (housand prostitutes, ns rogularlv en- 
rolled. disciplined, and distributed^ as the cnvalrj' 
or the artillery, the Duke embarked upon his mo- 
mentous enterprise, on the 10th of May, at Carthagena. 
Thirty-seven galleys, under command of Prince Andrea 

' Br.nntflme. Gr.mrtcs C.ipltalncs Clmnc-rs, rtc, (uiA 75). 
(Duo d'Albe.) 

’ ^tcn<loza. Guerrns tic lo' Pay^M naxo<. fol. 20, 21. 20. 00, 

» HooM. iv. us. 

* Ibid. Corrcsjiondanrc dt- riiltlppo II., I. SfiS — • On dlt qn'lt' 
ont p!ii» tie dcti.x miller luitafm-t nvcctiuM cti't, ti'lli'nicnt nnc non' 
ne ft-roiia cn taidtc tlcj nnt.-ilncs nvcctj ccnlx niif nmi<i nvtmt.' — 
l,ctt. tic Jean dc IIorncR iv Arnotil Munt<’n. 

llrantamc particularly coinmeudR the orKanl^^t!on of th!» tl'- 
p.xrtincnt. ' lie pins il y nvolt quatre ccni couttfzan'-t A ciirval, 
bfllrs (i l'rave$ edmme princcirffT, ct hull rrn« A pic>l, Aica ti p-^nf 
avtfi.' — Vic tic* Or.mdR Homme*, etc <u*t. 51 . SO). iU'Allie.) 

Such W 8 * t)in moral pIiyelOKnomy of t)i*- army tclilc!) c.ttne to 
enforce the hleti rcliiriou* puriwx^e* o! I’hihp. In rtich iuf.trr.on* 
rtiai"' tva* th" will oI C! 0 'I supj-tH-d to niani(c*l iUclf before the 
eyes of tlie bcrcUc* In the >'cth>-rhnd». 
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Doria, brought the principal part of the force to 
Genoa, the Duke being delayed a few days at Nice by 
an attack of fever. On the 2nd of June, the army was 
mustered at Alexandria de Palla, and ordered to 
rendezvous again at San Ambrosio at the foot of the 
Alps. It was then directed to make its way over 
Mount Cenis and through Savoy, Burgundy, and 
Lorraine, by a regularly-arranged treble movement. 
The second division was each night to encamp on the 
spot which had been occupied upon the previous night 
by the vanguard, and the rear was to place itself on 
the following night in the camp of the corps de bataille.^ 
Thus coihng itself along almost in a single hne by slow 
and serpentine windings, with a dehberate, deadly, 
venomous purpose, this army, which was to be the 
instrument of Philip’s long-deferred vengeance, stole 
through narrow mountain pass and tangled forest. So 
close and intricate were many of the defiles through 
which the jotimey led them,^ that, had one tithe of 
the treason which they came to punish, ever existed, 
save in the diseased imagination of their monarch, 
not one man would have been left to tell the tale. 
Egmont, had he really been the traitor and the con- 
spirator he was assumed to be, might have easily 
organized the means of cutting off the troops before 
they could have effected their entrance into the 
country which they had doomed to destruction. His 
military experience, his quahfications for a daring 
stroke, his great popularity, and the intense hatred 
entertained for Alva, would have furnished him with 
a sufiScient machinery for the purpose. 

Twelve days’ march carried the army through 
Burgundy, twelve more through Lorraine. During 
the whole of the -journey they were closely accom- 
panied by a force of cavalry and infantry, ordered 
upon this service by the King of France, who, for fear 
of exciting a fresh Huguenot demonstration, had 
refused the Spaniards a passage through his dominions. 
This reconnoitring army kept pace with them like 
> B. de Mendoza, 30. = Ibid., 30, 31. 
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their shadoTr, and ’watched all their movements. A 
force of six thousand Svass, equalty alarmed and 
uneasy at the progress of the troops, hovered likeTrise 
about their flanks, n-ithout, however, offering any 
impediment to their advance. Before the middle of 
August they had reached Thion\'ille, on the Luxem- 
burg frontier, having on the last day marched a dis- 
tance of two leagues through a forest, which seemed 
expressly arranged to allow a small defensive force to 
embarrass and destroy an invading army. No oppo- 
sition, however, was attempted, and * the Spanish 
soldiers encamped at last witlun the territory of the 
Netherlands, having accomplished their adventurous 
journey in entire safety, and under perfect dis- 
cipline.1 

The Duchess had in her secret letters to Philip con- 
tinued to express her disapprobation of the enterprise 
thus committed to Alva. She had bitterly complained 
that now, wlicn the country had been pacified by her 
efforts, another should bo sent to reap all the glory, or 
perhaps to undo all that she had so painfully and suc- 
cessfully done. She stated to her brother, in most 
unequivocal language, that the name of Alva was 
odious enough to make the whole Spanish nation 
detested in the Netherlands. She could find no 
language sufficiently strong to exprc.ss her surpri.RO 
that the lung should have decided upon a measure 
likely to be attended with such fatal consequences 
without consulting her on the .subject, and in oppo- 
sition to what had been her uniform advice. She 
also wrote personally to Alva, imploring, commanding, 
and threatening, hut \rith equally ill success.’ The 
Duke knew too well who was sovereign of the Nother- 
land.s now, his master’s sister or hiiu-sclf. As to the 
effects of his armed invasion upon the temper of the 
province,s, he was supremely indifferent, JIo e.nme 
as a conqueror, not a.s a mediator. ‘ 1 have tamed 

> It. OeSScmlot-n, 30 , at. 

* CorTMiKindsnce Ue riilUpp* II,, 1. S<<5, 630, etc. Strada, I. i**®. 
|loQf<l, Iv. J4« SUftiia, 1. cog 
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people of iron in my day,’ said he contemptuously ; 

‘ shall I not easily crush these men of butter ?’^ 

At Thionville he was, however, officially waited upon 
by Berlaymont and Noircarmes, on the part of the 
Regent. He at this point, moreover, began to re- 
ceive deputations from various cities, bidding him a 
hollow and trembling welcome, and deprecating his 
displeasure for anything in the past which might seem 
offensive. To all such embassies he replied in vague 
and conventional language ; saying, however, to his 
confidential attendants : I am . here — so much is 
certain — whether I am welcome or not is to me a 
matter of little consequence.^ At Tirlemont, on the 
22nd August, he was met by Count Egmont, who had 
ridden forth from Brussels to show him a becoming 
respect, as the representative of his sovereign. The 
Count was accompanied by several other noblemen, 
and brought to the Duke a present of several beautiful 
horses.3 Alva received him, however, but coldly, 
for he was imable at first to adjust the mask to his 
countenance as adroitly as was necessary. Behold 
the greatest of all the heretics, he observed to his 
attendants, as soon as the nobleman’s presence was 
announced, and in a voice loud enough for him to 
hear.* Even ‘after they had exchanged salutations, 
he addressed several remarks to him in a half- jesting, 
half-biting tone, saying among other things, that his 
countship might have spared him the trouble of 
making this long journey in his old age.® There were 
other observations in a similar strain which might 
have well aroused the suspicion of any man not de- 
termined, like Egmont, to continue blind and deaf. 
After a brief interval, however, Alva seems to have 
commanded himself. He passed his arm lovingly 
over that stately neck,® which he had already devoted 

j Hoofd, iv. 148. 2 Bor, iv. 182. 

s MS., 12-941. Bib. de Bourg. — ^Troubles des Pays Bas de Jean 
de Orutere ; Bxtraits par M. Bmile Gachet (1st Aoat. 1847). 

♦ Bor, iv. 182. Hoofd, iv. 150. 

‘ J ean de Grutere MS. Extraits de M. Gachet. 

* Hoofd, 150. 
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to the block, and — the Count having resolved before- 
hand to place liimself, if possible, upon amicable terms 
with the new Viceroy — ^thc two rode along side by 
side in friendly conversation, followed by the regi- 
ment of infantry and three companies of light horse, 
which belonged to the Duke’s immediate command.' 
Alva, still attended by Egmont, rode soon afterwards 
through the Louvain gate into Brussels, where they 
separated for a season. Lodgings had been taken for 
the Duke at the house of a certain Madame dc Jasse,® 
in the neiglibourhood of Egmont’s palace. Leaving 
hero the principal portion of his attendants, the 
Captain-General, -without alighting, fortlirr-ith pro- 
ceeded to the palace to pay his respects to the Duchess 
of Parma. 

For three days the Regent had been deliberating 
vdth her council ns to the propriety of dcch'ning any 
^■isit from the man whose presence she justly con- 
sidered a disgrace and an insult to herself.^ This 
being the reward of her eight years' devotion to her 
brotlier’s commands ; to bo superseded by a subject, 
and one too who came to carrj’ out a poliev winch she 
had urgently deprecated, it could hardly be expected 
of the Emperor’s daughter that she should graciously 
submit to tlie indignity, and reooivo her successor 
u-ith a smiling countenance. In consequence, liow- 
ever, of tlie submissive language witli which the Duke 
had addressed her i\i his recent communications, 
offering m'th true C.astilian but empty courtosv, to 
place his guards, his army, and himself at her* feet, 
she Iwl cousentod to receive Ins visit with or without 
his attendiints.-* 

On his appearance in the. courtyard, a scene of 
%'iolent altercation and almost of bloodshed took jdacc 
laUween his bodyguard and the archers of tlie Uegent’s 
household, who were at last, with difiiciilty, penuiadcd 
to allow the mercenaries of the hated 0>[)tain-General 
to pass.t^ Presenting himself at three o’clock in the 

• Jf.nn ile Oniti-rc MS. r.xtraltx <!'• 3!. fifirlirt, » IliSl. 

> Corn s jKjrj'inriro C*’ I’liUspc" II . 1. f)3l. • Ittd, » U KI. 
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afternoon, after these not very satisfactory prelimi- 
naries, in the bedchamber of the Duchess, -where it 
was her habit to grant confidential audiences, he met, 
as might easily he supposed, with a chilling reception. 
The Duchess, standing motionless in the centre of 
the apartment, attended by Berlaymont, the Duke 
of Aerschot, and Count Egmont, aclmowledged Ins 
salutations with calm severity. Neither she nor any 
one of her attendants advanced a step to meet him. 
The Duke took off his hat, but she, calmly recogm'zing 
his light as a vSpanish grandee, insisted upon his re- 
maining covered. A stiff and formal conversation of 
half an hour’s duration then ensued, all parties re- 
maining upon their feet.i The Duke, although re- 
spectful, found it difficult to conceal his indignation 
and his haughty sense of approaching triumph. Mar- 
garet was cold, stately, and forbidding, disguising 
her rage and her mortification under a veil of imperial 
pride.2 Alva, in a letter to Philip, describing the 
interview, assured his Majesty that he had treated 
the Duchess with as much deference as he could have 
sho-wn to the Queen but it is probable, from other 
contemporaneous accounts, that an ill-disguised and 
even angry arrogance was at times very -visible in his 
demeanour. The state council had advised the 
Duchess against receiving him until he had duly 
exhibited his powers. This ceremony had been waived, 
but upon being questioned by the Duchess at this inter- 
view as to their nature and extent, he is reported to 
have coolly answered that he really did not exactly 
remember, but that he would look them over, and send 
her inforination at his earliest convenience.^ 

The next day, however, his commission was duly 
exhibited. In this document, which bore date 31st 
January, 1567, Philip' appointed him to be Captain- 
General ‘ in correspondence -with his Majesty’s dear 
sister, of Parma, who was occupied -with other matters 

’ Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 631. s Strada, i, 297. 

® Correspondance de Philippe II., 1. 636. 

< V. de Vynokt, ii. 63. 
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belonging to the government,’ begged the Duchess to 
-co-operate with him and to command obedience for 
hiTn, and ordered all the cities of the Netherlands to 
•receive such garrisons as he should direct.^ 

At the official interview between Alva and JIadarae 
•do Parma, at which these powers were produced, the 
necessary preliminary arrangements were made re- 
garding the Spanish troops, which were now to be 
dmmediately quartered in the principal cities. Tiic 
Duke, however, informed the Regent that as these 
matters were not ivithin her province, he should take 
•the liberty of arranging them with the authorities, 
without troubling her in the matter, and would inform 
fher of the result of his measures at their next inter- 
view, which was to take place on the 26th August. ^ 
Circular letters signea by Philip, which Alva hod 
brought with him, were now' dispatched to the different 
municipal bodies of the country. In these the cities 
were severally commanded to accept the garrisons, 
and to provide for the armies whose active .services 
•the lung hoped would not be required, but which he 
had sent beforehand to prepare a peaceful entrance 
for himself. Ho enjoined the most absolute obedience 
■to the Duke of Alva until his own arrival, which was 
to be almost immediate. These letters were dated 
at Madrid on the •2Sth February', and were now ac- 
•companied by a brief official circular, signed by Jfar- 
garct of Piirma, in which she announced the arrival 
of her dear cousin of Alva, and demanded uncon- 
ditional submission to his authority.^ 

Having thus complicrl with these demands of 
c.vtcmal and coni'cntional propriety, the inthgnant 
Duchess unbosomed herself, in her private Italian 
letters to her brother, of the rage which liad l)ccn 
hitherto partially suppressed. Shi; reiterated her pro- 
found regret that Philip had not yet accepted the 
•resignation which she had po recently and so canieitly 

I nor. iv. is'i 1S3 

' CorresronJ-snee ili- r!illlpr>» II., 1. 632. 

• nor. Iv. 1S3, isi. 
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offered. She disclaimed all jealousy of the supreme 
powers now conferred upon Alva, but thought that 
his Majesty might have allowed her to leave the 
country before the Duke arrived with an authority 
which was so extraordinary, as well as so humiliating 
to herself. Her honour might thus have been saved. 
She was pained to perceive that she was like to furnish 
a perpetual example to all others, who considering 
the manner in which she had been treated by the 
King, would henceforth have but little inducement to 
do their duty. At no time, on no occasion, could any 
person ever render him such services as hers had been. 
For nine years she had enjoyed not a moment of 
repose. If the King had shown her but little grati- 
tude, she was consoled by the thought that she had 
satisfied her God, herself, and the world. She had 
compromised her health, perhaps her life, and now that 
she had pacified the country, now that the King was 
more absolute, more powerful than ever before, 
another was sent to enjoy the fruit of her labours and 
her sufferings.^ 

The Duchess made no secret of her indignation at 
being thus superseded, and as she considered the 
matter, outraged. She openly avpwed her displeasure. 
She was at times almost beside herself with rage. 
There was universal sympathy with her emotions, for 
all hated the Duke, and shuddered at the arrival of 
the Spaniards. The day of doom for all the crimes 
which had ever been committed in the course of ages, 
seemed now to have dawned upon the Netherlands. 
The sword which had so long been hanging over them, 
seemed now about to descend. Throughout the pro- 
vinces, there was but one feeling of cold and hopeless 
dismay. Those who still saw a possibility of effecting 
their escape from the fated land, swarmed across the 
frontier. All foreign merchants deserted the great 
marts. The cities became as still as if the plague-banner 
had been unfurled on every house-top. . 

Meantime the Captain-General proceeded methodi- 
1 Correspondance de Philippe II., i., 635. Strada, i. 298. - 

VOL. II. I 
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caliy -with his work. He distributed his troops tlirough 
Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, and other principal cities. 
As a measure of necessity and mark of the last humilia- 
tion, he required the municipalities to transfer their 
keys to his keeping. The magistrates of Ghent 
humbly remonstrated against the indignity, and 
Egmont was imprudent enough to make himself the 
mouth-piece of their remonstrance, wliich, it is needless 
to add, was unsuccessful.^ Jlcantime his own day of 
reckoning had arrived. 

As already observed, the advent of Alva at the head 
of a foreign army was the natural consequence of all 
which had gone before. The delusion of the royal 
visit was still maintained, and the affectation of a 
possible clemency still displayed, while the monarch 
sat quietly in Ids cabinet withotit a remote intention 
of leaving Spain, and while the messengers of his 
accumulated and long-conccaled wrath were already 
descending upon their prey. It was the deliberate 
intention of Philip, when the Duke was dispatched to 
the Netherlands, that all the leadens of the anti- 
inquisition party, and all who had, at an}' time or in 
any wa}-, implicated themselves in opposition to the 
govcniment, or in censure of its j)roccedincrs, should 
bo put to death. It was determined that the provinces 
should be subjugated to the absolute domination of 
the council of Spain, a small body of foreigners sitting 
at the other end of Euroj)e. a junta in which Nether- 
landers were to Imvc no voice and oxeretse no in- 
fluence. Tlie despotic govcniment of the Spanish 
and Italian possessions was to be extended to thes'’ 
Flemish territorie":, which were thus to he conviTtcd 
into the holjiies'’ dependeneies of a foreign and aa 
tth-‘(dntc crnrrn.’ There was to lie a reorganiration of 
the inquisition, upon the same footing rlatmed for it 

‘ tlor, iv. it*i. itfifiM, h'. jjn. 

■! • Tfnn'Jisnt I’orilrc qil'il tenir atsiUrt esy.* 

I‘cn s'Mt jn'U nri'- ro'voir an*' i!' nrntr or.*- !* 

li’tiij'S t'oritrc i!c l‘fvilnilul«?nit!rin dc jtotfi'"- r 'lirym-"!''-.! •» ?* 
Iiif'-’t t!" Krj cn qiKiy If t'« r<»!:rtruii:<' t-l f-oy idijJ. -ir* 

of Cmjcs-tur ilf-! tt'o 
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before the outbreaks of the troubles, together with a 
re-enactment and vigorous enforcement of the famous 
edicts against heresyA 

Such was the scheme recommended by Granvelle 
and Espinosa, and to be executed by Alva.- As part 
and parcel of this plan, it was also arranged at secret 
meetings at the house of Espinosa, before the de- 
parture of the Duke, that all the seigniors against 
whom the Duchess Margaret had made so many com- 
plaints, especially • the Prince of Orange, with the 
Counts Egmont, Horn, and Hoogstraaten, should be 
immediately arrested and brought to chastisement. 
The Marquis Berghen and the Baron Montigny, being 
already in Spain, could be dealt with at pleasure. It 
was also decided that the gentlemen implicated in 
the confederacy or compromise, should at once be 
proceeded against for high treason, without any 
regard to the promise of pardon granted by the 
Duchess. 

. The general features of the great project having been 
thus mapped out, a few indispensable preliminaries 
were at once executed. In order that Egmont, Horn, 
and other distinguished victims might not take alarm, 
and thus escape the doom deliberately arranged for 
them, royal assurances were dispatched to the Nether- 
lands, cheering their despondency and dispelling their 
doubts. With his own hand Phihp wrote the letter, 
full of affection and confidence, to Egmont, to which 
allusion has already been made. He wrote it ajter 
Alva had left Madrid upon his mission of vengeance. 

Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 562. 

- ‘ Et que mesmement le Cardinal (^anvelle et President Vifflius, 
SI. de Berlaymont et jHoircarmes auraient d sa Slajesti conseilU le 
inSme. Voires expressement qu’il eonvenoii une armce d'espaignols 
avecq quelque chef pour maintenir le pays en I’obeissance de sa 
Majesre et en la religion Catholique. Et que le Due d’Alve fut 
envoys pom chef par conseil du Cardinal Spinosa et advis du 
Cardinal de Granvelle, comrae il est assez apparu par plusieurs 
lettres eseripies en ce temps lil a ses amys, et tout cecy est aussy 

selon la commune opinion Sur le second scavoir les motifs et 

raisons qui en ont est6 poiu- persuader au Boy de I’envoyer, ne 
puis dire aultre sinon que leur sembloit selon que j’ay peu entendre 
que ie Boy par ce moyen se debvroU faire absolut Roy et restablir 
la religion Catholique.’ — Confessions of Del Bio. 
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The same stealthy measures were pursued with regard 
to others. The Mnce of Orauge was not capable of 
falling into the royal trap, however cautiously baited. 
Unfortunately he could not communicate Ids wisdom 
to his friends. 

It is difficult to comprehend so very sanguine a 
temperament as that to which Egmont owed his 
destruction. It was not the Prince of Orange alone 
who had prophesied his doom. Warnings had come 
to the Coimt from every quarter, and they were now 
frequently repeated. Certainly ho was not without 
anxiety, but he had made his decision ; determined to 
behove in the royal word, and in the royal gratitude 
for his services rendered, not only against Mont- 
morency and Do Thennes, but against the heretics 
of Flanders. He was, however, much changed. He 
had grown prematurely old. At forty-six years his 
hair was white, and ho never slept u-ithout pistols 
under his pillow,' Nevertheless ho affected, and 
sometimes felt, a light-hc.'vrtcdnc.«3 which surprised all 
around him. TIw Portuguese gentleman P,obIes, 
Seigneur do Billy, who had returned carh’ in the 
summer from Spain, whither he had been sent upon a 
confidential mission by Madame dc Parma, is said to 
have made repeated communications to Egmont. as to 
the dangcroiis position in which he .stood.- Immediately 
after his arrival in Brussels he had risited the Count, 
then confined to his liouse by an injury caused by th» 
fall of his horse. ‘ Take care to get well very fast.' 
said Do Billy, ‘ for there arc very bad storic.- told about 
you in Spain.’ Egmont huigbed heartily at tiie 
observation, as if nothing could well l)c more absurd 
than such a warning. His friend — for De Billy is .“aid 
to have felt a real attacliincnl to the Count — penohU-^l 
in hm prophoeic.s, telling him Lliat ‘ birds in the field 
sang murh more sweetly than tho^e in eavc'!,’ arid 
that he would do well to ahanrlon the country hefnre 
the arriv.al of Alva.^ 


‘ V rrtii't , Arclilvn, etc, a.',, "S. 

> I'ont'H I’flKU .'if'. ’ 
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These warnings were repeated almost daily by the 
gentleman, and by others, who were more and more 
astonished at Egmont’s infatuation. Nevertheless, he 
had disregarded their admom'tions, and had gone forth 
to meet the Duke at Tirlemont. Even then ho might 
have seen, in the coldness of his first reception, and 
in the disrespectful manner of the Spanish soldiers, 
who not only did not at first salute him, but who mur- 
mured audibly that he was a Lutheran and traitor, 
that he was not so great a favourite with the govern- 
ment at Madrid as he desired to be. 

After the first few moments, however, Alva’s 
manner had changed, while Chiappin Vitolli, Gabriel 
de Serbelloni, and other principal officers, received the 
Count with great courtesy, even upon his first appear- 
ance. The grand prior, Ferdinando de Toledo, natural 
son of the Duke, and already a distinguished soldier, 
seems to have felt a warm and unaffected friendship 
for Egmont, whose brilliant exploits in the field had 
excited his youthful admiration, and of whose destruc- 
tion he- was, nevertheless, compelled to bo the un- 
willing instrument.^ For a few days, accordingly, 
after the arrival of the new Governor-General, all 
seemed to be going smoothly. The grand prior and 
Egmont became exceedingly intimate, passing their 
time together in banquets, masquerades, and play,® 
as joyously as if the merry days which had succeeded 
the treaty of Cateau Cambresis were returned. The 
Duke, too, manifested the most friendly dispositions, 
taking care to send him large presents of Spanish 
and Italian fruits, received frequently by the govern- 
ment couriers.® 

Lapped in this fatal security, Egmont not only 
forgot his fears, but unfortunately succeeded in in- 
spiring Coimt Horn with a portion of his confidence. 
That gentleman had still remained in his solitary 
mansion at Weert, notwithstanding the artful means 
which had been used to lure him from that ‘ desert.’ 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 574. 

2 Pontus Payen MS. ’ Ibid. 
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It is singular that the very same person who, • accord- 
ing to a well-informed Catholic contemporary, had 
been most eager to warn Egmont of his danger, had 
also been the foremost instrument for effecting the 
capture of the Admiral. The Seigneur de Billy, on 
ithe day after his arrival from Madrid, had written to 
Horn, telling him that the IQng was highly pleased 
with his services and character. De Billy also stated 
that he had been commissioned by Philip to express 
distinctly the royal gratitude for the Count’s conduct, 
adding that his Majesty was about to visit the Nether- 
lands in August, and would probably be preceded or 
accompanied by Baron Montigny.^ 

Alva and his son Don Ferdinando had soon after- 
wards addressed letters from Gerverbiller (dated 26th 
and 27th July) to Count Horn, filled with expressions 
of friendship and confidence. “ The Admiral, who 
had sent one of his gentlemen to greet the Duke, now 
responded from Weert that he was very sensible of 
the kindness manifested towards him, but that for 
reasons which his secretary, Alonzo de la Loo, would 
more fully communicate, he must for the present beg 
to be excused from a personal visit to Brussels. The 
secretary was received by Alva with extreme courtesy.® 
The Duke expressed infinite pain that the IQng had 
not yet rewarded Count Horn’s services according .to 
their merit, said that a year before he had told his 
brother Montigny how very much he was the Ad- 
miral’s friend, and begged La Loo to tell his master 
that he should not doubt the royal generosity and 
gratitude. The governor added, that if he could see 
the Count in person he could tell him things which 
would please him, and which would prove that he 
had not been forgotten by his friends. La Loo had 
afterward a long conversation with the Duke’s secre- 
tary Albornoz, who assured him that his master had 
the greatest affection for Count Horn, and that since 

> Foppens. Snppl. i Strarfa, ii. G53, sqq. 

= Correspondance do I’hlllppe Jl., i. 6C3, note. 

« letter of Alonzo do la loo iu Correspondance do Pldlippc II.. 
i. 503, 504. 
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his affairs "were so much embarrassed, he might, easily 
be provided with the post of governor at Jlilan, or 
viceroy of Naples, about to become vacant. The 
secretary' added, that the Duke was much hurt at 
recei'ving no visits from many distinguished nobles 
whose faithful friend and servant he was, and that 
Count Horn ought to visit Brussels, if not to treat of 
great affairs, at least to visit the Captain-General as 
a friend. ‘ After aU this,’ said honest Alonzo, ‘ I am 
going immediately to Weert, to urge his lordship to 
yield to the Duke’s desires.’^ 

This scientific manoeu-vring, joined to the urgent 
representations of Egmont, at last produced its effect. 
The Admiral left his retirement at Weert to fall into 
the pit which his enemies had been so skilfully preparing 
at Brussels. On the night of the 8th September, 
Egmont received another most significative and 
mysterious warning. A Spaniard, apparently an 
officer of rank, came secretly into liis house, and 
urged him solemnly to effect his escape before the 
morrow. The Countess, who related the story after- 
wards, always believed, without being certain, that 
the mysterious ■visitor was Julian Romero, marechal 
de camp. 2 Egmont, however, continued as blindly 
confident as before. 

On the following day, September 9th, the grand 
prior, Don Ferdinando, gave a magnificent dinner, to 
which Egmont and Horn, together with Noircarmes, 
the Viscount de Ghent, and many other noblemen 
were invited. The banquet was enlivened by the 
music of -Alva’s own military band, which the Duke 
sent to entertain the company. At three o’clock he 
sent a message begging the gentlemen, after their 

* Letter of Alonzo de la Loo in Correspondance de Philippe II., 
i. 563, 564. — Compare ‘ La deduction de I’innocence du Comte de 
Homes (1568), pp. 33-35. 

- ' Voires le jour prfcident, quelque Seigneur du conseil I’avoit 
prSadverti, aiant Madame sa femme souvent declaird que ung 
captaine Bspagnol qu’on soubgonnoit avoir este Julian Uoraero, 
5tait venu de nuict en son logis lui conseiller la retraicte, mais la 
confidence de ses services, I’espoir de son innocence le fit des- 
meurer.’ — Uenom de 'Prance M3., U., c. i. 
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dinner should bo concluded, to favour him vdth their 
company at his house (the maison de Jassey), as he 
wished to consult them concerning the plan of the 
citadel, which ho proposed erecting at Antwerp.^ 

At this moment the grand prior, who was seated 
next to Egmont, whispered in his ear : ‘ Leave this 
place, Signor Count, instantly ; take the fleetest 
horse in your stable, and make yoiu- escape without a 
moment’s delay.’ Egmont, much troubled, and re- 
membering the manifold prophecies and admonitions 
which ho had passed by unheeded, rose from the table 
and wont into the next room. He was followed by 
Noircarmes and two other gentlemen, who had ob- 
served his agitation, and were curious as to its cause. 
The count repeated to them the mysterious words just 
whispered to him by the grand prior, adding that he 
was determined to take the advice without a moment’s 
delay. ‘ Ha 1 Count,’ exclaimed Noircarmes, ‘ do not 
put lightly such implicit confidence in this stranger, 
who is counsoUirtg you to your destruction. What 
will the Duke of Alva and all the Spaniards say of 
such a precipitate flight ? Will they not say that your 
Excellency has fled from the consciousness of guilt ? 
Will not your escape bo construed into a confession 
of high treason 

If these words wore really spoken by Noircarmes, 
and that they were so we have the testimony of a 
Walloon gentleman in constant communication with 
Egmont’s friends and with the v'holo Catholic party, 
they furnish another proof of the malignant and 
cruel character of the man. Tlio ad\'ico fixed for 
over the f.ate of the vacillating Egmont. Ho had 
risen from table doterrained to take the advice of a 
noble-minded Spaniard, who bad adventured his life 
to save his friend. Ho now returned in obedience to 
the counsel of a fellow-countr^nnan, a Flemish noble, 
to treat the well-meant warning with indifleronco, 
and to seat himself again at the last banquet which ho 
was ever to grace with his presence. 

1 Pontus Payon MS., book iv. 
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At four o’clock, the dinner being finished, Horn and 
Egmont, accompanied by the other gentlemen, pro- 
ceeded to the ‘ Jassey ’ house, then occupied by Alva, 
to take part in the deliberations proposed. They 
were received by the Duke -with great courtesy. The 
engineer, Pietro Urbino, soon appeared and laid upon 
the table a large parchment containing the plan and 
elevation of the citadel to be erected at Antwerp.^ 
A warm discussion upon the subject soon arose, 
Egmont, Horn, Noircarmes and others, together 
■with the engineers Urbino and Pacheco, all taking 
part in the debate. ^ After a short time, the Duke of 
Alva left the apartment, on pretext of a sudden in- 
disposition, leaving the company still warmly engaged 
in their argument.^ The council lasted till near 
seven in the evening. As it broke up, Don Sancho 
d’A-vila, captain of the Duke’s guard, requested 
Egmont to remain for a moment after the rest, as he 
had a communication to make to him. After an 
insignificant remark or two, the Spanish officer, as 
soon as the two were alone, requested. Egmont to sur- 
render his sword. The Count, agitated, and not- 
•withstanding everything which had gone before, still 
taken by surprise, scarcely knew what reply to make.^ 
Don Sancho repeated that he had been commissioned 
to arrest him, and again demanded his sword. At 
• the same moment the doors of the adjacent apartment 
were opened, and Egmont saw himself surrounded by 
a company of Spanish musqueteers and halberdmen. 
Finding himself thus entrapped, he gave up his sword, 
saying bitterly, as he did so, that it had at least ren- 
dered some service to the King in times which were 
past. He was then conducted to a chamber, in the 
upper story of the house, where his temporary prison 
had been arranged. The windows were barricaded, 
the dayhght excluded, the whole apartment hung with 
black. Here he remained fourteen days (from the 

^ Pontus Payen MS. 

- Ibid. — Compare Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 573 

’ Pontu 3 Payen MS. * Correspondance de Philippe II i 673 
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9tli to 23rd September). During this period, he was 
allowed no communication with his friends. His 
room was lighted day and night with candles, and he 
was served in strict silence by Spanish attendants, 
and guarded by Spanish soldiers. The captain of 
the watch drew his curtain every midnight, and 
aroused him from sleep that he might be identified 
by the relieving officer.^ 

Count Horn was arrested upon the same occasion 
by Captain Salinas, as he was proceeding through 
the courtyard of the house, after the breaking up of 
the council. He was confined in another chamber 
of the mansion, and met with a precisely similar 
treatment to that experienced by Egmont. Upon 
the 23rd September both were removed under a strong 
guard to the castle of Ghent. ^ 

On this same day, two other important arrests, 
included and arranged in the same progranune, had 
been successfully accomplished. Bakkerzeel, private 
and confidential secretary of Egtnont, and Antony 
Van Straalen, the rich and influential burgomaster of 
Antwerp, were taken almost simultaneously.^ At 
the request of Alva, the burgomaster had been in- 
vited by the Duchess of Parma to repair on business 
to Brussels. He seemed to have feared an ambuscade, 
for as he got into his coach to set forth upon the 
journey, he was so muffled in a multiplicity of clothing, 
that he was scarcely to be recognized.* He was no 
sooner, however, in the open country and upon a 
spot remote from human habitations, than he was 
suddenly beset by a band of forty soldiers imder com- 
mand of Don Alberic Lodi-on and Don Sancho de 
Lodrono.® These officers had been watching his 
movements for many days. The capture of Bakker- 
zeel was accomplished -with equal adroitness at about 
the same hour. 

■ Pontus Payen SIS. 

- Ibid. — Compare Bor, iv. 184; Hootd, Iv. 150, 161; Strada, 
Vi. 298-300 ; Correspondance dc Philippe 11., uhi sup. 

i Ibid,, 1. 037. 038. » Strada, i. 290. 

* Correspondance de Pliilippe 11., 1., ubi sup. 
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Alva, while he sat at the council board with Egmont 
and Horn, was secretly informed that those important 
, personages, Bakkerzeel and Straalen, with the private 
secretary of the Admiral, Alonzo de la Loo, in addition, 
had been thus successfully arrested. He could Avith 
difficulty conceal his satisfaction, and left the apart- 
ment immediately that the trap might be sprung upon 
the two principal victims of his treachery. He had 
' himself arranged all the details of these two important 
arrests, while his natural son, the Prior Don Ferdi- 
nando, had been compelled to superintend the pro- 
ceedings.^ The plot had been an excellent plot, and 
was accomphshed as successfully as it had been 
sagaciously conceived. None but Spaniards had been 
employed in any part of the affair. ^ Officers of high 
rarffi in his Majesty’s army had performed the part 
of spies and policemen with much adroitness, nor 
was it to be expected that the duty would seem a 
disgrace, when the Prior of the Knights of Saint John 
was superintendent of the operations, when the 
Captain-General of the Netherlands had arranged 
the whole plan, and when all, from subaltern to viceroy, 
had received minute instructions as to the contem- 
plated treachery from the great chief of the Spanish 
police, who sat on the throne of Castile and Aragon. 

No sooner were these gentlemen in custody than the 
secretary Albomoz was despatched to the house of 
Count Horn, and to that of Bakkerzeel, where all 
papers were immediately seized, inventoried, and 
placed in the hands of the Duke.® Thus, if amid the 
.most secret communications of Egmont and Horn 
or their correspondents, a single treasonable thought 
should be lurking, it was to go hard, but it might be 
twisted into a cord strong enough to strangle them all. 

The Duke wrote a triumphant letter to his Majesty 
that very night. He apologized that these important 
captures had been deferred so long, but stated that 

> Correspondance de Philippe II., i., ubl sup. — Compare Hoofd. 
iv. 161. Strada, i. 299. 

- Correspondance de Philippe II., i, 638. 


’ Ibid. 
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ho had thought it desirable to secure all these leading 
personages at a single stroke. Ho then narrated the 
masterly manner in winch the operations had been 
conducted. Certainly, -when it is remembered that 
the Duke had only reached Brussels upon the 23rd 
August, and that the two counts were securely lodged 
in prison on the 9th of September, it seemed a super- 
fluous modesty upon his part thus to excuse himself 
for an apparent delay. At any rate, in the eyes of 
the world and of posterity, his zeal to carry out the 
bloodj’’ commands of his master was snfRciently swift. 
The consternation was universal throughout the 
pro-rinces when the arrests became knoma, Egmont’s 
great popularity and distinguished ser\dcos placed him 
so high above the mass of citizens, and his attachment 
to the Cathdlio religion was, moreover, so w'oll known, 
as to make it obvious that no man could now bo safe, 
when men like him were in the power of Alva and his 
myrmidons. The animosity to the Spaniards in- 
creased hourly. 1 The Duchess aficoted indignation" 
at the arrest of the two nobles, although it nowhere 
appears that she attempted a word in their defence, 
or lifted, at any subsequent moment, a finger to save 
them. She was not anxious to wash her hands of the 
blood of two innocent men ; she was only offended 
that they had been arrested -wfithout her permission. 
The Duke liad, it is true, sent Borlaymont and Slans- 
fcld to give her information of the fact, as soon as 
the capture had been made, with the plausible excuse 
that ho preferred to save her from all the responsibility 
and all the unpopularity of the measure.^ Nothing, 
however, could appease her wrath at this and every 
other indication of the contempt in which he appeared 
to hold the sister of his sovereign. She complained 
of his conduct daily to everj' one who was admitted 
to her presence. Herself oppressed by a sense of 
]>er8onal indignity, she seemed for a moment to 
identify herself with the cause of the oppressed pro- 

> Bor, iv. 165. = Stradft, I. 801. 

» Bor. Iv. ISS, Strada, 1. 300. 301. 
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vinces. She seemed to imagine herself the champion 
of their liberties, and the Netherlanders, for a moment, 
to participate in the delusion. Because she was 
indignant at the insolence of .the Duke of Alva to 
herself, the honest citizens began to give her credit 
for a sympathy vrith their ovm wrongs. She ex- 
pressed herself determined to move about from one 
city to another, until the ansAver to her demand for 
dismissal should arrive.^ She allowed her immediate 
attendants to abuse the Spaniards in good set terms 
upon every occasion. Even her private chaplain 
permitted himself, in preaching before her in the 
palace chapel, to denounce the whole nation as a race 
of traitors and ravishers, and for this offence was only 
reprimanded, much against her will, by the Duchess, 
and ordered to retire for a season to his convent. ^ 
She did not attempt to disguise her dissatisfaction at 
every step which had been taken by the Duke. ' In 
all this there was much petulance, but very little 
dignity, while there was neither a spark of real sym- 
pathy for the oppressed millions, nor a throb of genuine 
womanly emotion for the impending fate of the tivo 
nobles. Her principal grief was, that she had pacified 
the provinces, and that another had now arrived to reap 
the glory ; but it was difficult, wliile the xmburied 
bones of many heretics were still hanging, by her 
decree, on the rafters of their own dismantled churches, 
for her successfully to enact the part of a benignant 
and merciful Regent. But it is very true that the 
horrors of the Duke’s administration have been pro- 
pitious to the fame of Margaret, and perhaps more 
so to that of Cardinal Granvelle. The faint and 
struggling rays of humanity which occasionally 
illumined the course of their government, were des- 
tined to be extinguished in a chaos so profoimd and 
dark, that these last beams of light seemed clearer 
and more bountiful by the contrast. 

The Coimt of Hoogstraaten, who was on his way to 
Brussels, had, by good fortune, injured his hand 
1 Ctorrespondanoe de Philippe H., i. 631. 2 Ibid. 
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tlirougli the accidental discharge of a pistol. Detained 
by this casualty at Cologne, he was informed, before 
his arrival at the capital, of the arrest of his two dis- 
tinguished friends,' and accepted the hint to betake 
himself at once to a place of safety.^ 

The loyalty of the elder Mansfeld was beyond dis- 
pute even by Alva. His son Charles had, however, 
been imprudent, and, sis we have seen, had even 
afBxed Ids name to the earliest copies of the Com- 
promise. He had retired, it is true, from all connexion 
with the confederates, but his father knew well that 
the young Count’s signature upon that famous docu- 
ment woSd prove his death-warrant, were he found 
in the country. He therefore had sent him into 
Germany before the arrival of the Duke.- 

The King’s satisfactaon was \mbounded when ho 
learned this important achievement of Alva, and he 
wrote immediately to express his approbation in the 
most extravagant terms.® Cardinal Granvelle, on 
the contrary, affected astonishment at a course which 
he had secretly counselled. He assmed his Majesty 
that he had never believed Egmont to entertain senti- 
ments opposed to the Catholic religion, nor to the 
interests of the Crown, up to the period of his own 
departure from the Netherlands. He was persuaded, 
he said, that the Count had been abused by others, 
aUhough, to be sure, the Cardinal had learned icith regret 
ichat Egmont had written on the occasion of the baptism 
of Count Hoogstraaten's child. As to the other persons 
arrested, he said that no one regretted their fate. 
The Cardinal added, that he was supposed to be him- 
self the instigator of these captures, but that he was not 
disturbed by that, or by other imputations of a similar 
nature.^ 

In conversation with those about him, he frequently 
expressed regret that the Prince of Orange had been 
too crafty to be caught in the same net in which his 

' Bor. iv. 1S5. 

* Ibid., iv. 185. Corrcapondance do Bliilippe 11.. i. 047. 

» Correspondance do Philippe II,, i. COO. * Ibid., i. 074. 
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more simple companions were so inextricably en- 
tangled. Indeed, on the first arrival of the news, 
that men of high rank bad been arrested in Brussels, 
the Cardinal eagerly inquired if the Taciturn had been 
taken, for by that terra he always characterized the 
Prince. Receiving a negative reply, he cxjwcssed 
extreme disappointment, adding, tliat if Orange had 
escaped, they had taken nobody, and that his capture 
would have been more valuable than that of every 
man in the Netherlands.^ 

Peter Titelmann, too, the famous inquisitor, who, 
retired from active life, was then living upon Philip’s 
bounty, and encouraged by friendly letters from that 
monarch,- expressed the same opinion. Haring been 
informed that Egmont and Horn had been captured, 
he eagerly inquired if ‘ Arise William ’ had also been 
taken. He was, of course, answered in the negative. 
‘ Then will our joy be but brief,’ ho observed. ‘ Woe 
unto us for the uTath to come from Germanj".’^ 

On the 12th July, of this year, Plillip wrote to 
Granvelle to inquire the particulars of a letter which 
the Prince of Orange, according to a previovs communi- 
cation of the Cardinal, had Avritten to Egmont on 
the occasion of the baptism of Count Hoogstraaten’s 
child.^ On the'17th of August, the Cardinal replied 
by setting the King right as to the error which he had 
committed. The letter, as he had already stated, 
was not Avritten by Orange, hut hy Egmont, and he 
expressed his astonishment that Madame de Parma 
had not yet sent it to his Majesty. The Duchess 
must have seen it, because her confessor had shoAAm 
it to the person Avho was Granvelle’s informant. In 
tlus letter, the Cardinal continued, the statement 
had been made by Egmont to the Prince of Orange 
that their plots were discovered, that the Iring Avas 

' Hoofd, iv. 151. Strada, i. 300. Jleteren. 50. 

- Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 623. 

’ ‘ Si (inquit) astutus Gulielmus (Aur.antius) evasit non 

erunt Bolida gaudia nostra, vae nobia h bello Germanico.’ — Pandorae 
Bive veniae Hispanicae editae Anatoinia. Prometheo auctore, 1674 

* Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 564-610. 
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making armaments, that they were nnahle to resist 
him, and that therefore it had become necessary to dis- 
semble and to accommodate themselves as "well as 
possible to the present situation, while waiting for 
other circumstances under which to accomplish their 
designs. Granvelle advised, moreover, that Straalen, 
who had been privy to the letter, and perhaps the 
amanuensis, should be forthwith arrested.^ 

The Cardinal was determined not to let the matter 
sleep, notwithstanding his protestation of a kindly 
feelhig towards the imprisoned Count. Against the 
statement that he knew of a letter wliich amounted 
to a full confession of treason, out of Egmont’s own 
mouth — a fact which, if proved, and perhaps, if even 
insinuated, would be sufficient with Philip to deprive 
Egmont of twenty thousand lives — against these 
constant recommendations to his suspicious and 
sanguinary master, to ferret out this document, if 
it were possible, it must be confessed that the church- 
man’s vague and hypocritical expressions on the side 
of mercy were very little worth. 

Certainly these seeds of suspicion did not fall upon 
a barren soil. Philip immediately communicated the 
information thus received to the Duke of Alva, charg- 
ing him on repeated occasions to find out what was 
written, either by Egmont, or by Straalen at Egmont's 
instigation, stating that such a letter was written at 
the time of the Hoogstraaten baptism, that it would 
probably illustrate the opinions of Egmont at that 
period, and that the letter itself, which the confessor 
of Madame de Parma had once had in his hands, ought, 
if possible, to bo procured.^ Thus the very language 
used by Granvelle to Philip was immediately repeated 
by the monarch to his representatives in the Nether- 
lands, at the moment when all Egmont’s papers were 
in his possession, and when Egmont’s private secretary 
was undergoing the torture,^ in order that secrets 

' Corrcspondancc de Philippe II., i. 624. - Ibid., I. CC6-702. 

> VtKi. ad HoTO.. xxvj. 400. V. d. Vynckt, li. 82. Corro- 

flpondance de Piiiiippo 11., 1. 071. 
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miglat be -nTcnchcd from lum which hnd never entered 
his brain. The fact that no such letter was found, 
that the Duchess had never alluded to an}’ such docu- 
ment, and that neither a careful scrutiny of papers, 
nor the application of the rack.^ could elicit any 
satisfactory inform.ation on the subject, lends to the 
conclusion that no such treasonable paper hnd over 
existed, save in the imagination of the Cardinal. x\t 
any rate, it is no more than just to hesitate before 
affixing a damning character to a document, in the 
absence of any direct proof that there over was such 
a document at all. The confessor of Madame do 
Parma told another person, who told the Cardinal, 
that either Count Egmont, or Burgomaster Straalcn 
by command of Count Egmont, uTote to the Prince 
of Orange thus and so. What evidence was this upon 
which to found a charge of high treason against a 
man whom Granvelle affected to characterize as other- 
wise neither opposed to the Catholic religion, nor to 
the true service of the King ? HTiat Idnd of mercy 
was it on the part of the Cardinal, while making such 
deadly insinuations, to recommend the imprisoned 
victim to clemency ? 

The unfortimate envoys, Marquis Berghen and 
Baron Montigny, had remained in Spain under close 
observation. Of those doomed vdetims wlio, in spite 
of friendly remonstrances and of ominous warnings, 
had thus ventured into the lion’s den, no retreating 
footmarks were ever to be seen, Tlieir fate, now that 
Alva had at last been dispatched to the Netherlands, 
seemed to be sealed, and the Marquis Berghen, accept- 
ing the augury in its most evil sense, immediately 
afterwards had sickened unto death. Whether it 
were the sickness of hope deferred, suddenly changing 
to despair, or whether it were a still more potent and 
unequivocal poison which' came to the relief of the 
unfortunate nobleman, will perhaps never be ascer- 
tained -with certainty. 2 The secrets of those terrible 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II., i, 671. 

* Strada, i. 290. Hoofd, iv 140. 
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prison-houses of Spain can never perhaps be accurately 
known, until the grave gives up its dead, and the 
buried crimes of centTiries are revealed. 

It was very soon after the departure of Alva’s fleet 
from Carthagena, that the Marquis Berghen felt his 
end approaching. He sent for the Prince of Eboli, 
with whom he had always maintained intimate re- 
lations, and whom he believed to be his disinterested 
friend. Relying upon his faithful breast, and trusting 
to receive from his eyes alone the pious drops of sym- 
pathy which he required, the dying noble poured out 
his long and last complaint. He charged him to tell 
the man whom he would no longer call his king, that 
he had ever been true and loyal, that the bitterness 
of having been constantly suspected, when he was 
conscious of entire fidelity, was a sharper sorrow than 
could be lightly believed, and that he hoped the time 
would come when his own truth and the artifices of 
his enemies would be brought to light. He closed his 
parting message by predicting that after be had been 
long laid in the grave, the impeachments against his 
character would be at last, although too late, re- 
tracted.^ 

So spake the unhappy envoy, and his friend replied 
■with words of consolation. It is probable that he 
even ventured, in the King’s name, to grant him the 
liberty of returning to his home ; the only remedy, 
as his physicians had repeatedly stated, which could 
possibly be applied to his disease. But the devilish 
hypocrisy of Philip, and the abject perfidy of Eboli, 
at this juncture, almost surpass belief. The Prince 
came to press the hand and to close the eyes of the 
dying man whom he called his friend, having first 
carefully studied a billet of most minute and secret 
instructions from his master as to the deportment ho 
was to observe upon this solemn occasion and after- 
wards. This paper, written in Philip’s own hand, had 
been delivered to Eboli on the very day of his Hsit 
to Berghen, and boro the superscription that it was 
‘ Strada. 1. 290. 
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not to be road nor opened till the messenger 
brongbt it had left liis presence. It directed the 
Prince, if it should be evident that the JIarquis vas 
past recoverj', to promise him, in the lving’.s name, 
the permission of returning to the Netherlands. 
Should, ho'wevcr, a possibilitj' of his sur\'i\nng appear, 
Eboli was only to hold out a "hope that such jicrmission 
might eventuallj’ be obtained. In case of the death 
of Berghen, the Prince was immediatclj’ to confer ^^^th 
the Grand Inquisitor and with the Count of Feria, 
upon the measures to be taken for his obsequies. It 
might seem admsablc, in that event, to exhibit the 
regret wliich the IHng and his ministers felt for his 
death, and the great esteem in which they held the 
nobles of the Netherlands. At the same time, Eboli 
was further instructed to confer with the same per- 
sonages as to the most efficient means for preventing 
the escape of Baron Montigny ; to keep a vigilant eye 
upon liis movements, and to give genercal directions 
to governors and to postmasters to intercept his 
flight, should it be attempted. Finallj’, in case of 
Berghen’s death, the Prince was directed to dispatch 
a special messenger, apparently on his o\vn respon- 
sibility, and as if in the absence and mthout the know- 
ledge of the King, to inform the Duchess of Parma of 
. the event, and to urge her immediately to take pos- 
session of the city of Bergen-op-Zoom, and of all other 
property belonging to the Marquis, until it should be 
ascertained whether it were not possible to convict 
him, after death, of treason, and to confiscate his 
estates accordingly.^ 

Such were the instructions of Philip to Eboli, 
and precisely in accordance with the programme was 
the horrible comedy enacted at the death-bed of the 
envoy. Three days after his parting interview with 
his disinterested friend, the Marquis was a corpse.^ 
Before his limbs were cold, a messenger was on his 
way to Brussels, instructing the Regent to sequestrate 
his ‘property, a'nd to arrest, upon suspicion of heresy, 

1 Correspondance de Philippe JI., i. 572. = Strada, i. 290. 

K 2 
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he youthjvl kinsman and niece, who, by the will of the 
Marquis, were to be united in marriage and to share 
his estate.^ The whole drama, beginning with the 
death-scene, was enacted according to order. Before 
the arrival of Alva in the Netherlands, the property 
of the Marquis was in the hands of the Government, 
awaiting the confiscation,® which was but for a brief 
season delayed ; while on the other hand, Baron 
Montigny, Berghen’s companion in doom, who was 
not, however, so easily to be carried off by home- 
sickness, was closely confined in the alcazar of Segovia, 
never to leave a Spanish prison alive.® There is some- 
thing pathetic in the delusion in which Montigny and 
his brother, the Count Horn, both indulged, each 
believing that the other was out of harm’s way, the 
one by his absence from the Netherlands, the other 
by his absence from Spain, while both, involved in the 
same meshes, were rapidly and surely approaching 
their fate,* 

In the same dispatch of the 9th September, in which 
the Duke communicated to Philip the capture of 
Egmont and Horn, he announced to him his deter- 
mination to establish a new court for the trial of 
crimes committed during the recent period of troubles.® 
This wonderful tribunal was accordingly created vith 
the least possible delay. It was called the Council 
of Troubles, but it soon acquired the terrible name, 
by which it will be for ever known in history, of the 
Blood-Council,® It superseded all other institutions. 
Every court, from those of the municipal magistracies 
up to the supreme councils of the provinces, were 
forbidden to take comizanco in future of any cause 
growing out of the late troubles.’’ The Council of 

' Correspondence de Philippe H., i. 647-590 ; Stradn, 1. 291 : 
and note of Oachard. s V. d. Vynckt, 11. 77. 

’ Hoofd, Iv. 172, 173. Corrcspondancc do Philippe IX., 1. 648, 
654, 668. 

‘ Vide Diduction do i'Innoccnco du Cointo do Homes, pp. 203, 
204. 

‘ Corrcspondancc de Philippe IT., 1. 037. 

' Hoofd, iv. 163. Bor, iv. 185, 186 . .^retcrcn, f. 49. licldanl, 
Ann. Belg., p 6. 7 Bor, iv. 185, 180. . 
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State, although it was not formally disbanded, fell 
into complete desuetude, its members being occasion- 
ally summoned into Alva’s private chambers in an 
irregular manner, while its principal functions were 
usurped by the Blood-Council. Not only citizens of 
every province, but the municipal bodies and even the 
sovereign provincial estates themselves, were com- 
pelled to plead, like humble individuals, before this 
new and extraordinary tribunal.^ It is unnecessary 
to allude to the absolute violation wliich was thus 
committed of all charters, laws, and privileges, because 
the very creation of the council was a bold and brutal 
proclamation that those lav^ and privileges were at 
an end. The constitution or maternal principle of 
this suddenly erected court was of a twofold nature. 
It defined and it punished the crime of treason. The 
definitions, couched in eighteen articles, declared it 
to be treason to have delivered or signed any petition 
against the new bishops, the inquisition, or the edicts ; 
to have tolerated public preaching under any cir- 
cumstances ; to have omitted resistance to the image- 
breaking, to the field-preaching, or to the presentation 
of the Request by the nobles, and ‘ either through 
sympathy or surprise ’ to have asserted that the King 
did not possess the right to deprive all the provinces 
of their liberties, or to have maintained that this present 
tribunal was bound to respect in any maimer any laws 
or any charters.^ In these brief and simple, but com- 
prehensive terms, was the crime of high treason de- 
fined. The punishment was still more briefly, simply, 
and comprehensively stated, for it was instant death 
in all cases. 3 So well, too, did this new and terrible 
engine perform its work, that in less than three months 
from the time of its erection, eighteen hundred human 
beings had suffered death* by its summary’ pro- 
ceedings ; some of the highest, the noblest, and the 
most virtuous in the land among the number ; nor had 

1 Bor, Hoofd, Meteren, ubl sup. ® Meteren, 49. 

® Hoofd, Bor, ubi sup. Meteren. 

* Brandt, Hist, der Bef., i. 468. Bor, iv. 116. 
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it then manifested the slightest indication of faltering 
in its dread career. 

Yet, strange to say, this tremendous court, thus 
established upon the ruins of all the ancient institu- 
tions of the country, had not been provided -with even 
a nominal authority from any source whatever. The 
TCing had granted it no letters patent or charter, nor 
had even the Duke of Alva thought it worth while 
to grant any commissions, either in Ms own name or 
as Captain-General, to any of the members com- 
posing the board. 1 The Blood-Council was merely 
an informal club, of which the Duke was perpetual 
president, wMIe the other members were all appointed 
by Mmself. 

Of these subordinate councillors, two had the right 
of voting, subject, however, in all cases, to Ms fcal 
decision, while the rest of the number did not vote at 
all. 2 It had not, therefore, in any sense, the character 
of a judicial, legislative, or executive tribunal, but was 
purely a board of advice by wMch the bloody labours 
of the Duke were occasionally lightened as to detail, 
wMle not a feather’s weight of power or of respon- 
sibility was removed from his shoulders. He reserved 
for himself the final decision upon all causes which 
should come before the council, and stated his motives 
for so doing with grim simplicity. ‘ Two reasons,’ 
he wrote to the King, ‘ have determined me thus to 
limit the power of the tribunal ; the first that, not 
knowing its members, I might bo easily deceived by 
them ; the second, that the men of law only condemn 
for crimes which are -proved ; whereas your Majesty 
knows that affairs of state are governed by very 
different rules from the latvs which they have here.'^ 

■ V. Notice sar le Cons, ilcs Troubles, par M. Gaclinrd, p. 7. 
MS. Letters of Beqnesens, 30th December, 1573, nml of Gcron. 
de Boda, 18th Ifny. 1576. 

® Gnchnrd. Notice, etc., 8 and 9. p-itli the letters cited from Alva. 
14th September, 1507, and from Beque.sens, 30th December, 1573. 

’ Gactiard, Notice, etc., p. 6. — ‘ I,.a otra c.s quo Ictrados no sen- 
tcncinn slno on ensoa prohauos ; y como V. M. sabe. loa nefeoclos de 
Bstado son mny differentes do las leyes que cllos tlcncn.' — Lott, of 
Bth Sept., 1507, 
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It being, therefore, the object of the Duke to com- 
pose a body of men who would be of assistance to him 
in condemning for crimes wliich could not be proved, 
and in slipping over statutes which were not to be 
recognized, it must, be confessed that -he was not un- 
fortunate in the appointments which he made to the 
office . of councillors. In this task of appointment he 
had the assistance of the experienced Viglius.^ That 
learned jurisconsult, with characteristic lubricity, had 
evaded the dangerous honour for himself, but he 
nominated a number of persons, from whom the Duke 
selected his list. The sacerdotal robes which he had 
so recently and so ‘ craftily ’ assumed, furnished his 
own excuse, and in his letters to his faithful Hopper 
he repeatedly congratulated himself upon his success 
in keeping liimself at a distance from so bloody and 
periloiis a post. 2 

It is impossible to look at the conduct of the dis- 
tinguished Frisian at this important juncture without 
contempt. Bent only upon saving himself, his pro- 
perty, and his reputation, he did not hesitate to bend 
before the ‘ most illustrious Duke,’ as he always de- 
nominated him, Avith fulsome and fawning homage. ^ 
■While he declined to dip his own fingers in the innocent 
blood which was about to flow in torrents, he did not 
object to officiate at the initiatory preliminaries of 
the great Netherland holocaust. His decent • and 
dainty demeanour seems even more offensive than the 
jocularity of the real murderers. Conscious that no 
man knew the laws and customs of the Netherlands 
better than himself, he had the humble effrontery to 
observe that it was necessary for him at that moment 
silently to submit his OAvn. unskilfulness to the superior 
judgement and knowledge of others.* Having at last 
been relieved from the, stone of Sisyphus, which, as 
he plaintively expressed himself, .he had been rolling 
for twenty years having, by the arrival of Tisnacq, 

' Correspondiince de Philippe Ili, i. 637. Vigl. Epist. ad Hopp., 
sli. 441, 442: xxvii. 410. 

^ Vi«l. ad Hopp., Epist. 27 et 41. » Ibid., 26, etc. 

■* Ibid., 20. « Vita VigUi, cxl. 
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obteined his discharge as President of the State 
Council, he rras yet not unndlling to retain the emolu- 
ments and the rank of President of the Privy Council, 
although both offices had become sinecures since the 
erection of the Council of Blood. Although his life 
had been spent in administrative and judicial employ- 
ments, he (hd not hlush upon a matter of constitutional 
lavr to defer to the authority of such jurisconsults 
as the Duke of Alva and his txro Spanish bloodhounds, 
Vargas and Del Rio. He did not like, he observed in 
his confidential correspondence, to gainsay the Duke, 
vrhen maintaining that, in cases of treason, the privi- 
leges of Brabant vere porverless, although be mildly 
doubted nrhether the Brabantines would agree with 
the doctrine.^ He often thought, he said, of remedies 
for restoring the prosperity of the provinces, but in 
action he only assisted the Duke, to the best of his 
abilities, in arranging the Blood-Council. He wished 
well to his country, but he was more anxious for the 
favour of Alva. ‘ I rejoice,’ said he, in one of his 
letters, ‘ that the most illustrious Duke has written 
to the King in praise of my obsequiousness ; when I 
am censured here for so reverently cherishing liim, it 
is a consolation that my services to the King and to 
the Governor are not unappreciated there.’^ Indeed, 
the Duke of Alva, who had originally suspected the 
President’s character, seemed at lust overcome by his 
indefatigable and' cringing homage. He wrote to the 
King, in whose good graces the learned doctor was most 
anxious at that portentous period to maintain himself, 
that the President was very serviceable and diligent, 
and that lie deserved to receive a crumb of comfort 
from the royal hand.^ Philip, in consequence, •wrote 
in one of his letters a few lines of vague compliment, 
which could be shown to Vighus, according to Ah'a’s 
suggestion. It is, however, not a little characteristic 
of the Spanish court and of the Spanish monarch, that, 
on the very day before, he had sent to the Captain- 

‘ Vipt. atl Hopp.. EpisU 24. 2 Ibid.. 20. 

* Conv.'ipondance do Philippe 11,. i. C47. 
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General a few documents of very different import. In 
order, as lie said, that the Duke might be ignorant of 
nothing' which related to the Netherlands, he for- 
warded to him copies of the letters written by Margaret 
of Parma from Brussels, three years before. These 
letters, as it will be recollected, contained an account 
of the' secret investigations which the Duchess had 
made as to the private character and opinions of 
Viglius — at the very moment when he apparently 
stood highest in her confidence — and charged him with 
heresy, s-windling, and theft. Thus the painstaking 
and time-serving President, with all his learning and 
experience, was successively the dupe of Margaret and 
of Alva, whom he so obsequiously courted, and always 
of Philip, whom he so feared and worshipped. ^ 

With his assistance, the list of blood-councillors 
was quickly completed. No one who was offered the 
office refused it. . Noircarmes and Berlaymont accepted 
with very great eagerness. ^ Several presidents and 
councillors of the different provincial tribunals were 
appointed, but all the Netherlanders were men of 
straw. Two Spaniards, Del Rio and Vargas, were the 
only members who could vote ; while their decisions, 
as already stated, were subject to .reversal by Alva. 
Del Rio was a man 'without character or talent, a mere 
tool in the hands of his superiors, but Juan de Vargas 
was a terrible reality. 

No better man could have .been found in Europe 
for the post to which he was thus elevated. To shed 
human blood was, in his opinion, the only important 
business and the only exhilarating pastime of life. 
His youth had been stained with other crimes. He 
had been obliged to retire from Spain, because of his 
■violation of an orphan child to whom he was guardian, ^ 

■J* Correspondance de Philippe n., i. 666. 

‘ Korcarme yBarlemon no solo no han rehusado, ppro me 

parece lo han acetado de muy huena gana.’ — MS. Letter of Alba 
lOth September, 1567 ; cited in Gachard, Kotice sur le Conseil des 
Troubles, p. 7, note. 

’ Hoofd, iv. 152. See Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 713, 
731 ; also La D^dpction de -I’ninocence. du Comte de Hornes 

pp. 60, 61. 
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blit, in his inaiihood, he found no pleasure but in 
murder. He executed Alva’s bloody -work iritli an 
industry which was almost superhuman, and with 
a merriment which would have shamed a demon. 
His execrable jests ring through the blood and smoke 
and death-cries of those days of perpetual sacrifice. 
He was proud to be the double of the iron-hearted 
Duke, and acted so uniformly in accordance with his 
views, that the right of revision remained but nominal. 
There could be no possibility of collision where the 
subaltern was onlj’- anxious to surpass an incomparable 
superior. The figure of Vargas rises upon us tlirough 
the mist of three centuries ivith terrible distinctness. 
Even his barbarous grammar has not been forgotten, 
and liis crimes against syntax and against humanity 
have acquired the same immortahty. ‘ Heretici fraxc- 
runt templa, boni nihili faxerimt contra, ergo debent 
omnes patibulare,’ was the comprehensive but barbiir- 
ous formula of a man who murdered the Latin language 
as ruthlessly as he slaughtered his contemporaries.^ 
Among the ciphers who composed the rest of the 
board, the Flemish Councillor Hessels was the one 
whom the Duke most respected. He was not ivithout 
talent or learning, but the Duke only valued him for 
his cruelty. Being allowed to take but little share in 
the deliberations, Hessels was aecustomed to doze 
away his afternoon hours at the council table, and 
when awakened from his nap in order that ho might 
express an opinion on the case then before the court, 
was wont to rub his eyes and to call out ‘ Ad patibulum, 
ad patibulum ’ {‘ to the gallows with him. to the 
gallows \rith him ’), with great fervour, but in entire 
ignorance of the culprit’s name or the merits of the 
case. His wife, naturally disturbed that her bus- 
b.and’s wnldng and sleeping hours wore alike absorbed 
with this hangman’s work, more than once ominously 
expre-ssed her hope to him, that he, whoso head and 

' V. tl. Vynrkt. ii. T6, 76, 77 ; llratKlf, I. tO.*.. 400; RHtianl. 
p. 5 ; lloofd. 152, ' The heretics de,stro 5 'e(l t!ie temples, the coed 
men did nothing to prevent it, tlicrcforc they should all be 
hanged.' 
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heart -were thus engrossed %vith the gibbet, might not 
one day come to hang upon it himself ; a gloomj' 
prophecy ■svliich the future most tcrriblj' fulfilled.' 

The Council of Blood, thus constituted, held its first 
session on the 20th September, at the lodgings of 
Alva. 2 Springing completely groum and armed to 
the teeth from the head of its inventor, the new 
tribunal — at the very outset in possession of all its 
vigour — forthvitb began to manifest a terrible activity 
in accomplishing the objects of its existence. The 
councillors having been sworn to ‘ eternal secrecy as 
to an 3 rthing wliich should bo transacted at the board, 
and having likewise made oath to denounce any one 
of their number who should violate the pledge,’ the 
court was considered as organized. Alva worked 
therein seven hours dail3\3 It may be believed that 
the subordinates were not spared, and that their office 
proved no sinecure. Their labours, however, were not 
encumbered by antiquated forms. As this supremo 
and only tribunal for all the Netherlands had no com- 
mission or authority save the will of the Captain- 
General, so it was also thought a matter of super- 
erogation to establish a set of rules and orders such 
as might be useful in less independent courts. The 
forms of proceeding were brief and artless. There 
was a rude organization by which a crowd of com- 
missioners, acting as inferior officers of the council, 
were spread over the provinces, whose business was 
to collect information concerning all persons who 
might be incriminated for participation in the recent 
troubles.^ The greatest crime, however, was to be 
rich, and one which could be expiated by no virtues, 
however signal. Alva was bent upon proving himself 
as accomplished a financier as he was indisputably 
a consummate commander, and he had promised his 
master an annual income of 500,000 ducats from the 
confiscations which were to accompany the executions,® 

' Hoofd, xiv. 594. Brandt, 494. 

^ Gachard. Notice, etc., 9. s ibid., 10. * Ibid., 14. 

‘ Ibid., 22. — Compare Brandt, i. 475 ; Meteren, 29 ; Hoofd, iv. ; 
' V. d. Vynckt, ii. 81. et alios. 
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It \ras necessary tliat the hlood torrent should flovr 
at once through the Netherlands, in order that the 
promised golden river, a yard deep, according to his 
vaunt,! should begin to irrigate the thirsty soil of 
Spain. It is obvious, from the fundamental larrs 
■wliich vreve made to define treason at the same moment 
in vrhich thej' established the council, that any man 
might be at any instant siunmoned to the court. 
Every man. vrhether innocent or guilty, n-hether 
Piipist or Protestant, felt his head shaking on his 
shoulders. If he tvere \realthy, there seemed no 
remedy but flight, which was now almost impossible, 
from the heavy penalties affixed by the new edict 
upon all carriers, shipmasters, and waggoners, who 
should aid in the escape of heretics. - 

A certain number of these commissioners were par- 
ticularly instructed to collect information as to the 
treason of Orange, Louis of Nassau, Brederode. Egmont, 
Horn. Culemburg, Van den Berg, Berghen. and 
Montigny. Upon such information the proceedings 
against those distinguished seigniors were to be sum- 
marily instituted. Particular councillors of the Court 
of Blood were cliarged with the arrangement of these 
important suits, but the commissioners were to report 
in the first instance to the Duke Iiimself, who after- 
wards returned the paper into the hands of ids sub- 
ordinates.^ 

With regard to the inferior and miscellaneous cases 
which were daily brought in incredible profusion 
before the trilnmal, the same preliminaries were 
observed, by way of aping the proceedings in courts 
of justice. Alva sent the cart-loads of information 
which were daily brought to him, but which neither 
he nor any other man had time to read, to he disposed 
of by the board of councillors. It was the duty of the ' 
different subalterns, who. as already stated, had no 
right of voting, to prepare reports upon the cases. 
Nothing could be more summ.ara*. Information w-a? 

2 Brand!, i. <0!?. s Bor. lii. 175. 17G. 

2 G.nch.ard, Notice, etc , 10. 11. 
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lodged against a man, or against a hundred men, in 
one document. Tlie Duke sent the papers to the 
council, and the. inferior councillors reported at once 
to Vargas. If the report concluded with a recom- 
mendation of death to the man, or the hundred men 
in question, Vargas instantly approved it, and execu- 
tion was done \ipon the man, or the hundred men, 
within forty-eight hours. If the report had any other 
conditsion, it was immediatel 5 ' sent back for re- 
vision, and the reporters were overwhelmed witli 
reproaches by the President.* 

Such being the method of operation, it may be 
supposed that the councillors were not allowed to 
slacken in their terrible industry. TIjo register of 
every city, village, and hamlet throughout the Nether- 
lands showed the daily lists of men, women, and 
children thus sacrificed at the shrine of the demon 
who had obtained the mastery over this unhappy 
land.® It was not often that an indindual was of 
sufficient importance to be tried — if trial it could bo 
called — by himself.® It was found more expeditious 
to send them in batches to the furnace. Thus, for 
example, on the 4th of January, eighty-four in- 
habitants of Valenciennes were condemned ; on another 
day, ninety -five miscellaneous individuals from different 
places in Flanders ; on another, forty-six inhabitants 
of Malines ; on another, thirty-five persons from 
different localities, and so on.'* 

* Gachard, ICotice, etc., 19, 20. — ‘ En sicndo cl aviso do con- 
denaer b, muerte se decia que estaba rauy bieii y no liabia tnas quo 
ver ; empero, si el aviso era de mcnor pena, no se estaba b lo quo 
ellos decian, sino tornabase i ver el proceso, y deeian les sobre 
. ellos malas palabras y hacian les niln tratamiento,’ etc. — Official 
document cited by 31. Gachard in Kotico sur le Conseil, etc. 

- Hoofd, iv. Brandt, ix. 

® See in p.articular the ’ Sententien van Alva gezammelt van 
J. 3Iarkus,’ passim ; a work in which a few thousand sentences of 
death upon men and women still in the Netherlands, or of banish- 
ment under pain of death upon such as had escaped, have been 
collected ana published. The sentences were given mainly upon 
ttie culprits in lots or gangs.— See also the Corrcspondancc de 
Philippe II., ii., passim, and the ‘ Ilegistre des Gondamnes et 
Bannis a Cause des Troubles des Pays Bas.’ 3 vols. MS. Brussels 
Archives. 

Hoofd, iv. 157, 158. 3Ieteren, 40. Gachard, 15, 16. 
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The eveniug of Shrovetide, a favoTmte holiday in 
the Nf'thi-rla'ads, alTorvied on, occasion for oTOSting 
and carr\-ing ott a avist number of doomed individuals 
at a single swoopd It vras correctly snpjtosed that 
the burghers, tilled with wine and nTiS&'dl. to which 
jvrl\a|'5 the perseention tmder avhich they lived lent 
an additional and horrible stimnlus, might be easily 
taken from their Ivds in great nnmbers. and be de^ 
livered over at once to the ooimoil. TIjc plot wits 
ingenioriS. the net was spread accordingly. Many of 
the doomed were, however, luckily warned of the 
terrible termination which wrts impending over thdr 
festival, and lv?stowed themselves in safety for a 
seasort. A price of abont five hundred prisoners was 
all which rewarded the sapteity of the enterprisc,- 
It is r.etxlless to add that they were all immediately 
executed. It is .a wearisome and odious task to 
ransack the mouldy records of three centuries ago. 
in order to reproduce the obscure names of the thou- 
s^vnds who >roro thus s-acrideed. Tire dead have 
buried their dead, and .are forgouon. It is iikem'se 
hiwdly necess;tty to st.ate that the pre-ccedings before 
the council were nil or txr’ie. and that an information 
was almost inevitably followed by a death-vrirrant. 
It sometimes happened even that the re.al of the 
eouncilloTS ontstripi'cd the industry of the eom- 
nnssionors. Tire sentences were oecasionallv in ad- 
vance or the ctocket, Tims upon one occasion a man's 
case was calico, for trial, bnt Ivtore the investigation 
w,rs cemmenecd it was disrovored that he had' K-vn 
already executed. A cursory examination of the 
pVfX’rs proved, moreover, as'usrral. that the culprit 
h;u1 committed no crime, ‘ Xo matter for that.' 
surd Vargirs, jocosely, ‘ if he has died innocent, it will 
K' rdl tire Ivtler for him when Ire t.akes his tri.al in the 
other world.'* 

ibrt, howevx’c the eouacillors might indstlge in these 

t Hcv'a. £v, isr. IJC, Urir U. s. -trt. }rcr. ir. £,*0 

It ' nw'a, irrs.r;i;. r-cr. OtvCiri rl. fcr- 

» l"rs.r, 5. ifj. X'. 1 ?',, 
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gentle jests among themselves, it vns obvious that 
innocence vras in reality impossible, according to the 
rules -which had been 'laid do^vn regarding treason. 
The practice -a-as in accordance -with the precept, and 
persons were daily executed with senseless pretexts, 
which was worse' than executions with no pretexts 
at all. Thus Peter do Wit of Amsterdam was be- 
headed, because at one of the tumults in that city 
he had persuaded a rioter not to fire upon a magistrate. 
This was taken as sufficient proof that he was a man 
in authority among the rebels, and he was accordingly 
put to death. ^ iladame Juriacn, who, in 1566, had 
struck -with her slipper a little wooden image of the 
Virgin, together with her maid-servant, who had 
•\vitnessed -without denouncing the crime, were both 
dro-wned by the hangman in a hogshead placed on the 
scafiold.^ 

Death, even, did not in all cases place a criminal 
beyond the reach of the executioner. Egbert Heynart- 
zoon, a man of high official rank, had been condemned, 
together -with two colleagues, on an accusation of 
coUecting money in a Lutheran church. He died in 
prison of dropsy. The sheriff was indignant -with the 
physician, because, in spite of cordials and strengthen- 
ing prescriptions, the culprit had slipped through his 
fingers before he had felt those of the hangman. He 
consoled himself by placing the body on a chair, and 
ha-ving the dead man beheaded in company -with his 
colleagues.3 

Thus the whole country became a charnel-house • 
the death-bell tolled hourly in every v-illage ; not a 
family but was called to mourn for its dearestTelatives, 
while the survivors stalked listlessly about, the ghosts 
of their former selves, among the -wrecks of their former 
homes. The spirit of the nation, -within a few months 
after the arrival of Alva, seemed hopelessly broken. 
The blood of its best and bravest had already stained 

1 Hoofd, V. 183. Brandt, i. 488. 

® Brandt, i 488. Ileael,'43. Hist, des Martyrs, 449 

’ Brandt, 48S. Beael, 60, 6. Hoofd, v. 181, 182 
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the scaffold ; the men to whom it had been accustomed 
to look for guidance and protection were dead, in 
prison, or in exile. Submission had ceased to be of 
any avail, flight was impossible, and the spirit of 
vengeance had alighted at every fireside. The 
mourners went daily about the streets, for there was 
hardly a house which had not been made desolate. 
The scaffolds, the gallows, the funeral piles, which 
had been sufficient in ordinary times, furnished now 
an entirely inadequate machinery for the incessant 
executions. Columns and stakes in every street, the 
door-posts of private houses, the fences in the fields, 
were laden vdth human carcasses, strangled, burned, 
beheaded. The orchards in the country bore on 
many a tree the hideous fruit of human bodies.^ 

Thus the Netherlands were crushed, and but for 
the stringency of the tyranny which had now closed 
their gates, would have been depopulated. The gross 
began to grow in the streets of those cities which had 
recently nourished so many artisans. In all those 
great manufacturing and industrial marts, where the 
tide of human life had throbbed so vigoroiisly, there 
now reigned the silence and the darlmcss of midnight. 

It was at this time that the learned Viglius wrote to 
Ins friend Hopper, that all venerated the prudence 
and gentleness of the Duke of Alva. 2 Such ‘were 
among the first-fruits of that prudence and that gentle- 
ness. 

Tlie Duchess of Parma had been kept in a continued 
state of irritation. She had not ceased for many 
months to demand her release from the odious position 
of a cipher in a land where she had so lately been 
sovereign, and she had at Inst obtained it. 'Philip 
transmitted hie acceptance of her resignation by the 
same courier who brought Alva’s commission to bo 
governor-general in her placc.^ The letters to tho 
Duchess were full of conventional compliments for 
her past services, accompanied, however, with a less 

‘ Hoofil. tv. 153 . « ViKl. nd Horp.. r.p. xlvi. 451. 
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barren and more acceptable acknowledgement, in the 
shape of a life income of 14,000 ducats instead of the 

8.000 hitherto enjoyed by her Highness. ^ 

In addition to this liberal allowance, of which she 
was never to be deprived, except upon receiving full 
payment of 140,000 ducats, she was presented with 

25.000 florins by the estates of Brabant, and with 

30.000 by those of Flanders. 2 

With these substantial tokens of the success of her 
nine years’ fatigue and intolerable anxiety, she at 
last took her departure from the Netherlands, having 
communicated the dissolution of her connection with 
the provinces by a farewell letter to the estates dated 
9th December, 1567.® Within a few weeks after- 
wards, escorted by the Duke of Alva across the frontier 
of Brabant, attended by a considerable deputation of 
Flemish nobility into Germany, and accompanied to 
her journey’s end at Parma by the Count and Countess 
of Mansfeld, she finally closed her eventful career in 
the Netherlands.* 

The horrors of the succeeding administration proved 
beneficial to her reputation. Upon the dark ground 
of succeeding years the lines which recorded her 
history seemed written with letters of light. Yet 
her conduct in the Netherlands offers but few points 
for approbation, and many for indignant censure. 
That she was not entirely destitute of feminine softness 
and sentiments of bounty, her parting dispatch to her 
brother proved. In that letter she recommended to 
him a course of clemency and forgiveness, and re- 
minded him that the nearer kings approached to God 
in station, the more they should endeavour to imitate 
Him in BKs attributes of benignity.® But the language 
of this farewell was more tender than had been the 
spirit of her government. One looks in vain, too, 
through the general atmosphere of kindness which 

. 1 C 9 rrespondance de Pliilippe II., i. 658. Strada, 1. 305. 

^ Vigl. ad Hopp., Ep. xlv. Correspondance de Philippe 11., 
*1. 715. » See it in Bor, iv. 186, 187. 

:• ♦ Vigl. ad Hopp., xiv., xlvi. Strada, i. 305, 306. 
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pervades the epistle, for a special recommendation of 
those distinguished and doomed seigniors, -whose 
attachment to her person and -whose chivalrous and 
conscientious endeavours to ful61 her own orders, had 
placed them upon the edge of that precipice from 
which they y^ere shortly to be hurled.' The men who 
had restrained her from covering herself with dis- 
grace by a precipitate retreat from the post of danger, 
and who had imperilled their lives by obedience to her 
express instructions, had been long languishing in 
sohtary confinement, never to bo terminated except 
by a traitor’s death — 3 ’-et we search in vain for a kind 
word in their behalf. 

Meantime the second civil war in France had broken 
out. The hollow truce by which the Guise party and 
the Huguenots had partly pretended to deceive each 
other was hastened to its end, among other causes, 
by the march of Alva to the Netherlands. The 
Huguenots had taken alarm, for they recognized the 
fellowship which united their foes in all countries 
against the Reformation, and Conde and Coligny know 
too well that tiie same influence which bad brought 
Alva to Brussels would soon create an exterminating 
army against their followers. Hostilities were re- 
sumed '\nth more bitterness than ever. The battle of 
St. Denis — fierce, fatal, but indecisive — was fought. 
The octogenarian hero, Montmorency, fighting like a 
foot soldier, refusing to yield his sword, and replying 
to the respectful solicitations of his nearest enemy 
by dashing his teeth down his throat -with the butl- 
end of his pistol, the hero of so many battles, whose 
defeat at St. Quentin had been the fatal point in his 
career, had died at last in his armour, bravely but not 
gloriousl 3 ’, in conflict with his own countr 3 'men, led 
b 3 ' his ouTi heroic nephew. ^ The militar 3 ’ control of 
the Catholic party was completely in the hand of the 
Guises ; the Chancellor do I’Hopital had abandoned 
the court after a Inst and futile cflort to reconcile 
contending factions, which no human power could 
> Do Thou. 374, ct Ilv., xll.. t. v. 
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unite ; the Huguenots had possessed themselves of 
Rochelle and of other strong places, and, under the 
guidance of adroit statesmen and accomplished 
generals, ■were pressing the ilost Christian monarch 
hard in the very heart of his kingdom. ^ 

As early as the middle of October, while still in 
Antwerp, Alva had received several secret agents of 
the French monarch, then closel}’- beleaguered in his 
capital. Cardinal Lorraine offered to place several 
strong places of France in the hands of the Spaniard, 
and Alva had ■written to Philip that he was disposed 
to accept the offer, and to render the ser^^ce. The 
places thus held would be a guarantee for his ex- 
penses, he said, while in case ICing Charles and his 
brother should die, ‘ their possession would enable 
Philip t-o assert liis own claim to the French cro^^vn 
in right of his ■wife, the Salic law being merdxj a 
■pleasantry^^ 

The Queen Dowager, adopting now a very different 
tone from that which characterized her conversation 
at the Bayonne interview, ■wrote to Alva, that if, foi- 
want of 2,000 Spanish musketeers, which she re- 
quested him to furnish, she should be obliged to 
succumb, she chose to disculpate herself in advance 
before God and Christian princes for the peace which 
she should be obliged to make.^ The Didce \vrote to- 
her in reply, that it was much better to have a king- 
dom ruined in preserving it for God and the king bjr 
war, than to have it kept entire ■without war, to the 
profit of the de^^l and of his followers.* He was also' 
reported on another occasion to have reminded her- 
of the Spanish proverb — that the head of one salmon, 
is worth those of a hundred frogs. ^ The hint, if it. 
were really given, was certainly destined to be acted, 
upon. . ■ ■ ... 

The Duke not only furnished Catharine ■with advice,; 

* De Xhou, 378. 

“ Correspondance de Philippe n.. i. 593, S94. 
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but with the musketeers which she had solicited. 
Two thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse, under 
the Count of Aremberg, attended by a choice band of 
the Catholic nobility of the Netherlands, had joined 
the royal camp at Paris before the end of the year, 
to take their part in the brief hostilities by which the 
second treacherous peace was to be preceded. ^ 

Meantime, Alva was not unmindful of the business 
which had served as a pretext in the arrest of the two 
Counts. The fortifications of the principal cities were 
pushed on with great rapidity. The memorable 
citadel of Antwerp in particular had aheady been 
commenced in October under the superintendence of 
the celebrated engineers, Pacheco and Gabriel de 
Cerbelloni.2 In a few months it was completed, at 
a cost of one million four hundred thousand florins, 
of which sum the citizens, in spite of their remon* 
strances, were compelled to contribute more than 
one quarter. The sum of four hundred thousand 
florins was forced from the burghers by a tax upon all 
hereditary property within the municipality.^ Two 
thousand worLunen were employed daily in the con- 
struction of this important fortress, wliich was erected, 
as its position most plainly manifested, not to protect, 
but to control the commercial capital of the provinces. 
It stood at the edge of the city, only separated from 
its walls by an open esplanade. It was the most 
perfect pentagon in Europe,* having one of its sides 
resting on the Scheld, two turned towards the city, 
and two towards the open country. Five bastions, 
with walls of hammered stone, connected by curtains 
of turf and masonry, surrounded by walls measuring 
a league in circumference, and by an outer moat fed 
by the Scheld, enclosed a spacious enceinte, where a 
little church with many small lodging-houses, shaded 
b}’ trees and slirubbery, nestled among the bristling 
' Do Thou. tv. 219. 

’ Corrcspondnncc de PhUlppo JI., 11. 725. 720. Bor, Iv. 
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artillery, as if to mimic the appearance of a peaceful 
and pastoral village. To four of the five bastions, 
tbe Captain-General, ndtli characteristic ostentation, 
gave his own name and titles. One was called the 
Duke, the second Ferdinando, a third Toledo, a fourth 
Alva, while the fifth was baptized ■with the name of 
the ill-fated engineer, Pacheco. The water-gate was 
decorated with the escutcheon of Alva, surrounded by 
his Golden Fleece collar, -with its pendant Lamb of 
God ; a symbol of blasphemous irony, which still 
remains upon the fortress, to recall the imago of the 
tyrant and murderer. Each bastion was honeycombed 
with casemates and subterranean storehouses, and 
capable of containing within its bowels a vast supply 
of provisions, munitions, and soldiers. Such was the 
celebrated citadel built to tamo the turbulent spirit of 
Antwerp, at the cost of those whom it was to terrify 
and to insult. 1 
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the Prince — Quadruple scheme for invading the Netherlands— 
Defeat of the patriots under Cocqueville — Defeat of Villcrs— 
, Invasion of Friesland by Count Louis — ^Sfeasurcs of Alva to 
oppose him — Command of the royalists entrusted to Afem* 
berg and Meghem — The Duke’s plan for the campaign— 
Skirmish at Dam — Detention of Meghem — Count Louis at 
Heiliger-Lee — Nature of the ground — Advance of Arcmherg— 
Disposition of the patriot forces — Impatience of the Spanish 
troops to engage — Battle of Heiliger-Lee — Defeat and death of 
Aremberg — Death of Adolphus Nassau — Effects of the battle 
— ^Anger and severe measures of Alva — Eighteen nobles 
executed at Brussels — Sentence of death pronounced upon 
Egmont and Horn — The Bishop of Ypres sent to Egmont — 
Fruitless intercession by the prelate and the Countess — 
Egmont’s last night in prison — The ‘ Grande Place ' at 
Brussels — Details concerning the execution of IJgmont and 
Horn — Observation upon the characters of the two nobles — 
Destitute condition of Egmont’s family. 

Late in October, the Duke of Alva made his trium- 
phant entry into the new fortress. During his absence, 
wliich was to continue during the remainder of the 
year, he had ordered the Secretary Courtoville and 
the Councillor del Rio to superintend the commission, 
which was then actually engaged in collecting materials 
for the prosecutions to be instituted against the Prince 
of Orange and the other nobles wlio had abandoned 
the country.^ Accordingly, soon after his return, on 
the 19th of Janua^, 1508, the Prince, his brother 
Louis of Nassau, Ids brother-in-law. Count- Van den 
Berg, the Count Hoogstraaten, the Count Culeraburg, 
and the Baron Montignj’, were summoned in the 
name of Alva to appear before the Blood-Council, 
within thrice fourteen days from the date of the procla- 
mation, under pain of perpetual banishment u*ith 
confiscation of their estates. ^ It is needless to say 
that these seigniors did not obey the summons. They 
knew full well that their obedience would be rewardeci 
only by death. 

The charges against the Prince of Orange, which 
were drawn up in ten article.s, stated, chiefly and 
briefly, that he had been, and was, the head and front 
of the rebellion ; that ns soon as his Jlajc.sty liad left 
the Netherlands, ho had. begun hi.s mnehination.s to 
> Onflmrd. Notice;!, etc., 10. 11. 
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make himself master of tho country and to expel his 
sovereign by force if he should attempt to return to 
the provinces ; that ho had seduced his ^Majesty’s 
subjects by false pretences that tho Spam'sh inquisi- 
tion was about to be introduced ; that he had been 
the secret encourager and director of Bredcrodo and 
the confederated nobles ; and that when sent to 
Antwerp, in the name of the Regent, to put dovm 
the rebellion, he had encouraged heresy and accorded 
freedom of religion to the Reformers. ^ 

The articles against Hoogstraaten and the other 
gentlemen were of similar tenor. It certainly was not 
a slender proof of the calm effrontery of the govern- 
ment thus to see Alva’s proclamation cliarging it as 
a crime upon Orange that he had inveigled the 'lieges 
into revolt by a false assertion that the inquisition 
was about to bo established, when letters from the 
Duke to Philip, and from Granvelle to Philip, dated 
upon nearly the same day, advised tho immediate 
restoration of the inquisition as soon as an adequate 
number of executions had paved the way for tho 
measure. 2 It was also a sufficient indication of a 
reckless despotism, that while the Duchess, who had 
made the memorable Accord with the Religionists, 
received a flattering letter of thanks and a farewell 
pension of fourteen thousand ducats yearly, those 
who, by her orders, had acted upon that treaty as tho 
basis of their negotiations, were summoned to lay 
down their heads upon the block. 

The Prince rephed to this summons by a brief and 
somewhat contemptuous plea to the jurisdiction. As 
a Knight of the Fleece, as a member of the Germanic 
Empire, as a sovereign prince in France, as a citizen 
of the Netherlands, he rejected the authority of Alva 
and of his self-constituted tribunal. His innocence 
he was wilHng to establish before competent courts 
and righteous judges. As a Knight of the Fleece, he 
said he could be tried only by his peers, the brethren 

^ See the donnraent condensed in Bor, uhi supra. 
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of the order, and, for that purpose, he could be sum- 
moned only by the King'jas Head of the Chapter, 
Tvith the sanction of at least six of his fellow-knights. 
In conclusion, he offered to appear before his Imperial 
Majesty, the Electors, and other members of the 
Empire, or before the linights of the Golden Fleece. 
In the latter case, he claimed the right, under the 
statutes of that order, to be placed while the trial 
was pending, not in a solitary prison, as had been the 
fate of Egmont and of Horn, but under the friendly 
charge and protection of the brethren themselves. 
The letter was addressed to the procurator-general, 
and a duplicate was forwarded to the Duke. ^ 

From the general tenor of the document, it is obvious 
both that the Prince was not yet ready to throw down 
the gauntlet to his sovereign, nor to proclaim liis 
adhesion to the new religion. On departing from the 
Netherlands in the spring, he had said openly that ho 
was still in possession of sixty thousand florins yearly, 
and that he should commence no hostilities against 
Philip, so long as he did not disturb him in his honour 
or his estates.2 

His character had, however, already been attacked, 
his property threatened with confiscation. His closest 
ties of family were now to be severed by the hand of 
the tjrant. His eldest child, the Count de Buren. 
torn from his protection, was to bo carried into in- 
definite captivity in a foreign land. It was a re- 
markable oversight, for a person of his sagacity, that, 
upon liis own departure from the provinces, ho should 
leave his son, then a boy of thirteen years, to pursue 
his studies at the college of Louvain. Thus ex- 
posed to the power of the government, ho was soon 
seized as a hostage for the good behaviour of the 
father. Granvcllo appears to have been the first 
to recommend the step in a secret letter to Philip,^ 
but Ah'a scarcely needed prompting. Accordingly, 
upon the 13th of February, 1568, the Duke sent the 

> See the letter In Bor. iv. 222. 22.1. 224. * Reiilnnl. 1. 5, 
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Seignior do Chassy to Louvain, attended by four 
officers and b}’’ twelve archers. He was furnished 
with a letter to the Count de Buren, in which that 
young nobleman was requested to place implicit con- 
fidence in the bearer of the dispatch, and was informed 
that the desire which his Majestj’- had to see him edu- 
cated for his service, was tho cause of the communica- 
tion which tho Seignior de Chassy was about to make. ^ 

That gentleman was, moreover, minutely instructed 
as to his method of proceeding in tliis memorable case 
of kidnapping. Ho was to present the letter to the 
young Count in presence of his tutor. He was to 
invite him to Spain in tho name of liis Slajesty. He 
was to assure him that his Majesty’s commands were 
solely with a view to his own good, and that ho was 
not commissioned to arrest, but only to escort him. 
He was to allow the Count to be accompanied only 
by two valets, two pages, a cook, and a keeper of 
accounts. He was, however, to induce his tutor to 
accompany diim, at least to the Spanish frontier. Ho 
was to arrange that the second day after his arrival 
in Louvain, the Count should set out for Antwerp, 
where he was to lodge with Count Lodron, after which 
they were to proceed to Flushing, whence they were 
to embark for Spain. At that city he was to deliver 
the young Prince to the person w'hom he would find 
there, commissioned for that purpose by the Duke. 
As soon as he had made the first proposition at Lou- 
vain to the Count, he was, with the assistance of his 
retinue, to keep the most strict watch over him day 
and night, but without allowing the supervision to 
be perceived. 2 

The plan was carried out admirably. It was 
fortunate, however, for the kidnappers, that the young 
Prince proved favourably disposed to the plan. He 
accepted the invitation of his captors with alacrity. 
He even wrote to thank the governor for his friendly 
offices in his behalf.^ He received with boyish gratifi- 

^ Correapondance de Philippe II., ii. 730. 
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■cation the festivities Tvith which Lodron enlivened liis 
brief sojourn at Antwerp, and he set forth without 
reluctance for that gloomy and terrible land of Spain, 
whence so rarely a Flemish traveller had retumedA 
A changeling, as it were, from his cradle, he seemed 
completely transformed by his Spanish tuition, for 
he was educated and not sacrificed by Phih'p. When 
he returned to the Netherlands, after a twenty years’ 
residence in Spain, it was difficult to detect in his 
■gloomy brow, satrirnine character, and Jesuitical 
habits, a trace of the generous spirit which characterized 
that race of heroes, the house of Orange-Nassau. 

Philip had expressed some anxiety as to the con- 
sequences of this capture upon the governments of 
■Germany. 2 Alva, however, reassured lus sovereign 
upon that point, by reason of the extreme docility 
of the captive, and the quiet manner in which the 
.arrest had been conducted. At that particular 
juncture, moreover, it would Iiave been difficult for 
the government of the Netherlands to expite surprise 
anywhere, except by an act of clemency. The presi- 
dent and the deputation of professors from the univer- 
sitjr of Louvain waited upon Vargas, by whom, as 
acting president of the Blood-Council, the arrest had 
nominally been made, with a remonstrance that tlic 
measure Avas in gross violation of their statutes and 
privileges. That personage, however, m'th his usual 
contempt both for law and Latin, ansAvered brutally, 

^ Non curaraus vestros pririlcgios,’ and AA-ith this 
memorable answer, abruptly closed his interAucAV Avith 
the trembling pedants.^ 

Petitions now poured into the council from all 
<juarters, abject recantations from terror-stricken 
municipalities, humble intercessions in behalf of 
•doomed and imprisoned A'ictims. To a deputation 
of the magistracy of AntA\-crp, Avho came AA'ith a 

' Corrc'jpondanco Ae riilllppe II.. H. 729. 7X0, 7XX, 7S4, 7XS, 737 . 
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prayer for mercy in behalf of some of their most dis- 
tinguished fellow-citizens, then in prison, the Duke 
gave a passionate and ferocious reply. He expressed 
his wonder that the citizens of Antwerp, that hotbed 
of treason, should dare to approach him in behalf of 
traitors and heretics. Let them look to it in future, 
he continued, or he would hang every man in the 
whole city, to set an example to the rest of the country ; 
for his Majesty would rather the whole land should 
become an uninhabited wilderness than that a single 
dissenter should exist within its territory.^ 

Events now marched with rapidity. The monarch 
seemed disposed literally to execute the threat of 
his viceroy. Early in the year, the most sublime 
sentence of death was promulgated which has ever 
been pronounced since the creation of the world. The 
Roman t 3 nant wished that his enemies’ heads were all 
upon a single neck, that he might strike them off at 
a blow; the inquisition assisted Philip to place the 
heads of all his Netherland subjects upon a single 
neck for the same fell purpose. Upon the 16th 
February, 1568, a sentence of the Holy Oflace con- 
demned all the inhabitants of the Netherlands to death 
as heretics. From this universal doom only a fevj 
persons, especially named, were excepted. ^ A procla- 
mation of the l^ng, dated ten days later, confirmed 
this decree of the inquisition, and ordered it to be 
carried into instant execution, without regard to age, 
sex, or condition. 3 This is probably the most concise 
death-warrant that was ever framed. Three milhons 
of people, men, women, and children, were sentenced 
to the scaffold in three lines ; and, as it was well known 
that these were not harmless thunders, like some 
bulls of the Vatican, but serious and practical measures, 
which were to be enforced, the horror which they pro- 
duced may be easily imagined. It was liardlv the 
purpose of government to compel the absolute "^com- 

• Hoofd, iv. 157. Bor, iv. 215, 216, 217. 

“ Bor, iv. 226. Hoofd, Iv. 158. Meteren, 49. 

* Bor, Hoofd, Meteren, nbi sup. 
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pletion of the wholesale plan in all its length and 
breadth, yet in the horrible times upon which they had 
fallen, the Netherlanders might be excused for believ- 
ing that no measure was too monstrous to be fulfilled. 
At any rate, it was certain that when all were con- 
demned any might at a moment’s warning be carried 
to the scaffold, and this was precisely thje course 
adopted by the authorities. Under this universal 
decree the industry of the Blood-Council might now 
seem superfluous. PlTiy should not these mock 
prosecutions be dispensed with against individuals, 
now that a common sentence had swallowed the whole 
population in one vast grave ? Yet it may be sup- 
posed that if the exertions of the commissioners and 
councillors served no other purpose, they at least 
funushed the government with valuable e\'idence ns 
to the relative wealth and other circumstances of the 
individual ^-ictims. The leading thought of the govem- 
■ mcnt being that persecution, judiciouslj* managed, 
might fructify into a golden harvest,* it was still 
desirable to persevere in the cause in which already 
such bloody progress had been made. 

And under this now decree, the executions certainly 
did not slacken, ilcn in the highest and the humblest 
positions were daily and hourly drageed to the stake. 

. Alva, in a single letter to Philip, coolly estimated the 
number of executions which were to take place imme- 
'S’diately after the expiration of holy week, ‘at eight 
hundred heads.’- Many a citizen, conrated of a hun- 
dred thousand florins and of no other crime, saw him- 
self suddenly tied to a horse’s tail, with his hands 
fastened behind luin, and so dragged to the gallows.^ 
But although wealth was an unpardonable sin. 
poverty proved rarely a protection. Reasons suffi- 
cient could alwavs 1>c found for dooming the .starveling 
labourer as well as the opulent burglicr. To avoid 

‘ ■ Hem (den Koninp) opvullcnde roet do hof>pe van ren ar.der 
Indie in 't aensUsm der vrrlieurdo wderen opsi'daen xr n : 
liocwd "t nercens 200 brcciU uitviel.' — IJrandt. ). -tTS. 

Arcadi.t. 5T7. Mcteren. 50. et mult. nl. 

• Cortc.irondnnce do Pliilippo II.. I. 754. * .'(etcren. 50, 
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the disturbances created in the streets by the frequent 
harangues or exhortations addressed to the bystanders 
by the victims on their way to the scaffold, a new gag 
was invented. The tongue of each prisoner was 
screAved into an iron ring, and then seared with a hot 
iron. The swelling and inflammation which were 
the immediate result, prevented the tongue from 
slipping through the ring, and of course effectually 
precluded all possibility of speech. ^ 

Although the minds of men were not yet prepared 
for concentrated revolt against the tyranny under 
which they were languishing, it was not possible to 
suppress all sentiments of humanity, and to tread 
out every spark of natural indignation. Unfortu- 
nately, in the bewilderment and misery of this people, 
the first development of a forcible and organized 
resistance was of a depraved and malignant character. 
Extensive bands of marauders and highway robbers 
sprang into existence, who called themselves the Wild 
Beggars,^ and who, wearing the mask and the symbols 
of a revolutionary faction, committed great excesses 
in many parts of the country, robbing, plundering, 
and murdering. Their principal wrath was exercised 
against religious houses and persons. Many mon- 
asteries Avere robbed, many clerical persons maimed 
and maltreated. It becaihe a habit to deprive priests 
of their noses and ears, and to tie them to the tails 
of horses.^ This was the work of ruffian gangs, 
whose very' existence was engendered out of the social 
and moral putrescence to which the country was 
reduced, and who were Avilling to profit by the deep 
and universal hatred which was felt against Catholics 
and monks. An edict thundered forth by Alva,^ 
authorizing and commanding all persons to slay the 
Avild beggars at sight, Avithout trial or hangman, was 
of comparatively slight avail. An armed force of 
veterans actively scovuring the coAmtry was more suc- 
cessful, and the freebooters were, for a time, suppressed.® 

' Meteren, 64. Hoofd, v. 173. = Bor, iv. 224. Hoofd. 

* Bor,iv.224. ■* Dated 27th March, 1668. Bor, iv. 225. * Ibid. 
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Jlcantime tlie Counts Egmont and Horn had been 
'kept in rigorous confinement at Ghent. Not a u'arrant 
had been read or drawn up for their arrest. Not a 
single preliminary investigation, not the shadow of 
an information, had preceded the long imprisonment 
of two nien so elevated in rank, so distinguished in the 
piiblic service.^ After the expiration of two months, 
however, the Duke condescended to commence a 
mock process agiiinst them. The councillors appointed 
to this work were Vargas and Del Rio, assisted hr 
Secretary Practs. Tlicse persons visited the Admiral 
on the iOth, 11th, 12th. and 17th of November, and 
Count Egmont on the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 16th of 
the same month ; requiring them to respond to a long, 
confused, and rambling collection of interrogatories.* 
They were obliged to render these replies in prison, 
unassisted by any advocate.^, on penalty of being con- 
demned »n contitinaciavi.^ The questions, awkwardly 
dr.awn up as they seemed, were yet tortuously and 
cunningly arranged ndth a %-icw of entrapping the 
prisoners into self-contradiction. After this work 
had been coznjfieted. all the papers by which they 
intended to justify their answers were taken away 
from them.'* Premously. too, tlicir houses and tho.'o 
of their secretaries. Bakkerzeel and .-Vlonzo de la Loo. 
had been thoroughly r.ansackod. and every letter and 
document wliich could be found placed in the h.ands 
of government. Balckerzccl, moreover, as already 
stated, had been repeatedly placed upon the rack, for 
the purpose of extortmg confessions which might 
implicate Ins master. Tlicso preliminaries and pre- 
cautionary steps h.aving been taken, the Counts had 
again been left to tlscir .^olitudo for two months longer. 
Cin the lOtU January, c.ach was furnished with a copy 
of the declarations or accusations fileil again-t him by 
the procurator-general. To these documents, draum 
up respectively in sixty-three, and in ninety articles,* 

' DiMucUoa de I'lnnocctio- dti Conite de IIornM. A t>. 
cte., 35, as, Bor. iv. ii'S. 

' Bor, iv. IPO. > 1-1 Di'ductlen. rte., rc. * lldj . 3?. 

• ropiH.'B5, Sapp, a rHi»t. U- Mradn, i. 31-03, 
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they were required, within five days’ time, without 
the assistance of an advocate, and without consulta- 
tion with any human being, to deliver a uTitten 
answer, on pain, as before, of being proceeded against 
and condemned by default.^ 

This order was obeyed within nearly the prescribed 
period, and here, it may be said, their own partici- 
pation in their trial ceased ; while the rest of the pro- 
ceedings were buried in the deep bosom of the Blood- 
Council. After their answers had been delivered, and 
not till then, the prisoners were, by an additional 
mockery, permitted to employ advocates. 2 These 
advocates, however, were allowed only occasional 
interviews with their clients, and always in the pre- 
sence of certain persons, especially deputed for that 
purpose by the Duke.® They were also allowed com- 
missioners to collect evidence and take depositions 
but before the witnesses were ready, a purposely pre- 
mature day, 8th of May, was fixed upon for declaring 
the case closqd, and not a single tittle of evidence, 
personal or documentary, was admitted.^ Their 
advocates petitioned for an exhibition of the evidence 
prepared by government, and were refused.® Thus, 
thej' were forbidden to use the testimony in their 
favour, while that which was to be employed against 
them was kept secret. Finally, the proceedings were 
formally concluded on the 1st of June, and the papers 
laid before the Duke.® The mass of matter relating 
to these two monster processes was declared, three 
days afterwards, to have been examined — a physical 
impossibility in itself^ — and judgement was pronounced 
upon the 4th of June. This issue was precipitated by 
the campaign of Louis of Nassau in Friesland, forming 

> Bor, iv. 195. La Deduction, etc., 39-41. 

2 La Ddduction, etc., 42, 43. Compare Vigl. ad Hopp., Ep. 44 
and 45. ’ La DSduction de I’lnnocence, etc., 42, 43. 

* La Dfiduction, etc., 43, 44. In the case of Egmont, he was de- 
clared ‘ exclus et debartd,' and therefore deprived of .aU'right to 
make defence, on the 14th May. — ^V. Supp. to Strada, i. 102, 193 . 
Appointment of Alva. . ■ . 

‘ La Dfiduction, etc., 43. 

® Bor, Iv. 239. ^ Ibid. La Dfiduction, etc., 45, 46 . 
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a series of important events ■which it will be soon our 
duty to describe. It is previously neeessjrry, how- 
ever, to add a few words in elucidation of the two 
mock trials w'hich have been thus briefly sketched. 

The proceedings had been carried on, from first to 
last, under protest by the prisoners, under a threat of 
contumacy on tho part of the government.^ Apart 
from the totally irresponsible and illegal character of 
the tribunal before which they -were summoned — the 
Blood-Council being a private institution of Alva’s 
without pretext or commission — these nobles acknow- 
ledged the jurisdiction of but three courts. 

As Islnighte of the Golden Fleece, both claimed the 
privilege of that order to be tried by its statutes. As 
a citizen and noble of Brabant, Egmont claimed tlio 
protection of the ‘ Joyeuso Entree,’ a constitution 
which had been sworn to by Philip and his ancestors, 
and by Philip raoro amply than by all his ancestors. 
As a member and Count of the Holy Roman Empire, 
the Admiral claimed to be tried by ^lis peers, the 
electors and princes of the realm. ^ 

Tlie Countess Egmont, since her husband's arrest, 
and the confiscation of his estates before judgement, 
had been reduced to a life of poverty as well ns .ngony. 
With her eleven children, all of tender age, she had 
taken refuge in a convent. Frantic with despair, more 
utterly desolate, and more deeply wronged than high- 
born lady had over been before.'.she loft no .stone un- 
turned to s-avc her husband from his fate, or at least 
to obt.ain for him an impartial and competent tribunal. 
She addressed tho Duke of Alva, tho I'vincr. tlio Emperor, 
her brother the Elector Palatine, and many leading 
Knights of tho Fleece.^ The Countess Dow.ager of 
Horn, both whose sons now lay in the jaws of death, 
occupied herself also with the most moring appeals 
to tho same high personages,* Xo pains wore sparer! 
to make the triple plea to the jurisebetion valid. The 

* r.3 ftc . 40, 41. 

* t;OT. iv. IPS. 5 IticS . iV, ISS. IVJ, JPO. 

' nC'^Juc'ioa, otc . COS-f-ie, l5,->r. ut>i ear 
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leading Knights of the Fleece, Mansfeld, whose loyalty 
was unquestioned, and Hoogstraaten, although him- 
self an outlaw, called upon the King of Spain to pro- 
tect the statutes of the illustrious order of which he 
was the chief. ^ The estates of Brabant, upon the 
petition of Sabina, Countess Egmont, that they would 
take to heart the privileges of the province, so that 
her husband might enjoy that protection of which the 
meanest citizen in the land could not be justly de- 
prived, addressed a feeble and trembling protest to 
Alva, and enclosed to him the lady’s petition.^ The 
Emperor, on behalf of Count Horn, wrote personally 
to Philip, to claim for him a trial before the members 
of the realm.3 

It was all in vain. The conduct of Philip and his 
Viceroy coincided in spirit with the honest brutality 
of Vargas. ‘ Non curamus vestros privUegios,' summed 
up the whole of the proceedings. Non curamus vestros 
privilegios had been the unanswerable reply to every 
constitutional argument which had been made against 
tyranny since Philip mounted his father’s throne. 
It was now the only response deemed necessary to 
the crowd of petitions in favour of the Coimts, whether 
they proceeded from sources humble or august. Per- 
sonally, the King remained silent as the grave. In 
writing to the Duke of Alva, he observed that ‘ the 
Emperor, the Dukes of Bavaria and Lorraine, the 
Duchess ■ and the Duchess-Dowager, had written to 
him many times, and in the most pressing manner^ in 
favour of the Counts Horn and Egmont.’ He added, 
that he had made no reply to them, nor to other 
Knights of the Fleece who had implored him to rc; 
spect the statutes of the order, and- he begged Alva 
‘ to hasten the process as fast as possible.’ To an 

J La Deduction, etc., ubi sup. ■ 

= Bor, iv. 189. Foppens, Supp. de Strada, i. 16-22. 

® The letter is published in the Deduction de I’lnnocence, etc., 
009. It is dated 20th October, 1567. The Emperor claims for 
the Admiral, as member of the Empire, a trial before the electors 
and princes of tiie holy realm, speaks of his distinguished services, 
and implores his , release from a confinement ‘ the reasons for 
which are entirely concealed and unknown.’ 
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earnest- autograpL letter, in ■vrhicli tte Emperor, on the 
2nd of ilarcb, 156S, made a last effort to save the illus- 
trious prisoners, be repb'ed, that * the rrhole world would 
at last approve his conduct, hut that, at any rate, ho 
■would not act differently, even if he should risk the loss 
of the provinces, and if the shy should fcdl on his hcadd^ 

But little heed was paid to the remonstrances in 
behalf of the imperial courts, or the privileges of 
Brabanh These were but cobweb impediments 
which, indeed, had long been brushed away. Presi- 
dent Viglius was even pathetic on the subject of 
Madame Egmonfs petition to the Council of Brabant. 
It was so bitter, he said, that the Duke was slightly 
annoyed, and took it ill that the royal servants in that 
council should have his Majesty's interests so little 
at heart," It seemed indecent in the eyes of the 
excellent Frisian, that a ■wife pleading for her husband, 
a mother for her eleven childrnn, so soon to be father- 
less, should indulge in strong language ! 

The stariites of the Fleece were obstacles somewhat 
more serious. As, houv;vcr, Alva had come to the 
Netherlands^ pledged to accomplish the destruction 
of these two nobles, as soon ns he should lay his hands 
u{)on them, it was only a question of form, and even 
that question was, after a little reflection, uncere- 
moniously put aside. 

To the petitions in behalf of the two Counts, there- 
fore, that thej* should bo placed in the friendly keeping 
of the order, and l>e tried bv its statutes, tlie Duke 
replied, peremptorily, that lie had undertaken the 
cognizance of this affair by commission of his Jfajesty, 
as sovereign of the laud, not as head of the Golden 
Fleece, that he should carry it through ns it had l)cen 
commenced, and that the Counts should discontinue 
presentations of petition" upon this |)oint,^ 

' Corrwpondancv <Jc riiftfpj"? II., it. 7C2. See r!>o Ibid., *3S, 
TSP. TIC, T50 

" ViKb ad Hopp . I'.pi^t. ssiv. <oe. 

" V. Oacl'iRrd. Noticr »ur l<j Coii*('iI dc* Trf>cMr«. 13. !<• 
Wafrenasr. Varffrl. IIi«t nf-l. xi. 27ti. HefifJ. Ir. 

» Bor, Iv. 1S9. l»i B'JutUan. Clt 5apj!. A BJIUt. d^ 
Strad.a. i. 11-16. 
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In the embarrassment created by the stringent 
language of these statutes. Doctor Vigbus found an 
opportunity to make himself very useful. Alva had 
been turning over the laws and regulations of the 
order, but could find nO loophole. The President, 
however, came to his rescue, and announced it as his 
legal opinion that the Governor need concern him- 
self no further on the subject, and that the code of 
the Pleece offered no legal impediment to the process.' 
Alva immediately wrote to communicate this opinion 
to Philip, adding, with great satisfaction, that ho 
should immediately make it known to the brethren 
of the order, a step which was the more necessary 
because Egmont’s advocate had been making great 
trouble with these privileges, and had been protesting 
at every step of the proceedings.^ In what manner 
.the learned President argued these troublesome statutes 
out of the way, has nowhere appeared ; but he com- 
pletely reinstated himself in favour, and the King 
wrote to thank him for his legal exertions. 

It was now boldly declared that the statutes of the 
Fleece did not extend to such crimes as those \vith 
which the prisoners were charged. Alva, moreover, 
received an especial patent, ante-dated, eight or nine 
months, by which Phihp empowered him to proceed 
against all persons implicated in the troubles, and 
particiilarly against Knights of the Golden Fleece.^ 

It is superfluous to observe that these were merely 
the arbitrary acts of a despot. It is hardly necessary 
to criticize such proceedings. The execution of the 
nobles had been settled before Alva left Spain. As they 
were inhabitants of a consti^tional country, it w'as 
necessary to stride over the constitution. As they 
were Knights of the Fleece, it was necessary to set 
aside the statutes of the order. The Netherlahd 
constitutions seemed so entirely annihilated already, 
that they could hardly be considered obstacles ; but 

' ‘La chose ne laisse rien i dfisirer.’ — Corresporidance de Phi- 
lippe n., ii. 712. , , 

^ Ibid., il. 712. a Ibid., i. 653, 706 ; and ii. 731. 
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the order of the Fleece was an august little republic 
of ■which Philip was the hereditary chief, of which 
emperors, kings, ancl great seigniors were the citizens. 
Tyranny might he embarrassed by such subtle and 
golden laments as these, even while it crashed through 
municipal charters as if they had been reeds and bul- 
rushes. Nevertheless, the King’s course was taken. 
Although the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
chapters of the order expressly provided for the trial 
and punishment of bretlwen who had been guilty of 
rebellion, heresy, or treason,* and although the eleventh 
chapter, perpetual and immutable, of additions to 
that constitution by the Emperor Charles, ^ conferred 
on the order exclusive jurisdiction over all crimes 
■whatever committed by the knights, yet it was coolly 
proclaimed by Alva, that the crimes for which the 
Admiral and Egmont had been arrested were beyond 
the powers of the tribunal. 

So much for the plea to the jurisdiction. It is 
hardly worth while to look any further into pro- 
ceedings which were initiated and brought to a con- 

> Vido ‘ llfiponsc on Tonne do jrjcilvc fnitc ptir MonsetFtneur Ic 
Comte do Hochstrnte an Procurciir-G^nfral dn Coniell do Crltno, 
28th Feb.. IflOS,' ■with a letter of same date from that noblemon 
to the Duke of Alra, cnclo’inR copies of the text of all the statute* 
of the Golden Fleece bearing upon these questions, nith the addi- 
tion of copious citations from the text of the ‘ Joycusc Dntrec.'-* 
Bjw. Van. Auth. Stukken tot dc Hist. v.an. P. Bor, 17-32. 

- Sec the tc,\t of this chapter of additions In the pamphlet above 
cited. The manner of proceeding against a knight Is therein 
minutely prescribed. 

His arrest required a warrant, signed by at least six knight*, 
and ho was afterwards to be kept, not in prison, hut in ' tlw 
atnlnble company of the said Order ’ {’ I’ainmhie eoropagnic dn dit 
ordre ■). while tile process, according to ttie proper form, was 
taking its course. I'ltesc details are curious. The cans" of tlie 
Golden Fleece Is not one of universal interest, but the stringent 
and imperious clinractcr of ttic statutes, which were tlnis boldly 
and eontemptuously violated, seemed a barrier s'bich would have 
resisted even the attacks of the destroyer of the Brnb.ant eon- 
stltution. Philip had no more difliculty in violating his o.sUi as 
head Of the I'leeco Uian he had ns Duke of Brab.snt. The ch.srter 
of the ‘ Joyeuso Kntn'e ‘ and its annihilation de*(<rve a memor.at i' 
place in fne history of ronstltiitional liberty. The artlri'’ xvil. 
alone, w-as a sufficient shield fo protect not o.nly a gr.srid S'-ignlof 
like r.gniont, hut the humblest cliUen of tlw province — ^Dfdoe- 
tiou de ITnnoecnce. etc., SSl-S&O. 
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elusion in the manner already narrated. Neverthe- 
less, as they were called a process, a single glance at 
the interior of that mass of documents can hardly be 
superfluous. 

The declaration against Count Horn, upon which, 
supported by invisible witnesses, ho was condemned, 
was in the nature of a narrative. It consisted in a 
rehearsal of circumstances, some true and some 
fictitious, with five inferences. These five inferences 
amounted to five crimes — high treason, rebellion, 
conspiracy, misprision of treason, and breach of trust. ^ 
The proof of these crimes was evolved, in a dim and 
misty manner, out of a purposely confused recital. 
No" events, however, were recapitulated which have 
not been described in the course of this historj'. 
Setting out with a general statement, that the Admiral, 
the Prince of Orange, Count Egmont, and other lords, 
had organized a plot to expel his Majesty from the 
Netherlands, and to divide the provinces among 
themselves ; the declaration afterwards proceeded to 
particulars. Ten of its sixty-three articles were 
occupied with the Cardinal Granvelle, who, by an 
absurd affectation, was never directly , named, but 
called ‘ a certain personage — a principal personage — 
a grand personage, of his Majesty’s state council.’^ 
None of the offences committed against him were 
forgotten: the 11th of March letter,® the fool’s-cap, 
the livery, were reproduced in the most violent colours, 

. and the cabal against the minister was quietly assumed 
to constitute treason against the monarch. . 

The Admiral, it was further charged, had advised 
and consented to the fusion of the finance and privy 
councils with that of state, a measure which was 
clearly treasonable. He had, moreover, , held inter- 
views with the Prince of Orange, with Egmont, and 
other nobles, at Breda and at Hoogstraaten, at which 
meetings the confederacy and the petition had been 
engendered. That petition had been the cause of all 

* la Deduction, etc., 72, 73. ■ 

® Interrogatories of Count Horn, In Bor, iv. 190 and seq. > 
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the evils vrliich had STrept the land. ‘ It had scanda- 
lously injured the King, by nfBrming that the inqui- 
sition was a tyranny to humanity, xchich was an 
infamous and unworthy proposition.'^ The con- 
federacy, with his knowledge and countenance, had 
enrolled 30,000 men. He had done nothing, any 
more than Orange or Egmont, to prevent the presenta- 
tion of the petition. In the consultation at the 
state-council which ensued, both he and the Prince 
were for leaving Brussels at once, while Count Egmont 
expressed an intention of going to Aix to drink the 
waters. Yet Coxmt Egmont’s appearance (proceeded 
tins indictment against another individual) ox]iibi.ted 
not a single sign of sickness.^ The Admiral had, 
moreover, drunk the toast of ‘ Vivent les gueux' on 
various occasions, at the Culemburg House banquet, 
at the private table of the Prince of Orange, at a 
supper at the monastery of Saint Bernard’s, at a dinner 
given by Burgomaster Straalen. He had sanctioned 
the treaties with the rebels at Duffel, by which he had 
dearly rendered himself guilty of high treason. Ho had 
held an interview ^vith Orange, Egmont, and Hoog- 
straaten, at Denremondc, for the treasonable purpo.'Q 
of arranging a levy of troops to prevent his Jlajesty’s 
entrance into the Netherlands. Ho had refused to 
come to Brussels at tho request of the Duchess of 
Parma, when oic rebels were about to. present the 
petition. He had written to his secrot.ary (hat he 
was thenceforth resolved to serve neither* Iving nor 
Kai.«cr. He had received from one Tnffin, with 
marlcs of approbation, a paper, stating that the 
assembling of the 8tate.s-general was tho only remedy 
for tho troubles in the land. Ho had repeatedly 
aftirmed that tho inquisition and edicts ought to be 
repealed- 

’ Ch-arRca aeatnit Count Horn. «vrt. sv. l!or, Iv. lOK— -Tfir 
»amf words occur ft!*o in the rimrqts aRalnst Count 
— Proc»*3 (tTcmont, art. xll. *.Sc.avoir cic jiroisricr r.tr Jurcwcf). 
0«e I'inquisltlon contient cn soi t>Tannlc Irnp.a.naTil tout/- harhan”. 
qu! sent jiaroUcs infames rt incUtaics il'ftrp }wn*cr.' — .Supp. d" 
btrada, t. 31. ® Clmrsm ngalnit Count Horn, art. at- 
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On his arrival at Toumay, in August, 1666, the people 
had cried ‘ Vivcnt les giteux a proof that he liked the 
cry. All his transactions at Toumay, from first to 
last, had been criminal. He had tolerated reformed 
preaching, he had forbidden Catholics and Protestants 
to molest each other, ho had omitted to execute 
heretics, he had allowed the religionists to erect an 
edifice for public worship outside the walls. He had 
said, at the house of Prince Espinoy, that if the Iving 
should come into the provinces with force, he would 
oppose him with 15,000 troops. He had said, if his 
brother Montigny should bo detained in Spain, ho 
would march to his rescue at the head of 50,000 men 
whom he had at his command. He had on various 
occasions declared that ‘ men should live according 
to their consciences ’ — as if divine and human laws 
were dead, and men, like wild beasts, were to follow 
all their lusts and desires. Lastly, he had encouraged 
the rebellion in Valenciennes.^ 

Of all these crimes and misdeeds the procurator 
declared himself suflBciently informed, and the afore- 
said defendant entirely, commonly, and publicly de- 
famed. ^ 

Wherefore, that officer terminated his declaration 
by claiming ‘ that the cause should be concluded 
summarily, and without figure or form of process ; 
and that therefore, by his Excellency or his sub- 
delegated judges, the aforesaid defendant should be 
declared to have in diverse ways committed high 
treason, should be degraded from his dignities, and 
should be condemned to death, with confiscation of 
all his estates.’^ 

The Admiral thus peremptorily summoned, within 
five days, without assistance, without documents, and 
from the walls of a prison, to answer to these charges, 
solus ex vinculis causam dicere, undertook his task with 
the boldness of innocence.^ He protested,, of course, 

1 Charges against Count Horn, v. Bor, iv. 190-195. 

Ibid. Ibid., Iv. 195. 3 Ibid. 

‘ Ibid. La Deduction, etc., 57, 68. 
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to tlie jurisdiction, and complained of the •want of an 
advocate, not in order to excuse any -weakness in his 
defence, but only any inelegance in his statement. 
He then proceed^ flatly to deny some of the facts, 
to admit others, and to repel the vrhole treasonable 
inference,^ His answer in all essential respects was 
triumphant. Supported by the e-videnee which, 
alas ! -was not collected and published till after his 
death, it -was impregnable. 

He denied that he had ever plotted against his 
King, to whom he had ever been attached, but ad- 
mittoi that he had desired the removal of Granvelle, 
to whom he had al-waj-s been hostile. He had, how- 
ever, been an open and avo-wed enemy to the Carnal, 
and had been engaged in no secret conspiracy against 
his character, or against his life.- He denied that 
the livery (for which, however, he was not responsible) 
had been intended to ridicule the Cardinal, but asserted 
that it -was intended to afford an example of economy 
to .an extravagant nobility.^ He had met Orange and 
Egmont at Breda .and Hoogstraaten. .and had been 
glad to do so, for he had l^en long sep.arated from 
them. These interviews, however, 'had been social, 
not politic.al. for good cheer and merrymaking,* not 
for conspiracy and treason. He had never had any 
connexion with the confederacy ; he had neither 
advised nor protected the petition, but, on the con- 
trary. after hearing of the contemplated movement, 
had written to give notice thereof to the Duchess. 
He was in no manner allied with Brederode, but, on 
the contrary, for various re.asons. -was not upon friendly 
terms with him.-’' He had not entered his house since 
his return from Sp-ain.*" Ho had not been a party to 
the dinner at Culembiug House. Utwn that day ho 
had dined with the Prince of Orange, with whom he 
was lodging, and. after dinner, tb.cy had both gone 

' .XasTTcr of Count Horn to the of tfie rrorarccr-irt'ncrsl. 

in I'vor. iv. les-ee?. 

S ItM, tee. 19T. •» IlniU art. v. Kor. 137 , 

Ar.'Wx'tcf Count Hern. art. raii,. bv.. !9S. 

» IViJ., art, sai, eoo. • Ibid. 
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together to visit Mansfeld, who was confined with an 
infiamed eye. There they had met Egmont, and the 
three had proceeded together to Culemburg House in 
order to bring away Hoogstraaten, whom the con- 
federates had compelled to dine with them ; and also 
to warn the nobles not to commit themselves by 
extravagant and suspicious excesses. They had re- 
mained in the house but a few minutes, during which 
time the company had insisted upon their drinking a 
single cup to the toast of ‘ Vivent Ic roy ei. les giievxc' 
They had then retired, taking with them Hoogstraaten, 
and all thinking that they had rendered a service to 
the government by their visit, instead of having 
made themselves liable to a charge of treason.^ As 
to the cries of ‘ Vivent les guenx ' at the tables of Orange, 
of the Abbot of Saint Bernard, and at other places, 
those words had been uttered by simple, harmless 
fellows ; and os he considered the table a place of 
freedom, he had not felt himself justified in rebuking 
the manners of his associates, particularly in houses 
where he was himself but a guest. ^ As for com- 
mitting treason at the Duffel meeting, he had not been 
there at all.^ He thanked God that, at that epoch, 
he had been absent from Brussels, for had he, as well 
as Orange and Egmont, been commissioned by the 
Duchess to arrange those difficult matters, he should 
have considered it his duty to do as they did.^ He 
had never thought of levying troops against his 
Majesty. The Denremonde meeting had been held 
to consult upon four subjects : the affairs of Toumay ; 
the intercepted letters of the French Ambassador, 
Alava ; the letter of Montigny, in which he warned his 
brother of the evil impression which the Netherland 
matters were making in Spain ; and the affairs of 
Antwerp, from which city the Prince of Orange found 
it necessary at that moment to withdraw.® With 
regard to his absence from Brussels, he stated that 

' Answer oJ Count Horn, art. xxii. 

, ^ Ibid., art. sxiv., xxv., 200. s Ibid., art. xxvi. 

< Ibid., art. xxx. ‘ Ibid., art. xxxiii. 
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he had kept away from the Court because he was 
ruined. He was deeply in debt, and so complete was 
his embarrassment, that he had been unable in Antwerp 
to raise 1,000 crowns upon his property, even at an 
. interest of one hundred per cent.^ So far from being 
able to levy troops, he was hardly able to pay for 
his daily bread. With regard. to his transactions at 
Toumay, he had, throughout them all, conformed 
himself to the instructions of Madame de Parma. As 
to the cry of ‘ Vivent les gueuz,' he should not have 
cared at that moment if the populace had cried Vive 
Comte Horn, for his thoughts were then occupied with 
more substantial matters. He had gone thither 
under a special commission from the Duchess, and 
had acted imder instructions daily received by her 
own hand. He had, by her orders, effected a tem- 
porary compromise between the two religious parties 
on the basis of the Duffel treaty. He had permitted 
the public preaching to continue, but had not intro- 
duced it for the first time. He had allowed temples 
to be built outside the gates, but it was by express 
command of Madame, as ho could prove by her letters. 
She had even reproved him before the council, because 
the work had not been accomplished with sufficient 
dispatch.2 With regard to his aUoged threat, that ho 
would oppose the King’s entrance with 15,000 
men, he answered with astonishing simplicity, that 
he did not remember making any such observation, 
but it was impossible for a man to retain in his mind 
all the nonsense which he might occasionally utter.® 
The honest Admiral thought that his poverty, already 
pleaded, was so notorious, that the charge was not 
worthy of a serious answer. He also treated the 
observation which he was charged with having made, 
relative to his marching to Spain with 50,000 men to 
rescue Montigny, as ‘ frivolous and ridiculous.’^ He 
had no power to raise a hundred men. Slorcovcr, he 

* Answer of Count Horn. .irt. x.xxiv. 

’ Ibid., nrt. x.vxLv., xlvii. 

5 ‘ Kiet moRlljk te gedenken van .alle siilkc klelnc proposten.'— • 
Ibid., nrt. 1„ 205. * Ibid., nrt. iii. 
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had rejoiced at Montigny’s detention, for ho had 
thought that to he out of the Netherlands was to bo 
out of harm’s way.^ On the whole, ho claimed that 
in all those transactions of his which might be con- 
sidered anti-Catholic, he had been governed entirely 
by the instructions of the Regent, and by her Accord 
•with the nobles. That- Accord, as she had repeatedly 
stated to him, was to be kept sacred until his Majesty, 
by ad-vice of the states-gencral, should otherwise ordain. ^ 
Finally, he observed* that law was not his vocation. 
He was no pettifogger, but he had endeavoured 
loyally to conform himself to the broad and general 
principles of honour, justice, and truth. In a very 
few and simple words, he begged his judges to have 
regard to his deeds, and to a hfe of loyal service. If 
he had erred occasionally in those times of tumult, 
his intentions had ever been faithful and honourable.^ 
The charges against Count Egmont were very similar 
to those against Count Horn. The answers of both 
defendants were nearly identical. , Interrogations 
thus addressed to two different persons, as to circnm- 
stances which had occurred long before, could not 
have been thus separately, secretly, but simultaneously 
answered in language substantiaUy the saine, had not 
that language been the words of truth. Egmont was 
accused generally of plotting -with others to expel the 
Ring from the pro-vinces, and to di-vide the territory 
among themselves. Through a long series of ninety 
articles, he was accused of conspiring against the 
character and life of Cardinal Granvelle. He was the 
inventor, it was charged, of the fool’s-cap livery. He 
had joined in the letters to the Eling, demanding the 
prelate’s removal. He had favoured the fusion of the 
three councils. He had maintained that the estates- 
general ought to be forth-with assembled, that other- 
■wise the debts of his Majesty and of the country covild 
never be paid, and that the pro-vinces would go to the 

1 Answer of Count Horn, art. iii. 

2 Ibid., passim, but particulariy art. iv., 206. 

’ Ibid. Conclusion, 208, 209. 
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French, to the Germans, or to the devil, ^ He had 
asserted that he wonld not be instrumental in burning 
forty or fifty thousand men, in order that the inqui- 
sition and the edicts might be sustained.^ He had 
declared that the edicts were rigorous. He had 
advised the Duchess to moderate them, and remove 
the inquisition, saying that these measures, with a 
pardon general, . in addition, were the only means of 
quieting the country. He had advised the formation 
of the confederacy, and promised to it his protection 
and favour. He had counselled the presentation of 
the petition. He had arranged all these matters, in 
consultation with the other nobles, at the interviews 
at Breda and Hoogstraaten. He had refused the 
demand of Madame de Parma, to -take arms in her 
defence. He had expressed his intention, at a most 
critical moment, of going to the baths of Aix for his 
health, although his personal appearance gave no 
indication of any malady whatever.^ He had coun- 
tenanced and counselled the proceedings of the rebel 
nobles at Saint Trend. He had made an accord with 
those of ‘ the religion ’ at Ghent, Bruges, and other 
places. He had advised the Duchess to grant a 
pardon to those who had taken up arms. He had 
maintained, in common with the Prince of Orange, 
at a session of the state-cotmcil, that if Madame should 
leave Brussels, they would assemble the states-general 
of their own authority, and raise a force of forty 
thousand men.* He had plotted treason, and made 
arrangements for the levy of troops at the interview 
at Denremonde, with Horn, Hoogstraaten, and the 
Prince of Orange. He had taken under his protection, 
on the 20th April, 1666, the confederacy of the rebels ; 
had promised that they should never be molested, for 
the future, on account of the inquisition or the edicts, 
and that so long as they kept mthin the terms of the 

^ InteiTOgatoires de Comte d’Egmont, S16. 2 n>id. 

“ Proefis d’Bgmont, art. xx. Supp. Strada, I. 34. This remark 
of Egmont’s was deemed so treasonable that, as already stated, 
it was brought most superfluously Into the indictment against 
Horn. * Proc6s d’Egmont, 826. 
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Petition and the Compromise, he would defend them 
with his . own person. He had granted liberty of 
preaching outside the walls in many cities within his 
government. He had said repeatedly, that if the 
King desired to introduce the inquisition into the 
Netherlands, he would sell all his property and remove 
to another land ; thus declaring with how much con- 
tempt and detestation he regarded the said inquisition.^ 
He had winked at all the proceedings of the sectaries. 
He had permitted the cry of ‘ Vivent les gueux ’ at 
his table. He had assisted at the banquet at Culem- 
burg House. 2 

These were the principal points in the long act of 
accusation. Like the Admiral, Egmont admitted 
many of the facts, and flatly denied the rest. He 
indignantly repelled the possibility of a treasonable 
inference from any of, or all, his deeds. He had 
certainly desired the removal of Granvelle, for he 
believed that the King’s service would profit by his 
recall. .. He replied, almost in the same terms as the 
Admiral had done, to the charge concerning the livery, 
and asserted that its principal object had been to set ' 
an example of economy. The fool’s-cap and bells 
had been changed to a bundle of arrows, in conse- 
quence of a certain rumour which became rife in 
Brussels, and in obedience to an ordinance of Madame 
de Parma.3. As to the assembling of the states- 
general, the fusion of the councils, the moderation of 
the edicts, he had certainly been in favour of these 
measures, which he • considered to be wholesome and 
lawful, not mischievous or treasonable.^ He had 
certainly maintained that the edicts were rigorous, 
and had advised the Duchess, under the perilous 
circumstances of the country, . to grant a temporary 
modification until the pleasure of his Majesty could 
be known. With regard to the Compromise, he had 
advised all his friends to keep but of it, and many in 

1 ProcSs d’Egmont, art. Ixxiii., 64. 

2 Interrogatoires d’Egmont, 327-348. Procfia d’ERmont. 24-63 

3 Ibid., 314. : Ibid.. 65. * Ibid., 312. . 
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consequence had kept out of it.^ As to the presen- 
tation of the petition, he had. given Madame de Parma 
notice thereof, so soon as he had heard that such a 
step was contemplated.2 He used the same language 
as had been employed by Horn with regard to the 
interview at Breda and Hoogstraaten — that they 
had been meetings of ‘ good cheer ’ and good fellow- 
ship.^ He had always been at every moment at the 
command of ’ the Duchess, save when he had gone to 
Flanders and Artois to suppress the tumults, according 
to her express orders. He had no connexion 'with 
the meeting of the nobles at Saint Trond. He had 
gone to Duffel as special envoy from the Duchess, 
to treat ■with certain plenipotentiaries appointed at 
the Saint Trond meeting.* He had strictly conformed 
to the letter of instructions, drawn up by the Duchess, 
which would be found among his papers,® but he had 
never promised the nobles his personal aid or pro- 
tection. With regard to the Denremonde meeting, 
ho gave almost exactly the same account as Horn 
had given. The Prince, the Admiral, and himself, 

' had conversed between a quarter past eleven and 
dinner time, which was twelve o’clock, on various 
matters, particularly upon the King’s dissatisfaction 
with recent events in the Netherlands, and upon a 
certain letter from the ambassador Alava in Paris 
to the Duchess of Parma.® He had, however, ex- 
pressed his opinion to Madame that the letter was a 
forgery. He had permitted public preaching in certain 
cities, outside the walls, where it had already been 
established, because this was in accordance ■with the 
treaty which Madame had made at Duffel, which she 
had ordered him honourably to maintain. He had 
certainly winked at the religious exercises of the 
Reformers, because he had been expressly commanded 
to do BO, and because the government at that time 
was not provided vdth troops to suppress the new 

* Intorrogatoires, 317. * Ibid., 318. 

’ Ibid., 310. Procfis d’Egmont, 78. ‘ Ibid., 330, 33J. 

« Ibid., 330. « Ibid., 820, '327. 
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religion by force. He related the visit of Horn, 
Orange, and himself to Culemburg House, at the 
memorable banquet, in almost the same vrords which 
the Admiral had used. He had done all in his power 
to prevent Madame from leaving Brussels, in which 
efiort he had been successful, and from which much 
good had resulted to the country. He had never 
recommended that a pardon should bo granted to 
those who had taken up arms, but, on the contrary, 
had advised their chastisement, as had appeared in 
his demeanour towards the rebels at Osterwel, Toumay, 
and Valenciennes. He had never permitted the cry 
of ‘ Vivent les gueux ’ at his oum table, nor en- 
couraged it in his presence anjnvhere else. ^ 

Such were the leading features in these memorable 
cases of what was called high treason. Trial there 
was. none. The tribunal was incompetent ; the 
prisoners were without advocates ; the government 
evidence was concealed ; the testimony for the defence 
was excluded ; and the cause was finally decided 
before a thousandth part of its merits could have been 
placed under the eyes of the judge who gave the 
sentence.® 

But it is almost puerile to speak of the matter in 
the terms usually applicable to state trials. The case 
had been settled in Madrid long before the arrest of 
the prisoners in Brussels. The sentence, signed by 
Philip in blank, had been brought in Alva’s port- 
folio from Spain.® The proceedings were a mockery, 
and, so far as any effect upon public opinion was con- 
cerned, might as well have been omitted. If the 
gentlemen had been shot in the court-yard of Jassey 

1 laterrogatoires, 327-346. Procds d’Egmont, 74, 75, sqq. 

- La Dfeduction de I’lnnocence du Comte de Hornes, 57, 58, 69. 

^ Hoofd, V. 168, who relates the fact on the authority of Simon 
de Ryoke, Councillor of Amsterdam, who had it from Philip, 
eldest son of Count Egmont. — Compare Address of the estates 
of Holland to the states-general ; ‘ Om dat u den Hertog somwijlen 
een blank signet met des Coninx hand getekent laet sien, schrij- 
vende daer in wat hem gelust en gelieft en seggende dat het al 
versch, uit Spangien komt,’ etc., etc. — Bor, vi. 463. Wagenaer, 
Vaderl. Hist., vi. 278. Gachard, Notice but le Gonseil des Troubles, 

I O ‘ ' 
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House, by decree of a drum -bead court-martial, an 
iiour after their arrest, the rights of the provinces 
and the sentiments of humanity would not have been 
outraged more utterly. Every constitutional and 
natural right was violated from first to last. This 
certainly was not a novelty. Thousands of obscure 
individuals, whose relations and (friends were not upon 
thrones and in high places, but in booths and cellars, 
and whose fate, therefore, did not send a shudder of 
sympathy throughout Europe, had already been 
sacrificed by the Blood tribunal. The country was 
simply imder martial law — the entire population 
under sentence of death. The whole civil power was 
in Alva’s hand ; the whole responsibility in Alva’s 
breast. Neither the most ignoble nor the most 
powerful could lift their heads in the desolation which 
was sweeping the country. This was now proved 
beyond peradventure. A miserable cobbler or weaver 
might be hurried, from his shop to the scaffold, in- 
voking the ^us de non evocando till he was gagged, 
but the Emperor would not stoop from his throne, nor 
electors palatine and powerful nobles rush to his 
rescue ; but in behalf of these prisoners the most 
august hands and voices of Christendom had' been 
lifted up at the foot of Philip’s throne; and their 
supplications had proved as idle as the millions of 
tears and death-cries which had been shed or uttered 
in the lowly places of the land. It was obvious, then, 
that all intercession must thereafter be useless. Philip 
was fanatically impressed with his mission. His 
viceroy was possessed by his loyalty as by a demon. 
In this way alone, that conduct which can never be 
palliated may at least be comprehended. It was 
Pliilip’s enthusiasm to embody the wrath of God 
against heretics. It was Alva’s enthusiasm to em- 
body the wrath of Philip. Narrow-minded, isolated, 
seeing only that section of the world which was visible 
through the loop-hole of the fortress in which Nature 
had imprisoned him for life, placing Iris glory in un- 
conditional obedience to his superior, questioning 
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nothing, doubting nothing, fearing nothing, the 
viceroj’’ accomplished his work of hell \rith all the 
tranquiUity of an angel. An iron 'srill, which clove 
through every obstacle ; adamantine fortitude, which 
sustained without flinching a mountain of responsi- 
bility sufficient to crush a common nature, were 
quaUties which, united to his fanatical obedience, 
made him a man for Philip’s work such as could not 
have been found again in the world. 

The case, then, was tried before a tribunal which 
was not only incompetent, under the laws of the 
land, but not even a court of justice in any philoso- 
phical or legal sense. Constitutional and municipal 
law were not more outraged in its creation, than all 
national and natural maxims. 

The reader who has followed step by step the career 
of the two distinguished victims through the perilous 
days of Margaret’s administration, is sufficiently 
aware of the amount of treason with which they are 
chargeable. It would be an insult to common sense 
for us to set forth, in fuU, the injustice of their sen- 
tence. Both were guiltless towards the crown ; 
while the hands of one, on the contrary, were deeply 
dyed in the blood of the people. This truth was so 
self-evident, that even a member of the Blood-Council, 
Pierre Arsens, president of Artois, addressed an 
elaborate memoir to the Duke of Alva, criticizing the 
case according to the rules of law, and maintaining 
that Egmont, instead of deserving punishment, was 
entitled to a signal reward.^ 

. So much for the famous treason of Coimte Egmont 
and Horn, so far as regards the history of the pro- 
ceedings and the merits of the case. The last act of 
the tragedy was precipitated by occurrences which 
must now be 'narrated. ' 

The Prince of Orange had at last thrown down the 
gauntlet. Proscribed, outlawed, with his Netherland 
property confiscated, and his eldest child kidnapped, 
he saw , sufficient personal, justification for at last 
1 Van der Vynckt, ii. 92, 93. 
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stepping into the lists, the avowed champion of a 
nation's wrongs. Whether the revolution was to be 
successful, or to be disastrously crushed; whether 
its result would be to place him upon a throne or a 
scaffold, he could not possibly foresee. The Befor- 
mation, in which he took both a political and a re- 
ligious interest, might prove a sufficient lever in his 
hands for the overthrow of Spanish power in the 
Netherlands. The inquisition might roll back upon 
his country and himself, crushing them for ever. The 
chances seemed with the inquisition. The Spaniards, 
under the first chieftain in Europe, were encamped and 
entrenched in the provinces. The Huguenots had just 
made their fatal peace in France, to the prophetic dis- 
satisfaction of Coligny.^ The leading men of liberal 
sentiments in the Netherlands were captive or in exile. 
All were embarrassed by the confiscations which, in 
anticipation of sentence, had severed the nerves of war. 
The coimtry was terror-stricken, abject, forswearing its 
convictions, and imploring only life. At this moment 
William of Orange reappeared upon the scene. 

He replied to the act of condemnation, which had 
been pronounced against him in default, by a pub- 
lished paper, of moderate length and great eloquence. 
He had repeatedly offered to place himself, he said, 
upon trial before a competent court. As a Elnight of 
the Fleece, as a member of the Holy Boman Empire, 
as a sovereign prince, he could acknowledge no tribunal 
save the chapters^ of the knights or of the realm. The 
Emperor’s personal intercession with Philip had been 
employed in vain, to obtain the adjudication of his 
case by either.^ It would be both death and degrada- 
tion on his part to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the 
infamous Council of Blood. He scorned, he said, to 
plead his cause ‘ before he knew not what base knaves, 
not fit to be the valets of his companions and him- 
self.’3 


1 De Thou, V. 414-417. 

» Hootd, iv. 160. De Thou, v. 362, 363, 369. 
» Apologie d’Orange, 64, 65. 
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He appealed therefore to the judgement of the world. 
He published not an elaborate argument, but a con- 
densed and scathing statement of the outrages which 
had been practised upon him.^ He denied that ho 
had been a party to the Compromise. He denied 
that he had been concerned in the Request, although 
he denounced with scorn the tjwanny which could 
treat a petition to government as an act of- open war 
against the sovereign. He spoke of Granvello TOth 
unmeasured vTath. He maintained that his ovm 
continuance in office had been desired by the Car 
dinal, in order that his personal popularity might 
protect' the odious designs of the government. The 
edicts, the inquisition, the persecution, the new 
bishoprics, had been the causes of the tumults. He 
concluded with a burst of indignation against Philip’s 
conduct towards himself. The monarch had forgotten 
his services and those of his valiant ancestors. He 
had robbed him of honour, he had robbed him of his 
son — both dearer to him than life. By thus doing 
he had degraded himself more than he had injured 
him, for he had broken all his royal oaths and obliga- 
tions. 2 

The paper was published early in the summer of 
1568. At about the same time, the Count of Hoog- 
straaten published a similar reply to the act of con- 
demnation with which he had been visited. He 
defended himself mainly upon the ground that all the 
crimes of which he stood arraigned had been com- 
mitted in obedience to the literal instructions of the 
Duchess of Parma, after her accord with the con- 
federates.3 

. The Prince now made the greatest possible exer- 
tions to raise funds and troops. He had many meetings 
with influential individuals in Germany. The Pro- 
testant princes, particularly the Landgrave of Hesse 
and the Elector of Saxony, promised him assistance. 

' Bor, iv. 227 ; and the text of the Justification in Byv. Ant. 
Stukk., i. 3, seqq. 

* Ibid., Bor, i.,'3, seqq. * Bor, iv. 224. 
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He brought aU bis powers of eloquence and of diplo- 
macy to make friends for the cause which he had 
now boldly espoused. The high-bom Demosthenes 
electrified large assemblies by his indignant invectives 
against the Spanish Philip. ^ He excelled even his 
royal antagonist in the industrious subtlety with 
which he began to form a thousand combinations. He 
had high correspondents and higher hopes in England. 
He was already secretly or openly in league with half 
the sovereigns of Germany. The Huguenots of 
Prance looked upon him as their friend, and on Louis 
of Nassau as their inevitable chieftain, were Coligny 
destined to fall.^ He was in league with "all the 
exiled and outlawed nobles of the Netherlands.^ By 
his orders recruits were daily enlisted, without sound 
of drum. He granted a commission to his brother 
Louis, one of the most skilful and audacious soldiers 
of the age, than whom the revolt could not have found 
a more determined partisan, nor the Prince a more 
faithful lieutenant. 

This commission, which was dated DiUenburg, 
6th April, 1568, was a somewhat startling document. 
It authorized the Count to levy troops and wage war 
against Philip, strictly for Philip’s good. The fiction 
of loyalty certainly never went further. The Prince 
of Orange made known to all ‘ to whom those presents 
should come,’ that through the affection which he bore 
the gracious King, he purposed to expel his Majesty’s 
forces from the Netherlands. ‘ To show our love for 
the monarch and his hereditary provinces,’ so ran the 
commission, ‘ to prevent the desolation hanging over 
the country by the ferocity of the Spaniards, to 
maintain the privileges sworn to by his Majesty and 
liis predecessors, to prevent the extirpation of all 
rebgion by the edicts, and to save the sons and 
daughters of the land from abject slavery, we have 
requested our dearly-beloved brother Louis of Nassau- 

' Hoofd, V. lCl-163. Bentivoglio, lib. iv., 02-64. 

- De Thou, vi. 36. 

’ Hoofd, V. 103, 104. ■Wagenner, Taderl. Hist., 200-208. Van 
d. Vynckt, iJ.. 23, 24. Bor, iv. 227. He Thou, vi. 30. 
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to enrol as many troops as he shall think neces- 
sary.’^ 

Van den Berg, Hoogstraaten, and others, provided 
■with similar powers, were also actively engaged in 
le-vying troops ;2 but the right hand of the revolt was 
Count Louis, as his illustrious brother was its head 
and heart. Two himdred thousand cro'wns was the 
sum which the Prince considered absolutely necessary 
for organizing the army "with which he contemplated 
making an entrance into the Netherlands. Half this 
amount had been produced by the cities of Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, Leyden, Haarlem, Middelburg, Flushing, 
and other to'wns, as well as by refugee merchants in 
England. The other half was subscribed by indi- 
■viduals. The Prince himself contributed 60,000 
florins, Hoogstraaten 30,000, Louis of Nassau 10,000, 
Culemburg 30,000, Van den Berg 30,000, the Dowager- 
Countess Horn 10,000, and other persons in less pro- 
portion.3 Coimt John of Nassau also pledged his 
estates to raise a large sum for the cause. The Prince 
himself sold all his jewels, plate, tapestry, and other 
furniture, which were of almost regal magnificence.* 
The splendour of his station has been sufficiently de- 
picted. His fortune, his family, his Ufe, his children, 
aU were now ventured, not -svith the recklessness of 
a gambler, but ■with the calm con^viction of a states- 
man. 

A private and most audacious attempt to secure the 
person of i- Alva and the possession of Brussels had 
failed.® He was soon, however, called upon to em- 
ploy all his energies against the open warfare which 
was now commenced. . 

According to the plan of the Prince, the pro^Wnces 
were to be attacked simultaneously, in three places, 
by his lieutenants, while he himself was waiting in the 
neighbourhood of Cleves, ready for a fourth assault. 

> Bor, iv. 2.33, 234. 2 Ibid., iv. 234. 

’ Confession of the Seigneur de Villars. Vide Correspondanco 
de Philippe n., ii. 767. 

' * Hoofd, V. 163. ■ 

® Meteren, 61. Hoofd, v. 163, 164. Mendoza, ii. 39, 40. 
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An army of Huguenots and refugees -was to enter 
Artois upon the frontier of France ; a second, under 
Hoogstraaten, "was to operate between the Bhine and 
the Meuse ; while Louis of Nassau was to raise the 
standard of revolt in Friesland. ^ 

The two first adventures were destined to be signally 
unsuccessful. A force under Seigneur de CocqueviUe, 
latest of all, took the field towards the end of June. 
It entered the bailiwick of Hesdin in Artois, was im- 
mediately driven across the frontier by the Count de 
Boeills, and cut to pieces at St. Valery by Mar^ohal 
de Cosse, governor of Picardy. This action was upon 
the 18th July. Of the 2,500 men who composed the 
expedition, scarce 300 escaped. The few Netherlanders 
who were taken prisoners were given to the Spanish 
government, and, of course, hanged. ^ 

The force imder the Seigneur de Villars was earlier 
under arms, and the sooner defeated. This luckless 
gentleman, who had replaced the Count of Hoog- 
straaten, crossed the frontier of Juliers, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maestricht, by the 20th April. His force, 
infantry and cavalry, amounted to nearly three thou- 
sand men. The object of the enterprise was to raise 
the country, and, if possible, to obtain a foothold by 
securing an important city. Boermonde was the first 
point of attack, but the attempts, both by stratagem 
and by force, to secure the town, were fruitless. The 
citizens were not ripe for revolt, and refused the army 
admittance. While the invaders were, therefore, en- 
deavouring to fire the gates, they were driven off by 
the approach of a Spanish force. 

The Duke, so soon as the invasion was known to 
him, had acted with great promptness. Don Sancho 
de Lodrono and Don Sancho de Avila, with five van- 
Ueras^ of Spanish infantry, three companies of cavalry, 

■ Bor, iv. 233, 234. Hoofd, v. 164, 165. Mendoza, 1. 30, BCqq- 

’ Bor, iv. 238. Hoofd, 164. Mendoza. Gaolinrd. Correapon- 
dance du Due d’Albe sur I’Invasion du Comte L. de Nasaau en 
Frise, etc., pp. 10, 11. 

» A vandera In Alva’s army amounted, on an average, to 1<« 
men. 
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and about three hundred pihemen imder Count Eber- 
stein, a force amounting in all to about 1,600 picked 
troops, had been at once dispatched against Villars. 
The rebel chieftain, abandoning his attempt upon 
Eoermonde, advanced towards Erkelens. Upon the 
25th April, between Erkelens and Dalem, the Spaniards 
came up with him, and gave him battle. Villars lost 
aU his cavalry and two vanderas of his infantry in the 
encounter. With the remainder of his force, amount- 
ing to 1,300 men, he effected his retreat in good order 
to Dalem. Here he rapidly entrenched himself. At 
four in the afternoon, Sancho de Lodrono, at the head 
of 600 infantry, reached the spot. He was unable to 
restrain the impetuosity of his men, although the 
cavahy under Avila, prevented by the difficult nature 
of the narrow path through which the rebels had re- 
treated, had not yet arrived. The enemy were two 
to one, and were fortified ; nevertheless, in half an 
hour the entrenchments were carried, and almost every 
man in the patriot army put to the sword. Villars 
himself, with a handful of soldiers, escaped into the 
town, but was soon afterwards taken prisoner, with 
all his followers. He sullied the cause in which he was 
engaged by a base ^confession of the designs formed by 
the Prince of Orange — a treachery, however, which 
did not save him from the scaffold. In the course of 
this day’s work, the Spanish lost twenty men, and the 
rebels nearly 200. This portion of the liberating forces 
had been thus disastrously defeated on' the eve of the 
entrance of Count Louis into Friesland. ^ > 

As early as the 22nd April, Alva had been informed, 
by the lieutenant-governor of that province, that the 
beggars were mustering in great force in the neighbour- 
hood of Embden. It was evident that an important 
enterprise was about to be attempted. ^ Two da5rs 
afterwards, Louis of Nassau entered the provinces, 
attended by a small body of. troops. His banners 

' Bor, iv. 234. Hoofd, v. 1-64. Mendoza, 40-46. Gachard, 
Correspondance du Duo d’Albe, 7, 8. Cabrera, lib. vlii., c. i. 483, 
484. Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 766, 767. 

* Correspondance du Duo d’Albe, 13-16. 
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blazed with patriotic inscriptions. Nunc aut nun- 
gmm, Eecuperare aut mort, were the watchwords of his 
desperate adventure: ‘iVeedom for fatherland and 
conscience ’ was the device which was to draw thou- 
sands to his standard. 1 On the western wolds of Frisia, 
he surprised the castle of Wedde, a residence of the 
absent Aremberg, stadtholder of the province. Thence 
he advanced to Appingadam, or Dam, on the tide 
waters of the DoUart. Here he was met by his younger 
brother, the gallant Adolphus, whose days were so 
nearly numbered, who brought with him a small troop 
of horse.2 At Wedde, at Dam, and at Slochteren, the 
standard was.set up. At these three points there daily 
gathered armed bodies of troops, voluntary adventurers, 
peasants with any rustic weapon which they could 
find to their hand. Lieutenant-Governor Groesheck 
wrote urgently to the Duke, that the beggars were 
hourly increasing in force ; that the leaders perfectly 
understood their game ; that they kept their plans a 
secret, but were fast seducing the heart of the country.® 
On the 4th May, Louis issued a summons to the 
magistracy of Groningen, ordering them to send a 
deputation to confer with him at Dam. He was pre- 
pared, he said, to show the commission with which he 
was provided. He had not entered the country on a 
mere personal adventure, but had received orders to 
raise a sufficient army. By the help of the eternal 
God, he was determined, he said, to extirpate the de- 
testable tyranny of those savage persecutors who had 
shed so much Christian blood. He was resolved to 
lift up the down-trod privileges, and to protect the 
fugitive, terror-stricken Christians and patriarchs of 
the cormtry.* If the magistrates were disposed to 
receive him with friendship, it was well. Otherwise, 
he should, with regret, feel himself obliged to proceed 

■ Hoofd, V. 164, 165. Brandt, i. 477. Meurs, Gul. Aur., ir. 44. 

’ Bor, 236. Mendoza, 46. Correspondancc du Duo d'Albe, 

15, 16. 5 Ibid., 15-17. 

' Address of Louis of Massau to the Burgomasters and Magistracy 
of Groningen, 4th Jlay, 1568, in Gachard, Correspondance du Duo 
d’Albe, 21, 22. 
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against them as enemies of his Majesty and of the 
common weal. 

As the result of this summons, Louis received a 
moderate sum of money, on condition of renouncing 
for the moment an attack upon the city. With this 
temporary supply he was able to retain a larger number 
of the adventurers, who were daily swarming around 
him.i 

In the meantime Alva was not idle. On the 30th 
April, he wrote to Groesbeck, that he must take care 
not to be taken napping ; that he must keep his eyes 
well open until the arrival of succour, which was 
already on the way.^ He then immediately ordered 
Count Aremberg, who had just returned from France 
on conclusion of hostilities, to hasten to the seat of 
war. Five vanderas of his own regiment, a small 
body of cavalry, and Braccamonte’s Sardinian legion, 
making in all a force of nearly 2,500 men, were ordered 
to follow him with the utmost expedition. Count 
Meghem, stadtholder of Gueldres, with five vanderas of 
infantry, three of fight horse, and some artillery, com- 
posing a total of about 1,500 men, was directed to 
co-operate with Aremberg.^ Upon this point the 
orders of the Governor-General were explicit. It 
seemed impossible that the rabble rout under Louis 
Nassau could stand a moment before nearly ,4,000 
picked and veteran troops, but the Duke was earnest 
in warning his generals not to imdervalue the enemy. ^ 

On the 7th May,' Counts Meghem and Aremberg 
met and conferred at Amheim, on their way to Fries- 
land. It was fully agreed between them, after .having 
heard full reports of the rising in that province, and 
of the temper throughout the eastern Netherlands, 
that it would be rash to attempt any separate enter- 
prise. On the 11th, Aremberg reached Vollenhoven, 
where he was laid up in his bed with the gout.^ Bodies 
of men, while he lay sick, paraded hourly with fife and 

* Bor, iv. 235. - Correspondance du Due d’Albe, 17-20. 

® Ibid., 29. Mendoza, 46, 47. Bor, iv. 235. 

* Correspondance du Due d’Albe, 49. ^ Ibid., 33-37.' 
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quelled this untimely insubordination. Meghem then 
set forth to effect this junction with his colleague, 
having assured the Governor-General that the war 
would be ended in six days. The beggars had not a 
stiver, he said, and must disband or be beaten to 
pieces as soon as Aremberg and he had joined forces. 
Nevertheless he admitted that these same ‘ master- 
beggars,’ as he called them, might prove too many for 
either general alone. ^ 

Alva, in reply, expressed his confidence that four or 
five thousand choice troops of Spain would be enough 
to make a short war of it, hut nevertheless warned his 
oflScers of the dangers of overweening confidence. ^ He 
had been informed that the rebels had assumed the 
red scarf of the Spanish uniform. He hoped the 
stratagem would not save them from broken heads, 
hut was unwilling that his Majesty’s badge should he 
altered.^ He reiterated his commands that no enter- 
prise should be undertaken, except by the whole army 
in concert ; and enjoined the generals incontinently to 
hang and strangle all prisoners the moment they 
should be taken. ^ 

Marching directly northward, Meghem reached 
Coeverden, some fifty miles from Dam, on the night 
of the 22nd. He had informed Aremberg that he 
might expect him with his infantry and his light 
horse in the course of the next day. On the following 
morning, the 23rd, Aremberg wrote his last letter to 
the Duke, promising to send a good account of the 
beggars within a very few hours.® 

Louis of Nassau had broken up his camp at Dam 
about midnight. Falling back, in a southerly direc- 
tion, along the Wold-weg, or forest road, a narrow 
causeway through a swampy district, he had taken 
up a position some three leagues from his previous 
encampment. Near the monastery of Heiliger Lee, 
or the ‘Holy Lion,’ he had chosen his ground.® A 

* Correspondance du Due d’AIbe, 43-45, etc. 

“ Ibid., 49. 5 Ibid., 77. < Ibid. 

‘ Ibid., 92. ® Bor, iv. 235. Mendoza, 47. 
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little money in hand, ample promises and the hopes 
of booty, had effectually terminated the mutiny, which 
had also broken out in his camp. Assured that Meg- 
hem had not yet effected his junction with Aremberg, 
prepared to strike, at last, a telling blow for freedom 
and fatherland, Louis awaited the arrival of his eager 
foe. 

His position was one of commanding strength and 
fortunate augury. Heiliger Lee was a wooded emi- 
nence, artificially reared by Premonstrant monks. . It 
was the only rising ground in that vast extent of 
watery pastures, enclosed by the Ems and Lippe* — 
the ‘ fallacious fields ’ described by Tacitus. Here 
Hermann, first of Teutonic heroes, had dashed out of 
existence three veteran legions of tyrant Rome. Here 
the spectre of Varus, begrimed and gory, had risen 
from the morass to warn Germanicus,^ who came to 
avenge him, that Gothic freedom was a dangerous 
antagonist.^ And now, in the perpetual reproduc- 
tions of history, another German warrior occupied a 
spot of vantage in that same perilous region. The 
tyraimy with which he contended strove to be as 
universal as that of Rome, and had stretched its wings 
of conquest into worlds of which the Caesars had 
never dreamed. It was in arms, too, to crush not only 
the rights of man, but the rights of God. The battle 
of freedom was to be fought not only for fatherland, 
but for conscience. The cause was even holier than 
that which had inspired the arm of Hermann. 

Although the swamps of that distant age had been 
transformed into fruitful pastures, yet the whole 
district was moist, deceitful, and dangerous. The 
country was divided into squares, not by hedges, but 
by impassable ditches.^ Agricultural entrenchments 
had long made the country almost impregnable, while 
its defences against the ocean rendered almost as good 
service against a more implacable human foe. 

‘ Bor, iv. 236. De Thou, v. 445-448. 

’ Tacit. Ann., i. * Ibid. 

* Mendoza, 62. . Guicciardini, Belg. Descript. De Thou, ubl sup- 
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Aremberg, leading bis soldiers along the narrow 
canseway, in hot pursuit of what they considered a 
rabble rout of fugitive beggars, soon reached Wins- 
choten. Here he became aware of the presence of his 
despicable foe. Louis and Adolphus of Nassau, while 
sitting at dinner in the convent of the ‘ Holy Lion,’ 
had been warned by a friendly peasant of the approach 
of the Spaniards. The opportune intelligence had 
given the patriot general time to make his prepara- 
tions. His earnest entreaties had made his troops 
ashamed of their mutinous conduct on the preceding 
day, and they were now both ready and ^viUing to 
engage. 1 The village was not far distant from the 
abbey, and in the neighbourhood of the abbey Louis 
of Nassau was now posted. ' Behind him was a wood, 
on his left a hill of moderate elevation, before him an 
extensive and swampy field. In the front of the field 
was a causeway leading to the abbey. This was the 
road which Aremberg was to traverse. On the plain 
which lay between the wood and the hill, the main 
body of the beggars were drawn up. They were dis- 
posed in two squares or squadrons, rather deep than 
wide, giving the idea of • a less number than they 
actually contained. The lesser square, in which were 
two thousand eight hundred men, was partially shel- 
tered by the hill. Both were fianked by the musketeers. 
On the brow of the hill was a large body of light armed 
troops, the enfans perdtis of the army. ‘The cavalry, 
amounting to not more than three hundred men, was 
placed in front, facing the road along Avhich Aremberg 
was to arrive. 2 

^ That road was bordered by a wood extending nearly 
to the front of the hill. As Aremberg reached its verge 
he brought out his artillery, and opened a fire upon 
the body of light troops-. The hill protected a large- 
part of the enemy’s body from this attack. Find- 
ing the rebels so strong in numbers and position, 

^ Details BUT la Bataille de Heyliger Lee. Groen van Prinst.. 
iii. 220-223. • . . , 

Mendoza, 48, '49.' De Thou, v.- 445, 446. 
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Aremberg was disposed only to skirmish; He knew 
better than did his soldiers the treacherous nature of 
the ground in front of the enemy. He saw that it was 
one of those districts where peat had been taken out 
in large squares for fuel, and where a fallacious and 
verdant scum upon the surface of deep pools simulated 
the turf that had been removed. He saw that the 
battle-ground presented to him by his sagacious enemy 
was one great sweep of traps and pitfalls. ^ Before he 
could carry the position, many men must necessarily 
be engulfed. 

He paused for an instant. He was deficient in 
cavalry, having only Martinengo’s troop, hardly 
amoimting to four hundred men.^ He was sure of 
Meghem’s arrival within twenty-four hours. If, then, 
he could keep the rebels in check, without allowing 
them any opportunity to disperse, he should be able, 
on the morrow, to cut them to pieces, according to 
the plan agreed upon a fortnight before. But the 
Count had to contend with a double obstacle. His 
soldiers were very hot, his enemy very cool. The 
Spaniards, who had so easily driven a thousand musket- 
eers from behind their windmill, the evening before, 
who had seen the whole rebel force decamp in hot 
haste on the very night of their arrival before Dam, 
supposed themselves in full career of victory. Believing 
that the name alone of the old legions had stricken 
terror into the hearts of the beggars, and that no 
resistance was possible to Spanish arms, they reviled 
their general for his caution. His reason for delay 
was theirs for hurry. Why should Meghem’s loiter- 
ing and mutinous troops, arriving at the eleventh hour, 
share in the triumph and the spoil ? No man knew 
the country better than Aremberg, a native of the 
Netherlands, the stadtholder of the province. Cowardly 
or heretical motives alone could sway him, if he now 
held them back in the very hour of victory.^ Inflamed 
beyond endurance by these taunts, feeling his pride 

; Mendoza, 49. - Bor, iv. 235. 

* Mendoza, 49, 50. Bor, iv. 285, 236. Hoofd, v. 105, ICC. 
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of country touched to the quick, and willing to show 
that a Netherlander would lead wherever Spaniards 
dared to follow, Aremberg allowed himself to commit 
the grave error for which he was so deeply to atone. 
Disregarding the dictates of his own experience and 
the arrangements of his superior, he yielded to the 
braggart humour of his soldiers, which he had not, 
hke Alva, learned to moderate or to despise. 

In the meantime, the body of light troops which 
had received the fire from the musical pieces of Gron- 
ingen was seen to waver. The artillery was then 
brought beyond the cover of the wood, and pointed 
more fully upon the two main squares of the enemy. 
A few shots told. Soon afterward the enfans perdus 
retreated helter-skelter, entirely deserting their posi- 
tion. This apparent advantage, which was only a 
preconcerted stratagem, was too much for the &ry 
Spaniards. They rushed merrily’- forAvard to attack 
the stationary squares, their general being no longer 
able to restrain their impetuosity. In a moment the 
whole vanguard had plunged into the morass. In a 
few minutes more they were all helplessly and hope- 
lessly struggling in the pools, while the musketeers of 
the enemy poured in a deadly fire upon them, without 
wetting the soles of their own feet. The pikemen, 
too, who composed the main body of the larger square, 
now charged upon all who were extricating themselves 
from their entanglement, and drove them back again 
to a muddy death. Simultaneously, the lesser patriot 
squadron, which had so long been sheltered, emerged 
from the cover of the hill, made a detour round its 
base, enveloped the rear -guard of the Spaniards before 
they could advance to, the succour of their perishing 
comrades, and broke them to pieces almost instantly.^ 
Gonzalo de Braccamonte, the very Spanish colonel 
who had been foremost in demmciation of Aremberg, 
for his disposition to delay the contest, was now the 

’ ‘ Lustig aangetogen.’ — Bor, iv. 235. 

= Mendoza, SO. Hoofd, v. 166. Bor, 235, 236. Correspon- 
dancc du Due d’Albe, 92-97. 
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first to fiy.' To liis bad conduct was ascribed the loss 
of the day. ' The anger of iJva was so high, when he 
was informed of the incident, that he would have 
condemned the officer to death but for the intercession 
of his friends and cormtrymen.i The rout was sudden 
and absolute. The foolhardiness of the Spaniards had 
precipitated them into the pit which their enemies 
had dug. The day was lost. Nothing was left for 
Aremberg but to perish with honour. Hacing himself 
at the head Of his handful of cavalry, he dashed into 
the melde. The shock was sustained by young Adolphus 
of Nassau, at the head of an equal number of riders. 
Each leader singled out the other. They met as 
‘ captains of might ’ should do, in the very midst of 
the affray. 2 Aremberg, receiving and disregarding a 
pistol-shot from his adversary, laid Adolphus dead at 
his feet, with a bullet through his body and a sabre 
cut on his head. Two troopers in immediate attend- 
ance upon the young Count shared the same fate from 
the same hand. Shortly afterward, the horse of 
Aremberg, woimded by a musket-ball, fell to the 
ground. A few devoted followers lifted the charger 
to his legs and the bleeding rider to his saddle. They 
endeavoured to bear their woimded general from the 
scene of action. The horse staggered a few paces and 
fell dead. Aremberg disengaged himself from ■ his 

I This at least is the statement made by the author of tlie MS. 
heretofore cited, ‘ Pieces concernant les Troubles des Pays Bas,’ 
etc. The VTiter adds, that Alphonse d’Hlloa had taken ftood care 
not to mention the circumstance, as tolling too hard upon the 
Spaniards. It is remarkable, however, that XJlloa does distinctly 
state that Alva, upon arriving in Amsterdam after the battle of 
Jemmingen, caused the captains and colonels of the Sardinian 
regiment to be beheaded, for having been the cause of Aremberg s 
defeat and death. Braccamonte waS the ‘ Maestro de carapo ' of 
the Tercio of Sardinia. — Cominentaire du Seigneur A. d Olloa, 
i. 57. Mendoza, ii. 2Svo. 

- This hotly contested field, with the striking catastrophe of 
Adolphus and Aremberg, suggests the cliivalrous pictures lo 
' Chevy Chase 

' At last these two stout e.arls did meet. 

Like captains of great might. 

Like lions wodo. they laid on lode. 

And made a cruel fight,’ etc., etc. 
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body, and -walked a fe-w paces to the edge of a meadow 
near the road. Here, -wounded in the action, crippled 
by the disease which had so long tormented liim, and 
scarcely able to sustain longer the burthen of his 
armour, he calmly awaited his fate. A troop of the 
enemy advanced soon afterwards, and Aremberg fell, 
covered -with wounds, fighting like a hero of Homer, 
single-handed, against a battalion, with a courage 
worthy a better cause and a better fate. The sword 
by which he received his final death-blow was that 
of the Seigneur dq Haultain.^ That officer having just 
seen his brother slain before his eyes, forgot the respect 
■due to unsuccessful chivalry. - 

The battle was scarcely finished, when an advancing 
trumpet was heard. The sound caused the -victors to 
pause in their pursuit, and enabled a remnant of the 
conquered Spaniards to escape. Jleghcm’s force was 
thought to be advancing. That general had indeed 
arrived, but he was alone. He had reached Zuidlaren, 
a -village some four leagues from the scene of action, 

- 1 Jleteren, f. 52. De Thou, v. 447. 

“ The principal authority folio-wed in the forccroinp description 
•of the first victory eained by the rebels in Hie eichty years' war, 
-which had now fairly commenced, is the Spani.ard ifendoz.!, who 
fought through this whole campaign in Friesland. Otlier his- 
torians give a still more picturesque aspect to tlie main incident 
■of the battle. According to Str.ada, i. 320 (who gives as his 
authority a letter from Jlic. Barbanson to Jlargaret of Parma, 
30th Jfay. 156S). Adolphus and Aremberg fell by each other's 
hands, and l.ay dead side by side. The storj’ is adopted mth some 
hesitation by Hoofd and Bentivoglio. Cabrera, lib. viii., 486, 487, 
follows Mendoza literally, and ascribes the death of Adolphus to 
the hand of Aremberg, who in his turn was Slain afterward in the 
■raeiec. Meteren. on the contrary, seeming to think, as well as 
the Spaniards, that the honour of the respective nations was at 
stake, on the individual prowess of the champions, prefers to 
appear ignorant that this striking single combat had taken place. 
He mentions the death of Adolphus as having occurred in tlie 
melde, and ascribes Aremberg’s de.ath-blow to the Sieur de Haultain. 
Amelis van Amstel, in a report to the Council of Gueldres. relates, 
on the authority of a prisoner taken in the battle, that the body 
of Aremberg was brought before Count Louis after the fight, and 
that the unfortunate but chivalrous officer had been shot through 
the throat, through the body, and through the head : or, in liis 
own respectfid language, ‘ his lordship was shot through the wind- 
pipe of his lordship’s throat, in his side through and through again, 
and likewise his lordship's forehead, above his eyes." was very 
valiantly -a-ounded.’ 
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on the noon of that day. Here he had found a letter 
from Aremberg, requesting him to hasten. He had 
done so. His troops, however, having come from 
Coevorden that morning, were unable to accomplish 
so long a march in addition. The Count, accompanied 
by a few attendants, reached the neighbourhood of 
Heiliger Lee only in time to meet with some of the 
camp sutlers and other fugitives, from whom he learned 
the disastrous news of the defeat. Finding that all 
was lost, he very properly returned to Zuidlaren, from 
which place he made the best of his way to Groningen. 
That important city, the key of Friesland, he yas thus 
enabled to secure. The troops which he brought, in 
addition to the four German vanderas of Schaumburg, 
already quartered there, were sufScient to protect it 
against the ill-equipped army of Louis of Nassau.^ 

The patriot leader had accomplished, after all, but a 
barren victory. He bad, to be sure, destroyed a 
number of Spaniards, amounting, according to the 
different estimates, to from five hundred to sixteen 
himdred men.^ He had also broken up a small but 
veteran army. More than all, he had . taught the 
Ketherlanders, by this triumphant termination to a 
stricken field, that the choice troops of Spain were not 
invincible. But the moral effect of the victory was 
the only permanent one. The Count’s badly-paid 
troops could with diflSculty be kept together. He 
had no suflicient artillery to reduce the city whoso 
possession would have proved so important to the 
cause. Jloreover, in common -with the Prince of 
Orange and all his brethren, he had been called to 
mourn for the young and chivalrous Adolphus, whose 
life-blood had stained the laurels of this first patriot 
victory.^ Having remained, and thus wasted the 
normal three days upon the battle-field, Louis now 
sat down before Groningen, fortifjdng and entrenching 
himself in a camp within cannon-shot of the city.^ 

> Correspondance du Due d'AIbe, 04-9S. 

’ Tbid., 111. Mendoza only allows ISO Spaniards killed. Com- 
pare HooJd, v. 100. Cabrera. lib. viii., 4S5-4S7. Metcren, 52, ct alios. 

> Hoofd, V. 100. Bor. iv. 230. s Hoofd. Bor. ubi sup. 
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On the 23rd we have seen that Aremberg had 
written, fuU of confidence, to the Governor-General, 
promising soon to send him good news of the beggars. 
On the 26th, Count Mcghem wrote that, having spoken 
with a man who had helped to place Aremberg in his 
coffin, he could hardlj’ entertain anj*^ further doubt as 
to his fate.^ 

The wrath of the Duke was even greater than his 
surprise. Like Augustus, he called in vain on the dead 
commander for his legions, but prepared himself to 
inflict a more rapid and more terrible vengeance than 
the Roman’s. Recognizing the gravity of the situa- 
tion, he determined to take the field in person, and to 
annihilate this insolent chieftain wlio had dared not 
only to cope with, but to conquer, his veteran regi- 
ments. But before he could turn his back upon 
Brussels, many deeds were to be done. His measures 
now followed each other in breathless succession, 
fulminating and blasting at every stroke. On the 
28th May, he issued an edict, banishing, on pain of 
death, the Prince of Orange, Louis of Nassau, Hoog- 
straaten. Van den Berg, and others, with confiscation 
of all their property. ^ At the same time he razed the 
Culemburg Palace to the ground and erected a pillar 
upon its ruins, commemorating the accursed conspiracy 
which had been engendered within its walls.“ On 
the 1st Jime, eighteen prisoners of distinction, in- 
cluding the two Barons Batenburg, Maximilian Kock, 
Blois de Treslong, and others, were executed upon the 
Horse-market, in Brussels. In the vigorous language 
of. Hoogstraaten, this terrible tragedy was enacted 
directly before the windows of that ‘ cruel animal, 
Noircarmes,’ who, in company of his friend, Berlay- 
mont, and the rest of the Blood- Council, looked out 
upon the shocking spectacle. The heads of the 
victims were exposed upon stakes, to which also their 
bodies were fastened. Eleven of these victims were 

^ Correspondance du Due d’Albe, 102. = Bor, iv. 238. 

^ Meteren, 50. Bor, Iv. 248. Hoofd, v. 167. 

■* Groen v. Prinst., Archives, iii. 239. 
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afterward deposited, uncoffined, in unconsecrated 
ground ; the other seven were left unburied to moulder 
on the gibbet. 1 On the 2nd June, ViUars, the leader 
in the Daalem rising, suffered on the scaffold, with 
three others. ^ On the 3rd, Counts Egmont and Horn 
were brought in a carriage from Ghent to Brussels, 
guarded by ten companies of infantry and one of 
cavalry. They were then lodged in the ‘ Brood-huis ’ 
opposite the Town-hall, on the great square of Brussels.^ 
On the 4th, Alva having, as he solemnly declared before 
God and the world, examined thoroughly the mass of 
documents appertaining to those two great prosecu- 
tions, which had only been closed th^ee days before, 
pronounced sentence against the illustrious prisoners.^ 
These documents of iniquity, signed and sealed by the 
Duke, were sent to the Blood-Council, where they were 
read by Secretary Praets.® The signature of Phih'p 
was not wanting, for, as already stated, the sentences 
had been drawn upon blanks signed by the monarch, 
of which the viceroy had brought a whole trunkful ' 
from Spain. The sentence against Egmont declared 
very briefly that the Duke of Alva, having read all the 
papers and evidence in the case, had found the Count 
guilty of high treason. It was proved that Egmont 
had united with the confederates ; that he had been 
a party to the accursed conspiracy of the Prince of 
Orange ; that he had taken the rebel nobles under his 
protection, and that he had betrayed the Government 
and the Holy Catholic Church by his conduct in 

* Bor, iv. 238. Hoofd, v. 167, 168. 

’ Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. 

’ Bor, V. 238, 239. Hoofd, v. 168. The building is now called 
the ‘ Maison du Koi.’ 

* Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. Meteren, 62, 63. 

* Bor, V. 239. ‘'Les proefis instruita furent liis et visiter au 
Conseil des Troubles y assistans journellonient le Ducq comme 
President avec les seigneurs de Berlay^mont et de Xoircartnes— 
trop bien le Ducq se feit deli%Ter par escript letirs opinions seerdtef 
de chacune, la plurality desquclles inclina 4 la condemnation. — 
Eenom de Prance MS., li. c. 5. The same writer adds that the 
sentence, drawn up by Hcssels, and signed by the Duke, was rctui 
two or three days afterward in presence of Borlaymont and >oir- 
carmes ; ' Par oU I’on a prdsurad, 4 bonne raison, que la rd.solutlon 
venalt d’Espagne.’ — Ibid. 
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Elanders. Therefore the Duke condemned him to be 
executed by the sword on the following day, and 
decreed that his head should be placed on high in a 
public place, there to remain until the Duke should 
otherwise direct. The sentence against Count Horn 
was similar in language and purport. ^ 

That afternoon the Duke sent for the Bishop of 
Ypres. The prelate arrived at dusk. As soon as he 
presented himself, Alva informed him of the sentence 
which had just been pronounced, and ordered him to 
convey the intelligence to the prisoners. He further 
charged him with the duty of shriving the victims, 
and preparing their souls for death. The Bishop fell 
on his knees, aghast at the terrible decree. He im- 
plored the Governor-General to have mercy upon the 
two unfortunate nobles. If their lives could not be 
spared, he prayed him at any rate to grant delay. 
With tears and earnest supplications the prelate 
endeavoured to avert or to postpone the doom which 
had been pronounced. It was in vain. The sentence, 
inflexible as destiny, had been long before ordained. 
Its execution had been but hastened by the temporary 
triumph of rebeUion in Friesland. Alva told the 
Bishop roughly that he had not been summoned to 
give advice. Delay or pardon was alike impossible. 
He was to act as confessor to the criminals, not as 
covmcillor to the viceroy. The Bishop, thus rebuked, 
withdrew to accomplish his melancholy mission. - 
Meanwhile, on the same . evening, the miserable 
Countess of Egmont had been appalled by rumours, 
too vague for .belief, too terrible to be slighted. She 
was in the chamber of Cormtess Aremberg, with whom 
she had come to condole for the death of the Count, 
when the order for the immediate execution of her 
OAvn husband was announced to her.^ She hastened 
to the presence of the Governor-General. The Princess 
Palatine, whose ancestors had been emperors, remem- 

* Bor, iv. 289. 

- Bor, iv. 239. Hoofd, 168, 169. Strada, i. 327, et multi alii. 

• BrantOme, Hommes Illustres, etc., usa ii. 176. 
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bered only that she -was a wife and a mother. She 
fell at the feet of the man who controlled the fate of 
her husband, and implored his mercy in humble and 
submissive terms. The Duke, with calm and almost 
incredible irony, reassured the Countess by the infor- 
mation that, on the morrow, her husband was certainly 
to be released.* With this ambiguous phrase, worthy 
the paltering oracles of antiquity, the Avretched woman 
was obliged to withdraw. Too soon afterward the 
horrible truth of the words was revealed to her — 
words of doom, which she had mistaken for conso- 
lation. 

An hour before midnight the Bishop of Ypres 
reached Egmont’a prison. The Count was confined in 
a chamber on the second story of the ' Brood-huis,’ the 
mansion of the cross-bowman’s guild, in that corner 
of the building which rests on a narrow street running 
back from the great square.^ He was aroused from 
his sleep by the approach of his visitor. Unable to 
speak, but indicating by the expression of his features 
the occurrence of a great misfortune, the Bishop, soon 
after his entrance, placed the paper given to him by 
Alva in Egmont’s hands. The unfortimate noble thus 
suddenly received the information that his death- 
sentence had been pronounced, and that its execution 
was fixed for the next morning. He read the paper 
through without flinching, and expressed astonish- 
ment rather than dismay at its tidings.^ Exceedingly 
sanguine by nature, he had never believed, even after 
his nine months’ imprisonment, in a fatal termination 
to the difficulties in which he was involved. He was 
now startled both at the sudden condemnation which 
had followed his lingering trial, and at the speed vatli 
which his death was to fulfil the sentence. He asked 
the Bishop, with many expressions of amazement, 
whether pardon was impossible ; whether delay at 

’ Hoofd, V. 109, who is the only authority for an anecdote 
which, for the honour of humanity, one wishes to think false. 

* Bruxelles et ses Bnvirons, par Alphonse Wauters, 93. 

* ‘ 3Iet grooter Verwondering dan Versleegenheit.’ — Hoofd, 
V. 109. 
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least might not be obtained ? The prelate answered 
by a faithful narrative of the conversation which -had 
just occurred between Alva and himself A Egmont, 
thus convinced of his inevitable doom, then observed 
to his companion, with exquisite courtesy, that, since 
he was to die, he rendered thanks both to God and to 
the Duke that his last moments were to be consoled by 
so excellent a father confessor. ^ 

Afterwards, with a natural burst of indignation, he 
exclaimed that it was indeed a cruel and unjust 
sentence. He protested that he had never in his w'hole 
life wronged his Majesty ; certainly never so deeply as 
to deserve such a pimishment. All that he had done 
had been with loyal intentions. The King’s true 
interest had been his constant aim. Nevertheless, if 
he had fallen into error, he prayed to God that his 
death might wipe away his misdeeds, and that his 
name might not be dishonoured, nor his children 
brought to shame. His beloved wife and innocent 
children were to endure misery enough by his death 
and the confiscation of his estates. It was at least 
due to his long services that they should be spared 
further sufiering.^ He then asked his father confessor 
what advice he had to give touching his present 
conduct. The Bishop replied by an exhortation, that 
he should ttiru himself to God ; that he should with- 
draw his thoughts entirely from all earthly interests, 
and prepare himself for the world beyond the grave. 
He accepted the advice, and kneeling before the 

I Hoofd, ubi sup. Bor, iv. 239, 

^ Ibid., iv. 239. Hoofd, v. 169. — ^It is painful to XBflect that, 
notwithstanding the kind words exchanged between the Bishop 
and Eginont upon this melancliolj' occasion, the prelate expressed 
to others his entire approbation of the Oount't execution.. ‘ Ypres 
considers the punishment of Egmont as eery just and necessary 
for an example,’ wrote Slorillon to Granvelle a week after the 
murder. ‘ To try the Bishop further,’ he continued, ' I observed 
that the King was very near giving Egmont the oiSce which he 
had since bestowed upon Alva ; upon which he replied that it 
would have been our ruin,’ etc., etc. — Groen v. Brinst., Archives, 
etc. .Supplement, 83. 

^ Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. Meteren, 53. Pifices concernant les 
Troubles, etc., 33lvo. MS. 
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Bishop, confessed himself. He then asked to receive 
the sacrament, which the Bishop administered, after 
the customary mass. Egmont asked what prayer 
would be most appropriate at the hour of execution. 
His confessor replied that there was none more befitting 
than the one which Jesus had taught His disciples — 

‘ Our Father, which art in heaven,’ 

Some conversation ensued, in which the Count 
again expressed his gratitude that his parting soul 
had been soothed by these pious and friendly offices. 
By a revulsion of feeling, he then bewailed again the 
sad fate of his wife and of his young children. The 
Bishop entreated him anew to withdraw his mind 
from such harrowing reflections, and to give himself 
entirely to God. Overwhelmed with grief, Egmont 
exclaimed with natural and simple pathos — ‘ Alas ! 
how miserable and frail is our nature, that, when we 
should think of God only we are unable to shut out the 
images nf wife and children.’^ 

Recovering from his emotion, and having yet much 
time, he sat down and wrote with perfect self-possession 
two letters, one to Philip and one to Alva. The cele- 
brated letter to the King was as follows : 

‘ Sire, — I have learned, this evening, the sentence 
■ which your Majesty has been pleased to pronounce 
upon me. Although I have never had a thought, and 
believe myself never to have done a deed, which could 
tend to the prejudice of your Majesty's person or 
service, or to the detriment of oim true ancient and 
Catholic religion, nevertheless I take patience to bear 
that which it has pleased the good God to send. If, 
during these troubles in the Netherlands, I have done 
or permitted aught which had a different appearance, 
it has been with the true and good intent to serve 
God and your Majesty, and the necessity of the times. 
Therefore, I jway your Majesty to forgive me, and to 

1 Bor, iv. 240. Hoofd, V. 109. Pieces conccruant Ics Troubles- 
de.s Pays Bas, S32vo. MS. Girord Collectiou. Arcliivea of tlie- 
Hague.' 
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have compassion on my poor wife, my children, and’ 
my servants ; having regard to my past services. Ini 
which hope I now commend myself to the mercy of 
God. 

‘ From Brussels, 

‘ Ready to die, this 5th June, 1568. 

‘ Your Majesty’s very humble and loyal' 
vassal and servant, 

‘ Lamoral d’Egmont.’^ 


Having thus kissed the murderous hand which smote 
him, he handed the letter, stamped rather Avith super- 
fluous loyalty than Avith Christian forgiveness, to the 
Bishop, with a request that he would forward it to its- 
destination, accompanied by a letter from his own. 
hand. This duty the Bishop solemnly promised to 
fuim.2 

Facing all the details of his execution with the forti- 
tude which belonged to his character, he now took 
counsel with his confessor as to the language proper 
for him to hold from the scaffold to the assembled 
people. The Bishop, however, strongly dissuaded him 
from addressing the multitude at aU. The persons 
farthest removed, urged the priest, would not hear the 
words, while the Spanish troops in the immediate 
vicinity would not understand them. It seemed, 
therefore, the part of wisdom and of dignity for him to 
be silent, communing only with his God. The Count 
assented to this reasoning, and abandoned his intention 
of saying a few farewell words to the people, by many 
of whom he believed himself tenderly beloved.^ He 
now made many preparations for the morrow, in order 
that his thoughts, in the last moments, might not be 
distracted by mechanical details, cutting the collar 

^ Bor, iv. 240. Hoofd, 169, 170. Strada, i. 327, 328, et alii. — 
See also Gaohard, Correspondance de Phliippe II., ii. 764. Boppensv 
Supplement, 1. 261. 

“ Hoofd, V. 170. According to Bor, iv. 240, Egmont aiso wote 
a letter to the Duke ; according to Meteren. 53. he wrote one to 
his wife. — Compare Strada, i. 327, 328. Haraeus, Ann. Tuua 
Belgic. iii. 90. Foppens. Supplement, i. 260. 

Bor, iv. 240. Hoofd, v. 170. 
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from his doublet and from his shirt with his own 
hands, 1 in order that those of the hangman might have 
no excuse for contaminating his person. The rest of 
the night was passed in prayer and meditation. 

Fewer circumstances concerning the last night of 
Count Horn’s life have been preserved. It is, however, 
well ascertained that the Admiral received the sudden 
news of his condemnation with absolute composure. 
He was assisted at his devotional exercises in prison 
by the curate of La Chapelle.^ 

During the night, the necessary preparations for the 
morning tragedy had been made in the great square of 
Brussels. It was the intention of government to strike 
terror to the heart of the people by the exhibition of 
an impressive and appalling spectacle. The absolute 
and irresponsible destin3' which ruled them was to bo 
made manifest by the immolation of these two men, 
so elevated by rank, powerful connexion, and dis- 
tinguished service. 

The effect would be heightened by the character 
of the locality where the gloomy show was to bo 
presented. The great square of Brussels had always a 
striking and theatrical aspect. The splendid H6tel de 
Ville, with its daring spire and elaborate front, orna- 
mented one side of the place ; directly opposite was 
the graceful but incoherent facade of the ‘ Brood-huis,' 
now the last earthly resting-place of the two dis- 
tinguished victims, while grouped around these princi- 
pal buildings rose the fantastic palaces of the Archers, 
Mariners, and of other guilds, with their festooned 
walls and toppling gables bedizened profusely tvith 
emblems, statues, and quaint decorations. The place 
had been alike the scene of many a brilliant tournament 
and of many a bloody execution. Gallant knights had 
contended within its precincts, while bright eyes 
rained influence from all those picturesque balconies 
and decorated windows. Martjws to religious and to 
‘ Bor, Hoofd.ubi sup. Pieces concemant I’Hist. des Troubles, 

f 333 

s’ Better of Alvn to Pliilip. Correspondance de Barg. d’Autriche, 
252. 
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political liberty had, upon the same spot, endured 
agonies which might have roused every stone of its 
pavement to mutiny or softened them to pity. Here 
Egmont himself, in happier days, had often borne 
away the prize of skill or of valour, the cynosure of 
every eye ; and hence, almost in the noon of a hfe 
illustrated by many brilliant actions, he was to be 
sent, by the hand of tyranny, to his great account. 

On the morning of the 6th of June, three thousand 
Spanish troops^ were drawn up in battle array around 
a scaffold which had been erected in the centre of the 
square. Upon this scaffold, which was covered TOth 
black cloth, were placed two velvet cushions, two iron 
spikes, and a small table. Upon the table was a silver 
crucifix. The provost-marshal, Spelle, sat on horse- 
back below, with his red wand in his hand, little 
dreaming that for him a darker doom was reserved 
than that of which he was now the minister. The 
executioner was concealed beneath the draperies of 
the scaffold. 2 

At eleven o’clock, a company of Spanish soldiers, 
led by Julian Eomero and Captain Salinas, arrived at 
Egmont’s chamber. The Count was ready for them. 
They were about to bind his hands, but he warmly 
protested against the indignity, and, opening the folds 
of his robe, showed them that he had himself shorn 
off his collars, and made preparations for his death. 
His request was granted. Egmont, with the Bishop 
at his side, then wallced with a steady step the short 
distance which separated him from the place of 
execution. Julian Romero and the guard followed 
him. On his way, he read aloud the fifty-first Psalm : 
‘ Hear m}’’ ciy, 0 God, and give ear unto my prayer !’ 
Ho seemed to have selected these scriptural passages as 
a proof that, notwthstanding the machinations of liis 
enemies, and the cruel punishment to which they had 

* Nineteen vnnderas occupied the square, two were left to guard 
the palace, and one went the rounds of the city during the execu- 
tion. — Bor, Hoofd, uhi sup. Compare Ulloa, Comraentaire, premier 
et second {Paris. 1570), i. 43. 

* Bor. iv. 240. Hoofd, v. 170, 171. Strada, i. 328, 
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led him, loyalty to iis sovereign was as deeply rooted 
and as religious a sentiment in his bosom as devotion 
to his God. ‘ Thou wilt prolong the lOng’s life ; and 
his years as many generations. He shall abide before 
God for ever ! 0 prepare mercy and truth which may 

preserve him.’ Such was the prayer of the condemned 
traitor on his way to the block. ^ 

Having ascended the scaffold, he walked across it 
twice or thrice. He was dressed in a tabard or robe 
of red damask, over which was thrown a short black 
.mantle, embroidered in gold. He had a black silk 
hat, with black and white plumes, on his head, and 
held a handkerchief in. his hand. As he strode to and 
fro, he expressed a bitter regret that he had not been 
permitted to die, sword in hand, fighting for his 
country and his King. Sanguine to the last, he 
passionately asked Romero, whether the sentence 
was really irrevocable, whether a pardon was not even 
then to be granted. The marshal shrugged his 
shoulders, murmuring a negative reply. Upon this, 
Egmont gnashed his teeth together, rather in rage 
than despair. Shortly afterward commanding himself 
again, he threw aside his robe and mantle, and took 
the badge of the Golden Fleece from his neck. Kneel- 
ing, then, upon one of the cushions, he said the Lord’s 
Prayer aloud, and requested the Bishop, who knelt 
f; at his side, to repeat it thrice. After this, the prelate 
• ' gave him the silver crucifix to kiss, and then pronounced 
his blessing upon him. This done, the Count rose 
again to his feet, laid aside his hat and handkerchief, 
knelt again upon the cushion, drew a little cap over his 
eyes, and, folding his hands together, cried with a loud 
voice, ‘ Lord, into Thy hands I commit my spirit.’ 
The executioner then suddenly appeared, and severed 
his head from his shoulders at a single blow.^ 


1 Chronikc oft Journal van het eone in do Ifedcrlanden en 
namcntlyk tot Antwerpen Is voorgerallon ten tyde der TrpuWon 
van den Jaer, 1608 tot 1593, door N. do Wcert.— MS. Coll. Gerard. 
Library of the Hague. — Compare Hoofd ; Jleteren, 53. Ulloa, 


i. •J2. 

’ Bor. iv, 240. 


Hoofd, V. 170, 171. 


Strada, i. 328. 
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A moment of shuddering silence succeeded the 
stroke. The whole vast assembly seemed to have felt 
it in their own hearts. Tears fell from the eyes even 
of the Spanish soldiery, for they knew and honoured 
Egmont as a valiant general. The French ambassador, 
Mondoucet, looking upon the scene from a secret place, 
whispered that he h^ now seen the head fall before 
which France had twice trembled. Tears were even 
seen upon the iron cheek of Alva, as, from a window 
in a house directly opposite the scaffold, he looked out 
upon the scene. ^ 

A dark cloth was now quickly thrown over the body 
and the blood, and, within a few minutes, the Admiral 
was seen advancing through the crowd. His bald head 
was uncovered, his hands were unbound. He calmly 
saluted such of his acquaintances as he chanced to 
recognize upon his path.^ Under a black cloak, which 
he threw off when he had ascended the scaffold, he 
wore a plain, dark doublet, and he did not, like 
Egmont, wear the insignia of the Fleece. Casting his 
eyes upon the corpse, which lay covered with the dark 
cloth, he asked if it were the body of Egmont. Being 
answered in the affirmative, he muttered a few words 
in Spanish, which were not distinctly audible. His 
attention was next caught by the sight of his own coat 
of arms reversed, and he expressed anger at this 
indignity to his escutcheon, protesting that he had not 

1 ‘ Bn hem niet bet door den hals, dan den omstanderen in ’t 
hart Bneed ’ says Hoofd, v. 170, 171. Even Bentavoglio becomes 
softened in relating the pathetic scene. ‘ E veramente parve,’ 
says the Cardinal, ‘ ohe sotto il suo collo n’ havesse come un altro 
la Eiandra tutta, si grande fa il senso, che mostrd allora del suo 
BuppUcio.’ — Liv. iv. 69. Compare Strada, i. 329. Meteren, .‘53. 
Bor. 241. ‘ I hear,’ wrote Jlorillon to Granvelle (June 7th, 1667), 
■ that his Excellency shed tears w big as pease during the e.xecu- 
tion.’ (At jectg des larmes aussi grosses que poix.) — Groen v. 
Prinst., Archives, Supplement, 81. The prebendary goes on to 
say that ‘ he had caused the story of the Duke’s tenderness to be 
trumpeted in many places, ‘ k faict sonner od il luy a sembie 
convenir, quia multorum animi exacerbeti.’ — ^Ibid. Morillon also 
quotes Alva as having had the effrontery to say that he desired 
a mitigation of the punishment, but that the Bang had answered 
‘ he could forgive offences against himself,- but the crimes com- 
mitted against God were unpardonable 1 1 1’ — Ibid. 

’ Eoppens, Supplement, i. 264. 
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deserved the insult. ^ He then spoke a few words to 
the crowd below, wishing them happiness, and begging 
them to pray for his soul. He did not Wss the crucifix” 
but he knelt upon the scaffold to pray, and was assisted 
in his devotions by the Bishop of Ypres. When they 
were concluded, he rose again to his feet. Then 
drauung a Milan cap completely over his face, and 
uttering, in Latin, the same invocation which Egmont 
had used, he submitted his neck to the stroke. ^ 

Egmont bad obtained, as a last favour, that his 
execution should precede that of his friend. Deeming 
himself in part to blame for Horn’s reappearance in 
Brussels after the arrival of Alva, and for his death, 
which was the result, he wished to be spared the pang 
of seeing him dead. Gemma Frisius, the astrologer 
who had cast the horoscope of Count Horn at his birth, 
had come to him in the most solemn maimer to warn 
him against visiting Brussels. The Count had answered 
stoutly that he placed his trust in God, and that, more- 
over, his friend Egmont was going thither also, who 
had engaged that no worse fate should befall the one 
of them than the other.^ 

The heads of both sufferers were now exposed for 
two hours upon the iron stakes. Their bodies, placed 
in coffins, remained during the same interval upon the 
scaffold. Meantime, notwithstanding the presence of 
the troops, the populace could not be restrained from 
tears and from execrations. Many crowded about the 
scaffold, and dipped their handkerchiefs in the blood, 
to be preserved afterwards as memorials of the crime 
and as ensigns of revenge. ^ 

The bodies were afterwards delivered to their friends. 

A stately procession of the guilds, accompanied by 
many of the clergy, conveyed their coffins to the church 
of St. Gudule. Thence the body of Egmont was carried 

' K. de Weert Chronyk MS. 

2 The Duke of Alva assured Philip that both the Counts * sont 
morts fort catlioliQuemcnt ct modestement.’ — Compare Bor, 

5v. 240 ; Hoofd, v. 171 ; Meteren. f. 53 ; Ulloa, i. 43 ; Be Weert .MS. 

* Bor, iv. 241. Hoofd, v. 170. 

Bor, Hoofd, Meteren, Strada, 1. 32S. BentivosUo, liv. Iv. 09. 
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to the convent of Saint Clara, near the old Brussels gate, 
where it was enbalmedA His escutcheon and banners 
were hung Upon the outward wall of his residence, 
by order of the Countess. By command of Alva they 
were immediately torn down.^ His remains were after- 
wards conveyed to his city of Sottegem, in Flanders, 
where they were interred. Count Horn was entombed 
at Kempen. The bodies had been removed from the 
scaffold at two o’clock. The heads remained exposed 
between burning torches for two hours longer. They 
were then taken down, enclosed in boxes, and, as it 
was generally supposed, dispatched to Madrid.® The 
King was thus enabled to look upon the dead faces of his 
victims without the trouble of a journey to the provinces. 

Thus died Philip Montmorency, Count of Horn, and 
Lamoral of Egmont, Prince of Gaveren. The more- 
intense sympathy which seemed to attach itself to- 
the fate of Egmont, rendered the misfortune of his 
companion in arms and in death comparatively less- 
interesting. •* 

1 Bor, iv. 241. Ulloa, i. 44. — The Uatter writer, who was- 
marfichal-de-camp In Alva’s army, and had commanded the 
citadel of Ghent during the imprisonment of the Counts, observes 
that the coffin of Egmont, after its removal to St. Clara, was -visited 
by crowds of people, all bathed in tears, who kissed it as if it had 
been the shrine of saintly remains, offering up prayers the while 
for the repose of the departed soul. He adds that the same devo- 
tion was not paid to the body of Horn, which remained almost- 
deserted in the great church. There is something pathetic in this- 
image of the gloomy, melancholy Horn lying thus in his blfcody 
shroiid as solitary and deserted as he had been in the latter years- 
of his life in his desolate home. Certainly the Admiral deserved 
as much popular sympathy as Egmont. 

- Bor, iv. 241. Hpofd, v. 171. Meteren, f. 53. 

2 Ibid. — ‘ Te -vier uren werden de hoofden gesloten elk besundere 
in ccn houten kiste d’welck by de Spangaerden was daer toe 
gemackt, want dc selve naer Spaengnien werdden gesonden, soo- 
men seydc.’ The author of this manuscript, which contains many 
curious details, was a contemporary, and occupied a place under 
government afterward at Antwerp. — Compare the letter of Gero- 
nimo de Boda in Gachard, Kotice sur le Conseil des Troubles, 
p. 29. (Bulletins de I’Acad. Boy. de Belg.. xvi. 6.) ' Y pregun- 
tdron si era verdad que Julian habia tornado las cabczas y echado 
las no si donde ; que aunque en esto hablo Berleymonte cero quisA 
d.ar ft entcnder que las debian haber guardado.’ 

‘ ‘ Dcfleri.! says Stradn (i. 330), ’ profecto baud modice potuisset 
hujus -yiri (Hornani) mors, si non Egmontius omnium lacr.vmas‘ 
lonsumpsisset.' — Compare Ulloa. i. 44. 
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Egmont is a great historical figure, but he was 
•certainly not a great man. His execution remains an 
•enduring monument not only of Philip’s cruelty and 
perfidy, but of his dullness. The King had everything 
to hope from Egmont and nothing to fear. Granvelle 
•knew the man rrell, and, almost to the last, could not 
believe in the possibility of so unparalleled a blunder 
as that which was to make a victim, a martyr, and a 
popular idol of a personage brave indeed, but incredibly 
vacillating and inordinately vain, who, by a little 
management, might have been converted into a most 
useful instrument for the royal purposes. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate the events of 
Egmont’s career. Step by step we have studied his 
course, and at no single period have we discovered even 
a germ of those elements which make the national 
champion. His pride of order rendered him furious at 
the insolence of Granvelle, and caused him to chafe 
under his dominion. His vanity of high rank and of 
distinguished military service made him covet the 
(highest place under the Crown, while his hatred of 
■those by whom he considered himself defrauded of his 
claims, converted him into a malcontent. He had no 
•sympathy with the people, but he loved, as a grand 
Seignior, to be looked up to and admired by a gaping 
crowd. He was an unwavering Catholic, held sectaries 
in utter loathing, and, after the image-breaking, took 
A positive pleasure in hanging ministers, together with 
their congregations, and in pressing the besieged 
■Christians of Valenciennes to extremities. Upon more 
than one occasion he pronounced his unequivocal 
■approval of the infamous edicts, and ho exerted himself 
ut times to enforce them within his province. The 
transitory impression made upon his mind by the lofty 
■nature of Orange was easily effaced in Spain by court 
flattery and by royal bribes. Notwithstanding the 
coldness, the rebuffs, and the repeated warnings which 
-might have saved him from destruction, nothing could 
turn him at last from the fanatic loyalty towards -which, 
.-after much wavering, his mind irrevocably pointed. 
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His voluntary humiliation as a general, a grandee, a 
Fleming, and a Christian before the insolent Alva upon 
his first arrival, would move our contempt were it not 
for the gentler emotions suggested by the infatuated 
nobleman’s doom. Upon the departure of Orange, 
Bgmont was only too eager to be employed by Philip 
in any work which the monarch could find for him to 
do. Yet this was the man whom Philip chose, through 
the executioner’s sword, to convert into a popular idol, 
and whom Poetry has loved to contemplate ' as a 
romantic champion of freedom. 

As for Horn, details enough have hkewise been given 
of his career to enable the reader thoroughly to under- 
stand the man. He was a person of mediocre abiUties 
and thoroughly commonplace character. His high 
rank and his tragic fate are all which make him interest- 
ing. He had httle love for court or people. Broken 
in fortimes, he passed his time mainly in brooding over 
the ingratitude of Charles and Philip, and in com- 
plaining bitterly of the disappointments to which their 
policy had doomed him. He ^ cared nothing for 
. cardmalists or confederates. He disliked Brederode, 
he detested Granvelle. Gloomy and morose, he went 
to bed, while the men who were called his fellow-con- 
spirators were dining and making merry in the same 
house with himself. He had as little sympathy with 
the cry of ‘ Vivent les gueux ’ as for that of ‘ Vive le 
Roy.’’ The most interesting features in his character 
are his generosity toward his absent brother and the 
manliness with which, as Montigny’s representative at 
Tournay, he chose rather to confront the anger of the 
government, and to incur the deadly revenge of Philip, 
than make himself the executioner of the harmless 
Christians in Toumay. In this regard, his conduct 
is vastly more entitled to our respect than that of 
Egmont, and he was certainly more deserving of rever- 
ence from the people, even though deserted hj’- all men 
while living, and left headless and sohtary in his coffin 
at Saint Gudule. . 

The hatred for Alva, which sprang from the graves 

VOL. II. p 
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of these illustrious victims, waxed daily more intense. 
‘ Like things of another world,’ wrote Hoogstraaten,^ 
‘ seem the cries, lamentations, and just compassion 
which aU the inhabitants of Brussels, noble or ignoble, 
feel for such barbarous tyranny, while this Nero of 
an Alva is boasting that he will do the same to all 
whom he lays his hands upon.’ No man believed that 
the two nobles had committed a crime, and many were 
even disposed to acquit Philip of his share in the judicial 
murder. The people ascribed the execution solely 
to the personal jealousy of the Duke. They dis- 
coursed to each other not only of the envy with which 
the Governor-General had always regarded the military 
triumphs of his rival, but related that Egmont had at 
different times won large sums of Alva at games of 
hazard, and that he had, moreover, on several occa- 
sions, carried off the prize from the Duke in shooting 
at the popinjay. 2 Nevertheless, in spite of all these 
abstud rumours, there is no doubt that Philip and 
Alva must share equally in the guilt of the transaction, 
and that the ‘ ohastisemenl ’ had been arranged before 
Alva had departed from Spain. 

The Countess Egmont remained at the convent of 
Cambre with her eleven children, plunged in misery 
and in poverty. The Duke uToto to Philip, that he 
doubted if there were so WTetched a family in the 
world. He, at the same time, congratulated his sove- 
reign on the certainty that the more intense the effects, 
the more fruitful would be the example of this great 
execution. He stated that the Countess was con- 
sidered a most saintly woman, and that there had 
been scarcely a night in which, attended by her 
daughters, she had not gone forth barefooted to offer 
up prayers for her husband in every church within 
the city. He added that it was doubtful whether 
they had money enough to buy themselves a supper 
that very m’ght, and he begged the King to allow 
them the means of supporting life. He advised that 

• Groen van Prinstcrer, ArcUives, etc., fit 240, 241. 

5 Stradtt, i. 320. 
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the Countess should be placed, without delay, in a 
Spanish convent, where her .daughters might ,at once 
take the veil, assuring his Majesty that her. dower was 
entirely inadequate to her support.. Thus humanely 
recommending his sovereign to bestow an alms on 
the family which his own hand had reduced from a 
princely stotion ,to beggary, tbe Vicei^oy proceeded to 
detail the recent events in Friesland, together with 
the measures which he was about taking to avenge 
the defeat and death of Count Aremberg.^ 


CHAPTER III 

Preparations of the Duke against Count Louis — Precarious situa- 
tion of Louis in Friesland — ^Timidity of the inliabitants — 
Alva in Friesland — Skirmishing near Groningen — Retreat of 
the patriots — Error committed by Louis — His position at 
Jemmingen — Mutinous demonstrations of his troops — Louis 
partially restores order — Attempt to destroy the dykes inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Alva’s forces — Artful strategy, of the 
Duke — Defeat of Count Louis, and utter destruction of his 
army — Outrages committed by the Spaniards — Alva at Utrecht 
— Execution of Vrouw van Diemen^ — Enisode of Don Carlos — 
Fables .concerning him and Queen IsabMa — Mystery concern- 
ing his death — Secret letters of Philip to the Pope — The one 
containing the truth of the transaction still concealed in the 
Vatican — Case against Pliilip, as related by Matliieu, De Thou, 
and others — Testimony in the King’s favour by the Nuncio, 
■the Venetian envoy, and others — Doubtful statie of the ques- 
tion — Anecdotes concerning Don Carlos — His character. 

Those measures were taken with the precision and 
promptness which marked the Duke’s character when 
precision and promptness were desirable. There had 
been a terrible energy in his every step, since the 
successful foray of Louis of Nassau. Having determined 
to take the field in person with nearly all the Spanish 
veterans, he had at once acted upon the necessity of 
making the capital secure, after his back should be 
turned. It was impossible to leave three thousand 
choice troops to. guard Count Egmont. A less number 
seemed insufficient to prevent a. rescue. He had, 
therefore, , ho longer delayed the chastisement which 
' Correspondance de Pbilippe II.,. ii. 765-774. , 

. P 2 ' 
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had already been detertnined, bufc -which the events 
in the north had precipitated. Thus 'the only positive 
result of Louis of Nassau’s -victory -was the execution 
of his imprisoned friends. 

The expedition under Aremberg had failed from 
two causes. The Spanish force had been inadequate, 
and they had attacked the enemy at a disadvantage. 
The imprudent attack was the result of the contempt 
with which they had regarded their antagonist. These 
errors were not to be repeated. Alva ordered Count 
Meghem, now commanding in the province of Gronin- 
gen, on no account to hazard hostilities until the game 
was sure.^ He also immediately ordered large re- 
inforcements to move forward to the seat of war. 
The commanders intrusted -with this duty were Duke 
Eric of Brunswick, Chiappin Vitelli. Noircarmes, and 
Count de Roeulx. The rendezvous for the whole force 
was Deventer, and here they all arrived on the 10th 
July. On the same day the Duke of Alva himself 
entered Deventer, to take command in person. ^ On 
the evening of t^e I4th July he reached Rolden, a 
village three leagues distant from Groningen, at the 
head of three terzios of Spanish infantry, three com- 
panies of h'ght horse, and a troop of dragoons.^ His 
whole force in and about Groningen amounted to 
fifteen thousand choice troops, beside a large but un- 
certain number of less disciplined soldiery.^ 

Meantime, Louis of Nassau, since his victory, had 
accomplished nothing. For this inactivity there was 
one sufficient excuse, the total want of funds. His 
only revenue was the amount of blackmail which he 
was able to levy upon the inhabitants of the province. 
He repeated his determination to treat them all as 
enemies, unless they furnished him -with the means of 
* Correspondance da Due d’Albe, J36. 

’ llendoza, 66, 57. • Coresmsndance du Due d’.Mbc. 154. 

■* ilendoza, 63-55. Correspondance du Due d’Albe, 102, 100 , 
138, 16S. The Ketherland historians civo him 17,000 foot and 
3,000 horse. Boofd, v. 1 74. Bor, Iv. 243, S44. — Coinp.rre Benti- 
vogUo, liv. iv., 70, and Strada, I. 331, who gives Alva 12,000 foot 
and 3,000 horse, and to louJs of Kossau an equal number of in- 
fantrv, -with an inferior force of cavalry. 
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expelling their tyrants from the country. ^ He ob- 
tained small sums in this manner from time to time. 
The inhabitants were favourably disposed, but they 
were timid and despairing. They saw no clear way 
towards the accomplishment of the result concerning 
which Louis was so confident. They knew that the 
terrible Alva was already on his way. They felt sure 
of being pillaged by both parties, and of being hanged 
as rebels, besides, as soon as the Governor-General 
should make his appearance. 

Louis had, however, issued two formal proclama- 
tions for two especial contributions. In these docu- 
ments he had succinctly explained that the houses of 
all recusants should be forthwith burned about their 
ears, 2 and in consequence of these peremptory measures, 
he had obtained some ten thousand florins. Alva 
ordered counter-proclamations, to be affixed to church 
doors and, other places, forbidding all persons to con-, 
tribute to these forced loans of the rebels, on penalty 
of paying twice as much to the Spaniards, with arbi- 
trary punishment in addition, after his arrival.^ The 
miserable inhabitants, thus placed between two fires, 
bad nothing for it but to pay one-half of their pro- 
perty to support the rebellion in the first place, with 
the prospect of giving the other half as a subsidy to 
tyranny afterwards ; while the gibbet stood at the 
end of the vista to reward their liberality. Such was 
the horrible position of the peasantry in this civil 
conflict. The weight of guilt thus accumulated upon 
i the crowned head which conceived, and upon the red 
; right hand which wrought all this misery, what human 
scales can measure ? 

f With these precarious means of support, the army 
(! of Louis of Nassau, as may easily be supposed, was 
anything but docile. After the victory of Heiliger 
Lee there had seemed to his German mercenaries a 
probability of extensive booty, which grew fainter as 

* Correspondanco du Due d’Albe, 114, 115, 123, 124. 

In* - Proclamation of Count Louis, dated Dam, Bth -uue. 1568. 
t't Corrcspondance du Due d’Albe, 124, 125. 

= Ibid., 144, 145. ■ 
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the slende'r' fruit of that battle became daily more 
apparent. The two abbots of Wittewenim and of 
Heiliger Lee, who had' followed Aremberg’s train in 
order to be witnesses of his victory, had been obliged 
to pay to the actual conqueror a heavy price for the 
entertainment to which they had invited themselves,^ 
and these sums, together with the amounts pressed 
from the reluctant estates, and the forced contribu- 
tions paid by luckless peasants, enabled him to keep 
his straggling troops together a few weeks longer. 
Mutiny, however, was constantly breaking out, and 
by the eloquent expostulations and vague promises 
of the Count, was with difficulty suppressed. 2 

He had, for a few weeks immediately succeeding the 
battle, distributed his troops in three different stations. 
On the approach of the Duke, however, he hastily 
concentrated his whole force at his own strongly-forti- 
fied camp, within half cannon-shot of Groningen. His 
array, such as it was, numbered from 10,000 to 12,000 
men.3 Alva reached Groningen early in the morning, 
and without pausing a moment, marched his troops 
directly through the city. He then immediately 
occupied an entrenched and fortified house, from 
which it was easy to inflict damage upon the camp. 
This done, the Duke, with a few attendants, rode for- 
ward to reconnoitre the enemy in person. Ho found 
him in a well-fortified position, having the river on his 
front, which served as a moat to his camp, and with a 
deep trench three hundred yards beyond, in addition. 
Two wooden bridges led across the river ; each was 
commanded by a fortified house, in which was a pro- 
vision of pine torches, ready at a moment’s warning, 
to set fire to the bridges. Having thus satisfied him- 
self, the Duke rode back to his army, which had re- 
ceived strict orders not to lift a finger till his return. 
He then dispatched a small force of five hundred 
musketeers, under Robles, to skirmish with the 

’ Bor, iv. 236. ’ Ibid., Iv. 230-241, etc, Hootd. v. Ht- 

> Ibid., V. 174. Accordins to Groen v.-in Printtcrer. only 7,000 
to 8,000 again.st 17,000 loot and 3,000 horse, ill. SOS, 
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enemy, and, if possible, to draw them from tbeir 
trenches.^ 

The troops of Louis, however, showed no greediness 
to engage. On the contrary, it soon became evident 
that their dispositions were of an opposite tendency. 
The Count himself, not at that moment trusting his 
soldiery, who were in an extremely mutinous con- 
dition, was desirous of falling back before his for- 
midable antagonist. The Duke, faithful, however, to 
his life-long principles, had no intentions of precipitat- 
ing the action in those difficult and swampy regions. 
The skirmishing, therefore, continued for many hours, 
an additional force of 1,00.0 men being detailed from 
the Spanish army. The day was ver}' sultry, how- 
ever, the enemy reluctant, and the whole action languid. 
At last, towards evening, a large body, tempted beyond 
their trenches, engaged warmly with the Spaniards. 
The combat lasted but a few minutes, the patriots 
were soon routed, and fled precipitately back to their 
camp. The panic spread with them, and the whole 
army was soon in retreat. On retiring, • they had, 
however, set fire to the bridges, and thus secured an 
advantage at the outset of the chase. The Spaniards 
were no longer to be held. Vitelli obtained permission 
to follow with 2,000 additional troops. The ■ fifteen 
hundred who had already been engaged, charged 
fnriously upon their retreating foes. Some dashed 
across the blazing bridges, with their garments and' 
their very beards on fire.^ Others sprang into the 
river. Neither fire nor Avater could check the fierce 
pursuit. The cavahy dismounting, drove their horses 
into the stream, and clinging to their tails, pricked the 
horses forward vuth their lances. Having thus been 
dragged across, they joined their comrades in the ma:d 
chase along the narrow dykes, and through the swampy 
and almost impassable country where the rebels were 
seeking shelter. The approach of night, too soon 
advancing, at last put an end to the himt. The Duke 

' Mendoza, 59. Correspondance dn Due d’Albe, 154. 

’ Mendoza. 61. 
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Mith difficulty recalled his men, and compelled them 
to restrain their eagerness until the morrow. Three 
himdred of the patriots were left dead upon the field, 
besides at least an equal number who perished in the 
river and canals. The army of Louis was entirely 
routed, and the Duke considered it virtually destroyed. 
He wrote to the state-council that he should pursue 
them the next day, but doubted whether he should 
find anybody to talk %vith him. In this the Governor- 
General soon found himself delightfully disappointed.* 
Five days later, the Duke arrived at Reyden, on the 
Ems. Owing to the unfavourable disposition of the 
country people, who w'ero willing to protect the fugitives 
by false information to their pursuers, he was still in 
doubt as to the position then occupied by the enemy.* 
He had been fearful that they would bo found at this 
very village of Reyden. It was a fatal error on the 
part of Count Louis that thoji- were not.^ Had ho 
made a stand at this point, he might have held out a 
long time. The bridge which here crossed the river 
would have afforded him a retreat into Germany at 
any moment, and the place was easily to bo defended 
in front. Thus ho might have maintained himself 
against his fierce but wary foe, while liis brother 
Orange, who was at Strasburg watching the progress 
of events, was executing his own long-planned expedi- 
tion into the heart of the Netherlands. With Alva 
thus occupied in Friesland, the results of such an 
invasion might have been prodigious. It was, how- 
ever, not on the cards for that campaigii. TIio 
mutinous disposition of the mercenaries under his 
command® had filled Louis with doubt and disgust. 
Bold and sanguine, but always too fiery and impatient, 
he saw not much possibility of paying his troops any 
longer noth promises. Perhaps ho was not unwilling to 

' Mcndoz.n, 69-08. Alva's Letter to the State Council. Corre- 
spondnnee (in Puo d'AIbe, 164, 165. Compare llor, iv. £44 ; 
Bootd, V. 174, 176. 

5 Ifcndoia. 03. ^ Ibid., 03. 04. Hoofd. v. 174. 

* Jlendorn. Hoofd, ubi sup. 

» Bor, iv. 230, 244. Hoold, v, 175. 
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place them in a position where they would be obliged 
to fight or to perish. At any rate, such was their 
present situation. Instead of halting at Reyden, he 
had made liis stand at Jemmingen, about four leagues 
distant from that place, and a little further down the 
river. ^ Alva discovered this important fact soon after 
his arrival at. Reyden, and could not conceal his dehght. 
Already exulting at the error made by his adversary, 
in neglecting the important position which he now 
occupied himself, he was doubly delighted at learning 
the nature of the place which he had in preference 
selected. He saw that Louis had completely entrapped 
himself. 

Jemmingen was a small town on the left bank of 
the Ems. The stream here, very broad and deep, is 
rather a tide inlet than a river, being but a very few 
miles from the Dollart. This circular bay, or ocean 
chasm, the result of the violent inundation of the 
thirteenth century, surrounds, with the river, a narrow 
peninsula. In the comer of this peninsula, as in the 
bottom of a sack, Louis had posted his army. His 
infantry, as usual, was draAvn up in two large squares, 
and still contained ten thousand men. The rear rested 
upon the village, the river was upon his left ; his meagre 
force of cavalry upon the right. In front were two 
very deep trenches. The narrow road, which formed 
the only entrance to this camp, was guarded by a 
ravelin on each side, and by five pieces of artillery. ^ 

The Duke having recoimoitred the enemy in person, 
rode back, satisfied that no escape was possible. The 
river was too deep and too wide for swimming or. 
wading, and there were but very few boats. Louis 
was shut up between twelve thousand Spanish veterans 
and the river Ems. The rebel army, although not 
insufficient in point of numbers, was in a state of dis- 
organization. They were furious for money and re- 
luctant to fight. They broke out into open mutiny 
upon the very verge of battle, and swore that they 

’ Ibid., V. 174, 175. Bor, iv. 244. Mendoza. 64. 

’ Mendoza, 68, 60. • 
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'svould instantly disband, if tbe gold, wliich, as they 
believed, luad been recently brought into tlio camp, 
■srere not immediately distributed among them.' 
Such n-as the state of things on the eventful morning 
of the 21st July. All the expostulations of Count 
Louis seemed poiverless. His eloquence and his 
patience, both ii^erior to his valour, were soon ex- 
hausted. He peremptorily refused the money for 
'wliich they clamoured, giraig the most cogent of all 
reasons, an empty coffer. He demonstrated plainly 
that they Tvere in that moment to make their election, 
whether to win a victory or to submit to a massacre. 
Heither flight nor surrender Avas possible. They know 
bow much quarter they could expect from the lances 
of the Spaniards or the waters of the Dollarh Their 
only chance of salvation lay in their own swords. 
The instinct of self-preservation, thus invoked, ex- 
erted a little of its natural effect. - 

Meantime, a work which had been too long neglected, 
was then, if possible, to be performed. In that watery 
territory, the sea was only held in chock by artificial 
means. In a very short time, by the demolition of a 
few dykes and the opening of a few sluices, the whole 
cotmfiy through wliich tlie Spaniards had to pass 
could be laid under water. Belioiing it yet possible 
to enlist the ocean in liis defence, Louis, having partially 
reduced his soldiers to obedience, ordered a strong 
detachment upon this important service. Seir-ing a 
spado, ho commenced the work himself.^ and then 
returned to set his arrat* in battle arr.ay. Two or throe 
tide-gates had been ojicned, two or three bridges had 
been demolished, when Alvn, riding in advance of his 
army, appeared v.-itliin a mile or two of Jemmingon.* 

It v'as then eight o’clock in the morning. The patriots 
redoubled their efforts. By ton o’clock the waters 
were already Icnce-high, and in some places as deep 
as to the waisL At that hour, the advanced guard 


> Bor. Sv. 24-», 245, Hoofd. v. 175. 

' Hootd. V. 175, ITS. ’ JU'toron. .54 

* Mendoxa. 67. Corrcspondiince du Due d -iluc. 


noofd, V. 175. 
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of the Spaniards arrived. ' Fifteen hundred musketeers 
■were immediately ordered forward by the Duke. They 
were preceded by a company of mounted carabineers, 
attended by a small band of volunteers of distinction. 

This bttle band threw themselves at once upon the 
troops engaged in destroying the dykes. The rebels 
fled at the first onset, and the Spaniards closed the 
gates. 1 Feeling the fuU importance of the moment. 
Count Louis ordered a lar^e force of musketeers to 
recover the position, and to complete the work of 
inundation. It was too late. The little band of 
Spaniards held the post "with consummate tenacity. 
Charge after charge, volley after volley, from the 
overwhelming force brought against them, failed to 
loosen the fierce grip -with which they held this key to 
the whole situation. Before they could be driven 
from the dykes, their comrades arrived, when all their 
antagonists at once made a hurried retreat to their 
camp. 2 

Very much the same tactics were now emplo5'ed by 
the Duke, as in the engagement near Selwaert Abbey. 
He was- resolved that this affair, also, should be a hunt, 
not a battle, but foresaw that it “was to be a more 
successful one. There was no loophole of escape, so 
that after a little successful baiting, the imprisoned 
victims would be forced to spring from their lurking- 
place, to perish upon his spears. On his march from 
Reyden that morning, he had taken care to occupy 
every farm-house, every building of whatever descrip- 
tion along the road, -^vith his troops. He had left a 
strong guard on the bridge at Reyden, and had thus 
closed carefully every avenue. ^ The same fifteen 
hundred musketeers were now advanced further 
towards the camp. This small force, powerfully but 
secretly sustained, was to feel the enemy ; to skirmish 
with him, and to draw him ns soon as possible out of 

’ Mendoza, G7.'0.S. Corrcspondance du Due d’Albe, 157, 158. 

’ Mendoza, %vho vras himself one of the Sp.artan band which 
held the dyke, states the number of rebels thus repulsed by less 
than 200 Spaniards, at 4,000, nil musketeers. — 07, 68. 

* Ibid,. GO, 07. 
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his trenches. 1 The plan succeeded. Gradually the 
engagements between them and the troops sent out 
by Count Louis grew more earnest. Finding so 
insignificant a force opposed to them, the mutinous 
rebels took cotnage. The work waxed hot. Lodrono 
and Romero, commanders of the musketeers, becoming 
alarmed, sent to the Duke for reinforcements. He 
sent back word in reply, that if they were not enough 
to damage the enemy, they could, at least, hold their 
own for the present. So much he had a right to expect 
of Spanish soldiers. 2 At any rate, he should send no 
reinforcements. Again they were more warmly pressed, 
again their messenger returned with the same reply. 
A third time they sent the most urgent entreaties for 
succour. The Duke was still inexorable.^ 

Jleantime the result of this scientific angling ap- 
proached. By noon the rebels, not being able to see 
how large a portion of the Spanish army had arrived, 
began to think the affair not so serious. Count Louis 
sent out a reconnoitring party upon the river in a few 
boats. They returned without having been able to 
discover any large force. It seemed probable, there- 
fore, that the inundation had been more successful 
in stopping their advance than had been supposed.* 
Louis, always too rash, inflamed his men with tem- 
porary enthusiasm. Determined to cut their way out 
rby one %igorous movement, the whole army at last 
marched forth from their entrenchments, with drums 
beating, colours flying ; but already the concealed 
reinforcements of their enemies were on the spot. 
The patriots met with a warmer reception than they 
had expected. Their courage evaporated. Hardly 
had they advanced three hundred yards, when the 
whole body wavered and then retreated precipitately 
towards the encampment,^ having scarcely exchanged 
a shot with the enemy. Count l^uis, in a frenzy of 
rage and despair, flew from rank to rank, in vain 

■ Mendoza, 69. * Ibid. ’ Ibid. 

* Hoofd, V. 176. 176. Mendoza, 70. 

Mendoza, 70. Hoofd, v. 170. 
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endeavouring to rally his terror-stricken troops. It 
•’was hopeless. The battery -which guarded the road 
■was entirely deserted. He rushed to the cannon 
himself, and fired them all -with his own hand.' It 
was their first and last discharge. His single arm, 
however bold, could not turn the tide of battle, and 
he was swept backward with his coward troops. In 
a moment afterwards, Don Lope de Figueroa, who led 
the van of the Spaniards, dashed upon the battery, 
and secured it, together with the ravelins. ^ Their 
own artillery was turned against the rebels, and the 
road was soon swept. The Spaniards in large numbers 
now- rushed through the trenches in pursuit of the 
retreating foe. No resistance was offered, nor quarter 
given. An impossible escape was all which was at- 
tempted. It was not a battle, but a massacre. Many 
of the beggars in their flight threw down their arms ; all 
had forgotten their use. Their antagonists butchered 
them in droves, while those who escaped the sword 
were hurled into the river. (Seven Spaniards were 
killed," and seven thousand rebels.^ The s-nnft ebb- 
tide swept the hats of the perishing wetches in such 
numbers do'wn the stream, that the people at Emden 
knew the result of the battle in an incredibly short 
period of time.^ The skirmishing had lasted from 
ten o’clock till one,® but the butchery continued much 
longer. It took time to slaughter even unresisting 
■victims. Large numbers obtained refuge for the night 
upon an island in the river. At low water next day 
the Spaniards waded to th'em, and slew every man.® 
l\Iany found concealment in hovels, swamps, and 
thickets, so that the whole of the foUo-wing day was 
occupied in ferreting out and dispatching them. There 

J Bor, iv. 245. Hoofd, v. 176. * Mendoza. 70. 

’ Letter of Alva to the Council of State. Correspondance du 
Due d’Albe. 158. The same letter is published in Bor, iv. 245, 240. 
Ail writers allow seven thousand to have been killed on' the patriot 
side, and the number of Spaniards slain is not estimated at more 
than eighty, even by the patriotic Meteren, 65. Compare Bor, 
iv. 245, 246 ; Herrera, xv. 696 ; Hoofd, v. 176 ; and Mendoza, 72. 

' Mendoza, 71. s Correspondance du Due d’Albe, 157. 

* Mendoza, 71. ' 
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•wtis so much to be done, that there was work encusb 
for all. ‘Xot a soldier,’ savs, with great simplicity, 
a Spanish historian who fought in the battle, ‘ not*a 
soldier, nor even a lad, who wished to share in the 
victorr. but could find somebody to wound, to kill, 
to bum, or to drown. The wounding, killing, burn- 
ing. drowning, lasted two days, and veiy few escaped. 
The landward pursuit extended for three or four 
leagues around,” so that the roads and pastures were 
covered with bodies, with corslets, and other weapons. 
Count Louis himself stripped off his clothes, and made 
his escape, when aU was over, by swimming across the 
Ems.^ With the paltry remnant of his troops he again 
took refuge in Germany. 

Hie Spanish army, two days afterwards, marched 
back to Groningen, The page which records their 
victorious campaign is foul with outrage and red with 
blood. Xons of the horrors which accompany the 
passage of hostile troops through a defenceless country 
were omitted. Maids and matrons were ravished in 
multitudes : old men butchered in cold blood. As 
Alva returned, with the rear-guard of his .army, the 
whole sky was red with constant conflagration ; the 
very earth seemed changed to ashes.'* Every peasant’s 
hovel, every farm-house, every village upon the road 
had been burned to the groimd. So gross and so 
extensive had been the outrage, that the commander- 
in-chief felt it due to his dignity to hang some of his 
o'vvn soldiers who had most distinguished themselves 
in this work.5 Thus ended the campaign of Count 
Louis in Friesland. Thus signally and wrribiy had 
the Duke of Alva vindicated the supremacy of Spanish 
discipline and of his own military skill. 

On his return to Groningen, the estates were sum- 
moned. and received a severe lecture for their sus- 


' McnOoia, "C. * tl. 

* Corrtsrond.incc du Due d’.Mbe, I5?; or 'in a boat.’ Bor. 
ir. Melorcu. 55 ; or ' rartly by siTimnv.nj: .and p.artly in a 

trx-.t.’ Mendon, 72, Conip-are Hoold. v. 175; 0e I'hoa. <•. <5r- 


152, elc, etc. 

* Bcr. iv. S-tS. jrendora. 7S. 


> Ibid. 
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picious demeanour in regard to the rebellion A In 
order more effectually to control both province and 
city, the Governor-General ordered the construction 
of a strong fortress,- which was soon begun but never 
completed. Having thus furnished himself ■with a key 
to tliis important and doubtful region, he returned by 
way of Amsterdam to Utrecht. There he was met 
by his son Frederic ■with strong reinforcements. ^ The 
Duke reviewed his whole army, and found himself 
at ,^the head of 30,000 infantry and 7,000 cavalry.^ 
Having fully subdued the pro^vince, he had no occu- 
pation for such a force, but he improved the oppor- 
tunity by cutting off the head of an old woman in 
Utrecht. The Vrow van Diemen, eighteen months 
pre'viously, had given the preacher Arendsoon a night’s 
lodging in her house.® The crime had, in fact, been 
committed by her son-in-law, who dwelt under her 
roof, and who had himself, without her participation, 
extended this dangerous hospitaUty to a heretic ; but 
the old lady, although a devout Catholic, was rich. 
Her execution would strike a wholesome terror into 
the hearts of her neighbours. The confiscation of her 
estates would bring a handsome sum to the govern- 
ment coffers. It would be made manifest that the 
same hand which could destroy an army of twelve 
thousand rebels at a blow could inflict a signal punish- 
ment on the small delinquencies of obscure indi^viduals. 
The old lady, who was past eighty-four years of age, 
was placed in a chair upon the scaffold. She met her 
death ■with heroism, and treated her murdei'ers with 
contempt. ‘ I understand very, well,’ she observed, 
‘ why my death is considered necessary. The calf 
is fat and must be killed.’ To the ’executioner she 
expressed a hope that his sword was sufficiently sharp, 
‘ as he was likely to find her old neck very tough.’ 
With this grisly parody upon the d3dng words of Anne 

^ Bor, iv. 246. Hoofd, v. 170, 177. 

- Bor, iv. 246 ; v. 260. 

J Be Thou, V. 464. ^Vie du Diic d’Albe, ii. SS.'J. 

* Be Thou. V. 402 ; but compare Mendoza. 76, 77. 

' ‘ Brandt, i. 480. Hoofd. 
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Bolejn, the courageous old gentlewoman submitted to 
iter fate.^ 

The tragedy of Don Carlos does not strictly belong 
to our subject, wbicb is tbe rise of the Hetherland 
commonwedtb — not tbe decline of the Spanish mon- 
archy, nor the life of Philip the Second. The thread 
is but slender which coimects the unhappy young 
Prince with the fortunes of the northern republic. 
He was said, no doubt with truth, to desire the govern- 
ment of Flanders. He was also supposed to be in 
secret correspondence with the leaders of the revolt 
in the provinces. He appeared, however, to possess 
very little of their confidence. His name is only once 
mentioned by William of Orange, who said in a letter 
that ‘ the ihince of Spain had lately eaten sixteen 
pounds of fruit, including four pounds of grapes, at a 
single sitting, and had become ill in consequence.’- 
The result was sufBciently natural, but it nowhere 
appears that the royal youth, bom to consume the 
fruits of the earth so largely, had ever given the Nethcr- 
Janders any other proof of his capacity to govern them. 
There is no doubt that he was a most uncomfortable 
personage at home, both to himself and to others, 
and that he hated his father very cordially. He was 
extremely incensed at the nomination of Alva to the 
Netherlands, because he had hoped that either the 
King would go thither or entrust the mission -to him, 
in either of which events he should be rid for a time of 
the paternal authority, or at least of tlie paternal 
presence. It seems to be well ascertained that Carlos 
nourished towards his father a hatred which might 
lead to criminal attempts, but there is no proof that 
such attempts were ever made. As to the amours of 
the Prince and tbe Queen, they had never any existence 
save in the imagination of poets, who have chosen to 
find a source of sentimental sorrow for the Infante in 
the arbitrary substitution of his father for himself in 

‘ Brandt. Hist, der Reformntle, D. 1. 4S0. Ee-icl's ifesa., Cfl. 
Hoofd. V. 177. . . „ , , 

= Groen v. I’rinst.._ Archives, i. 434 ; bnt bco Corresiiondance de 
•Gaillaume le Tacit., iil. 12. 
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the marriage contract with the daughter of Henry 
the Second. As Carlos was hut twelve or thirteen 
years of age when thus deprived of a bride whom 
he had never seen, the foundation for a passionate 
regret was hut slight. There is no proof whatever, 
nor any. reason to surmise, that any love passages 
ever existed between Don Carlos and his step- 
mother. 

< As to the process and the death of the Prince, the 
mystery has not yet been removed, and the field is 
still open to conjecture. It seems a thankless task to 
grope in the dark after the truth at a variety of sources, 
when the truth really exists in tangible shape if pro- 
fane hands could be laid upon it. The secret is buried 
in the bosom of the Vatican. Phihp wrote two letters 
on the subject to Pius V. The contents of the first 
(21st January, 1568) are known. He informed the 
pontiff that he had been obliged to imprison his son, 
and promised that he would, in the conduct of the 
affair, omit nothing which could be expected of a 
father and of a just and prudent king.^ The second 
letter, in which he narrated, or is supposed to have 
narrated, the whole course of the tragic proceedings, 
down to the death and bimial of the Prince, has never 
yet been made public. There are hopes that this 
secret missive, after three centmries of darkness, may 
soon see the light. ^ 

As Philip generally told the truth to the Pope, it 
is probable that the secret, when once revealed, will 
contain the veritable solution of the m5^tery. Till 
that moment arrives, it seems idle to attempt fathoming 
the matter. Nevertheless, it may be well briefly to 
state the case as it stands. As against the lidng, it 
rests upon no impregnable, but certainly upon re- 
spectable authority. The Prince of Orange, in his 
famous Apology, calls Philip the murderer of his 
wife and of his son, and says that there was proof of 

^ De Thou, V. 436, liv. xUii. 

’ I am assured by M. Gachard, that a copy of this important 
letter is confidently expected by the Commission Royale d'Histoire. 

VOL. II., . Q . 
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the facts in Prance.^ He alludes to the violent death 
of Carlos almost as if it were an indisputable truth. 
‘ As for Don Charles,’ he says, ‘ was he not our future 
sovereign ? And if the father could allege against 
his son fit cause for death, was it not rather for us to 
judge him than for three or four monks or inquisitors 
of Spain ?’* 

The historian, P. Matthieu, relates that Philip as- 
sembled his council of conscience ; that they recom- 
mended mercy ; that hereupon Philip gave the matter 
to the inquisition, by which tribunal Carlos was de- 
clared a heretic on account of his connexion with Pro- 
testants, and for his attempt against his father’s life 
was condemned to death, and that the sentence was 
executed by four slaves, two holding the arms, one 
the feet, while the fourth strangled him.^ 

De Thou gives the following account of the trans- 
action, having derived many of his details from the 
oral communications of Louis de Foix.< 

‘ ' A cruellcmcnt meudri ga femme, flUe et gcur dcs Kois de 
Fmace 1 comme j’eatends (ju’en cn a cn France les informations 

ga femme legitime. mCre de deux fllles vraics hfiriticrea d’Es- 

paigne.’ — Apologie, 34, sqq. The part of this accusation relative 
to the Queen is entirely disproved bv the letters of the French 
envoy Fourquevnulx. Vide Von Kaumer, Gcsch. Europas ill. 120- 
132, and Hist. Bricfe, i. 113-167. 

® ‘ iMais il a en dispense. De qui ? du papo du Borne qui cst 
un Dicn en terro. Certea e'est ce que je crol ; cor le Dieu dii ciel 

ne I’auroit jamais accorde VOili pourquot A esM ndjoustd A 

ces liorribles faultc.s prficedentes un cruel parricide, le pAre meur- 
drissant inhunminement son enfant ct son hdritier, affin que par 
ce moien le pape eut overture de dispense d’un si execrable inccsto. 

Si doncq nous disons quo nous rejettons le gouvernement d'un tel 
roi incestneus, parricide et meurdrier do sa femme, qui nous 

pourroit accuser justement ? Quant A Don Charles, n estoit il 

pas notre seigneur futur et maistre presumptif ? Et si le pfire 
pouvoit allfiguer centre son flls cause idoine de mort. estoit cn 
point A nous qui avions tant d’intirest, nliuitot A le juger. qu’A 
trois on qiiatre molncs ou luquisiteurs d'Espaigne V — Apologlo, 
35. 36. 

* Hist, de France et des choscs mfimorablcs advenues nnx 
provinces Atrangfires dnrant sept annfics de palx (Faris, 1C08). 
1666-1004. Compare the admirable article by the historian' 
Rante : ‘ Zur GescWchte des Don Carlos.' (Aus dein 46tcn liandc 
der Wiener Jalirbilchcr der Littcratur besondets abgcdructct.) 
Wien, 1820, Carl Gcrold. 

♦ It is surprising that tlic iilustrious Wstorian Ranke, to wliose 
pamphlet on tliis subject we are under deep obligations, should 
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Philip imagined that his son was about to escape 
from Spain, and to make his way to the Netherlands. 
The King also believed himself in danger of assassina- 
tion from Carlos, his chief evidence being that the 
Prince always carried pistols in the pockets of his 
loose breeches. As Carlos wished always to be alone 
at night without any domestic in his chamber, De Foix 
bad arranged for liim a set of pulleys, by means of 
which he could open or shut his door without rising 
from his bed. He alwa 3 rs slept with two pistols and 
two drawn swords under his pillow, and had two 
loaded arquebuses in a wardrobe close at hand. 
These remarkable precautions would seem rather to 
indicate a profound fear of being himself assassinated ; 
but they were nevertheless supposed to justify Philip’s 
suspicions, that the Infante was meditating parricide. 
On Christmas eve, however (1567), Don Carlos told his 
confessor that be had determined to kill a man. The 
priest, in consequence, refused to admit him to the 
communion. 'Ihe Prince demanded, at least, a wafer 
which was not consecrated, in order that he might 
seem to the people to be participating in the sacra- 
ment. The confessor declined the proposal, and, 
immediately repairing to the Eling, narrated the whole 
story. Philip exclaimed that he was himself the man 

undervalue tUc testimony of this personage. He calls him. ‘ a 
certain Foix. who liad known the Prince and had arranged the 
lock of his door,' adding, that ' the evidence of a man belonging 
only to an inferior class of society is of course not conclusive.’ 
(‘ Das Zeugniss cincs Menschen dcr nur cinem untergeordneten 
Krclso der Gesellschaft angehorte rcicht wle sich versteht nicht 
aus.’) CertAlnlj' one would suppose the man. from this contemntu- 
ous notice, a mere locksmith. Even had ho been but a mechanic, 
his testimony would seem to us much more valuable in such an 
age of dissimulation than if he had been a prime minister, a car- 
dinal, or a king ; always supposing that ho testified to things 
within his knowledge, louis de Foix was no mechanic, however, 
but a celebrated engineer, a native of Paris, the arclutect of the 
palace and monastery of the Escorial, and the inventor of the 
machinery by which the water of the Ta^s was carried to the 
highest parts of the city of Toledo. On his return to France, he 
distinguished himself by constructing a new harbour at Bayonne, 
and by other works of public utility. Certainly it is hardly fair 
to depreciate the statements of such a man upon the ground of his 
inferiority in social position. 

Q 2 
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•n-hom the Prince intended to kill, but that measures 
should be forthirith taken to prevent such n design. 
The monarch then consulted the Holy OflSce of the 
inquisition, and the resolution was taken to arrest 
his son. De Foix was compelled to alter the pulleys 
of the door to the Prince’s chamber in such a maivncr 
that it could be opened witliout the usual noise, which 
was almost sure to amiken him. At midnight, ac- 
cordingly, Count Ltrma entered the room so stealthily 
that the arms Averc all removed from the Piince’s 
pillow and the wardrobe, without awakening the 
sleeper. Philip, Ruy Gomez, the Duke de Feria, and 
two other nobles, then noiselessly crept into the apart- 
ment. Carlos still slept so profoundly that it was 
necessary for Lerma to shake him violently by the arm 
before he could be aroused. Starting from his sleep 
in the dead of night> and seeing his father thus 
accompanied, before his bod, the Prince crieef out 
that he was a dead man, and earnestly besought the 
bystanders to make an end of him at once. Philip 
assured him, however, that he was not come to kill 
lum, but to chastise him paternally, and to recall him 
to his dirty. He then read him a serious lecture, 
caused him to rise from his bed, took away his servants, 
and placed him under guard. Ho was made to array 
himself in mounhng habiliments, and to sleep on a 
truclde bed. The Prince was in despair. He soon 
made \-nrious attempts upon Ids own life. He threw 
himself into the fire, but ivas rescued by his guards, 
with his clothes aU in flames. He passed several 
daA-s without taking any food, and then ate so many 
patties of minced meat that he nearly died of indi- 
gestion. He Avas also said to have attempted to 
cJioke himself AA-ith a diamond, and to have Wen jirc- 
A^ented by bis guard ; to have filled bus bed Avith ice ; 
to have sat in cold draughts ; to have gone eleven days 
Avithout food, the last method being, as one Avould 
think, sufficiently thorough. Philip." therefore, sceine 
his son thus de.sperate, consulted once more with the 
Holy Office, and came to the decision that it was belter 
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to condemn him legitimately to death than to permit 
him to die by his o^vn hand. In order, however, to 
save appearances, the order was secretly carried into 
execution. Don Carlos was made to swallow poison 
in a bowl of broth, of which he died in a few hours. 
This was at the commencement of his twenty-third 
year. The death was concealed for several months, 
and was not made pubhc till after Alva’s victory at 
Jemmingen.^ 

Such was the account drawn up by De Thou from 
the oral communications of De Foix, and from other 
sources not indicated. Certainly, such a narrative 
is far from being entitled to implicit credence. The 
historian was a contemporary, but he was not in Spain, 
and the engineer’s testimony is, of course, not entitled 
to much consideration on the subject of the process 
and the execution (if there were an execution) ; al- 
though conclusive as to matters wliich had been within 
his personal knowledge. For the rest, aU that it can 
be said to establish is the existence of the general 
rumour, that Carlos came to his death by foul means 
and in consequence of advice given by the inqui- 
sition. 

On the. other hand, in all the letters written at the 
period by persons in Madrid most likely, from their 
position, to know the truth, not a syllable has been 
found in confirmation of the violent death said to 
have been suffered by Carlos.^ Secretary Erasso, 
the papal nuncio Castagna, the Venetian envoy Cavalli, 
all express a conviction that the death of the Prince 
had been brought about by his own extravagant con- 
duct and mental excitement ; by alternations of 
starving and voracious eating, by throwing himself 
into the fire, by ieing his bed, and by similar acts of 

’ De Thou, V., liv. xUii., 433-4.37. . 

2 ‘ In alien diesen Schreiben,’ says Ranke, ‘ so verschiedener 
Jlenschen habe ich niemals auch mir eine leise .Andeutung von 
einem Schriftlichen Oder mundllchen Spruche, nlrgends auch nur 
eine geringe Spur, von einer gewaltsanien Herbeifiihrung dieses 
Todes gefunden. Sie u'issen vielmehr samtlich nur von einem 
sehr erklarlichen Verlaufe der Krankheit, auf welche ein natur- 
Ucbes Verscheiden folgte.’ — Zur Geschichte, etc. 
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desperation. Nearly every writer alludes to the in- 
cident of the refusal of the priest to admit Carlos to 
communion upon the ground of his confessed deadly 
hatred to an individual whom all supposed to be the 
King. It was also universally believed that Carlos 
meant to kill his father. The nuncio asked Spinosa 
(then President of Castile) if this report were true. 

‘ If nothing more were to be feared,’ answered the 
priest, ‘ the King would protect himself b}’ other 
measures, but the matter was worse, if worse could 
be.’^ Tlie King, however, summoned all the foreign 
dijjlomaiic body, and assured them that the story was 
false.^ After his arrest, the Prince, according to 
Castagna, attempted various means of suicide, ab- 
staining, at last, many days from food, and dying in 
consequence, ‘ discoursing, upon his death-bed, gravely 
and like a man of sense.’^ 

The historian Cabrera, official panegyrist of Philip 
the Second, speaks of the death of Carlos ns a natural 
one, but leaves a dark kind of rnystery about the 
symptoms of his disease. He states, that the Prince 
was tried and condemned by a commission or junta, 
consisting of Spinosa, Ruy Gomez, and the Licentiate 
Virviesca, but that he was carried off by an illness, 
the nature of which he does not describe.* 

Llorent found nothing in the records of the Inqui- 
sition to prove that the Holy Office had ever condemned 
the Prince or instituted any process against him. Ho 
states that he was condemned by a commission, but 
that he died of a sickness which supervened. It must 
be confessed that the illness was a convenient one, 
and that such diseases are very apt to attack indi- 
viduals whom tyrants are disposed to remove from 
their path, while desirous, at the same time, to save 
appearances. It would certainly be presumptuous 
to accept implicitly the narrative of Do Thou, which 

> Rnnko. Zur Gcachlclite. etc, ’ Ibid. 

* ‘ Pero che prima serapre parova chc ncl ii\io p.sri.nr dlcc'se 
cose van c di poco fondnincnto ct nllom priricipio n discortcre 
ernvemente e df Unomo prudente.' — Znr Gcschichte, etc., SG. 

* Cabrera. Fclipo cl Prudente, lib. vlii. 
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is literally followed by Hoofd,i and by many modern 
writers. On the other hand, it would be an ex- 
aggeration of historical scepticism to absolve Philip 
from the murder of his son, solely upon negative 
testimony. The people about court did not believe 
in the crime. They saw no proofs of it. Of course 
they saw none. Philip would take good care that 
there should be none if he had made up his mind that 
the death of the Prince should be considered a natural 
one. An a friori argument, which omits the character 
of the suspected culprit, and the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of time and place, is not satisfactory. 
Phihp thoroughly understood the business of secret 
midnight murder. We shall soon have occasion to 
relate the elaborate and ingenious method by which 
the assassination of Montigny was accomplished and 
kept a profovmd secret from the whole world, until 
the letters of the royal assassin, after three centuries’ 
repose, were exhumed, and the foul mystery revealed. 
Philip was capable of any crime. Moreover, in his 
letter to his aunt. Queen Catharine of Portugal,^ he 
distinctly declares himself, like Abraham, prepared tp 
go all lengths in obedience to the Lord. ‘ I have 
chosen in this matter,’ he said, ‘ to make the sacrifice 
to God of my oum flesh and blood, and to prefer His 
service and the universal welfare to all other human 
considerations.’^ Whenever the letter to Pius V. 
sees the light, it will appear whether the sacrifice 
which the monarch thus made to his God proceeded 
beyond the imprisonment and condemnation of his 
son, or was completed by the actual immolation of the 
victim. 

' Nederl. Hist., 179, 180. 

* And hot the Empress, wife of Maximilian 11., as stated by 
Cabrera, who pnblishes the letter of January 21, 1568 (1. vii!, 
o. xxii., 476). Banke has corrected this error. — Zur Gesohichte 
des Don Carlos, etc. 

, > ‘ Mas en fln yo e querido barer en esta parte sacriflcio a Dios 
de mi propria came i sangre, i preferir sn servicio i el beneficio i 

bien universal a las otras consideracioncs umanas ’etc etc 

Letter of Philip, apud Cabrera, vil., xxii. 475. V. lib. viii 405- 
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With regard to the Prince himself,, it is very certain 
that, if he had lived, the realms of the Spanish crovm 
would have numbered one tyrant more. Carlos from 
his earliest youth was remarkable for the ferocity of 
his character. The Emperor Charles was highly 
pleased with him, then about fourteen years of age, 
upon their first interview after the abdication. He 
flattered himself that the lad had inherited his own 
martial genius together with his name. Carlos took 
much interest in his grandfather’s account of his 
various battles, but when the flight from Innspruck 
was nan’ated, he repeated many times, with much 
vehemence, that he never would have fled ; to which 
position he adhered, notwithstanding all the argu- 
ments of the Emperor, and very much to his amuse- 
ment.^ The young Prince was always fond of soldiers, 
and listened eagerly to discourses of war. He was in 
the habit also of recording the names of any militarj’ 
persons who, according to custom, frequently made 
offers of their services to the heir apparent, and of 
causing them to take a solemn oath to keep their 
engagements. 2 No other indications of warlike talent, 
however, have been preserved concerning liim. ‘ He 
was crafty, ambitious, cruel, violent,’ says the envoy 
Suriano, ‘ a hater of buffoons, a lover of soldiers.’^ 

- His naWral cruelty seems to have been remarkable 
V from his boyhood. iVfter his return from the chase, 
he was in the habit of cutting the throats of hares 
and other animals, and of amusing himself ^\ith their 
dying convulsions. He also frequently took pleasure 
in roasting them alive. He once received a present 
of a very large snake from some person who seemed 

• ‘ Et egli in colcra reltcro con mnriviglin e riso di S. M. 

c de circonstant che egli mni non snrebbe tugglto.’ — Badovaro JfS. 

* ‘ E anlmoso. accorto, crndcle, ambitioso, Inlmiclsslmo dl 
buffoni, amicissimo di soldati.' — Suriano MS. 

‘ Strada, viii. 313. , . 

5 ‘ Dimostra di liaver an nnimo flero, ct tra 11 cBettl clic «i rac- 
contavano uno 6 die alle volte die da la caccla 11 vcnlva jiortnto 
lepre o simili animali, si diletta di vedcr li arrostiti vivi.’— Bado- 
varo MS. 
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to understand how to please this remarkable young 
Prince. After a time, however, the favourite reptile 
bit his master’s finger, whereupon Don Carlos im- 
mediately retaliated by biting off its head.^ 

He was , excessively angry at the suggestion that the 
Prince who was expected to spring from his father’s 
marriage with the English Queen, would one day 
reign over the Netherlands, and swore he would 
challenge him to mortal combat in order to prevent 
such an infringement of his rights. His father and 
grandfather were both highly diverted with this 
manifestation of spirit, ^ but it was not decreed that 
the world shoixld witness the execution of these 
fraternal intentions against the babe which was never 
to be bom. 

Ferocity, in short, seems to have been the leading 
characteristic of the unhappy Carlos. His preceptor, 
a 'man of learning and merit, who was called ‘ the 
honourable John,’^ tried to mitigate this excessive 
ardour of temperament by a course of Cicero de 
Officiis, which he read to him daily.< Neither the 
eloquence of Tully, however, nor the precepts of the 
honourable John, made the least impression upon 
this very savage nature. As he grew older he did not 
grow wiser nor more gentle. He was prematurely 
and grossly licentious. All the money which, as a 
boy, he was allowed, he spent upon women of low 
character, and when he was penniless, he gave them 
his chains, his medals, even the clothes from his 
back.^ He took pleasure in affronting respectable 
females when he met them in the streets, insulting 
them by the coarsest language and gestures.® Being 
cmel, cunning, fierce, and licentious, he seemed to 
combine many of the worst qualities of a lunatic. 

^ ‘ Et essendo U donate una biscia scodorella molto grande, et 
essa haverido li dato un morso i nn dito egU subitamente co denti 
gli spicco la testa.’ — ^Badovaro MS. 

^ Con somraa allegrezza Inteso.’ — ^Ibid. 

® ‘ 11 precettore suo 6 nominato I’honorato Giovanni, che e di 
quelli belli costuml che si possano desiderar in alcun aJtro spag- 
nuolo.’— Ibid. 

‘ Ibid. 5 itid. , t BiantCme (ub&I, ii. 117. 
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That he probably was one is the best defence which 
can be offered for his conduct. In attempting to 
offer violence to a female, while he was at the university 
of Alcal^i, he fell down a stone staircase, from which 
cause he was laid up for a long time wdth a severely 
wounded head, and was supposed to have injured liis 
brain, i 

The traits of ferocity recorded of him during his 
short life are*so numerous that humanity can hardly 
desire that it should have been prolonged. A few 
drops of water having once fallen upon his head from 
a window, as ho passed through the street, ho gave 
peremptory orders to his guard to bum the house to 
the ground, and to put every one of its inhabitants 
to the sword. The soldiers went forthuath to execute 
the order, but, more humane than their master, re- 
turned with the excuse that the Holy Sacrament of tlie 
Viaticum had that moment been carried into the 
house. This appeal to the superstition of the Prince 
successfully suspended the execution of the crime 
which his inconceivable malignity had contemplated. - 
On another occasion, a nobleman, who slept near 
his chamber, failed to answer his bell on the instant. 
Springing upon his dilatory attendant, ns soon ns ho 
made his appearance, the Prince seized him in his 
arms and was about to throw him from the \rindow, 
when the cries of the unfortunate chamberlain attracted 
attention, and proerwed a rescue.^ 

The Cardinal Espinoza had onco accidentally de- 
tained at his palace an actor who was to perform a 
favourite part by express command of Don Carlos. 
Furious at this detention, the Prince took the priest 
by the throat ns soon ns he presented himself at the 
palace, and plucking his dagger from its sheath, 
swore, by the soul of his father, that ho would take 
his life on the spot. The grand inquisitor fell on his 


J Hoofd, V. 170. Compare Strnda, I. 213. See nido ' Keindon 
do lo sucedido on In enfermodnd del Prindpe, nuestro Seiior. por 
cl Doctor Olivnri‘8, medico do 8U caranra.’ — Paplcra d J.tnt ae 


QranveUe, vl 387, sqc. 

» Cabrera, lib. vii.. c. xxll., p. 470. 


• Ibid. 
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knees and begged for mercy, but it is probable that 
the entrance of the lUng alone saved his life.^ 

There -was often something ludicrous mingled with 
the atrocious in these ungovernable explosions of 
wrath. Don Pedro Manuel, his chamberlain, had 
once, by his command, ordered a pair of boots to be 
made for the Prince. Wlien brought home, they were, 
unfortunately, too tight. The Prince, after vainly 
endeavouring to pull them on, fell into a blazing 
passion. He swore that it was the fault of Don Pedro, 
who always wore tight boots himself, but he at the 
same time protested that his father was really at the 
bottom of the affair. He gave the young nobleman 
a box on the ears for thus conspiring with the Eling 
against his comfort, and then ordered the boots to be 
chopped into little pieces, stewed, and seasoned. 
Then sending for the culprit shoemaker, he ordered 
him to eat his own boots, thus converted into a 
pottage ; and with this punishment the unfortunate 
mechanic, who had thought his life forfeited, was 
sufficiently glad to comply. 2 

Even the puissant Alva could not escape his violence. 
Like aU the men in whom his father reposed con- 
fidence, the Duke was odious to the heir apparent. 
Don Carlos detested him with the whole force of his 
little soul. He hated him as only a virtuous person 
deserved to be hated by such a ruffian. The heir 
apparent had taken the Netherlands under his patron- 
age. He had even formed the design of repairing 
secretly to the provinces, and could not, therefore, 
disguise his wrath at the appointment of the Duke. 
It is doubtful whether the country would have bene- 
fited by the gratification of his wishes. It is possible 
that the pranks of so malignant an ape might have 
been even more mischievous than the concentrated 
and vigorous tyranny of an Alva. When the new 
Captain-General called, before his departure, to pay 
his respects to the Infante, the Duke seemed, to his 

* Cabrera, ubi sup. 

’ Ibid., vii. 470. BrantOme ; art. Philippe II., ii. 115. 
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surprise, to have suddenly entered the den of a wild 
beast. Don Carlos sprang upon him with a howl of 
fury, brandishing a dagger in his hand. He uttered 
reproaches at having been defrauded of the Netherland 
government. He swore that Alva should never 
accomplish his mission, nor leave his presence alive. 
He was proceeding to make good the threat with his 
poniard, when the Duke closed with him. A violent 
struggle succeeded. Both rolled together on the 
ground, the Prince biting and striking him like a 
demoniac, the Duke defending himself as well as he 
was able, without attempting his adversary’s life. 
Before the combat was decided, the approach of 
many persons put an end to the disgraceful scene.* 
As decent a veil as possible was thrown over the 
transaction, and the Duke departed on his mission. 
Before the end of the year, the Prince was in the prison 
whence be never came forth alive. 

The figure of Don Carlos was as misshapen as his 
mind. His head was disproportionately large, his 
limbs were rickety, one shoulder was higher, one log 
longer, than the other.^ With features resembling 
those of his father, but with a swarthy instead of a 
fair complexion, "with an expression of countenance 
both fierce and foolish, and with a character such ns 
we have sketched it, upon the evidence of those who 
knew him well, it is indeed strange that ho shovild 
ever have been transformed by the magic of poetry 
into a romantic hero. As cruel and cunning as his 
father, as mad as his great-grandmother, he has left 
a name, which not oven his dark and mysterious fate 
can render interesting. 

' Cabrera, lib. vii., c. xili . 442, 443. 

* ' Ha la testa di prandezza siiroportlonata nl enrpo. dl peJo 
nero et di debolf complcsdone.' — Radovaro MS. 

■ Se bene o eiroilo al padre dl fnccla o pero dissimi! di coatumi.' 

— Suriano MS. 

’ CarolM, praeter roiorem ct capiilnm, cctentra corpora menilo^m : 
quippe iuimero elatior ct tlbii altcrft lonp'or frat. ncc minuj de- 
bonc.staocntum ab indole feroei et ronfuinad.'— Strada, x. 509. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Continued and excessive barbarity of the government — Execution 
of Antony van Straalen, of ‘ Red-Hod ’ Spelle — The Prince of 
Orange advised by his German friends to remain quiet — 
Heroic sentiments of Orange — ^His religious opinions — His 
efforts in favour of toleration — His fervent piety — His public 
correspondence with the Emperor — His ' Justification.’ his 
‘ Warning,’ and other papers characterized — The Prince, with 
a considerable army, crosses the Rhine — Passage of the Meuse 
at Stochem — He offers battle to Alva — Determination of the 
Duke to avoid an engagement — Comparison of the present 
situation with his previous position in Friesland — Masterly 
tactics of the Duke — Skirmisli on the Geta — Defeat of the 
Orangists — Death of Hoogstraaten — Junction with Genlis — 
Adherence of Alva to his original plan — The Prince crosses, 
the frontier of France — Correspondence between Charles IX. 
and Orange — The patriot army disbanded at Strasburg — 
Comments by Granvelle upon the position of the Prince — 
Triumphant attitude of Alva — Festivities at Brussels — 
Colossal statue of Alva erected by himself in Antwerp Citadel 
— Intercession of the Emperor with Philip — Memorial of six 
Electors to the Emperor — Mission of the Archduke Charles 
to Spain — His negotiations with Philip — Public and private 
correspondence between the King and Emperor — Duplicity of 
Maximilian — Abrupt conclusion to the intervention — Gran- 
velle’s suggestions to Pliilip concerning the treaty of Passau. 

The Duke having thus crushed the project of Count 
Louis, and quelled the insurrection in Friesland, re- 
turned in triumph to Brussels. Far from softened 
by the success of his arms, he renewed with fresh 
energy the butchery which, for a brief season, had 
been suspended during his brilliant campaign in the 
north. The altars again smoked with victims ; the 
hanging, burning, drotvning, beheading, seemed des- 
tined to be the perpetual course of his administration, 
so long as human bodies remained on which his 
fanatical vengeance could be vTeaked.' Four men of 
eminence were executed soon after his return to the 
capital. They had previously suffered such intense 
punishment on the rack, that it was necessar 3 ' to carry 
them to the scaffold and bind them upon chairs, that 
they might be beheaded.- These four sufferers were 
* Bor, iv. 248. 

’ J. P. van Cappelle, Bijclragen tot de Geschich. d. Nederl., 231. 
Mctcren, f. Cl. 
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a Frisian nobleman, named Galena, the secretar 
of Egmont and Horn, Bakkerzeel and La Loo, a 
the distingnished Burgomaster of Antwerp, Anto 
van Straalen. The arrest of the three last-mention 
individuals, simultaneously with that of the ti 
Counts, has been related in a previous chapter, 
the case of Van Straalen, the services rendered I 
him to the provinces during his long and honoural 
career, had been so remarkable, that even the Bloc 
Council, in sending his case to Alva for his scntent 
were inspired by a humane feeling. Tliey felt so mm 
compunction at the impending fate of a man who, amoi 
other meritorious acts, had furnished nearly all tl 
funds for the brilliant campaign in Picardy, by whi( 
the opening years of Philip’s reign had been illustrate 
as to hint at the propriety of a pardon.* But t! 
recommendation to mercy, though it came from tl 
lips of tigers, dripping with human blood, fell m 
heeded on the tyrant’s ears. It seemed meet that tl 
man who had supplied the nerves of war in that ui 
forgiven series of triumphs, should share the fate < 
the hero who hod won the laurels.^ 

Hundreds of obscure martyrs now followed in tli 
same path to another world, where surely they di 
served to find their recompense, if steadfast adhcrenc 
to their faith, and a tranquil trust in God amid toi 
tures and death too horrible to bo related, had cve 
found favour above. The ‘ Red-Rod,’ a-s the proves 
of Brabant was popularly designated, was never idle 
He flew from village to village throughout the pro 
vince, executing the bloody behests of his masters iritl 
congenial alacrity.^ Nevertheless, his career wa-s sooi 
destined to close upon the same scaffold whore ho ha( 
so long officiated. Partly from caprice, partly fron 
an uncompromising and fantastic sense of justice, hi 


5 Bor, 247. S4S. 

5 Bor, C-appplle, Iloofil. ubi sup. The last words of tlio Burfro 
master as ho bowed his neck to the execuUoncr’s stroke were 
• Voor wcl Cfdaan, k»aclyJc beloud.’ ‘ For faithfui service, evi 


recoropen-sc." — Cnppellc, 232. 
> Bor. iv. 248. 
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master now hanged the executioner whose industry 
had been so untiring. The sentence which was affixed 
to his breast, as he suffered, stated that he had been 
guilty of much malpractice ; that he had executed 
many persons without a warrant, and had suffered 
many guilty persons, for a bribe, to escape their 
doom.^ The reader can judge which of the two clauses 
constituted the most sufficient reason. ■ 

During all these triumphs of Alva, the Prince of 
Orange had not lost his self-possession. One after 
another, each of his bold, sMfuUy-conceived, and 
carefiiUy-prepared plans had failed. Villers had been 
entirely chscomfited at Dalhem, Cocquevillo had been 
cut to pieces in Picardy, and now the valiant and 
experienced Louis had met with an entire overthrow 
in Priesland. The brief success of the patriots at 
Heiliger Lee had been washed out in the blood- 
torrents of Jemmingen. Tyranny, was more tri- 
umphant, the provinces more timidly crouching, than 
ever. The friends on whom William of Orange relied 
in Germany, never enthusiastic in his cause, although 
many of them true-hearted and hberal, now grew cold 
and anxious. For months long, his most faithful and 
affectionate allies, such men as the Elector of Hesse 
and the Duke of Wirtemberg, as well as the less 
trustworthy Augustus of Saxony, had earnestly ex- 
pressed their opinion that, under the circumstances, 
his best course was to sit still and watch the cotnse of 
events. 

It was known that the Emperor had written an urgent 
letter to Phihp on the subject of his policy in the 
Netherlands in general, and concerning the position 
of Orange in particular. All persons, from the Emperor 
down to the pettiest potentate, seeined now of opinion 
that the Prince had better pause : that he was, in- 
deed, bound to wait the issue of that remonstrance. 2 
‘ Your Highness must sit still,’ said Landgrave William. 

I Bor, V. 269, 270. ’ Hoofd, v. 191. 

^ Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 786! Atehives et Corre- 
Bpondance, lii. 130-136, 144, 145, 214-219. 
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‘Your Highness must sit still,’ said Augustus of 
Saxony. ‘ You must move neither hand nor foot in 
the cause of the perishing provinces,’ said the Emperor. 

Not a soldier — horse, foot, or dragoon — shall be levied 
within the Empire. If you violate the peace of the 
realm, and embroil us with our excellent brother and 
cousin Philip, it is at your own peril. You have 
nothing to do but to keep quiet and await his answer to 
our letter.’^ But the Prince knew how much effect 
his sitting still would produce upon the cause of 
liberty and religion. He knew how much effect the 
Emperor’s letter was like to have upon the heart of 
PhiUp. He knew that the more impenetrable the 
darkness now gathering over that land of doom which 
he had devoted his life to defend, the more urgently 
was he forbidden to turn his face away from it in its 
affliction. 

It was about this time that a deep change came over 
his mind. Hitherto, although nominally attached to 
the communion of the ancient Church, his course of 
life and habits of mind had not led him to deal very 
earnestly with things beyond the world. The severe 
duties, the grave character of the cause to which his 
days were henceforth to be devoted, had already 
_ led him to a closer inspection of tlio essential attributes 
of Cliristianity. Ho was now enrolled for life as a 
soldier of the Reformation.^ The Reformation was 
henceforth his fatherland, the sphere of his duty and 
his affection. The religious Reformers became his 
brethren, whether in France, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, or England. Yet his mind had taken a higher 
flight than that of the most eminent Reformers. His 
goal was not a new doctrine, but religious liberty. In 
an ago when to think was a crime, and when bigotry 
and a persecuting spirit characterized Romani.sts and 

I Corrcspondanco do OulllAxmic lo Tacit., lil. I-IO, AfcWvci ct 
Corrcsponaanco, Hi. ISO, ct «qq. 

’ Tho Prince went into the Reformed vorsliln step by step, 
and It was not until the 23rd October, 157.3, th.it lie publicly 
attended communion at a Calvinist mcctJnfr. but irlicre If not 
mentioned.’ — Vide Van Wj-n op Wnpenaer, ri. 73. and Van dcr 
Wall. Privilepie van Dort. bl. 149. Xo. 7. 
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Lutherans, Calvinists and ZAvinglians, he had dared 
to announce freedom of conscience as the great object 
for which noble natures should strive. In an age 
when,, toleration was a vice, he had the manhood to 
cultivate it as a virtue. His parting advice to the 
Reformers of the Netherlands, when he left them for 
.a season in the spring of 1567, was to sink all lesser 
differences in religious union. Those of the Augsburg 
Confession and those of the Calvinistic Church, in 
their own opinion as incapable of commingling as oil 
and water, were, in his judgement, capable of friendly 
amalgamation.^ He appealed eloquently to the good 
and influential of aU parties to unite in one common 
cause against oppression. Even while favouring daily 
more and more the cause of the purified Church, and 
becoming daily more alive to the corruption of Rome, 
he was 3 'et viUing to tolerate all forms of worship, and 
to leave reason to combat error. 

Without a particle of cant or fanaticism, he had 
become a deeply religious man. Hitherto he had 
been only a man of the world and a statesman, but 
from this time forth he began calmly to rely upon 
God’s providence in all the emergencies of his eventful 
life. His letters witten to his most confidential 
friends, to be read only by themselves, and which 
have been gazed upon by no other eyes until ’after 
the lapse of nearly three centuries, abundantly prove 
his sincere and simple trust. This sentiment was not 
assumed for effect to delude others, but cherished as 
a secret support for himself. His religion was not a 
cloak to his designs, but a consolation in his disasters. 
In his letter of instruction to. his most confidential 
agent, John Bazius, while he declared himself frankly 
in favour of the Protestant principles, he expressed 
his extreme repugnance to the persecution of Cathohcs. 

‘ Should we obtain power over any city or cities,’ he 
wrote, ‘ let the communities of papists be as much 
respected and protected as possible. Let them be 
overcome, not by violence, but with gentle-mindedness 

* Wagenacr. Vnderl. Hist., vi. 227, 228. Hoofd, iv. 132, 133 

VOL. n. r’ ' 
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and virtuous treatment.’ ^ After the terrible disastei 
at Jemmingen, he had nTitten to Louis, consoling him, 
in the most affectionate language, for the unfortunate 
result of his campaign. Not a word of reproach 
escaped from him, although his brother had conducted 
the operations in Friesland, after the battle of Heiliger 
Lee, in a manner quite contrary to his own advice. 
He had counseUed against a battle, and had foretold 
a defeat but after the battle had been fought and a 
crushing defeat sustained, his language breathed only 
imwavering submission to the will of God, and con- 
tinued confidence in his own courage. ‘ You may be 
well assured, my brother,’ he wrote, ‘ that I have never 
felt anything more keenly than the pitiable misfortime 
which has happened to you, for many reasons which 
you can easily imagine. Moreover, it hinders us much 
in the levy which we are making, and has greatly 
chilled the hearts of those who otherwise would have 
been ready to give us assistance. Nevertheless, since 
i b has thus pleased God, it is necassary to have patience 
and to lose not courage ; conforming ourselves to His 
Di%*ine will, ns for my part I have determined to do in 
evcr 3 ’thing which may happen, still proceeding onward 
. in our work Mith His Ahnighty aid.’^ Soevis (ran- 
t' quillij'S in undis, ho was never more placid than when 
the storm was wildest and the night darkest. He 
drew his consolations and refreshed his courage at the 
never-failing fountains of Divine mercy. 

‘ I go to-morrow,’ ho wTote to the unworthy Anne of 
Saxony ; ‘ but when I shall return, or when 1 shall see 
you, I cannot, on my honour, toll you with certainty. 

I have resolved to place myself in the hands of the 
Almightj% that Ho may guide mo whither it is His good 
pleasure that I should go. I scr n'dl cnowjh (hat I am 
dastined to pass this life in misery and labour, with U'hirh 
I am well content, since it thus pleases the Omnipotemt, 
for I know that I have merited still greater chnstLoc- 


> ‘ Sftcht moediRheyt endc dcochtnamkcil.’ — Afchivr5, etc., 
ill. iee- 200 . . 

- Archivc-ittCorrespondaHCP, etc., 267-2ni. * IMd.,lU.-i<>. 
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ment. I only implore Him graciously to send me 
strength to endure with patience.’^ 

In May, 1568, the Emperor Maximilian had formally 
issued a requisition to the Prince of Orange to lay 
down his arms, and to desist from all levies and 
machinations against the lOng of Spain and the peace 
of the realm. This summons he was commanded to 
obey on pain of forfeiting all rights, fiefs, privileges 
and endowments bestowed by imperial hands on 
himself or his predecessors, and of incurring the 
heaviest disgrace, punishment, and penalties of the 
Empire.2 

To this document the Prince replied in August, 
having paid in the meantime but little heed to its 
precepts. Now that the Emperor, who at first was 
benignant, had begun to frown on his undertaking, he 
did not slacken in his own endeavours to set his army 
on foot. One by one those among the princes of the 
empire who had been most staunch in his cause, and 
were still most friendly to his person, grew colder as 
tyrarmy became stronger ; but the ardour of the Prince 
was not more chilled by their despair than by the over- 
throw at Jemmingen, which had been its cause. In 
August, he answered the letter of the Emperor, respect- 
fully but warmly. He still denounced the tyranny of 
Alva and the arts of Granvelle "with that vigorous elo- 
quence which was always at his command, while, as 
usual, he maintained a show of almost exaggerated 
respect for their monarch. It was not to be pre- 
sumed, he said, that his Majesty, ‘ a king debonair and 
bountiful,’ had ever intended such cruelties as those 
which had been rapidly retraced in the letter, but it 
was certain that the Duke of Alva had committed 
them all of his own authority. He trusted, moreover, 
that the Ernperor, after he had read the ‘ Justification ’ 
which the Prince had recently published, would appre- 
ciate the reason for his taking ' up ' arms. He hoped 

' Archives, etc., de la Maison d’Orange Nassau, lii. 327-331. 

2 See the letter in Gachard; Correspondance de Guillaume le 
Tacit., iil. 1-6, , . 
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that his Majesty would now consider the resistance 
just, Christian, and conformable to the public peace. 
He expressed the belief that rather than interpose any 
hindrance, his Majesty would thenceforth rather render 
assistance ‘ to the poor and desolate Qirisfians,’ even 
as it was his Majesty’s office and authority to be the 
last refuge of the injured.^ 

The ‘ Justification against the false blame of his 
calumniators by the Prince of Orange,’ to wliich the 
Prince thus referred, has been mentioned in a previous 
chapter. This remarkable paper had been drawn up 
at the ad^nce of liis friends. Landgrave William and 
Elector Augustus, 2 but it was not the only document 
which the Prince caused to be published at this im- 
portant epoch. He issued a formal declaration of war 
against the Duke of Alva ; he addressed a solemn and 
eloquent warning or proclamation to all the inhabitants 
of the Netherlands. 3 These documents are all extremely 
important and interesting. Their phraseology sho\vs 
the intentions and the spirit by which the Prince was 
actuated on first engaging in the struggle. Without 
the Prince and his efforts at this juncture, there would 
probably have never been a free Netherland common- 
wealth. It is certain, likeudse, that uithout an en- 
thusiastic passion for civil and religious liberty through- 
out the masses of the Netherland people, tliere would 
have been no successful effort on the part of the Prince. 
He knew his countrymen ; while they, from higliest to 
immblest, recognized in him their saviour. There was. 
however, no pretence of a revolutionary’ movement. 
The Prince came to maintain, not to overthrow. The 
freedom which had been enjoyed in the provinces until 
the accession of the Burgunrlian dymn-sty, it was his 
purpose to restore. The attitude which ho now as- 
sumed was a peculiar one in history. This defender 
of a people’s cause set up no revolutionary standard. 

In all his documents ho paid apparent revcrenco to the 

' Sec the letter In Gochard. Correspondanco dc Guillaume If 
Tacit. 111. 5-10. 

Archives, etc., de la Mnison d’OranKC, III. IS3-lSfl. 

» The rcclanitton is published In Bor, Iv. 253. 254. 
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authority of the King. By a fiction, which was not 
unphilosophical, he assumed that the monarch was 
incapable of the crimes which he charged upon the 
Viceroy. Thus he did not assume the character of a 
rebel in arms against his prince, but in his oum capacitj- 
of sovereign he levied troops and waged war against a 
satrap whom he chose to consider false to his master's 
orders. In the interest of Philip, assumed to be 
identical with the welfare of his people, he took up 
arms against the tyrant who was sacrificing both. This 
mask of loyalty would never save his head from the 
block, as he well knew, but some spirits lofty as his 
own, might perhaps be influenced by a noble sopliistry, 
which sought to strengthen the cause of the people by 
attributing virtue to the Ifjng. 

And thus did the sovereign of an insignificant little 
principality stand boldly forth to do battle with the 
most powerful monarch in the world. At his ex- 
pense, and by almost superhuman exertions, he had 
assembled nearly thirty thousand men. He now 
boldly proclaimed to the world, and especially to the 
inhabitants of the provinces, his motives, his purposes, 
and kis hopes. 

‘ We, by God’s grace Prince of Orange,’ said his 
■ declaration of 31st August, 1568, ‘ salute all faithful 
subjects of his Majesty. To few people is it unkno^^^l 
that the Spaniards have for a long time sought to 
govern the land according to their pleasure. Abusing 
his Majesty’s goodness, they have persuaded him to 
decree the introduction of the inquisition into the 
Netherlands. They well understood, that in case the 
Netherlanders could be made to tolerate its exercise, 
they would lose all protection to their liberty ; that if 
they opposed its introduction, they would open those 
rich provinces as a vast field of plunder. We had 
hoped that his Majesty, taking the matter to heart, 
would have spared his hereditary provinces from such 
utter ruin. We have found our hopes futile. We are 
unable, by reason of our loyal service due to his IMajesty, 
and of our true compassion for the faithful lieges, to 
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look vrith tranquillity any longer at such murders, 
robberies, outrages, and agony. We are, moreover, 
certain that his Majesty has been badly informed upon 
Netherland matters. We take up arms, therefore, to 
oppose the 'violent tyranny of the Spaniards, by the 
help of the merciful God, -who is the enemy of all 
blood-thirstiness. Cheerfully inclined to wager our 
life and all our worldly wealth on the cause, we have 
now, God be thanked, an excellent army of cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, raised aU at our own exijense. 
We summon all loyal subjects of the Netherlands to 
come and help us. Let them take to heart the utter- 
most need of the country, the danger of perpetual 
slavery for themselves and their cliildren, and of the 
entire overthrow of the Evangelical religion. Only 
when Alva’s blood-thirstiness shall have been at last 
over'powered, can the provinces hope to recover their 
pure administration of justice, and a prosperous con- 
dition for their commonwealth.’ * 

In the ‘ warning ’ or proclamation to nil the inhabi- 
tants of the Netherlands, the Prince expressed similar 
sentiments. He announced his intention of expelling 
the Spaniards for ever from the countrj’. To ncconi- 
jjiish the mighty undertaking, money wns necessary. 
He accordingly called on his countr3’raen to contribute, 
the rich out of their abundance, the poor oven out of 
their poverty, to the furtherance of the cause. To do 
this, while it was yet time, he solemnly warned them 
‘ before God. the fatlicrland, and the world.’ After 
the title of this paper were cited the 2Sth, 29th, nnd 
30th verses of the tenth chapter of Ihovcrbs. The 
favourite motto of the Prince, ‘ pro Icgc, rege, gregi',' 
wns also aiiixed to the document.^ 

These appeals had, however, but little cdcct. Of 
throe hundred thousand crorvns, promised on behalf 
of le.ading nobles nnd merchants of the Netherlands 
by Marou.s Perez, but ten or twelve thousand came to 


> nor, Iv. 253, 254. . . . 

’ The • Wnarscliouainc ’ la nnbllahed In tuU In the Ityvoeearl 
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hand.^ The appeals to the gentlemen who had signed 
the Compromise, and to many others who had, in times 
past, been favourable to the bberal party were power- 
less. A poor Anabaptist preacher collected a small 
sum from a refugee congregation on the outskirts of 
Holland, and brought it, at the peril of his life, into 
the Prince’s camp. It came from people, he said, 
whose will was better than the gift. They never 
wished to be repaid, he said, except by kindness, 
when the cause of reform should be triumphant in 
the Netherlands. The Prince signed a receipt for the 
money, expressing himself touched by this 'sympathy 
from these poor outcasts. ^ In the course of time, 
other contributions from similar sources, principally 
collected by dissenting preachers, starving and per- 
secuted church communities, were received. ^ .The 
poverty-stricken exiles contributed far more, in pro- 
portion, for the establishment of civil and religious 
Uberty, than the wealthy merchants or the haughty 
nobles.^ 

Late in September, the Prince mustered his army 
in the province of Treves, near the monastery of 
■ Romersdorf.® Bjs force amoimted to nearly thirty 
thousand men, of whom nine thousand were cavalry.® 
Lumey, Count de la Marck, now joined him at the 
head of a picked band of troopers ; a bold, ferocious 
partisan, descended from the celebrated Wild Boar 
of Ardennes. Like Civilis, the ancient Batavian hero, 
he had sworn to leave hair and beard unshorn till the 
liberation of the country was achieved, or at least till 
the death of Egmont, whose blood relation he was, 
had- been avenged.^ It is probable that the fierce con- 
duct of this chieftain, • and particularly the cruelties 

* Bor, iv. 251, 252. Hoofd. v. 183. 

’ Brandt, Hist, der Betormatie, i. 526. Letter of P. W. Boom- 
gaerdt to 0. P. Hoofd. 7th August, 1606. 

=> Brandt, i. 516. ♦ Bor, v. 312. 

‘ Hoofd, V. 183. 

* Hoofd, V. 183; — Compare Strada, vii. 338 ; BentivoKUo, v. 77, 
78 ; Wagenacr, vi. 286 ; Grot. Ann., i. 32 ; Meteren, ii. 55. 

7 Bor, iv.' 256. Str.ads, 1. vii. 338, Wagenaer, Vaderl. Hist., 
Vi. 280. 
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exercised upon monks and papists^ by his troops, dis- 
honoured the cause more than their valour could ad- 
vance it. But in those stormy times such rude but 
incisive instruments Tvere scarcely to be neglected, 
and the name of Lumey was to be for ever associated 
with the earliest and most important triumphs of the 
liberal cause. 

It was fated, however, that but few laurels should 
be won b}’^ the patriots in this campaign. The Prince 
crossed the Rhine at Saint Feit, a village belonging 
to himself.2 He descended along the banks as far as- 
the neighbourhood of Cologne. Then, after hovering 
in apparent uncertainty about the territories of Julicrs 
and Limburg, he suddenly, on a bright moonlight 
night, crossed the Meuse with his whole army, in the 
neighbourhood of Stochem.^ Tlic o])eration was bril- 
liantly effected. A compact body of cavalry, accord- 
ing to the plan which had been more than once adopted 
by Julius Caesar, was placed in the midst of the current, 
under which shelter the whole army successfully forded 
the river.^ The Meuse was more shallow than usual, 
but the water wa.s as high as the soldiers’ nocks. Tliis 
feat was accomplished on the night and morning of 
the 4th and 5th of October. It was considered so )>old 
an achievement that its fame spread far and wide. 
The Spaniards began to tremble at the prowess of a 
Prince whom they had affected to despise. The very 
fact of the passage was flatly contradicted. An un- 
fortunate burgher at Amsterdam was scourged at the 
whipping-post, because ho mentioned it as matter of 
common report.® The Duke of Alva refused to credit 
the tale when it was announced to him. ‘ Is the army 
of the Prince of Orange a (lock of wild geese,’ he asked. 

‘ that it can fly over rivers like the Meuse Never- 


> Bor. Iv. 250. noofd. V. 183. 
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theless it -was true. The outlawed, exiled Prince stood 
once more on the borders of Brabant, with an army 
of disciphned troops at his back. His banners bore 
patriotic inscriptions. ‘ Pro Lege, Rege, Grege,’ was 
emblazoned upon some. A pelican tearing her breast 
to nourish her yoimg with her hfe-blood was the 
pathetic emblem of others.^ It was his determination 
to force or entice the Duke of Alva into a general en- 
gagement. He was desirous to wipe out the disgrace 
of Jemmingen. Could he plant his victorious standard 
thus in the very heart of the country, he felt that 
thousands would rally around it. The country would 
rise almost to a man, could he achieve a victory over 
the tyrant, flushed as he was with victory, and sated 
with blood. 

With banners flying, drums beating, trumpets 
sounding, with all the pomp and defiance which an 
already victorious general could assume, Orange 
marched into Brabant, and took up a position within 
six thousand paces of Alva’s encampment. His plan 
was at every hazard to dare or to decoy his adversary 
into the chances of a stricken field. The Governor 
was entrenched at a place called Keiserslager, which 
Juhus Caesar had once occupied. The city of Maes- 
tricht was in his immediate neighbomhood, which was 
thus completely under his protection, while it fur- 
nished him with supplies. ^ The Prince sent to the 
Duke a herald, who was to propose that aU prisoners 
who might be taken in the coming campaign should 
be exchanged instead of being executed. ^ The herald, 
booted and spvured, even as he had dismounted from 
his horse, was instantly hanged.* This was the signi- 
ficant answer to the mission of mercy. Alva held no 
parlej' with rebels before a battle, nor gave quarter 
afterwards. 

' Bor, iv. 255. Hoofd. v. 184. 

’ Bor, iv. 255. Meteren, 50. Hoofd, Iv. 186. 

’ ‘ .\qni llcgd un trompeta cO unn carta, que algunos dixerO qne 
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In the meantime, the Duke had carefully studied 
the whole position of affairs, and had arrived at his 
conclusion. He was determined not to fight. It was 
obvious that the Prince would offer battle eagerlv, 
ostentatiously, frequently, but the Governor Avas 
resolved never to accept the combat. Once taken, 
his resolution was unalterable. He recognized the 
important difference between his own attitude at 
present, and that in which he had found himself 
during the past summer in Friesland, There a battle 
had been necessaiy, now it was more expedient to 
overcome his enemy by delay. In Friesland the 
rebels had just achieved a victory over the choice 
troops of Spain. Here they were suffering from the 
stigma of a crushing defeat. Then, the army of Louis 
Nassau was swelling daily by recruits, who poured 
in from all the country round. Now, neither peasant 
nor noble dared lift a finger for the Prince. The array 
of Louis had been sustained by the one which his 
brother was known to be preparing. If their move- 
ments had not been checked, a junction would hare 
been effected. The armed revolt would then have 
assumed so formidable an aspect, that rebellion would 
seem, even for the timid, a .safer choice than loyalty. 
The army of the Prince, on the contrary, was now the 
last hope of the patriots. The three by which it had 
been preceded had been successively and signally 
vanquished. ^ 

Friesland, again, was on the outskirts of the country. 

A defeat sustained by the government there did not 
necessarily imperil the pos-session of the prOA'inces. 
Brabant, on the contrary, was tlio heart of the Nether- 
lands. Should the Prince achieve a decisive triumph 
then and there, he Avould be master of the nation's 
fate. The Viceroy knoAv himself to bo odious, and ho 
reigned by terror. The Prince AA-ns the object of the 
people’s idolatry, and they ATOuld rally round him if 

' Kclfttion ilu Secrttalre Coiirteville. OttlllaAimn It' T.Adt.. 111. 
323-328. V. de A'j'Bckt, li. 113, lit. Hor, Iv. 238, 2f<7. Ifivifd. 
180. 
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they dared. A victory gained by the liberator over 
the tyrant, would destroy the terrible talisman of 
invincibility by which Alva governed. The Duke had 
sufficiently demonstrated his audacity in the tremen- 
dous chastisement which he had inflicted upon the 
rebels under Louis. He could now afford to play that 
scientific game of which he was so profound a master, 
without rislcing any loss of respect or authority. He 
was no enthusiast. Although ho doubtless felt suffi- 
ciently confident of overcoming the Prince in a pitched 
battle, he had not sufficient relish for the joys of con- 
test -to be willing to risk even a remote possibility of 
defeat. His force, although composed of veterans and 
of the best musketeers and pikemen in Europe, was 
still somewhat inferior in numbers to that of his adver- 
sary. Against the twenty thousand foot and eight 
thousand horse of Orange, he could oppose only fifteen 
or sixteen thousand foot and only fifty-five hundred 
riders. 1 Moreover, the advantage which he had pos- 
sessed in Friesland, a country only favourable to 
infantry, in which he had been stronger than his oppo- 
nent, was now transferred to his new enemy. On the 
plains of Brabant, the Prince’s superiority in cavalry 
was sure to tell. The season of the year, too, was an 
important element in the calculation. The winter 
alone would' soon disperse the bands of German 
mercenaries, whose expenses Orange was not able to 
support, even while in active service. With unpaid 
wages and disappointed hopes of plunder, the rebel 
army would disappear in a few weeks as totally as if 
defeated in the open field. In brief, Orange by a 
victory would gain new life and strength, while his 
defeat could no more than anticipate, by a few weeks, 
the destruction of ,his army,- already inevitable. Alva, 
on the contrary, might lose the mastery of the Nether- 
lands if \infortunate, and would gain no sohd advantage 
if triumphant. The Prince had everything to hope, 

’ StraiJa, vii. 338. Mendoza, f. 77. V. de Vynckt, 11. .113. — 
Compare Hoofd, v. 186. Meteren. 56. . • Bentlvogllo, v. 77, 78. 
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the Duke everything to fear, from the result of a general 
action. ^ 

The plan, thus deliberatelj’’ resolved upon, was 
accomplished uith faultless accurac}'. As n work of 
art, the present campaign of Alva against Orange was 
a more consummate masterpiece than the more 
brilliant and dashing expedition into Friesland. Tlie 
Duke had resolved to hang upon his adversary’s 
skirts, to follow him move by move, to check him'at 
every turn, to harass him in a hundred waj’S, to foil 
all his enterprises, to parry all his strokes, and finally 
to drive him out of the country, after a totally 
barren campaign, when, as he felt certain, his ill-paitl 
hirelings would vanish in all directions, and leave their 
patriot Prince a helpless and pcmnlcss adventurer. 
The scheme thus sagaciously conceived, his adversary, 
with all his efforts, was unable to circumvent. 

The campaign lasted little more than a month. 
Twenty-nine times the Prince changed his encamj)- 
ment,* and at every remove the Duke was still behind 
him, as close and* seemingly as impalpable as bis 
shadow. Thrice they were within cannon-shot of 
each other, twice without a single trench or rampart 
between them.^ The country people refused the 
Prince supplies, for they trembled at the vengeance 
of the Governor. Alva had caused the irons to W 
removed from all the mills, so that not a bushel of 
com could bo ground in the whole province.^ The 
country thus a&)rdod but little forage for the tliirty 
thousand soldiers of the Prince. The troops, already 
discontented, were clamorous for pa}’ and jdunder. 
During one mutinous demonstration, the rrinco’s 
sword was shot from his side, and it was with diflleulty 
that a general outbreak was suppressed.® The sol- 

' Bor, iv. 250. Hoofd. V. clc Vynekt. Conrtcville. Meli'ff'n, 
cbi sup. 
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diery were maddened and tantalized by the tactics of 
Alva. They found themselves constantly in the 
presence of an enemy, who seemed to court a battle 
at one moment and to vanish like a phantom at the 
next. They felt the winter approaching, and became 
daily more dissatisfied with the irritating hardships 
to which they were exposed. Upon the night of the 
5th and 6th of October the Prince had crossed the 
Meuse at Stochem.’- Thence he had proceeded to 
Tongres, followed closely by the enemy’s force, who 
encamped in the immediate neighbourhood. From 
Tongres he had moved to Saint Trend, still pursued 
and still baffled in the same cautious manner. The 
skirmishing at the outposts was incessant, but the 
inain body was withdrawn as soon as there seemed 
a chance of its becoming involved. 

From Saint Trond, in the neighbourhood of which 
he had remained several days, he advanced in a 
southerly direction towards Jodoigne. Count de 
Genlis, with a reinforcement of French Huguenots, 
for which the Prince had been waiting, had penetrated 
through the Ardennes, crossed the Meuse at Charle- 
mont, and was now intending a junction with him at 
Waveron.2 The river Geta flowed between them. 
The Prince stationed a considerable force upon a hill 
near the stream to protect the passage, and then 
proceeded leisurely to send his army across the river. 
Count Hoogstraaten, with his rear-guard, consisting 
of about three thousand men, were alone left upon the 
hither bank, in order to provoke or to tempt the 
enemy, who; as usual, was encamped very near. Alya 
refused to attack the main army, but rapidly detached 
his . son, Don Frederic, with a force of four thousand 
foot and three thousand horse, to cut off the rear- 
guard. The movement was effected in a masterly 
manner, the hill was taken, the three thousand troops 
which had not passed the river were cut to pieces. 


1 Hoofd, V. 185. Courteville, 323. — Compare Mendoza, f. 79 
Wagenaer, vi. 288. 
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and Vitelli hastily despatched a gentleman named 
Barbeiini to implore the Duke to advance vrith the 
main body, cross thc river, and, once for all, exter- 
minate the rebels in a general combat. Alva, inflamed, 
not with ardour for an impending triumph, but with 
rage, that his sagely-conceived plans cotild not be 
comprehended even by his son and by his favourite 
officers, answered the eager messenger with peromptorj’ 
violence. * Go back to VitelH,' he cried. ‘ Is he, or 
am I, to command in this campaign ? Tell him not 
to suffer a single man to cross the river. Warn him 
against sending any more envoj^ to advise a battle ; 
for should you or any other man dare to bring me 
another such message, I swear to you, by the head of 
the IL'ng, that you go not hence alive.*' 

With this decisive answer the messenger had nothing 
for it but to gallop back with all haste, in order to 
participate in what might be left of the butchery of 
Count Hoogstraaten’s force, and to prevent VitcIH 
and Don Frederic in their ill-timed ardour, from 
crossing the river. This was properly effected, while 
in the meantime the whole rear-guard of the patriots 
had been slaughtered. A hundred or two, the Inst 
who remained, bad made their escape from the field, 
and had taken refuge in a bouse in tlic neighbourhood. 
The Spaniards set the buildings on fire, and standing 
around with lifted lances, offered the fugitives the 
choice of being consumed in the flames or of sjwinging 
out upon their spears. Thus entrapped, some clio'« 
the one course, some the other. .-V few, to escape the 
fury of the fire and the brutality of the Spaniards, 
stabbed themselves with their own swords. Others 
embraced, and then killed each other, the enemies 
from below looking on, ns at a theatrical exhibition ; 
now hissing and now applauding, as the dentil stniggies 
were more or less to their taste.- In a few rainufes 
all the fugitives were dead. Nearly three thousand 
of the patriots were slain in this combat, including 

• Strada, rti. 
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those burned or butchered after the battle was over.^ 
The Sieur de Louvcrwnl was taken prisoner and soon 
afterwards beheaded in Brussels ; but the greatest 
misfortune sustained by the liberal party upon this 
occasion was the death of Antony do Lalaing, Count 
of Hoogstraaten. This bravo and generous nobleman, 
the tried friend of the Prince of Orange, and Ins col- 
league during the memorable scenes at Antwerp, was 
wounded in the foot during the action, by an acci- 
dental discharge of his own pistol. The injury, 
although apparently slight, caused his death in a few 
days.- There seemed a strange coincidence in his 
good and e^il fortunes, A casual wound in the hand 
from his oum pistol while he was on liis way to Bnisscls, 
to greet Alva upon his first arrival, had saved him 
from the scaffold. And now in his first pitched battle 
uith the Duke, this seemingly trifling injury in the 
foot was destined to terminate his existence. Another 
peculiar circumstance had marked the event. At a 
gay supper in the course of this campaign, Hoogstraaten 
had teased Count Louis, in a rough, soldierly way, with 
his disaster at Jemmingen. He had affected to believe 
that the retreat upon that occasion had been un- 
necessary. ‘ We have been now many days in the 
Netherlands,’ said he, ‘ and we have seen nothing of 
the Spaniards but their backs.’ ‘ And when the 
Duke does break loose,’ replied Louis, somewhat 
nettled, ‘ I warrant you will see their faces soon enough, 
and remember them for the rest of your life.’^ This 
half-jesting remark was thus destined to become a 
gloomy prophecy. 

This was the only important action during the 
campaign. Its perfect success did not warp Alva’s 
purpose, and, notwithstanding the murmurs of many 
of his officers, he remained firm in his resolution. 
After the termination of the battle on the Geta, and 
the Duke’s obstinate refusal to pursue his advantage, 
the Baron de Ghevreau dashed his pistol- to the ^ound, 

1 Mendoza, 88-92. Bor, iv. 256, 257. Belation de Courte-ville. 
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in Ms presence, exclaiming that the Duke -would never 
SgbtJ The Governor smiled at the voung man’s 
■chagrin, seemed even to approve Ms enthusiasm, bat 
reminded him that it was the business of an ofBcer to 
■fight, of a general to conquer. If the victoiy -were 
bloodless, so much the better for all.* 

Tlus action was fought on the 20th of October. A 
few days afterwards, the Prince made his junction with 
•Genh's at Waveren, a place about three leagues from 
Ix)uvain and from Brussels.^ This auxiliary force was, 
however, insignificant. There were only five hundred 
-cavalry and three thousand foot, but so many women 
and children, that it seemed rather an emigrating 
•colony than an invading army.* They nrrive'd late". 
If they had come earlier, it would have been of little 
■consequence, for it had been written that no laurels 
were to be gathered in that campaign. The fraternal 
spirit wMch existed between the Reformers in ail 
■countries was all which could be manifested upon the 
occasion. The Prince was frustrated in his hopes of 
a general battle, still more bitterly disappointed by 
the supinencss of the country*. Xot a voice was raist^l 
to welcome the deliverer. Not a single city opened 
its gates. All was crouching, silent, abject. The 
rising, which perhaps would have been universal had 
a brilliant victory been obtained, was, by the masterly 
tactics of Alva, rendered an almost inconceivable idea. 
The mutinous demonstrations in the Prince'.® c.amp 
became incessant ; the soldiers were discontented and 
weary. What the Duke had foretold was coming to 
pn.®s, for the Prince’s army was already* dissolving. 

Genlis and the other French officers were desirous 
that the Prince should abandon the Netherlands for 
the present, and come to the rescue of the Huguenot*, 
who had again renewed the reh'cious war tinder Corjb' 
.and Coligny.® The German .soldiers, however, svould 
listen to no such propo.sal. They bar} enlisted to fight 
the Duke of Alva in the Notherland.s, and would not 

> Hoefci. V. 1S7. Jlrndoia. 00. * JliS't, It it!. 

‘ BeiiUion <Jc Courtcvtlle. etc . 3SS, 333 . * It-M ■.■ 

* Bor, iv. 256, 257. ArcUves et Coirtufondinfe. lii. 
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hear of making war against Charles IX. in France.^ 
The Prince was obliged to countermarch towards the 
Rhine. He recrossed the Geta, somewhat to Alva’s 
astonishment, 2 and proceeded in the direction of the 
Meuse. The autumn rains, however, had much 
swollen that river since his passage at the beginning 
of the month, so that it could no longer be forded. 
He approached the city of Liege, and summoned their 
Bishop, as he had done on his entrance into the coimtry, 
to grant a free passage to his troops. The Bishop, who 
stood in awe of Alva, and who had accepted his pro- 
tection, again refused. ^ The Prince had no time to 
parley. He was again obliged to countermarch, and 
took his way along the high road to France, stiU watched 
and closely pursued by Alva, between whose troops 
and his own daily skirmishes took place. At Le 
Quesnoy, the Prince gained a trifling advantage over 
the Spaniards ; at Gateau Cambresis he also obtained 
a slight and easy victory ; but by the 17th of Novem- 
ber the Duke of Alva had entered Gateau Cambresis, 
and the Prince had crossed the frontier of France.'* 

The Marechal de Cosse, who was stationed on the 
boundary of France and Flanders, now harassed the 
Prince by very similar tactics to those of Alva.® He 
was, however, too weak to inflict any serious damage, 
although strong enough to create perpetual annoyance. ' 
He also sent a secretary to the Prince, with a formal 
prohibition, in the name of Charles IX., against his 
entering the French territory with his troops.® 

Besides these negotiations, conducted by Secretary 
Favelles on the part of Marechal de Cosse, the King, 
who was excessively alarmed, also despatched the 
Marechal Gaspar de Schomberg on the same service. 
That envoy accordingly addressed ,to the Prince a 

* Bor, ubi sup. Archives et Correspondance, ubi sup. 

- Courteville, Eelation, etc., 333. 

’ Gachard, Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., iii. 19-34, 
and 338-300. ■ 

* Courteville, Relation, etc., 333, et seq. Bor, iv. 250, 257. 
Mendoza, 92-98. 

I Bor, iv. 257. Hoofd. v. 188*. De Thou, v. 407-472. 

Groen v. Prinst., Arcliives, etc., iii. 313, 314. 
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formal romoiistwnci? iu the name of his sowu'ipi. 
Charles JX.. it iras represented, found it verr stranp' 
that the Ihrinee should thus outer the French territoiy. 
The Kins: ums not awire that he had ever given hiin 
the least cnnso for hostile prooeivlings. could not there- 
fore take it in good j^vart that the Prince should thus 
outer Fnsnee with a ‘ large and puissant army 
Ivoause no jHitentate, howe\\’r hnnihlc, could tolerate 
such a prosxvding. mueh loss a gu\at and powerful 
mc>nateh. Oranp.' wnss therefore summoned to sie- 
ciare his intentions, but was at the same time in- 
tonued. that if he merely desired ‘ to pass amiably 
through the wunlry.' aud wvuild give assurance, and 
nnuiest jermission to that effect, under his hand and 
se;u. His Majesty wamld lake all necessary measua’S 
to securo that amiable passap\' 

The Prince rx'plied by a reference to the statements 
which he had already made to Marechal de Co-se. 
He aianmiHi that he had not entertxl Franco with evil 
intent, but r.rtb.er with a desire to render vera- humble 
service to liis .\Sajosty, so far as lie could do so with n 
clear conscience. 

Touching the King's inability to rememlvr havinr 
given any <xx'a<ion to hostile pnxvoviings on the part 
of the Prince, he rx'plhxi that he w'ould pass that raattcr 
by. Althong'n Ire could adduce many, various, and 
sttvxtg riNisons for riolent measun's. he uns nor .-o 
dewiid v*? undersrandins: as not tc» recognire the futility 
of atts'inpting anjthing. by his own tvasotml rai’ans. 
against so groat and j'i''wv'ruii a Kine. in camiparison 
With whom he "Wiis ' but .a tvtry compmion.' 

' Stneo the trite n'hgion.' eontimuvi Orano'. ' i' e 
I'iibliv' and gcner.il .atfair. which ought to le pn-'fi'm-.l 
to ail jwivato matters; since the Prince, a.- a fri.*' 
Chnsdan. is held by his honour and ivnscirree tt> 
pTWiiri', iiith ail h.'.s strength, its advanceniont an 1 
e.'tal'iishmcn: iu et'cra- plac** wliatevcr: sinev. m tie 
other hauvi, aecv'taiing to the exile: ptiidish-'-i in j- 
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tember last by. his Majesty, attempts have been made 
to, force in their consciences aU those who are of the 
Christian religion ; and since it has been determined 
to exterminate the pure word of God, and the entire 
exercise thereof, and to permit no other religion than 
the Roman Catholic, a thing very prejudicial to the 
neighbouring nations where there is a free exercise of 
the Christian rehgion, therefore the Prince would put 
no faith in the assertions of his Majesty, that it was 
not his Majesty’s intentions to force the consciences 
of any one.’ 

Having given this very deliberate and succinct con- 
tradiction to the statements of the French King, the 
Prince proceeded to express his sjmipathy for the 
oppressed Christians everyw'here. He protested that 
he would give them all the aid, comfort, counsel, and 
assistance that he was able to give them. He asserted 
his conviction that the men who professed ‘ the re- 
ligion ’ demanded nothing else than the glory of God 
and the advancement of His word, while in all matters 
of civil polity they were ready to render obedience to 
his Majesty. , He added that all his doings were 
governed by a Christian and affectionate regard for 
the King and his subjects, whom his Majesty must 
be desirous of preserving from extreme ruin. He 
averred, moreover, that if he should perceive any 
indication that those of the religion were pursuing 
any other object than liberty of conscience and security 
for hfe and property, he would not only withdraw his 
assistance from them, but would use the whole strength 
of his army to exterminate them. In conclusion, he 
begged the King to. believe that the work which the 
Prince ..had, undertaken was a Christian work, and 
that his intentions were good and friendly towards 
his Majesty.' 

It was, however, in vain that the Prince endeavoured 
to induce his army to t^ the fortunes of the civil war 

' This very, eloquently- written letter was dated Cissonne, ' 
December 3rd, 150S. It has never been published. It is in the 
Collection of MSS. last cited (Pieces concernant. etc.), Hague 
Archives. 

s 2 
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higher than they ought ; adding, that hencefortli, the 
Prince would have enough to do in taking care of 
madame his wife, if she did not change soon in humour 
and character. 1 

Meantime the Duke of Alva, having despatched from 
Cateau Cambresis a brief account of the victorious ter- 
mination of the campaign, returned in triumph to 
Brussels. 2 He had certainly amply vindicated his 
claim to be considered the first warrior of the age. 
By his lieutenants he had summarily and rapidly 
destroyed two of the armies sent against him ; he hacl 
annihilated in person the third, b}’ a brilliantly suc- 
cessful battle, in which he had lost seven men, and 
his enemies seven thousand ; and he had now, by 
consummate strategy, foiled the fourth and last under 
the idolized champion of the Netherlands, and this .^o 
decisively that, without losing a man, ho had destroyed 
eight thousand rebels, and scattered to the four uinds 
the remaining twenty thousand. Such signal rcsult-S 
might well make even a meeker nature proud. Such 
vast and fortunate efforts to fix for ever an impreg- 
nable military tjwanny upon a constitutional country, 
might cause a more modest despot to exult. It was 
not wonderful that the haughtj% and now apparently 
omnipotent Alva, should almost n.'^sumo the god. On 
his return to Brussels ho instituted a succe-'^sion of 
triumphant fe.stivnls.^ The people were called upon 
to rejoice and to be exceeding glad, to strew flo 
in his path, to sing Hosannas in his praise wb ■ . 
to them covered with the blood of those find 
striven in their defence. Tlie holidaj' war cullfd 
forth ; houses, where funeral hatchment." "immlered 
inmates had been pcrpcfualiy suspend were decked 
with garlands ; the bolls, which ' , hardly once 
omitted tlicir daily knell for the " of an inorediWe 
cruelty, now rang. their merriest ■ : and in ihe verv* 

square where so lately Egraont a iloni, b<*.sidcs many 
other less distingui.shed innrL, ■ ad suffered an igrjt»- 

^ Corresronitnnec Op riiiUjipo I S12. 

’ Itor. Iv. 257. Cones) ■>•«<». I’lillippe If., ii. SOs, 

> Bor. Iv. 257. 
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minious deatLi a gay tournamenU was held, day after 
day, with all the insolent pomp which could make the 
exhibition most galling. 

But even these demonstrations of hilarity were not 
sufficient. The conqueror and tamer of the Nether- 
lands felt that a more personal and palpable deification 
was necessary for his pride. When Germanicus had 
achieved his last triumph over the ancient freedom 
of those generous races whose descendants, but lately 
in possession of a better organized liberty, Alva had 
been sent by the second and the worst Tiberius to insult 
and to crush, the valiant but modest Roman erected 
his trophy upon the plains of Idistavisus. ‘ The army 
of Tiberius Caesar having subdued the nations between 
the Rhine and the Elbe, dedieate this monument to 
Mars, to Jupiter, and to Augustus.’- So ran the 
inscription of Germanicus, without a word of allusion 
to his own name. The Duke of Alva, on his return 
from the battle-fields of Brabant and Eriesland, reared 
a colossal . statue of himself, and upon its pedestal 
caused these lines to be engraved : ‘ To Ferdinand 
Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alva, Governor of the 
Netherlands imder Philip the Second, for having ex- 
tinguished sedition, chastised rebellion, restored re- 
ligion, secured justice, established peace ; to the King’s 
most faithfvd minister this .monument is erected.’^ 
The statue was colossal, and was placed in the citadel 
of Antwerp. Its bronze was furnished by the cannon 
captured at Jemmingen.^ It represented the Duke 
trampling upon a prostrate figiue with two heads, 
four arms, and one. body. The two heads were inter- 
preted by some to represent Egmont and Horn, by 
others, the two Nassaus, William and Louis. Others 
saw in them an allegorical presentment of the nobles 
and commons of the Netherlands, or perhaps an 


' Bor, iv. 257. 2 Tacit., Ann., lib. iv. 

=> Bor, IV. 267, 258. Meteren, 61: ■ De Thou, v. 471-473, who 
saw it after it was overthrown; and who was ‘ as much struck by 
the beauty of the work as by the insane pride of him who ordered 
it to be made.’ ■ ' 

■* Bor, iv. 257. Meteren, 61., . 
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impersonation of the Compromise" and the Request. 
Besides the chief inscription on the pedestal, -(vere 
sculptmred various bas-reliefs ; and the spectator, 
whose admiration for the Governor-General was not 
satiated with the colossal statue itself, was at liberty 
to find a fresh personification of the hero, either in 
a torch-bearing angel or a gentle shepherd. The work, 
which had considerable merit, was executed by an 
artist named Jacob Jongeling. It remained to 
astonish and disgust the Netherlanders until it was 
thrown down and demolished by Alva’s successor, 
Requesens.^ 

It has already been observed that many princes of 
the Empire had, at first warmly, and afterwards, ns 
the storm darkened round him, with le.ss camcstne.ss, 
encouraged the efforts of Orange. They had, both 
privately and officially, urged the subject upon the 
attention of the Emperor, and had solicited his inter- 
cession with Philip. It was not an interposition to 
save the Prince from chastisement, however the artful 
pen of Granvello might distort the facts. It was an 
address m behatf of refigious liberty for the Nether- 
lands, made by those who had achieved it in their 
own persons, and who were at last enjo.vnng immunity 
from persecution. It was an appeal which tlicj’ who 
made it were bound to make, for the Nctherlnnd com- 
missioners had assisted nt the consultations by which 
the Peace of Passau had been wrung from the reluctant 
hand of Cliarlcs.® 

These applications, however, to the Emperor, and 
through him to the King of Spain, had liccn, an we have 
seen, accompanied by perpetual advice to the I’rince 
of Orange, that ho should ' sit still.' The Kn)p'’ror 
had e-spoused his cau.so with apparent franknc'^s, so 
far as friendly mediation went, hut in the meantime 
had peremptorily commanded him to refrain from 
levA'ing war upon Alva, an injunction which the Prints' 
had ns peremptorily deolincrl to obej'. The Kmp'ror 

J Ilor, Iv. £57, 253. Slrtcrrn. 61. De Thou. v. *71, *73 
Brntivocllo, v. 186. 

i CoiTMpondance dc Philippe II., il. 791. 
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had even sent special envoys to the Duke and to the 
Prince, to induce them to lay down their arms, but 
without effects Orange know which course was the 
more generous to his oppressed country; to take up 
arms, now that hope had been converted into despair 
by the furious tyranny of Alva, or to ‘ sit still ’ and await 
the result of the protocols about to bo exchanged 
between King and Kaiser. His arms had been un- 
successful indeed, but had ho attended the issue of 
this sluggish diplomacy, it would have been even 
worse for the cause of freedom. Tlie sympathy of 
his best friends, at first fervent, then lukewarm, had, 
as disasters thickened around him, grown at last 
stone-cold. From the grave, too, of Queen Isabella 
arose the most importunate phantom in his path. 
The King of Spain was a widower again, and the 
Emperor among his sixteen children had more than 
one marriageable daughter. To the titles of ‘ beloved 
cousin and brother-in-law,’ with which Philip had 
always been greeted in the Imperial proclamations, 
the nearer and dearer one of son-in-law was prospec- 
tively added. 

The ties of wedlock were sacred in the traditions of 
the Habsburg house, but still the intervention was 
nominally made. early as August, 1668, the 
Emperor’s minister at Madrid had addressed a memorial 
to the Eang.2 He had spoken in warm and strong 
language ,of the fate of Egmont and Horn, and had 
reminded Philip that the executions which were con- 
stantly taking place in the provinces were steadily 
advancing the Prince of Orange’s cause. On the 
22nd September, 1568, the six electors had addressed 
a formal memorial to the Emperor. ^ They thanlced 
him for his previous interposition in favour of the 
Netherlands, painted in lively colours the cruelty of 
Alva, and denounced the unheard-of rigour with which 
he had massacred, not only many illustrious seigniors, 
but people of every degree. Notwithstanding the re- 

^ Instructions for the Archduke Charles. Correspondance de 
Philippe II., ii. 797. 

’ Correspondance de Philippe II., U. 786. s Ibid., ii. 791. 
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peated assurances given by the lUng to the contrarv, 
they reminded the Emperor, that the inquisitmi 
tcell as the Ootmcil of Trent, had now been established 
in the Netherlands in full vigour,'^ They maintained 
that the provinces had been excluded from the Augsburg 
reUgious peace, to which tlieir claim was perfect 
Nether Germany was entitled to the same privilD"ps 
as Upper Germany. They begged the Emperor '"to 
make manifest his sentiments and their omi. It was 
fitting that his Catholic Majesty should bo aware that 
the princes of the Empire were united for the conser- 
vation of fatherland and of tranquillity. To this end 
they placed in the Emperor’s hands their estate?, 
their fortunes, and their lives. 

Such was the language of that important appeal to 
the Emperor in behalf of oppressed millions in the 
Netherlands, an appeal which Grnnvclle had coldly 
characterized as an intrigue contrived by Orange to 
bring about his OAvn restoration to favour.® 

The Emperor, in answer, assured the electoral envoj? 
that he had taken the affair to heart, and had tcsoJvccI 
to dispatch his own brother, the Archduke Clmrles, 
on a special mission to Spain.^ 

Accordingly, on the 2l8t October, 1568, the Emperor 
presented his brother with an ample letter of instruc- 
tions.'* He -was to recall to Philip’s memor}* the 
frequent exhortations made by the Emperor concern- 
ing the policy pursued in the Ncthcrland.'i. Ho was 
to mention the urgent interpellations made to him 
by the electors and princes of the Empire in thoir 
recent embn.ssy. He was to state that the Emperor 
had recently deputed commisvsioners to the rrinoc of 
Orange and the Duke of Alva, in order to bring about, 
if possible, a suspension of arms. Ho was to represent 
that the great number of men raised bj* the Prince of 
Orange in Germany, showed the powerful Kujiport 
which he had found in the country. Under .such 
circumstancc.s ho was to show that it had Ireen ifu- 

> Corrmionilnncc dt I'hIKppe 11.. H. 70t. ’ IJ’J'J- !!' 1^5 

> Ibid., it. 703. * Itdd.. fi 
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possible for the Emperor to decree the ban against 
bim, as the Duke of Alva had demanded. The Arch- 
duke was to request the IHng’s consent to the recon - 
cih’ation of Orange on honourable conditions. He 
was to demand the substitution of clemency in the 
government of the Netherlands for severity, and to 
insist on the recall of the foreign soldiery from the 
Netherlands.^ 

Furnished with this very warm and stringent letter, 
the Archduke arrived in Madrid on the 10th December, 
1568.2 A few days later he presented the ICing with 
a copy of the instructions ; those brave words upon 
which the Prince of Orange was expected to rely 
instead of his own brave heai*t and the stout arms of 
his followers. Philip having examined the letter, 
expressed his astonishment that such propositions 
should be made to him, and by the agency, too, of 
such a . personage as the Archduke.^ He had already 
addressed a letter to the Emperor, expressing his 
dissatisfaction at, the step now taken. ^ He had been 
disturbed at the honour thus done to the Prince of 
Orange, and at .this interference with his own rights.® 
It was, in his opinion, an unheard-of proceeding thus 
to address a monarch of his quality upon matters in 
which he could accept the law from no man. He 
promised, however, that a written answer should be 
given to the letter of instructions. 

On the 20th of January, 1569, the answer was placed 
in the hands of the Archduke.® It was intimated 
that the paper was a public one, fit to be laid by the 
Emperor before, the electors ; but that the Bang had 
also caused a confidential one'^ to be prepared, in which 
his motives and private griefs were indicated to Maxi- 
milian. 

In the more public document, Philip observed that 
he had never considered himself obliged to justify his 
conduct, in his own affairs, to others. He thought, 

' Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 797. 

2 Ibid., ii. 836. , , , , s ibid. 

* See the letter in the Correspondance, etc., 807. , . * Ibid. 

* Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 818. ’ Ibid., 819. 
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however, that his example of severity would have 
heen received with approbation by princes whose 
subjects he had thus taught obedience. He could 
not admit that, on account of the treaties which con- 
stituted the NetherlSands a circle of the Empire, he 
was obliged to observe within their limits the ordi- 
nances of the imperial diet.^ As to the matter of 
religion, his principal solicitude, since his accession 
to the crown, had been to maintain the Catholic faith 
throughout all his states. In things sacred he could 
admit no compromise. The Church alone had the 
right to prescribe rules to the faithful. As to the 
chastisement inflicted by him upon the Netherland 
rebels, it would be found that he had not used rigour, 
as had been charged against him, but, on the contrary, 
great demency and gentleness.^ He had made no 
change in the government of the provinces, certainly 
none in the edicts, the only statutes binding upon 
princes. He had appointed the Duke of Alva to the 
regency, because it was his royal wiU and pleasure so 
to appoint him. The Spanish soldiery were necessary 
for the thorough chastisement of the rebels, and could 
not be at present removed. As to the Prince of Orange, 
whose case seemed the principal motive for this em- 
bassy, and in whose interest so much had been urged, 
his crimes were so notorious that it was impossible 
even to attempt to justify them. He had been, in 
effect, the author of all the conspiracies, tumults, and 
seditions which had taken place in the Netherlands. 
All the thefts, sacrileges, violations of temples, and 
other misdeeds of which these provinces had been 
the theatre, were, with justice, to be imputed to him. 

He had, moreover, levied an army and invaded his 
Majesty’s territories. Crimes so enormous had closed 
the gate to all clemency. Notwithstanding hij 
respect for the intercession made by the Emperor and 
the princes of the Empire, the lUng could not con- 

1 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii., 818. 

2 ‘ Se hallara aver usado S. M. CatoUca no de rigor como se w 
imputa, Bino de inucha clemencia i picdad.’ — Correspondanco ae 
Philippe II., ii. 818. 
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descend to grant what was now asked of him in regard 
to the Prince of Orange. As to a truce between him. 
and the Duke of Alva, his Imperial Majesty ought to' 
reflect upon the difference between a sovereign and 
his rebellious vassal, and consider how indecent and 
how prejudicial to the King’s honour such a treaty 
must be esteemed.^ 

So far the puhhc letter, of which the Archduke was 
furnished with a copy, both in Spanish and in Latin. 
The private memorandum was intended for the 
Emperor’s eyes alone and those of his envoy. In this 
paper the Kin g expressed himself with more warmth 
and in more decided language. ^ He was astonished, 
he said, that the Prince of Orange, in levying an army 
for the purpose of invading the states of his natural 
sovereign, should have received so much aid and 
corhfort in Germany. It seemed incredible that this 
could not have been prevented by imperial authority. 
He • had been pained that commissioners had been- 
sent to the Prince. He regretted such a demonstra- 
tion in his favour as had now been made by the mission^ 
of the Archduke to Madrid. That which, however, 
had caused the King the deepest sorrow was, that his- 
Imperial Majesty should wish to persuade him in 
rehgious matters to proceed with mildness. The- 
Emperor ought to be aware that no human considera- 
tion, no regard for his realms, nothing in the world' 
which could be, represented or risked, would cause- 
him to swerve by a single hair’s breadth from his path 
in the matter of rehgion.^ This path was the same- 
throughout all his kingdoms. He had ever trod in 
it faithfully, and he meant to keep in it perpetually. 
He would admit neither counsel nor persuasion to the- 
contrary, and should take it ill if counsel or persuasion 
should be offered. He could not but consider the- 

’ Corrcspondnnco do Philippe II., ii. 818. See also C.ahrera ; 
Vita dc Filipe II., lib. viii. The whole instruction to the Archduko 
is there Riven, 618-630. The answer of Philip is also published in 
tuU, 678-692. See also the communication made by liuis Venegas,. 
Plillip’s ambassador at the Imperial court, concerning the missionj 
of the Archduke. — Ibid., 634-536. 

’ Ck)rrespondance do Philippe n., ii. 819. » Ibid. 
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heartening to the German princes most inclined to his 
cause, and still more the widowhood of Philip, had 
brought a change over the views of Maximilian. On 
the 17th of January, 1569, three days before his am- 
bassador had entered upon his negotiations, he had 
accordingly addressed an autograph letter to his 
Catholic Majesty. In this epistle, by a few cold lines, 
he entirely annihilated any possible effect which might 
have been produced by the apparent earnestness of 
his interposition in favour of the Netherlands. He 
informed the King that the Archduke had been sent, 
not to vex him, but to convince him of his friendship. 
He assured Philip that he should be saftefied vnth his 
response, whatever it might be. He entreated only that 
it might be drawn up in such terms, that the princes 
and electors, to whom it must be shown, might not be 
inspired with suspicion.^ 

The Archduke kft Madrid on the 4th of March, 
1569. He retired, well pleased with the results of his 
mission, not because its ostensible objects had been 
accomplished, for those had signally failed, but because 
the King had made him a present of one hundred 
thousand ducats, and had promised to espouse the 
Archduchess Anne.^ On the 26th of May, 1569, the 
Emperor addressed a final reply to Phifip, in which 
he expressly approved the King's justification of his con- 
duct.^ It was foimded, he thought, in reason and 
equity. Nevertheless, it could hardly be shown, as it 
was, to the princes and electors, and he had therefore 
modified many points which he thought might prove 
offensive.^ 

Thus ended ‘ in smoke,’ as Granvelle had foretold, 
the famous mission of Archduke Charles. The Holy 
Roman Emperor withdrew from his pompous inter- 
vention, abashed by a rebuke, but consoled by a 
promise. If it were good to be guardian of religious 
freedom in Upper and Nether Germany, it w^ 
better to be father-in-law to the King of Spain 

> Correspondance de Philippe n., ii. 817. f a- 

* Ibid., ii. 8Ti. * 
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and both tbo Indies. Hence the lame and abrupt 
conclusion. 

Cardinal Granvclle bad been very sorviccablo m this 
juncture. He had uTitten to Philip to assure him that, 
in his opinion, the Netherlands had no claim, under 
the transaction of Augsburg, to require the observance 
■within their torritor}’ of the decrees of the Empire. 
He added, that Charles the Fifth had only agreed to 
the treaty of Passau to save liis brother Ferdinand 
from ruin; tljat ho had only consented to it as Em- 
peror, and had neither directly nor indirectly includtm 
the Netherlands ■uathin its provisions. Ho stated, 
moreover, that the, Emperor had revoked- the treaty by an 
act which was never pubhshed, in consequence of the 
earnest solicitations of Ferdinand.- 
It has been seen that the King had used this opimon 
of Granvelle in the response presented to the Arch- 
duke. Although he did not condescend to an argu- 
ment, he had laid down the fact as if it were in^sput- 
able. He was still more delighted to find that Charles 
had revoked the treaty of Passau, and eagerly wioto 
to Granvelle to inquire where the secret instrument 
was to be found. ^ The Cardinal replied that it 
probably among his papers at Brussels, but that he 
doubted "whether it would be possible to fi/fid tt m Jiw 
absence.* Whether such a document ever existed, it 
is difficult to say. To perpetrate such a fraud would 
have been worthy of Charles ; to fable its perpetration 
not unworthy of the Cardinal. In either case, the 
transaction was sufficiently high-handed and exceed- 
ingly disgraceful. 

1 Correspondance de PhiUppe II.. il. 800. Gachard’s Introduc- 
tion to tom. i., clxxxvii. 

^ Correspondance do Philippe II., u. 800. 

» Ibid., ii. 842. * Ibid., 11. 860. 
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CHAPTER V 

Quarrel betrreen Alva and Queen EllEnbeth ot England — Spanish 
funds seircd by the English government — Kon-intercourse 
betTvecn England and the Xetherlands — Stringent measures 
agiiinst her«y — Continued persecutioft — ^Individual cases — 
Present of hat and srrord to Alva from the Pope — Determina- 
tion of the Governor-General to esitablish a system of arbitrary 
taxation in the provinces — ^Assembly of estates at Brussels— 
Alva's decrees laid before them — ^I’he hundredth, tenth, and 
tiftit pence — Opposition of Tiglins to the project — Estates ot 
various provinces give n reluctant consent — Determined 
resistance of Utrecht — The dty and province cited before the 
Biood-Gouncil — Sentence of confiscation and disfranchise- 
ment against both — ^Appeal to the King — Difficulty of collect- 
ing the new fax — Commutation for two years — ftojects for 
a pardon-general — ^Growing disfavour ot the Duke — ^His de- 
sire to resign liis post— Secret hostility between the Governor 
and Mglius — Altered sentiments of the President — Opinions 
expressed by Granvelle — The pardon pomponsly proclaimed 
by the Duke at Antwerp — Cliaracter of the amnesty— Dis- 
satisfaction of the people with the act — Complaints ot Alva 
to tl»e King — ^Fortunes and fate of Baron Montigny in Spain 
— His confinement at Segovia — His attempt to escape — Its 
failure — ^His mock trial — ^His wife's appeal to Philip — His 
condemnation — His secret assassination determined upon— 
Its details, as carefully prescribed and superintended by the 
King — Terrible inundation throughout the Ketherlauds — 
Immense destruction of life and property in Eriesland- 
Txjwcsteiu Castle taken by De Ruyter, by stratagem — Be- 
capturc ot the place by the Spaniards — Desperate resistance 
and death of De Enyter. 

It was very soon after the Dnke’s retnm to Brussels 
that a quarrel between himself and the Queen of 
England took place. Certain vessels, bearing roving 
commissions from the Prince of Conde, had chased 
into the ports of England some merchantmen coming 
from Spain with supplies in specie for the Spanish 
army in the Netherlands.^ The trading ships re- 
mained in harbour, not daring to leave for their 
destination, while the privateers remained in a neigh- 
bouring piort ready to pounce upon them should they 
put to sea. The commanders of the merchant fleet 
complained to the Spanish ambassador in London. 
The envoy laid tlie case before the Queen. The Queen 
promised redress, and, almost as soon ns the promise 
1 Bor. V. 272. 27S. 
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had been made, seized upon all the specie in the vessels, 
amounting to about eight hundred thousand dollars, 
and appropriated the whole to her own benefits The 
pretext for this proceeding was twofold. In the first 
place, she assured the ambassador that she had taken 
the money into her possession in order that it might 
be kept safe for her royal brother of Spain. In the 
second place, she affirmed that the money did not 
belong to the Spanish government at all, but that it 
was the property of certain Genoese merchants, from 
whom, as she had a right to do, she had borrowed it 
for a short period.^ Both these positions could hardly 
be correct, but either furnished an excellent reason for 
appropriating the funds to her own use. 

The Duke of Alva being very much in want of money, 
was furious when informed of the circumstance. He 
immediately dispatched Councillor d’AssonleviUe with 
other commissioners on a special embassy to the Queen 
of England. 2 His envoys were refused an audience, 
and the Duke was taxed with presumption in ven- 
turing, as if he had been a sovereign, to send a lega- 
tion to a crowned head.^ No satisfaction was given 
to' Alva, but a secret commissioner was dispatched to 
Spain to discuss the subject there. The ■wrath of Alva 
was not appeased by this contemptuous treatment. 
Chagrined at the loss of his funds, and stung to the 
quick by a rebuke which his arrogance had merited, 
he resorted to a high-handed measure. He issued a 
proclamation commanding the personal arrest of every 
Englishman -within the territory of the Netherlands, 
and the seizure of every article of property which could 
be found belonging to indi-viduals of that nation. ^ The 
Queen retaliated by measures of the same severity 
- against Netherlanders in England.® The Duke fol- 
lowed up his blow by a proclamation (of March 31, 
1569), in which the grievance was detailed, and strict 
non-intercourse -with England enjoined.'^ While the 

' Bor, Meteren, 67. * Ibid. Meteren, ubi sup. 

=* Bor. V. 272. 273. ■* Ibid., v. 277.- Meteren, 67, 68. 

‘ See the proclamation in Bor, v. 277-279. 

« Bor, Meteren, ubi sup. ^ ibid. 
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Queen and the Viceroy were thus eschanging blows, 
the real sufferers were, of course, the unfortunate 
Netherlanders. Between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of Elizabeth’s rapacity and Alva’s arrogance, 
the poor remains of Flemish prosperity were weUnigh 
crushed out of existence. Proclamations and com- 
missions followed hard upon each other, but it was 
not till April, 1573, that the matter was definitely 
arranged. 1 Before that day arrived, the commerce of 
the Netherlands had suffered, at the lowest computa- 
tion, a dead loss of two million florins, not a stiver of 
which was ever reimbursed to the sufferers by the 
Spanish government.^ 

Meantime, neither in the complacency of his triumph 
over WiUiam of Orange, nor in the torrent of his wrath 
against the English Queen, did the Duke for a moment 
lose sight of the chief end of his existence in the Nether- 
lands. The gibbet and the stake were loaded with 
their daily victims. The records of the period are foul 
with the perpetually renewed barbarities exercised 
against the new rehgion. To the magistrates of the 
different cities were issued fresh instructions, by which 
all municipal officers were to be guided in the dis- 
charge of their great duty. Ihey were especially 
enjoined by the Duke to take heed that Catholic mid- 
wives, and none other, should be provided for every 
parish, duly sworn to give notice within twenty-four 
hours of every birth which occurred, in order that the 
curate might instantly proceed to baptism.^ They 
were also ordered to appoint certain spies who should 
keep watch at every administration of the sacraments, 
whether public or^ private, whether at the altar or at 
death-be^, and who should report for exemplary 
punishment (that is to say, death by fire) all persons 
who made derisive or irreverential gestures, or 
who did not pay suitable honour to the said sacra- 

' Bor, V. 279. 280. Sleteren, 57, 58. 

» Meteren, 58. _ , . . 

* Instructions from the Duke of Alva to Jacques de Blonaci, 
Seigneur rie Cuinchy, gouvemour et baiUl de Toumoy et Toimsun- 
— Bxtraits des Begistres de Tournay, par Gachard, 107. 108. 
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ments.^ Furthermore, in order that not even death itself 
should cheat the tyrant of his prey, the same spies were 
to keep watch at the couch of the dying, and to give 
immediate notice to government of all persons who 
should dare to depart this life without previously 
receiving extreme unction and the holy wafer. The 
estates of such ciilprits, it was ordained, should be 
confiscated, and their bodies dragged to the public 
place of execution. 2 

An affecting case occurred in the north of Holland, 
early in this year, which, for its peculiarity, deserves 
brief mention. A poor Anabaptist, guilty of no crime 
but his fellowship with a persecuted sect, had been 
condemned to death. He had made his escape, closely 
pursued by an officer of justice, across a frozen lake. 
It was late in the winter, and the ice had become un- 
soimd. It trembled and cracked beneath his foot- 
steps, but he reached the shore in safety. The officer 
was not so fortunate. The ice gave way beneath him, 
and he sank into the lake uttering a cry for succour. 
There were none to hear him, except the fugitive whom 
he had been hunting. Dirk Willemzoon, for so was 
the Anabaptist called, instinctively obeying the dic- 
tates of a generous nature, returned, crossed the quak- 
ing and dangerous ice, at the peril of his life, extended 
his hand to his enemy, and saved him from certain 
death. Unfortunately for human nature, it cannot 
be added that the generosity of the action was met by 
a corresponding heroism. The offieer was desirous, it 
is true, of avoiding the responsibility of sacrificing the 
preserver of his fife, but the burgomaster of Asperen 
sternly reminded him to remember his oath. He 
accorffingly arrested the fugitive, who, on the 16th of 

’ ‘ a coinmettro certains personnages pour 6tre presents 

au port et administration des Saints Sacremcnts, tant de I’autel 
quo do I’oxtrSmo onction, it I'etlct de remarquer ceux qui leraient 

pcstes on mines dfrisiorcs ou irT6v6rencieux et d’en provo- 

quer la punltlon exemplaire,’ etc. — Extraits des Eegistres de 
Tournay, par Gachard, 107, 108. 

’ ‘ 2. A dfinonccr ceux qui dCciidcniient sans s’Ctre fait ad- 
mlnistrer les Saints Saercments, Icurs Mens devant (ire confUgui* 
ft leuTt corpt portU au lieu public desCini pour la justice.’ — Ibid. 
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May following, was burned to death under the mo 3 t 
lingering tortures. ^ 

Almost at the same time four clergymen, the eldest 
seventy years of age, were executed at the Hague, after 
an imprisonment of three years. All were of blame- 
less lives, having committed no crime save that of 
having favoured the Reformation. As they were men 
of some local eminence, it was determined that they 
should be executed with solemnity. They were con- 
demned to the flames, and as they were of the ecclesi- 
astical profession, it was necessary before execution 
that their personal sanctity should be removed. 
Accordingly, on the 27th May, attired in the gorgeous 
robes of high mass, they were brought before the 
Bishop of Bois le Due. The prelate, with a pair of 
scissors, cut a look of hair from each of their heads. 
He then scraped their crowns and the tips of their 
fingers with a little silver knife very gently, and with- 
out inflicting the least injury. The mystic oil of con- 
secration was thus supposed to be sufficiently removed. 
The prelate then proceeded to disrobe the victims, 
sa 3 dng to each one as he did so, ‘ Eximo tibi vestem 
jiistitiae, quem volens abjecisti to which the oldest 
pastor, Arent Dirkzoon, stoutly replied, ‘ Imo vestem 
injustitiae' The bishop having thus completed the 
solemn farce of desecration, delivered the prisoners 
to the Blood-Council, begging that they might be 
handled very gently. Three days afterwards they 
were all executed at the stake, having, however, re- 
ceived the indulgence of being strangled before being 
thrown into the flames. - 

It was precisely at this moment, while the agents 
of the Duke’s government were thus zealously en- 
forcing his decrees, that a special messenger arrived 
from the Pope, bringing as a present to Alva a jewelled 
hat and sword. ^ It was a gift rarely conferred by the 
Church, and never save upon the highest dignitaries, 
or upon those who had merited her most signal rewards 

1 Gerard Brandt, Hist, der Relormatie, sect, i., b. x., 500. 

* Bor, V. 312, 313. Hoofd, v. 199, 200. 

> Bor, V. 270. Strada, lib. vii., 347. 
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by tbe most shining exploits in her defence^ The 
Duke -was requested, in the autograph letter from his 
Holiness which accompanied the presents, ‘ to re- 
member, when he put the hat upon his head, that he 
was guarded with it as with a helmet of righteousness, 
and with the shield of God’s help, inficating the 
heavenly crown which was ready for all princes who 
support the Holy Church and the Roman Catholic 
faith.’ 2 The motto on the sword ran as follows: 

‘ j 4 ccipe sanctum gladium, munus a Deo in quo dejicies 
ad nersarios populi mei Israel.'^ 

The Viceroy of Phihp, thus stimulated to persevere 
in his master’s precepts by the Vicegerent of Christ, 
was not hkely to swerve from his path, nor to flinch 
from his work. It was beyond the power of man’s 
ingenuity to add any fresh features of horror to the 
religious persecution under which the provinces were 
groaning, but a new attack could be made upon the 
poor remains of their wealth. 

The Duke had been dissatisfied ivith the results of 
his financial arrangements. The confiscation of 
banished and murdered heretics had not proved the 
inexhaustible mine he had boasted. The stream of 
gold which was to flow perennially into the Spanish 
' coSers, soon ceased to flow at all. This was inevitable. 
Confiscations must, of necessity, offer but a precarious 
supply to any treasury. It was only the frenzy of an 
Alva which coiild imagine it possible to derive a per- 
manent revenue from such a source. It was, however, 
not to be expected that this man, whose tyranny 
amounted to insanity, could comprehend the intimate 
connexion between the interests of a people and those 
of its rulers, and he was determined to exhibit, by 
still more fierce and ludicrous experiments, how 
easily a great soldier may become a very paltry 
financier. 

His scheme was nothing more than the substitution 
of an arbitrary system of taxation by the Crown for 

> StraUa, Ub. vii., 347, 348. * Bor, v. 270, 271. 

® Mendoza. 100. 
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tlie legal and constitutional right of the provinces to 
tax themselves. It nus not a very original thought, 
but it -was certainly a bold one. For although a 
country so prostrate might suffer the imposition of 
any fresh amount of t^anny, yet it vras doubtful 
vhether she had sufficient strength remaining to bear 
the veight after it had been imposed. It vas certain, 
moreover, that the new system would create a more 
general outcry than any which had been elicited even 
by the religious persecution. There were many in- 
habitants who were earnest and sincere Catholics, and 
who therefore considered themselves safe from the 
hangman’s hands, while there were none who could 
hope to escape the gripe of the new tax-gatherers. 
Yet the Governor was not the man to be daunted by 
the probable unpopularity of the measure. Courage 
he possessed in more than mortal proportion. He 
seemed to have set himself to the task of ascertaining 
the exact capacity of the country for wretchedness. 
He was resolved accurately to gauge its width and 
its depth ; to know how much of physical and moral 
misery might be accumulated within its limits, before 
it should be full to overflowing. Every man, woman, 
and child in the country had been solemnly condemned 
to death ; and arbitrary executions, in pursuance of 
that sentence, had been daily taking place. Millions 
of property had been confiscated, wlffie the most for- 
tunate and industrious, as well as the bravest of the 
Netherlanders, were wandering penniless in distant 
lands. Still the blows, however recklessly distributed, 
had not struck every head. The inhabitants had been 
decimated, not aimihilated, and the productive energy 
of the country, which for centuries had possessed so 
much vitality, was even yet not totally extinct In 
the wreck of their social happiness, in the utter ovet- 
throw of their pohtical freedom, they had still pre- 
served the shadow, at least, of one great bulwark . 
against despotism. The king could impose no tax.^ 

The ‘ Joj^ense Entree ’ of Brabant, as well as the 
> Bentivoglio, lib. v., 82. See also Introduction to this vork. 
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constitutions of Flanders, Holland, Utrecht, and all 
the other provinces, expressly prescribed the manner 
in which the requisite funds for government should 
be raised. The sovereign or his stadtholder was to 
appear before the estates in person, and make his 
request for money. It was for the estates, after con- 
sultation with their constituents, to decide whether 
or not this petition (Bede) should be granted, and 
should a single branch decline compliance, the monarch 
was to wait with patience for a more favourable 
moment. 1 Such had been the regular practice in the 
Netherlands, nor had the reigning houses often had 
occasion to accuse the estates of parsimony. It was, 
however, not wonderful that the Duke of Alva should 
be impatient at the continued existence of this pro- 
vincial privilege. A country of condemned criminals, 
a nation whose universal neck might at any moment 
be laid upon the block without ceremony, seemed 
hardly fit to hold the purse-strings, and to dispense 
alms to its monarch. The Viceroy was impatient at 
this arrogant vestige of constitutional Hberty. More- 
over, although he had taken from the Netherlands 
nearly all tie attributes of freemen, he was unwilling 
that they should enjoy the principal privilege of slaves, 
•that of being fed and guarded at their master’s ex- 
pense. He had therefore summoned a general assembly 
of the provincial estates in Brussels, and on the 20th of 
March, 1569, had caused the following decrees to be 
laid before them.^ 

_A tax of the hundredth penny, or one per cent., was 
laid upon all property, real and personal, to be col- 
lected instantly. This impost, however, was not per- 
petual, but only to be paid once, unless, of course, it 
should suit the same arbitrary power by which it was 
assessed to require it a second time. 

A tax of the twentieth penny, or five per cent., was 
laid upon every transfer of real estate. This imposi- 
tion was perpetual. 

^ Bentivoglio, lib. v., 82. See also Introduction to this work. — 
see also Kluit, Hist., derHoll. Staatsregering, andViglii Comment, 
renxm actarum super imp. Dec. Den., o. vi. ^ Bor, v. 279, 280. 
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Thirdly, a tex of the tenth penny, or ten per cent., 
vras assessed vpon ei>crt/ article of merchandise or per- 
so7ial property to be pat'd as oftcti as it should be sold. 
This tax -was likevrise to bo perpetual.^ 

The consternation in the assembly when these enor- 
mous propositions were heard, can be easily imagined. 
People may differ about religious dogmas. In the 
most bigoted per'secutions there will always be many 
wlio, from conscientious although misguided motives, 
heartily espouse the cause of the bigot. Moreover, 
although resistance to tyranny in matters of faith is 
always the most ardent of smuggles, and is supported 
by the most sublime principle in our nature, yet all 
men are not of the sterner stuff of which martyrs arc 
fashioned. In questions relating to the world above, 
many may be seduced from their convictions by in- 
terest, or forced into apostasy by violence. Human 
nature is often malleable or fusible, where religious 
interests are concerned, but in affairs material and 
financial opposition to tyranny is apt to be un;mi- 
mous. 

The interests of commerce and manufacture, when 
brought iirto conflict with those of religion, had often 
proved victorious iu the Netherlands. This now 
measure, however — this arbitrary and prodigious 
system of taxation, stnick borne to every fireside. 
No individual, however adroit or time-serving, could 
parry the blow by -which all were cnisbed. 

It was most unanswerably maintained in the as- 
sembly, tliat this tenth and twentieth penn}' would 
utterly destroy the trade and the manufactures of the 
coimtry.- The hundredth penny, or the one per cent, 
assessment on all property throughout the land, al- 
though a severe subsidy, might bo borne -with for once. 
To pay, however, a twentieth part of the full value of 
a house to the government as often ns the house was 
sold, was a most intolerable imposition. A _ house 
might be sold twenty times in a year, and in the 

> Bor, V. 279. 2S0. 

5 Ibid.. V. 2S3-2S5. ViRlii Cotniii. Doc. Denniii. ?. v. 
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course, therefore, of the year be confiscated in its 
whole value. It amoimted either to a prohibition of 
all transfers of real estate, or to an eventual surrender 
of its price. 

As to the tenth penny upon articles of merchandise, 
to he paid by the vendor at every sale, the scheme was 
monstrous. All trade and manufactimes must,, of 
necessity, expire, at the very first attempt to put it 
in execution.^ Quick transfers and unfettered move- 
ments being the nerves and muscles of commerce, it 
was impossible for it long to sirrvive the paralysis of 
such a tax. The impost could never be collected, and 
would only produce an entire prostration of industry. 
It could by no possibility enrich the government. ^ 

The lUng could not derive wealth from the ruin of 
his subjects ; yet to establish such a system was the 
stem and absurd determination of the Governor- 
General. To the keen and vivid representations of 
Viglius, who repeatedly exhibited all that was oppres- 


' Bor, V. 283-285. Vigil) Comm. Dec. Denarii, s. v. 

’ While occupied ^vith his attempts to enforce this tax, the Duke 
established a commission to inquire into the value of the manufac- 
turing industry of the provinces. In the year 1570 the aggregate 
‘'Mual value of manufactured articles was calculated at forty-flvo 
raillions of florins (44,864,883 fl.). Prom this estimate, however, 
Luxemburg, Gueldres, Zeland, and the provinces beyond the 
were excluded. 

The returns for the others were thus stated ; 

Brabant .... 11,197,416 florins. 

Flanders .... 10,407,891 

Valenciennes .... 6,223,980 

Tournay - - , - - 2,369.200 

Holland - , - - - 2,029,148 

Lille, Douav, and Orchies - - 8,883,098 

Hainault .... 1,982,540 

Malincs .... 262,880 

Utrecht .... 734,900 

Overyssel .... 1 , 610,260 

Namur ..... 454,980 

Friesl.and .... 196,200 

Artois - ... . . 1,718,790 

,B<U)om de Fr.anco MS., ii., c. x. Upon this flourishing state 
01 the manufacturing interest, notwithstanding the oppression 
10 which the country had so long been subjected, the Duke in- 
onigcd in golden dreams. ' Oircs le Ducq considerant par.ee calcul 
I importance du duxiime denier, chaioitillc doucement de I’espfrancfi 
on ue 1 imagination du proufllt, pressa fort cn I'annSe 1570 les 
chats Bur le lOeme denier.' — Ibid. 
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(give and all that was impossible in the tax, he answered 
simply that it was nothing more nor less than the 
Spanish’* alcabala,’ and that he derived 60,000 ducats 
yearly from its imposition in his o-wn city of Alva.^ 
Viglius was upon this occasion in opposition to the 
Duke. It is but justice to state that the learned 
jurisconsult manfully and repeatedly confronted the 
wrath of his superior in many a furious discussion in 
council upon the subject. He had never attempted 
to oppose the religious persecution, but he was roused 
at last by the threatened destruction of all the material 
interests of the land. He confronted the tyrant with 
courage, sustained perhaps by the knowledge that the 
proposed plan was not the King’s, but the Governor’s. 
He knew that it was openly ridiculed in Madrid, ^ and 
that Philip, although he would probably never de- 
nounce it in terms, was certainly not eager for its 
execution. The President enlarged upon the differ- 
ence which existed between the condition of a sparsely 
peopled country of herdsmen and labourers in Spain, 
and the densely-thronged and bustling cities of the 
Netherlands. If the Duke collected 60,000 ducats 
yearly from the alcabala in Alva, he could only offer 
him his congratulations, but could not help assuring 
him that the tax would prove an impossibility in the 
pro-vdnces.^ To his argument that the impost would 
fall with severity not upon the highest nor the lowest 
classes of society, neither upon the great nobility and 
clergy nor on the rustic population, but on the mer- 
chants and manufacturers, it was answered by the 
President that it was not desirable to rob Saint Peter’s 
altar in order to build one to Saint Paul.'* It might 
have been simpler to suggest that the consumer would 
pay the tax, supposing that it was ever paid at all, 
but the axiom was not so familiar three centuries ago 
as now. 

Meantime, the report of the deputies to the assembly 
on their return to their constituents had created 

^ Viglu'coTnni. Dec. Denarii, s. 6. 
a V. d. Vynckt, Dl. H. 118. 

* VigUi Comm. Deo. Den., a. vii. 10. 
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intense excitement and alarm. Petition after petition, 
report after report, poured in upon the government. 
There was a cry of despair, and almost of defiance, 
which had not been elicited by former agonies. To 
induce, however, a more favourable disposition on 
the part of the Duke, the hundredth peimy, once for 
all, was conceded by the estates.^ The tenth and 
twentieth occasioned severe and protracted struggles, 
until the various assemblies of the patrimonial pro- 
vinces, one after another, exhausted, frightened, and 
hoping that no serious effort would be made to collect 
the tax, consented, under certain restrictions, to its 
imposition. 2 The principal conditions were a protest 
against the legality of the proceeding, and the pro- 
vision that the consent of no province should be valid 
until that of aU had been obtained.^ Holland, too, 
was induced to give in its adhesion, although the 
city of Amsterdam long withheld its consent ; but 
the city and province of Utrecht were inexorable.^ 

They offered a handsome sum in commutation, 
increasing the sum first proposed from 70,000 to 200,000 
florins, but they resolutely refused to be saddled with 
this permanent tax. Their stout resistance was 
destined to cost them dear. In the course of a few 
months Alva, finding them still resolute in their refusal, 
quartered the regiment of Lombardy upon them, and 
employed other coercive measures to bring them to 
reason.® The rude, insolent, unpaid, and therefore 
insubordinate soldiery were billeted in every house in 
the city, so that the insults which the population were 
made to suffer by the intrusion of these ruffians at 
their firesides would soon, it was thought, compel the 
assent of the province to the tax.® It was not so, 
however. The city and the province remained staunch 
in their opposition. Accordingly, at the close of the 
year (16th December, 1569) the estates were sum- 
moned to appear within fourteen days before the 
Blood-Cotmcil.'^ At the appointed time the procureur- 

, ' Bor. V. 286. * Ibid. ’ Ibid. * Ibid., v. 286 287 
‘ Ibid., V. 288, * Ibid. i Hoofd, v. 196. Bor, v. 291. 
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moment almost enough innocent blood bad been sbed. 
At any rate be suffered tbe legates from Utrecbt to 
retumA not -witb tbeir petition granted, but at least 
■sritb tbeir beads upon tbeir sboSders. Early in the 
foUoAving year, tbe provinces stiff remaining under 
martial law, aU tbe Utrecbt charters were taken into 
tbe possession of government, and deposited in the 
castle of Vredenberg.2 It was not tiff after tbe depar- 
ture of Alva, that they were restored, according to 
royal command, by the new governor, RequesensA 
By tbe middle of the year 1569, Alva wrote to the 
King, with great cheerfulness of tone, announcing that 
tbe estates of tbe provinces had all consented to the 
tax. He congratulated bis Majesty upon the fact 
that his income might thenceforth be enjoyed in 
perpetuity, and that it would bring at least two 
millions yearly into bis coffers, over and above the 
expenses of government. The hundredth penny, as 
be calculated, would amount to at least five millions.* 
He was, however, very premature in bis triumph, 
for tbe estates were not long in withdrawing a con- 
cession which had either been wrung from them by 
violence or filched from them by misrepresentation. 
Taking the groimd that the assent of all had been 
stiptilated before that of any one should be esteemed 
valid, every province now refused to enforce or permit 
the collection of the tenth or the twentieth penny 
within their limits. Dire were the threatenings and 
the wrath of the Viceroy, painfully protracted the 
renewed negotiations wi^ the estates. At last, a 
compromise was effected, and the final struggle post- 
pone Late in the summer it was agreed that the 
provinces should pay two millions yearly for the two 
following years, tbe term to expire on the month of 
August, 1571. Tiff that period, therefore, there was 
comparative repose upon tbe subject.^ _ 

The question of a general pardon bad been agitated 


> Bor, r. S26-32S. ct seq. 
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for more than a year, both in Brussels and Madrid. 
Viglius, who’ knew his countrymen better than the 
Viceroy knew them, had written frequently to his 
friend Hopper, on the propriety of at once proclaim- 
ing an amnesty.^ There had also been many con- 
ferences between himself and the Duke of Alva, and 
he had furnished more than one draught for the 
proposed measure. ^ The President knew full well 
that the point had been reached beyond which the 
force of tyranny could go no further. All additional 
pressure, he felt sure, could only produce reaction, 
the' effect of which might be to drive the Spaniards 
from the Netherlands. There might then be another 
game to play. The heads of those who had so assidu- 
ously served the government throughout its terrible 
career might, in their turn, be brought to the block, 
and their estates be made to enrich the treasiuy. 
Moreover, there were symptoms that Alva’s favour 
was on the wane. The King had not been struck 
with the merits of the new financial measures, and had 
expressed much anxiety lest the trade of the country 
should suffer. 3 The Duke was known to be desirous 
of his recall. His health was broken, he felt that he 
was bitterly detested throughout the country, and he 
was certain that his enemies at Madrid were fast 
undermining his credit. He seemed also to have a 
dim suspicion that his mission was accomplished in 
the Netherlands ; that as much blood had been shed 
at present as the land could easily absorb. He wrote 
urgently and even piteously to Philip, on the subject 
of his return. ‘ Were your Majesty only pleased to 
take me from this coimtry,’ he said, ‘ I should esteem 
it as great a favour as if your Majesty had given me 
life.’^ He swore ‘ by the soul of the Duchess,’ tha-t he 
‘ would ' rather be cut into little pieces ’ than retire 
from his post were his presence necessary,® but he 
expressed the opinion that through his exertions 
affairs had been placed in such train that they; were 

1 'Epiat. ad Joach. Hopp., 82-110. '2 Ibid; 110.‘ 
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sure to roll on smoothly to the end of time. ‘At 
present, and for the future,’ he wrote, ‘ your Majesty 
is and will be more strictly obeyed than any of your 
predecessors adding, with insane self-complacency, 
‘ and all this has been accomplished without violence.’^ 
He also assured his Majesty as to the prosperous 
condition of financial affairs. His tax was to work 
wonders. He had conversed with capitah'sts who had 
offered him four millions yearly for the tenth penny, 
but he had refused, because he estimated the product 
at a much higher figure.- The hundredth penny 
could not be rated lower than five millions. It was 
obvious, therefore, that instead of remitting funds 
to the provinces, his Majesty would, for the future, 
derive from them a steady and enormous income.^ 
Moreover, he assured the King that there was at 
present no one to inspire anxiety from within or 
without. The only great noble of note in the country 
was the Duke of Aerschot, who was devoted to his 
Majesty, and who, moreover, ' amounted to very 
little,’ as the King well knew.^ As for the Prince of 
Orange, he would have business enough in keeping 
out of the clutches of his creditors. They had nothing 
to fear from Germany. England would do nothing 
as long as Germany was quiet ; and France was sunk 
too low to be feared at all.® 

Such being the sentiments of the Duke, the King 
was ah-eady considering the propriety of appointing 
his successor. All this was kno'wn to the President. 


He felt instinctively that more clemency was to be 
expected from that successor, whoever he might be ; 
and he was satisfied, therefore, that ho would at least 
not be injuring his own position by inclim'ng at this 
late hour to the side of mercy. His opposition to the 
tenth and twentieth penny had already established a 
breach between himself and the Viceroy, but ho felt 
secretly comforted by the reflection that the King 
was probably on the same side with himself. Alva 


> Corrcspoodanco do Philippe II., li. 061. 
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still spoke of him, to be sure, both in public and private, 
with approbation ; taking occasion to commend him 
frequently, in his private letters, as a servant upright 
and zealous, as a living register,^ without whose uni- 
versal knowledge of things and persons he should 
hardly know which way to turn. The President, how- 
ever, was growing weary of his o^vn sycophancy. He 
begged his friend Joachim to take his part, if his ex- 
cellency should write unfavourably about his conduct 
to the King. He seemed to have changed his views 
of the man concerning whose ‘ prudence and gentle- 
ness ’ he could once turn so many fine periods. He 
even expressed some anxiety lest doubts should begin 
to be entertained as to the perfect clemency of the 
King’s character. ‘ Here is so much confiscation and 
bloodshed going on,’ said he, ‘ that some taint of cruelty 
or avarice may chance to bespatter the robe of hia 
Majesty.’ He also confessed that he had occasionally 
read in history of greater benignity than was now 
exercised against the poor Netherlanders. Had the- 
learned Frisian arrived at these humane conclusions 
at a somewhat earlier day, it might perhaps have been 
better for himself and for his fatherland. Had he- 
served his country as faithfully as he had served Time, 
and Philip, and Alva, his lands would not . have beeu 
so broad, nor his dignities so numerous, but he would 
not have been obliged, in his old age, to exclaim, ^vith 
Avhimsical petulance, that ‘ the faithful servant is- 
always a perpetual ass.’^ 

It was now certain that an act of amnesty was in 
contemplation by the lidng. Viglius had furnished 
several plans, which, however, had been so much dis- 
figmed by the numerous exceptions suggested by Alva,, 
that the President could scarce recognize his work. 
Granvelle, too, had frequently imged the pardon ou 
tlie attention of Philip. ^ The Cardinal was too astute 
not to perceive that the time had arrived when a con- 

' Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 824. 
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tinued severity could only defeat its o-mi work. He 
felt that the country could not he rendered more 
abject, the spirit of patriotism more apparently extinct. 
A shorv of clemency, rrhich rrould now cost nothing, 
and would mean nothing, might be more effective than 
this profuse and wanton bloodshed. 

He saw plainly that the brutahty of Alva had already 
overshot the mark. Too politic, however, openly to 
reprove so powerful a functionary, he continued to 
speak of lum and of his administration to Philip in 
terms of exalted eulogy. He was a ‘ sage seignior,’ 
a prudent governor, one on whom his Majesty could 
entirely repose. He was a man of long experience, 
trained ail his life to affairs, and perfectly capable of 
giving a good account of everything to which he turned 
Iris hands. ^ He admitted, however, to other corre- 
spondents, that the administration of the sage seignior, 
on whom his Jlajesty could so implicitly rely, had at 
last ‘ brought the provinces into a deplorable condi- 
tion.’^ 

Four different forms of pardon had been sent from 
Madrid, toward the close of 1569.® Prom these four 
the Duke was to select one, and carefully destroy the 
other three. It was not, however, till July of the fol- 
lowing year that the choice was made, and the Viceroy 
in readiness to announce the pardon. On the 14th of 
that month a great festival was held at Antwerp, for 
the pmpose of solemnly proclaiming the long-expected 
amnesty.* In the morning the Duke, accompanied by 
a brilliant staff, and by a long procession of clergy in 
their gorgeous robes, paraded through the streets of 
the commercial capital, to offer up prayers and hear 
mass in the cathedral. The Bishop of Arras then 
began a sermon upon the blessings of mercy, with a 
running commentary upon the royal clemency about 
to be exhibited. In the very outset, however, of his 
discourse, he was seized with convulsions, which re- 

J Correspondance de Philippe IX, il. 702, S09, 84-1, cte.. etc. 
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quired his removal from the pulpit an incident which 
was not considered of felicitous augury. In the after- 
noon, the Duke, with his suite appeared upon the 
square in front of the Town House. .Here a large 
scaffolding or theatre had been erected. The plat- 
form and the steps which led to it were covered with 
scarlet cloth. A throne, covered with cloth of gold, 
was arranged in the most elevated position for the 
Duke. 2 On the steps immediately below him were 
placed two of the most beautiful women in Antwerp,^ 
clad in allegorical garments to represent righteousness 
and peace. The staircase and platform were lined 
with officers, the square was beset with troops, and 
filled to its utmost verge with an expectant crowd of 
citizens. Toward the close of a summer’s afternoon, 
the Duke, wearing^ the famous hat and sword of the 
Pope, took his seat on the throne with all the airs of 
royalty. After a few preliminary ceremonies, a civil 
functionary, standing between two heralds, then re- 
cited the long-expected act of grace. His reading, 
however, was so indistinct, that few save the soldiers 
in the immediate vicinity of the platform could hear 
a word of the document.® 

This effect was, perhaps, intentional. Certainly but 
little enthusiasm could be expected from the crowd, 
had the text of the amnesty been heard. It consisted 
of three parts — a recitation of the wrongs committed, 
a statement of the terms of pardon, and a long list of 
exceptions. All the sins of omission and commission, 
the heresy, the public preaching, the image-breaking, 
the compromise, the confederacy, the rebellion, were 
painted in lively colours. Pardon, however, was 
offered to all those who had not rendered themselves 
liable to positive impeachment, in case they should 
make their peace with the Church before the expira- 
tion of two months, and, by confession and repentance 
obtain their absolution.® The exceptions, however, 

1 Strada, de Bell. Belgic., lib. vii. 353, 354. 

’ Bor, V. 319. Hoofd, v. 201. Strada, lib. vii. 354. 
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occupied tlie greater part of the document. When 
the general act of condemnation had been fulminated 
by which all Netherlanders were sentenced to death, 
the exceptions had been very few, and all the indi- 
, viduals mentioned by name,^^ In the act of pardon, 
the exceptions comprehended so many classes of in- 
habitants, that it was impossible for any individual to 
escape a place in some one of the categories, whenever 
it should please the government to take his life. Ex- 
pressly excluded from the benefit of the act were all 
ministers, teachers, dogmatizers, and all who had 
favoured, and harboured such dogmatizers and preachers ; 
all those in the least degree imph'cated in the image- 
breaking ; all who had ever been individually suspected 
of heresy or schism ; all who had ever signed or favoured 
the compromise or the petition to the Regent ; all those 
who had taken up arms, contributed money, distributed 
tracts ; all those in any manner chargeable with mis- 
prision, or who had failed to denounce those guilty of 
heresy. AH persons, however, who were included in 
any of these classes of exceptions might report them- 
selves within six months, when, upon confession of 
their crime, they might hope for a favourable considera- 
tion of their case.- 

Such, in brief, and stripped of its verbiage, was this 
amnesty for which the Netherlands had so long been 
hoping. By its provisions, not a man or woman was 
pardoned who had ever committed a fault. The inno- 
cent alone were forgiven. Even they were not sure 
of mercy, unless they should obtain full absolution 
from the Pope. More certainly than ever would the 
accustomed rigour be dealt to all who had committed 
any of those positive acta for which so many had 
already lost their heads. The clause by which a pos- 
sibility of pardon was hinted to such criminals, pro- 
vided they would confess and surrender, was justly 
regarded as a trap. No one was deceived by it. No 
man, after the experience of the last three yearn, 
would voluntarily thrust his head into the lion’s 
Bor. V. 320, 321. - Ibid. 
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moutF, in order to fix it more firmly upon his shoulders. 
No man who had effected his escape was likely to play 
informer against himself, in hope of obtaining a pardon 
from which all but the most sincere and zealous Catho- 
lics were in reality excepted. 

The murmur and discontent were universal, there- 
fore, as soon as the terms of the act became known. 
Alva wrote to the King, to be sure, ‘ that the people 
were entirely satisfied, save only the demagogues, who 
could toletate no single exception from the amnesty ^ 
but he could neither deceive his sovereign nor himself 
by such statements. Certainly, Phihp was totally dis- 
appointed in the effect which he had anticipated from 
the measure. He had thought ‘ it would stop the 
mouths of many people.’ ^ On the contrary, every 
mouth in the Netherlands became vociferous to de- 
nounce the hypocrisy by which a new act of con- 
demnation had been promulgated under the name of 
a pardon. Viglius, who had drawn up an instrument 
of much ampler clemency, was far from satisfied with 
the measure which had been adopted, ‘ Certainly,’ 
he wrote to his confidant, ‘ a more benignant measure 
was to be expected from so merciful a Prime. After 
four years have past, to reserve for punishment and 
for execution aU those who during the tumult did not, 
through weakness of mind, render as much service to 
government as brave men might have offered, is alto- 
gether unexampled.’^ 

Alva could not long affect to believe in the people’s 
satisfaction. He soon wrote to the King, acknow- 
ledging that the impression produced by the pardon 
was far from favourable. He attributed much , evil 
effect to the severe censure which was openly pro- 
nounced upon the act by members, of the government, 
both in Spain and the Netherlands.^ He complained 

^ Correspondanoe de Philippe II., ii. 965. — ‘ Con gran contenta- 
jniento de pueblo, aunque los que el gobieman no le han tenido 
tanto, porque no quisieron excepcion ninguna.' 
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that Hopper had written to Viglius, that ‘ the most 
severe of the four forms of pardon transmitted had 
been selected j’ the fact being, that the most lenient 
one had been adopted.^ If this were so, whose imagi- 
nation is powerful enough to portray the three which 
had been burned, ' and which, although more severe 
than the fierce document promulgated, were still 
entitled acts of pardon ? The Duke spoke bitterly 
of the manner in which influential persons in Madrid 
had openly abominated the cruel form of amnesty 
which had been decreed. 2 His authority in- the 
Netherlands was already sufficiently weakened, he 
said, and such censure upon his actions from head- 
quarters did not tend to improve it. ‘ In truth,’ he 
Eidded, almost pathetically, '^it is not wonderful that 
the whole nation should be ill-disposed towards me, 
for I certainly have done nothing to make them 
love 'me. At the same time, such language trans- 
mitted from Madrid does not increase their tender- 
ness.’3 

In short, viewed as a measure by which government, 
without disarming itself of its terrible powers, was to 
pacify the popular mind, the amnesty was a failure. 
Viewed as a net, by which fresh victims should be 
enticed to entangle themselves, who had already made 
. their way into the distant atmosphere of liberty, it 
was equally unsuccessful. A few very obscure indi- 
viduals made their appearance to claim the benefit of 
the act, before the six months had expired. With 
these it was thought expedient to deal gently, but no 
one was deceived by such clemency. As the common 
people expressed themselves, the net was not spread 
on that occasion for finches.'* 

The wits of the Netherlands, seeking reUef from their 
wretched condition in a still more -wretched quibble, ' 

■ ' * Correspondance de Philippe II., U. 1007. 

- ' Los Esp.'vfioles en el consejo abominaron do tal forma de 
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transposed two letters of the word Pardona, and re- 
baptized the new measure Pandora. ^ The conceit was 
not without meaning. The amnesty, descending from 
supernal regions, had been ushered into the presence 
of mortals as a messenger laden with heaverJy gifts. 
The casket, when opened, had diffused curses instead 
of blessiiigs. There, however, the classical analogy 
ended, for it would have puzzled aU the pedants of 
Louvain to discover Hope lurking, under any disgitise, 
within the clauses of the pardon. 

Very soon after the promulgation of this celebrated 
act, the new bride bf Philip, Anne of Austria, passed 
through the Netherlands, on her way to Madrid. 
During her brief stay in Brussels, she granted an 
interview to the Dowager C!ountess of Hom.^ That 
unhappy lady, having seen her eldest son, the head 
of her illustrious house, so recently perish on the 
scaffold, wished to make a last effort in behalf of the 
remaining one, then closely confined in the prison of 
Segovia. The Archduchess solemnly promised that 
his release should be the first boon which she would 
request of her royal bridegroom, and the bereaved 
Countess retired almost with a hope.® 

A short digression must here be allowed, to narrate 
the remaining fortunes of that son, the ill-starred 
Seigneur de Montigny. His mission to Madrid in 
company of the Marquis Berghen has been related in 
a . previous volume. The last and most melancholy 
scene in the life of his feUow-envoy has been described 
in a recent chapter. After that ominous event, 
Montigny became most ■ anxious to effect his retreat 
from Spain. He had been separated more than a 
year from his few months’ bride. He was not im- 
prisoned, but he felt himself under the most rigid 
although secret inspection. It was utterly impossible 
for him to obtain leave to return, or to take his 
departure without permission. On one occasion, 

’ Hoofd, V. 202. See also Bor, v. S21. 
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having left the city accidentally for a ride on horseback 
to an adjoining village, he found himself surrounded 
by an unexpected escort of forty troopers. Still, 
however, the King retained a smiling mien. To 
Montigny’s repeated and urgent requests for dis- 
missal, Philip graciously urged his desire for a. con- 
tinuance of his visit. He was requested to remain 
in order to accompany his sovereign upon that journey 
to the Netherlands which would not be much longer 
delayed.^ In his impatience anything seemed prefer- 
able to the state of suspense in which he was made to 
linger. He eagerly offered, if he were accused or sus- 
pected of crime, to surrender himself to imprisonment 
if he only could be brought to trial. ^ Soon after 
Alva’s arrival in the Netherlands, the first part of this 
offer was accepted. No sooner were the arrests of 
Egmont and Horn known in Madrid, than Montigny 
was deprived of his liberty, and closely confined in 
the alcazar of Segovia. ^ Here he remained imprisoned 
for eight or nine months in a high tower, with no 
attendant save a young page, Arthur de Munter, who 
had accompanied him from the Netherlands.'* Eight 
men-at-arms were expressly employed to watch over 
him and to prevent his escape. 

One day towards the middle of July, 1568, a band 
of pilgrims, some of them in Flemish attire, went 
through the streets of Segovia. They were chanting, 
as was customary on such occasions, a low, monotonous 
song, in which Montigny, who happened to be. listen- 
ing, suddenly recognized the language of his father* 
land. His surprise was still greater when, upon 
paying closer attention, he distinguished the terrible 
meaning of the song. The pretended pilgrims, having 
no other means of communication with the prisoner, 
were singing for his information the tragic fates of 
his brother. Count Horn, and of his friend, ^ Count 
Egmont. Mingled with the strain were warnings of 
his O'wn approaching doom, if he were not able to 

' Meteren, iii. 54. ’ Ibid., I. 63, 64. 
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effect his escape before it should be too late. Thus by 
this friendly masquerade did Montigny learn the fate 
of his brother, ■which otherwise, in that land of terrible 
secrecy, might have been concealed from him for 
ever.^ 

The hint as to his own preservation was not lost 
upon him, and he at once set about a plan of escape. 
He succeeded in gaining over to his interests one of 
the eight soldiers by whom he was guarded, and he 
was thus enabled to communicate with many of his 
own adherents "without the prison walls. His major- 
domo had previously been permitted to furnish his 
master’s table with provisions dressed by his own 
cook. A correspondence was now carried on by 
means of letters concealed within the loaves of bread 
sent daily to the prisoner. ^ In the same way files 
were pro'dded for sawing through his window -bars. ^ 
A very delicate ladder of ropes, by which he was to 
effect his escape into the court below, was also trans- 
mitted. The plan had been completely arranged. A 
certain Pole employed in the enterprise was to be at 
Hemani, "with horses in readiness to convey them 
to San Sebastian.^ There a sloop had been engaged, 
and was waiting their arrival. Montigny accordingly 
in a letter enclosed -within a loaf of bread — the last, 
as he hoped, which he should break in prison — was 
instructed, after cutting off his beard and otherwise 
disguising his person, to execute his plan and join his 
confederates at Hemani.® Unfortunately, the major- 
domo of Montigny was in love. Upon the eve of 
departure from Spain, his farewell interview with his 
mistress was so much protracted that the care of 
sending the bread was left to another. The substitute 
managed so unskilfully that the loaf was brought to 
the commandant of the castle, and not to the prisoner. 
The commandant broke the bread, discovered the 
letter, and became master of the whole plot. All 
persons engaged in the enterprise were immediately 

' Hoofd, V. 172. 
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condemned to death, and the Spanish soldier 
executed -ndthout delay. The others being con- 
sidered, on account of their loyalty to their master, 
as deserving a commutation of punishment,, were 
sent to the galleys. The major-domo, whose ill- 
timed gallantry had thus cost Montigny his liberty, 
received two hundred lashes in addition. All, 
however, were eventually released from imprison- 
ment.^ 

The unfortunate gentleman was now kept in still 
closer confinement in his lonely tower. As all his 
adherents had been disposed of, he could no longer 
entertain a hope of escape. In the autumn of this 
year (1568) it was thought expedient by Alva to bring 
his case formally before the Blood-Council. Montigny 
had committed no crime, but he was one of that band 
of popular nobles whose deaths had been long decreed. 
Letters were accordingly sent to Spain, empowering 
certain functionaries there to institute that prelimi- 
nary examination, which, as usual, was to be the only 
trial vouchsafed. A long list of interrogatories was 
addressed to him on February 7th, 1569, in his prison 
at Segovia. A week afterwards, he was again visited 
by the cdcalde, who read over to him the answers 
which he had made on the first occasion, and required 
him to confirm them. He was then directed to send 
his procuration to certain persons in the Netherlands, 
whom he might wish to appear in his behalf. Montigny 
complied by sending several names, with a clause of 
substitution. All the persons thus appointed, how- 
ever, declined to act, unless they could be furnished 
with a copy of the procuration, and with a statement 
of the articles of accusation. This was positively 
refused by the Blood-Council. Seeing no possibility 
of rendering service to their friend by performing any 
part in this mockery of justice, they refused to accept 
the procuration. They could not defend a case when 
not only the testimony, but even the charges against 
the accused, were kept secret. An individual was 

' Hoofd, Metcren, ubi sup. 
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accordingly appointed by government to appear m 
the prisoner’s behalf A 

Thus the forms of justice were observed, and 
Montigny, a close prisoner in the tower of Segovia, 
was put upon trial for his life in Brussels. Certainly 
nothing could exceed the irony of such a process. The 
advocate had never seen his client, thousands of miles 
away, and was allowed to hold no communication 
with him by letter. The proceedings were instituted 
by a summons, addressed by the Duke of Alva to 
Madame de Montigny in Brussels. That unhappy 
lady could only appeal to the King. ‘ Convinced,’ 
she said, ‘ that her husband was innocent of the 
charges brought against him, she threw herself, over- 
whelmed and consumed by tears and misery, at his 
Majesty’s feet. She begged the King to remember 
the past services of Montigny, her own youth, and 
that she had enjoyed his company but four months. 
By all these considerations, and by the passion of Jesus 
Christ, she adjured the monarch to pardon any faults 
which her husband might have committed.’ ^ The 
reader can easily judge how much eSect such a tender 
appeal was like to have upon the heart of Philip. It 
was not more certain that Montigny’s answers to the 
interrogatories addressed to him had created a trium- 
phant vindication^ of his course, than that such 
vindication would be powerless to save his life. The . 
charges preferred against him were similar to those 
which had brought Egmont and Horn to the block, 
and it certainly created no ground of hope for him, 
that he could prove himself even more innocent of 
suspicious conduct than they had done. On the 4th 
March, 1570, accordingly, the Duke of Alva pro- 
nounced sentence against him. The sentence declared 
that his head should be cut off, and afterwards exposed 

1 Gachard, notes, p. 123. Correspondance de Philippe n., ii. 

Antoine de Penin, one of those nominated by Montigny, was the 
person selected by the government. — Correspondance de Phibppe 
U., ii. 870 ; and note by Gachard on p. 90. 

’ Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 879. Letter of Helen de 
Mclun, Dame de Montigny. 

» Gachard, note to p. 123. Correspondance de Philippe H., ii. 
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to public view upon the head of a pike.^ Upon the 
18th March, 1570, the Duke addressed a requisitory 
letter to the alcaldes, corregidors, and other judges 
of Castile, empowering them to carry the sentence 
■ into execution. 2 

On the arrival of this requisition there was a serious 
debate before the lUng in council. ^ It seemed to be 
the general opinion that there had been almost 
severity enough in the Netherlands for the present. 
The spectacle of the public execution of another dis- 
tinguished personage, it was thought, might now prove 
more irritating than salutary.'* The King was of this 
opinion himself. It certainly did not occur to him 
or to his advisers that this consideration should lead 
them to spare the life of an innocent man. The 
doubts entertained as to the expediency of a fresh 
murder were not allowed to benefit the prisoner, who, 
besides being a loyal subject and a communicant of 
the ancient Church, was also clothed in the white 
robes of an envoy, claiming not only justice but 
hospitality as the deputy of Philip’s sister, Margaret 
of Parma. These considerations probably never 
occurred to the mind of his Majesty. In view, how- 
ever, of the peculiar circumstances of the case, it was 
unanimously agreed that there should be no more 
blood publicly shed. Most of the councillors were in 
. favour of slow poison.® Montigny’s meat and drink, 
they said, should be daily drugged, so that he might 
die by little and little.® Philip, however, terminated 
these disquisitions by deciding that the ends of justice 
would not thus be sufficiently answered. The prisoner, 
he had resolved, should be regularly executed, but the 
deed should be secret, and it should be publicly an- 
nounced that he had died of a fever. 

This point having been settled, the King now sot 

* Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 637, ® Ibid., 11. 638. 639. 

=■ Relation transmitted by Philip to Ai^-a. Correnpondaace ae 
PhiUppe II.. ii. 690. •• Ibid. ‘Ibid. 

6 • Parescla a los mas qiie era bien dnrlc un bocado. 

(5 echar alyun g&acro dc renen en In cowlda b bobWa, con que *a 
fucse moriendo poco i poco.’ 

7 Relation transmitted to Philip, etc. 
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about the arrangement of his plan with all that close 
attention to detail which marked his character. The 
patient industry which, had God given him a human 
heart and a love of right, might have made him a useful 
monarch, he now devoted to a scheme of midnight 
murder, with a tranquil sense of enjoyment which 
seems almost incredible. There is no exaggeration in 
calling the deed a murder, for it certainly was not 
sanctioned by any law, divine or human, nor justified 
or excused by any of the circumstances which are 
supposed to palliate homicide. Nor, when the elaborate 
and superfluous luxury of arrangements made by 
Philip for the accomplishment of his design is con- 
sidered, can it be doubted that he found a positive 
pleasure in his task. It would almost seem that he 
had become jealous of Alva’s achievements in the 
work of slaughter. He appeared willing to prove to 
those immediately about Wm, that however capable 
might be the Viceroy of conducting public executions 
on a grand and terrifying scale, there was yet a certain 
delicacy of finish never attained by Alva in such 
business, and which was all his Majesty’s own. The 
King was resolved to make the assassination of 
Montigny a masterpiece. 

On the 17th August, 1570, he accordingly directed 
Don Eugenio de Peralta, concierge of the fortress of 
Simancas, to repair to Segovia, and thence to remove 
the Seigneur Montigny to Simancas.^ Here he was 
to be strictly immured, yet was to be allowed at times 
to walk in the corridor adjoining his chamber. On 
the 7th October following, the licentiate Don Alonzo 
de Avehano, alcalde of VaUadolid, was furnished with 
an order addressed by the King to Don Eugenio de 
Peralta, requiring him to place the prisoner in the 
hands of the said licentiate, who was charged with 
the execution of Alva’s sentence." This functionary- 
had, moreover, been provided with a minute letter 
of instructions, which had been dra-wn up according 

* Kelation transmitted by Philip. Correspondance de Philippe 11 .. 
li. 990. 

■- Correspondance de Philippe II.. ii. 982, 
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to the King’s directions, on the 1st October. ^ In 
these royal instructions, it was stated that, although 
the sentence was for a public. execution, yet the Kin'* 
had decided in favour of a private one within the 
walls of the fortress. It was to be managed so that 
no one should suspect that Montigny had been exe- 
cuted, but so that, on the contrary, it should be uni- 
versally said and believed that he had died a natural 
death. Very few persons, all sworn and threatened 
into secrecy, were therefore to be employed. Don 
Alonzo was to start immediately for Valladolid, which 
was within two short leagues of Simancas. At that 
place he would communicate with Don Eugenio, and 
arrange the mode, day, and hour of execution. Ho 
would leave Valladolid on the evening before a holiday, 
late in the afternoon, so as to arrive a little after dark 
at Simancas. He would take with him a confidential 
notary, an executioner, and as few servants as possible. 
Immediately upon his entrance to the fortress, he was 
to communicate the sentence of death to Montigny, 
in presence of Don Eugenio and of one or two other 
persons. He would then console him, in which task 
he would be assisted by Don Eugenio. ^ He would 
afterwards leave him wth the religious person who 
w'ould be appointed for that purpose. That night 
and the whole of the following day, which would bo a 
festival, till after midnight, would be allotted to 
Montigny, that he might have time to confess, to 
-receive the sacraments, to convert himself to God, 
and to repent. Between one and two o’clock in the 
morning the execution was to take place, in presence 
of the ecclesiastic, of Don Eugenio de Peralta, of the 
notary, and of one or two other persons, who would 
■be needed by the executioner. The ecclesiastic, was to 
be a wise and prudent person, and to bo informed how 
little confidence Montigny inspired in the article of 
faith. If the prisoner should wish to make a will, it 
could not be permitted. As all bis property had been 

1 See its analysis in Correspondanco de Phiiippo IT., 11. 0S3. 

® Correspondanco do I’liilippo II., 11. 9S3. 
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confiscated, he could dispose of nothing. Should he, 
however, desire to make a memorial of the debts which 
he would wish paid, he was to be allowed that liberty. 
It was, however, to be stipulated that ho was to make 
no allusion, in any memorial or letter which he might 
write, to the execution which was about to take place. 
He was to use the language of a man seriously ill, and 
who feels himself at the point of death.^ By this infernal 
ingenuity it was proposed to make the victim an 
accomplice in the plot, and to place a false exculpa- 
tion of his assassins in his dying lips. The execution 
having been fulfilled, and the death having been an- 
nounced with the dissimulation described, the burial 
was to take place in the church of St. Saviour, in 
Simancas. A moderate degree of pomp, such as 
befitted a person of Montigny’s quality, was to be 
allowed, and a decent tomb erected. A grand mass 
was also to be celebrated, with a respectafte number, 
‘ say seven hundred,’ of lesser masses. As the servants 
of the defunct were few in number, continued the 
frugal King, they might be provided each ivith a suit 
of mourning. 2 Having thus personally arranged all the 
details of this secret work, from the reading of the 
sentence to the burial of the prisoner ; having settled 
not only the mode of his departure from life, but of 
his passage through purgatory, the King dispatched 
the agent on his mission. 

The royal programme was faithfully enacted. Don 
Alonzo arrived at, Valladolid, and made his arrange- 
ments with Don Eugenio. It was agreed that a paper, 
prepared by royal authority, and brought by Don 
Alonzo from Madrid, should be thrown into the cor- 
ridor of Montigny’s prison. This paper, written in 
Latin, ran as follows ; ‘ In the night, as I imderstand, 
there will be no chance for your escape. In the day- 
time there will be many ; for you. are then in charge of 
a single gouty guardian, no match in strength or speed 
for so vigorous a man as you. Make your escape from 
the 8th to the 12th of October, at any hoim you, can, 

^ Correspondance de Philippe II., iii. 983. = Ibid. 

VOL. II. X 
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and take the road contiguous to the castle gate through 
which you entered. You will find Ro^rt and John, 
who will be ready with horses, and with everything 
necessary. May God favour your undertaking. — 
R. D. MJi 

The letter, thus designedly thrown into the corridor 
by one conf^erate, was soon afterwards picked up by 
the other, who immediately taxed Montigny with an 
attempt to escape.- Notwithstanding the vehement 
protestations of itmocence naturally made by the 
prisoner, his pretended project was made the pretext 
for a still closer imprisonment in the ‘ Bishop’s Tower.’^ 
A letter, urilien at Madrid, by Philip’s orders, had 
been brought by Don Alonzo to Simancas, narrating by 
antici'paiion these circumstances, precisely as they had 
now occurred.* It moreover stated that Montigny, in 
consequence of his close confinement, had fallen 
grievously ill, and that he would receive all the attcn- 
tion compatible with his safe keeping. This letter, 
according to previous orders, was now signed by Don 
Eugenio de Peralta, dated 10th October, 1570, and 
publicly dispatched to Philip.^ It was thus formally 
established that Montigny was seriously ill. A phy- 
sician, thoroughly instructed and sworn to secrecy, was 
now ostentatiously admitted to the tower, bringing 
with him a vast quantity of drugs. He duly circu- 
lated among the townspeople, on his return, his opinion 
that the illustrious prisoner was afficted with a dis- 
order from which it was almost impossible that he 
should recover.® Thus, thanks to Philip’s masterly 
precautions, not a person in Madrid or Simancas was 
ignorant that Montigny was dying of a fever, with the 
single exception of the patient himself. 

On Saturday, the 14th of October, at nightfall, Don 
Alonzo de Avellano, accompanied by the prescribed 


1 Gachard, note to p. 156 of Correspondance de Philippe H., li. 
s Ibid., u. 9SC-9S8. 

’ Ibid., ii. 0SS ; and Gachard, Introduction to Correspondance 
de Philippe n., i. S9. „ ^ 

^ Tleiation, etc. Correspondance de Phihppe II., n. 99f>. 

‘ Corre-spondance de Philippe II., li. 9SS. 

* Be'.ation, etc. Correspondance de Philippe II~ ii- 996. 
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individuals, including Fray Hernando del Castillo, an 
ecclesiastic of high reputation, made their appearance 
at the prison of Simancas. At ten in the evening the 
announcement of the sentence was made to Montigny. 
He was visibly agitated at the sudden intelligence, for 
it was entirely unexpected by him A He had, on the 
contrary, hoped much from the intercession of the 
Queen, whose arrival he had already learned A He 
soon recovered himself, however, and requested to be 
left alone with the ecclesiastie. All the night and the 
following day were passed in holy offices. He con- 
ducted himself with great moderation, courage, and 
tranquillity. He protested his entire innocence of any 
complicity with the Prince of Orange, or of any dis- 
loyal designs or sentiments at any period of his life. 
He drew up a memorial, expressing his strong attach- 

‘ Relation, etc. Correapondance de Philippe II., ii. 990. Also 
letter of Fray Hernando del Castillo to Doctor Velasco, in 
Correspondance de Pliilippe II., ii. 992. 

“ Ibid. — It will be perceived that Philip had taken precautionary 
measures against the request which his young bride, according to 
her promise to the Dowager Countess of Horn, had promised to 
prefer in behalf of Montigny. According to Meteren, who upon this 
occasion has been followed by Bor and Hoofd, as well ns by later 
historians, Philip determined to dispatch the prisoner before the 
arrival of the Queen, in order that he might not be obliged to 
refuse her first request. They add, that Montigny was accordingly 
poisoned in a pottage which his own page was compelled to ad- 
minister to him. The page was threatened with death if he re- 
vealed the secret, says Hoofd ; but according to Meteren, he did 
discover the deed to his intimate friends. A burning fever was said 
have been produced by the poison, which carried off the victim 
on the 1st October. The Queen sailed from Flushing on the 25th 
September, and although these writers are mistaken as to the exact 
d.ate and manner of the murder, yet they were certainly well 
informed as to the general features of the mysterious transaction. 
Their statement, that Montigny was dead before the Queen left the 
ship, is manifestly a mistaken one, for it appears by the letter of 
Fray Hernando that the prisoner had already learned the news of 
her arrival. Still he was without doubt represented by Philip to 
the Queen as already dead or dying, and the masterly precautions 
taken rendered contradiction impossible. He had already been 
removed to Simancas on the 1st October, and was reported 
grievously ill on the 10th. These contemporaries may be forgiven 
for having given the poisoned pottage instead of the ‘ garotte,’ as 
the real instrument of death ; and this is almost the only mistake 
which they have made, now that the narration is compared with the 
detailed statement made by Philip himself. — V. Meteren, iii., 54 . 
Hoofd, V. 172, 173. Compare Wagenaer, Vaderl.' Hist., Deel. vi. 
246 ; Bor, iv. 182 (255). 
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had died of a fever. He added that if the sentiments 
of the deceased nobleman had been at all in conformity 
with his external manifestations, according to the 
accounts received of his last moments, it was to be 
hoped that God would have mercy upon his soul. 
The secretary who copied the letter, took the liberty 
of adding, however, to this paragraph the suggestion, 
that ‘ if Montigny were really a heretic, the devil, who 
always assists his children in such moments, would 
hardly have failed him in his dying- hour.’ Philip, 
displeased with'^this flippancy, caused the passage to 
be erased. He ''even gave vent to his royal indigna- 
tion in a marginal note, to the effect that we should 
always express favourable judgements concerning the 
dead.i 

Thus perished Baron Montigny, 2 four years after his 
arrival in Madrid as Duchess Margaret’s ambassador, 
and three years after the death of his fellow-envoy, 
Marquis Berghen. No apology is necessary for so 
det-affed an account of this dark and secret tragedy. 
The great transactions of a reign are sometimes paitry 
things ; great battles and great treaties, after vast con- 
sumption of life and of breath, often leave the world 
where they found it. The events which occupy many 
of the statelier pages of history, and which have most 
lived in the mouths of men, frequentlj^ contain but 
commonplace lessons of philosophy. It is pcrhnjrs 
otherwise when, by the resuscitation of secret docu- 
ments, over wWch the dust of three centimes has 
gatliered, we are enabled to study the internal working 
of a system of perfect tyraimy. Liberal institutions, 
republican or constitutional governments, move in the 
daylight ; we see their mode of operation, feel the jar 
of their wheels, and are often needlessly alarmed at 
their apparent tendencies. The reverse of the pic- 


' ' Efto mismo borrad dc la clfra, quc dc lo3 muerto'! no tay guf 
hncor, sino buen juicio/ — Corrcspondanco de Thillppo II., 

- On the 22nd March, 1571, a decree condemning the meraorv 
ol Montismy and conflscating all Ids estates, \vas duly issued tho 
Vn'ko of Aiva. ‘in conscnucnco of information then just received 
that the said seigneur haa departed life by a ** 

fortress of Simancas/— Correspondance do Philippe IL, il. luio. 
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ture is not always so easily attainable. When, there- 
fore, we find a careful portrait of a consummate tyrant, 
painted by his own hand, it is worth our while to pause 
for a moment, that we may carefully peruse the linea- 
ments. Certainly, we shall afterwards not love liberty 
the less. 

Towards the end of the year 1570, still another 
and a terrible misfortune descended upon the Nether- 
lands. An inundation, more tremendous than any 
which had yet been recorded in those annals so pro- 
lific in such catastrophes, now swept the whole coast 
from Flanders to Friesland. ^ Not the memorable 
deluge of the thirteenth century, out of which the 
Zuyder Zee y^as bom ; not that in which the waters 
of the DoUart had closed for ever over the villages 
and churches of Groningen ; not one of those per- 
petually-recurring fioods by which the inhabitants of 
the Netherlands, year after year, were recalled to an 
anxious remembrance of the watery chaos out of 
which their fatherland had been created, and into 
which it was in daily danger of resolving itself again, 
had excited so much terror and caused so much de- 
struction, A continued and violent gale from the 
north-west had long been sweeping the Atlantic waters 
into the North Sea, and now had piled them upon the 
fragile coasts of ^e provinces. The dykes, tasked 
beyond their strength, burst in every direction. The 
cities of Flanders, to a considerable distance inland, 
were suddenly invaded by the waters of the ocean. ^ 
The whole narrow peninsula of North Holland was in 
imminent danger of being swept away for ever.^ 
Between Amsterdam and Meyden, the great Diemer 
dyke was broken through in twelve places. The 
liand-bos, a bulwark formed of oaken piles, fastened 
with metal clamps, moored with iron anchors, and 
secured by gravel and granite, was snapped to pieces 
like packthread. The ‘ Sleeper,’ . a dyke thus caUed, 
because it was usually left in repose by the elements, 

' Bor, T. 829. Hoofd, vi. 205, 200. 

3 Hoofd, vi. 205. » Hoofd, ubi sup. 
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except in great emergencies, alone held firm, and pre- 
vented the consninmation of the catastrophe.^ Still 
the ocean ponred in npon the land rrith terrible forv. 
Dort, Rotterdam, and manj other cities, rrere, for 'a 
time, almost snbmerged. Along the coast, fishiac 
vessels, and even ships of larger size, vere floated up 
into the conntrv, vhere they entangled themselves in 
groves and orchards, of beat to pieces the roofe and 
'(rails of lionses.- The destmction of life, and of pro- 
perty rras enormous thronghoufc the maritime pro- 
vinces. but in Friesland the desolation rras complete. 
There nearly all the dykes and sluices were dashed to 
firagments ; the country, far and wide, converted into 
an angry sea. The steeples and towers of inland cities 
became islands of the ocean. Thousands of human 
beings were swept out of existence in a few hours. 
Whole districts of territory, with all their villages, 
farms, and churches, were rent from their plac^,® 
borne along by the force of the waves, sometimes to 
be lodged in another part of the cormtry, sometimes 
to he entirely engulfed. Multitudes of men, women, 
children, of horses, oxen, sheep, and every domestic 
animal, were straggling in the waves in every direc- 
tion. Every boat, and every article which could serve 
as a boat, were eagerly seized upon. Every house was 
inundated ; even the graveyards gave up their dead. 
The living infant in his cradle, and the long-buried 
corpse in his cofiin, floated side by side. The ancient 
flood seemed about to be renewed. Everywhere, upon 
the top of trees, upon the steeples of churches, human 
beings were clustered, praying to God for mercy, and 
to their feUow-men for assistance.^ As the storm at 
last was subsiding, boats began to ply in every direc- 
tion, saving those who were still struggling in (lie 
water, picldng fugitives from roofs and tree-tops, and 
collecting the bodTes of those already drowned. Colonel 
Robles, Seigneur de Billy, formerly much hated for 
his Spanish or Portuguese blood, made himself very 

1 Hootd. nbi sup. * 

* Hoofd, vi. 205. £05. nor. vi. SC9. 

' Hoofd. Bor, uhi sup. Strada, lih. vii. S55. o55. 
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active in Lis humane work. By his exertions, and 
those of the troops belonging to Groningen, many 
lives were rescued, and gratitude replaced the ancient 
animosity. It was estimated that at least twenty 
thousand persons were destroyed in the province of 
Friesland alone. Throughout the Netherlands, one 
hundred thousand persons perished. The damage 
done to property, the number of animals engulfed in 
the sea, were almost incalculable.^ 

These events took place on the 1st and 2nd Novem- 
ber, 1670. The latter happened to be the day of All 
Saints, and the Spaniards maintained loudly that the 
vengeance of Heaven had descended upon the abode 
of heretics. 2 The Netherlanders looked upon the 
catastrophe as ominous of still more terrible misfor- 
tunes in store for them. They seemed doomed to 
destruction by God and man. 

Nearly at the close of this year (1570) an incident 
occurred, illustrating the ferocious courage so often 
engendered in civil contests. On the western verge 
of the Isle of Bommel stood the castle of Lowestein. 
The island is not in the sea. It is the narrow but im- 
portant territory which is enclosed between the Meuse 
and the Waal. The castle, placed in a slender hook, 
at the junction of the two rivers, commanded the two 
cities of Gorcum and Dorcum, and the whole naviga- 
tion of the waters.3 One evening, towards the end of 
December, four monks, wearing the cowls and robes 
of Mendicant Grey Friars, demanded hospitality at 
the castle gate.^ They were at once ushered into the 
presence of the commandant, a brother of President 
Tisnacq. He was standing by the fire, conversing with 
his wife. The foremost monk, approaching him, asked 
whether the castle held for the Duke of Alva or the 
Prince of Orange. The castellian replied that he recog- 
nized no prince save Philip, King of Spain. There- 
upon the monk, who was no other than Herman de 

’ Hoofd, vi. 206. Meteren, iii. 69. 

^ Meteren, Hoofd, ubi sup. 

" BentivogUo, lib. v., 87. Guicciardini, x. 

•* Mendoza, v. 109, 110. Hoofd, vi. 207. 
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Ruyt«r, a drover by trade, and a warm partisan of 
Orange, plucked a pistol from beneath his robe, and 
shot the commandant throu-gh the head. The others, 
taking advantage of' the sudden panic, overcame all 
the resistance offered by the feeble garrison, and made 
themselves masters of the place. ^ In the course of 
the next day they introduced into the castle four or 
five and twenty men, with which force they diligently 
set themselves to fortify the place, and secure them- 
selves in its possession. 2 A larger reinforcement which 
they had reckoned upon, was detained by the floods 
and frosts, which, for the moment, had made the roads 
and rivers alike impracticable. 

Don Roderigo de Toledo, governor of Bois le Duo, 
immediately dispatched a certain Captain Perea, at 
the head of two hundred soldiers, who were joined on 
the way by a miscellaneous force of volunteers, to 
recover the fortress as soon as possible.^ The castle, 
bathed on its outward walls by the Waal and Meuse, 
and having two redoubts, defended by a double interior 
foss, would have been difficult to take by assault* had 
the number of besieged men been at all adequate to 
its defence. As matters stood, however, the Spaniards, 
by battering a breach in the wall with their cannon 
on the first day, and then escalading the inner works 
with remarkable gallantry on the second, found them- 
selves masters of the place within eight and forty 
hours of their first appearance before its gates. Most 
of the defenders were either slain or captured alive. 
De Buyter alone had betaken himself to an inner hall 
of the castle, where he stood at bay upon the threshold. 
Many Spaniards, one after another, as they attempted 
to kill or to secure him, fell before his sword, which 
he wielded with the strength of a giant.® At last, 

‘ Mendoza, Hoofd, ubi sup. Bor, 331. ’ Bor, vi. 331. 

s Bor, Mendoza, Hoofd, ubi sup. Corrcspondance de Pliilippe li.. 

ji. looi. * Mendoza, v. 109, 119- 

» Bor, Hoofd, ubf sup. Jfeteren, Hi. 00. Tito last n-r!tvr. nbo 
never omits an opportunity to illustrate the provc-ss of his coiintp'* 
men. whose courace ccrbainly needs no cxnpceration. 
renders that three boat-loads of the corpses of tliose wlio had fallen 
by De Jluyu-r’s arm were carried from the castle. 
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overpowered by numbers, and weakened by the loss of 
blood, he retreated slowly into the hall, followed by 
many of his antagonists. Here, by an unexpected 
movement, he applied a match to a train of powder, 
which he had previously laid along the floor of the 
apartment. The explosion was instantaneous. The 
tower, where the contest was taking place, sprang 
into the air, and De Ruyter with his enemies shared 
a common doom.^ A part of the mangled remains 
of this heroic but ferocious patriot were afterwards 
dug from the ruins of the tower, and with impotent 
malice nailed upon the gaUows at Bois le Duc.^ Of 
his surviving companions, some were beheaded, some 
were broken on the wheel, some were hanged and 
quartered — all were executed.^ 
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beth — Don John of Austria in the Levant — Battle of Lepanto— 
Slothfulness of Selim — ^Appointment of Medina Cell — Inces- 
sant wrangling in Brussels upon the tax — Persevering efforts 
of Orange — Contempt of Alva for the Prince — Proposed 
sentence of ignominy against his name — Sonoy’s mission to 
Germany — Remarkable papers issued by the Prince — The 


' Bor, Hoofd, ubl sup. , “ Bor, Hoofd, Meteren. 

» ‘ Twee daar af geraabraakt,’ says Hoofd, vi. 208. ‘ Gefanghen, 
gepijnigt ende geexecuteert,’ says Meteren, iif. 60 ; ‘ desquarti- 
zando los soldados que se tomaron blvos en Anvers,’ says Mendoza. 
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* harangue ’ — Intense hatred for Alva entertained by the 
highest as ■well as lower orders — Visit of Francis de Alva to 
Brussels — His unfavourable report to the King — Querulous 
language of the Duke — Deputation to Spain — Hniversal revolt 
against the tax — Ferocity of Alva — ^Execution of eighteen 
tradesmen secretly ordered — ^Interrupted by the capture of 
Brill — Beggars of the sea — The younger Wild Boar of Ardennes 
— Reconciliation between the English government and that of 
Alva — The Netherland privateersmen ordered out of English 
ports — De la March's fleet before Brill — The town summoned 
to surrender — Commissioners sent out to the fleet — ^FUght of 
the magistrates and townspeople — Capture of the place — 
Indignation of Aiva — Popular exultation in Brussels — ^ns 
and caricatures — Bossu ordered to recover the town of Brill — 
His defeat — His perfidious entrance into Rotterdam — ^.Massacre 
in that city — Flushing revolutionized — Unsuccessful attempt 
of Governor de Bourgogne to recall the citizens to their 
obedience — Expedition under Treslong from Brill to assist 
tlie town of Flushing — Murder of Pacheco by the patriots — 
’t Zeraerts appointed Governor of Walcheren by Orange. 


While such had been the domestic events of the 
Netherlands during the years 1569 and 1670, the 
Erince of Orange, although again a wanderer, had 
never allowed himself to despair. After disbanding 
his troops at Strasburg, and after making the best 
arrangements possible under the circumstances for 
the effectual pajunent of their wages, ho had joined 
the army which the Duke of Deux Fonts had been 
raising in Germany to assist the cause of the Huguenots 
in France.^ 

Meantime the battle of Jamac had been fought; 
the whole Huguenot army had been routed by the 
royal forces under the command of Anjou, and the 
body of Cond^, tied to the back of a she ass, had been 
paraded through the streets of Jamac in derision.® 
Affairs had already grown almost as black for the 
cause of freedom in France as in the provinces. Shortly 
afterwards William of Orange, with a band of twelve 
hundred horsemen, joined the banners of Coligny. 
His two brothers accompanied him.® Henry, the 
stripling, had left the university to follow the fortunas 
of the Prince. The indomitable Louis, after seven 
thousand of his army had been slain, lind swum naked 


1 Bor. V. 209. Arcliivcs ct Correspondance, Hi- 310 
5 Do Thou, t. V., llv., xlv., 670-673. * Ibid., 
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across the Eras, exclaiming ‘ that his courage, thank 
God, was as fresh and lively as ever,’^ and had lost 
not a moment in renewing his hostile schemes against 
the Spanish government. In the meantime he had 
joined the Huguenots in Prance, The battle of Mon- 
contour had succeeded. Count Peter Mansfeld, vdth 
five thousand troops sent by Alva, fighting on the 
side of the Ro5’'alists, and Louis of Nassau on that of the 
Huguenots, atoning by the steadiness and skill with 
which he covered the retreat, for his intemperate 
courage, which had precipitated the action, and 
perhaps been the main cause of Coligny’s overthrow. ^ 
The Priace of Orange, Avho had been peremptorily 
called to the Netherlands in the beginning of the 
autumn, was not present at the battle. Disguised 
as a peasant, with but five attendants, and at great 
peril, he bad crossed the enemy’s lines, traversed 
Prance, and arrived in Germany before the winter. ^ 
Count Louis remained with the Huguenots. So neces- 
sary did he seem to their cause, and so dear had he 
become to their armies, that during the severe illness 
of Coligny in the course of the follo^ving summer all 
eyes were turned upon him as the inevitable successor 
of that great man,* the only remaining pillar of freedom 
in Prance. 

Coligny recovered. The deadly peace between the 
Huguenots and the court succeeded. The Admiral, 
despite his sagacity and his suspicions, embarked with 
his whole party upon that smooth and treacherous 
current which led to the catastrophe of Saint Bar- 
tholomew. To occupy his attention, a formal engage- 
ment. was made by the government to send succour 
to the Netherlands. The Admiral was to lead the 
auxiliaries which were to be dispatched across the 
frontier to overthrow the tyrannical government of 
Alva. Long and anxious were the colloquies held 

^ Groen v. Prinst., Archives et Corrrspondanee, etc., iii. 272, 273. 

2 De Thou, t. V.. Uv. xlvi., 638, 639. • 

^ Groen v. Prinst, Archives et Correspondauce, ili. 322. De 
Thou, t. V., liv. xlvi., 627. Bor, v. 269. 

* De Thou, t. Vi., liv. .xlvli., 32-36. 
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between Coligny and the Royalists. ^ The monarch 
requested a detailed opinion, in writing, from the 
Admiral, on the most advisable plan for invading the 
Netherlands. The result was the preparation of the 
celebrated memoir, imder Coligny’s directions, by young 
De Mornay, Seigneur of Plessis. The document was 
certainly not a paper of the highest order. It did not 
appeal to the loftier instincts which kings or common 
mortals might be supposed to possess. It recalled, 
with exultation, the fact that the only natural and 
healthy existence of the French was in a state of war 
— that France, if, not occupied with foreign campaigns, 
could not be prevented from plunging its sword into its 
own vitals. It indulged in refreshing reminiscences of 
those halcyon days, not long gone by, when France, 
enjoying perfect tranquillity within its o-wn borders, 
was calmly and regularly carr3dng on its long wars 
beyond the frontier. ^ 

In spite of this savage spirit, the paper was never- 
theless a sagacious one j but the request for the memoir, 
and the many interviews on the subject of the invasion, 
were only intended to deeeive. They were but the 
curtain wliich concealed the preparations for the 
dark tragedy which was about to be enacted. Equally 
deceived, and more sanguine than ever, Louis of Nassau 
during this period was indefatigable in his attempts 
to gain friends for his cause. He had repeated audi- 
ences of the King, to whose court ho had come in 
disguise. 2 He made a strong impression upon Eliza- 
beth’s envoy at the French court. Sir Francis Wal- 
singham. It is probable, however, that in the Count’s 
impetuosity to carry his point, ho allowed more 
plausibility to be given to certain projects for sub- 
dividing the Netherlands than his brother would over 
have sanctioned.* 

Meantime in the autumn of 1569, Orange had again 


> Do Thou, t. Vi., liv.. xlvii. 270, 280. 

2 Ibid., t. Vi., liv., II. 342-367. 

» Ibid., t. vi.. 279. 280. 

* Groen v. Prinst., Archives et Correspondnnee, iil. 404. 405. 
Mem. of Walsingham. 143. 
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Germany, Paul Buj^, pensionary of Leyden, 
>u him constantly informed of the state of 
the provinces. 1 Through his means an 
V correspondence rras organized and main- 
Th leading persons in every part of the Nether- 
Before his visit to France, Orange had, more- 
.1 cJ commissions, in his capacity of sovereign, 
)us seafaring persons, who were empowered to 
gainst Spanish commerce. ^ 

' beggars of the sea,’ as these privateersmen 
themselves, soon acquired as terrible a 
s the wild beggars, or the forest beggars but 
i ce, having had many conversations with 
Coligny on the important benefits to be 
from the system, had faithfully set himself to 
reformation of its abuses after his return from 
. The Seigneur de Dolhain, who, like many 
r igee nobles, had acquired much distinction 
roving corsair life, had for a season acted as 
’ for the Prince. He had, however, resolutely 
i to render any accounts of his various espe- 
, and was now deprived of his command in 
uence.^ Gillain de Fiennes, Seigneur de Lumbres, 

; I :‘i ted to succeed him. At the same time 
orders were issued by Orange, forbidding aU 
measures against the Emperor or any of the 
. of the Empire, against Sweden, Denmark, 
■■ or against any potentates who were pro- 
of the true Christian religion.® The Duke of 
and his adherents were designated as the only 
antagonists. The Prince, moreover, gave 
e instructions as to the discipline to be observed 
fleet. The articles of war were to be strictly 
Each commander was to maintain a 
er on board his ship, who was to preach God’s 
. and to preserve Christian piety among the 
® No one was to exercise any command in the 

ir, V. 280. , S Ibid;, v. 289. Hoofd, v. 197. 

id. Ibid., Y. 198. ^ * Ibid., 

id., V. 338, 334. Archives et Correspondance, iii. 363, 864. 
V. 324, 325, 326. Hootd, v. 198. 
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fleet save native Netherlanders, unless thereto expressly 
commissioned by the Prince of Orange, All prizes 
were to be divided and distributed by a prescribed 
rule. No persons were to be received on board, 
either as sailors or soldiers, save ‘ folk of good name 
and fame.’ No man who had ever been punished of 
justice was to be admitted^ Such were the principal 
features of the organization of that infant navy, which, 
in course of this and the follovung centuries, was to 
achieve so many triumphs, and to w’hich a powerful 
and adventurous mercantile marine had already led 
the way. ‘ Of their ships,’ said Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
the Hollanders make houses, of their houses schools. 
Here they are bom, here educated, here thfey leani 
their profession. Their sailors, flying from one polo 
to the other, practising their art wherever the sun 
displays itself to mortals, become so skilful that they 
can scarcely be equalled, certainly not surpassed, by 
any nation in the civilized world. 

The Prince, iowever, had never been in so forlorn 
a condition as on his return from France. ‘ Orange is 
plainly perishing,’ said one of the friends of the cause.® 
Not only had he no funds to organize new levies, but 
he was daily exposed to the most clamorously-urgcd 
claims, growing out of the army which he had been 
recently obliged to disband. It had been originally 
reported in the Netherlands that ho had fallen in the 
battle of Moncontour. ‘ If he have really been taken 
off,’ wrote Viglius, hardly daring to credit the great 
news, ‘ we shall all of us have less cause to tremble.’* 
After his actual return, however, lean and beggared, 
with neither money nor credit, a mere threatening 
shadow without substance or power, ho seemed to 
justify the sarcasm of Granvello. ‘ Vana sine virtbns 
ira,' quoted the Cardinal,® and of a verity it seemed 
that not a man was likely to stir in Germany in his 

’ Bor, V. .sat. 

- BentivopUo, Guerra di Fiandra, lib. v. 80. 

* ' Oranpius plane perilt.’ — Lanpuet. ad Cancr., 101. 

■* Viglii Epist. ad Joacli. Hopp., 79. 

* Corrcspondanco Ue I'hlllppo II., 11. 743. 
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hfhalf, now tliat f-o deep a gloom had descended upon 
his cause. Tlic ohscure anti the opprc.sscd through- 
ouC the provincc.s and Germany still freely contrihuted 
out of their weakness and their poverty, and taxed 
tliemselves beyond their means to assist enterprises 
for the relief of the Netherlands. The groat one.s of 
the. earth, however, tho.se on whom the Prince had 
relied ; tho.se to whom he had given his heart ; dukes, 
prince.s, and electors, in this fatal change of his for- 
tuneo, ‘ fell away like water,’* 

Still his spirit was unbroken. He wrote to his 
brother John that, he wa.s quite willing to go to Frank- 
fort in order to give himself up ns a hostage to his 
troops for the payment of their arrears.® At the same 
time he Ixiggeu Ins brother to move heaven and eartli 
to raise at least one hundred thousand thalons. If he 
could only furnisli them with a month'.s jra}-, the 
soldienr would jierhaps Ire for a time contented.® 
H<> gave directions also concerning the disposition of 
what remained of his ])latc and furniture, the. greater 
j'nrt of it having been alnauly sold and cxponrlod- in 
the I’nus’-e. He thought it would, on the whole, be 
better to have the remainder sold, piece by piece, at 
the fair. More money would be rai.=ed by that cour.‘--e 
than by a more whol(»..ale arrangement.* 

He was now obliged to attend per.'^onally to the 
most minut'- matters of domc.slic economy. Tlie man 
who had been tlie mate of emjK-rors, tviio was him- 
f' lf a rov<-re;cn. who had lived his life long in pomp 
and lusury, furrounded by count le.ss nobles, pages, 
m> n-t,t-tirms, and menials, now calmly necept^Hl the 
jM'sirion of an outlaw nud an exile. He cheerfully 
fulfdlod t.asV.s whieh h.a<l formerly devolved tjpoii Isia 
grooms and va!'’t-.. Tht-re wa.s nil rdmo.it pathetic 
timjdieity in (he homely iletnilr. of .an existence whieh, 

^ liis*! !. v. se;! Iri:, v 3Jg — s>(> .tlva'# ri'-re-' ron!- 

5 l!ot tlif" refs:*-..! I,;* ttnio .aaJ tacani-th 

e ! r I iy }ftf t:r''atrr to j.e'l th- ».•))' la". 

t-r It'-- rrir.' '<,l — tVrr- i!<. J'Us!. 11 .. il. fiv-.n: 

i; ili i.os'M. 

I r; C. lit. rr.Vrr s, t 
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for tlie moment, had become so obscure and. so des- 
perate. ‘Send by the bearer,’ he wrote, ‘the little 
hackney given me by the Admiral; send also my 
two pair of trunk hose ; one pair is at the tailor’s to 
be mended, the other pair you will please order to be 
taken from the things which I wore lately at Dillen- 
burg. They lie on the table with my accoutrements. 
If the little hackney be not in condition, please send 
the grey horse with the cropped ears and tail.’i 
He was always mindful, however, not only of the 
great cause to which he had devoted himself, but of 
the wants experienced by individuals who had done 
him service. He never forgot his friends. In the 
depth of his own misery he remembered favours re- 
ceived from humble persons. ‘ Send a little cup, 
worth at least a hundred florins, to Hartmann Wolf,’ 
he wrote to his brother ; ‘ you can take as much silver 
out of the coffer, in which there is still some of my 
chapel service remaining.’ ^ ‘ You will observe that 
Affenstein is wanting a horse,’ he wrote on another 
occasion ; ‘ please look him out one, and send it to 
me with the price. I will send you the money. Since 
he has shown himself so willing in the cause, one 
ought to do something for him.’^ 

The contest between the Duke and the estates, on 
the subject of the tenth and twentieth penny had been 
for a season adjusted. The two years’ term, however, 
during which it had been arranged that the tax should 
be commuted, was to expire in the autumn of 1571-^ 
Early, therefore, in this year the disputes were renewed 
with greater acrimony than ever. The estates felt 
satisfied that the King was less eager than the Viceroy. 
Viglius was satisfied that the power of Alva was upon 
the wane. While the King was not likely openly to 
rebuke his recent measures, it seemed not improbable 
that the Governor’s reiterated requests to bo recalled 
might be granted. Fortified by these consideration.^, 

1 A.rchlvcs ct Correspondance do la liaison d’OrnnRc, til. 

S50. ’ Ibid.. 339. * Ibid.. 319, 350. 

* Viglil Comm, super imp. Dec. Den., b. x . 
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the President, who had so long been the supple tool 
of the tyrant, suddenly assumed the character of a 
popular tribune. The wranglings, the contradic- 
tions, the vituperations, the threatenings, now became 
incesstint in the cormcil. The Duke found that he 
had exulted prematmely, when he announced to the 
King the triumphant establishment, in perpetuity, 
of the lucrative tax. So far from all the estates having 
given their consent, as he had maintained, and as he 
had written to Philip, it now appeared that not one 
of those bodies considered itself bound beyond its 
quota for the two years. This was formally stated 
in the council by Berlaymont and other members.^ 
The wrath of the Duke blazed forth at this announce- 
ment. He berated Berlaymont for maintaining, or 
for allowing it to bo maintained, that the consent of 
the orders had ever been doubtful. He protested 
that they had as unequivocally agreed to the per- 
petual imposition of the tax as he to its commutation 
during two years. He declared, however, that he 
was sick of quotas. The tax should now be collected 
forthwth, and Treasurer Schetz was ordered to take 
his measures accordingly. ^ 

At a conference on the 29th May, the Duke asked 
Viglius for his opinion. The President made a long 
reply, taking the ground that the consent of the orders 
had been only conditional, and appealing to such 
members of the finance council os were present to 
confirm his assertion. It was confirmed by all. The 
Duke, in a passion, swore that those who dared main- 
tain such a statement should be chastised. ^ Viglius 
replied that it had always been the custom for coun- 
cillors to declare their opinion, and that they had 
never before been threatened with such consequences. 
If such, however, were his excellency’s sentiments, 
councillors had better stay at homo, hold their tongues, 
and so avoid chastisement.* The Duke, controlling 
himself a little, apologized for this allusion to* chastise- 

' ViRlii Cornni. Dec. Den., s. sxvii. ’ Ibid. 

* Ibid., B. xxviii. « Ibid. 
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|ch he disclaimed having intended 
ment, a menace wh,oujj(.j]]Qj.g -vyrjjojn. had always 
with reference to i King, and of whom his Majesty 
coi^ended to the JjjJqq^ subsequent meeting 

had so mgh an o^lius aside, and assured him that 
the Duke ^ took gj thinking. For certain 

he was quite of his .g^ ex-pressed himself as unwilling 
rmsorw, however, tsuncil should be aware of the change 
that the rest of the said, to dissemble.^ The 

tn hts He tv a moment, could not imagine the 

astute 1 resident, fcg[e afterwards perceived that the 
Governor s ^nt. k piece of deception had been to 
object of this httl Duke obviously conjectured 
close his mouth, lulled into security by this secret 
that the President'a silent '; that the other councillors, 
assurance, would ^ent to have adopted the Govemot’s 
believing the Presir^iieir opinions ; and that the bppo- 
views, would alter^g^ tj^us losing its support in the 
sition of the esta^ewise very soon be abandoned." 
council, would li%eyej.^ not to bo entrapped by 
The President, ho''[e resolutely maintained his hos- 
this falsehood. K depending for his security on the 
tility to the tax, popular feeling, and the judgement 
royal opinion, the 

of his colleagues, jgg qj board wore almost entirely 
The daily meetirgjQgig subject. Although since the 
occupied by this He Council of Blood had usurped 
arrival of Alva t;t,jong of the state and finance coun- 
nearly all the funcjy seemed a disposition on the part 
cils, yet there no\ countenance, even while he spurned 
of Alva to seek thq^iier functionaries. He found, how- 
the authority, of (pathy nor obedience. The President 
ever, neither symjtimt, jjg endeavouring to swim 
stoutly told him that the tax was offensive to the 
against the streaij^ijg voice of the people was the voice 
pemile, and that < iast day of July, however, the Duke 
of God.3 Oil the[jy which summary collection of the 
issued an edict, pence was ordered. Jlic whole 
tenth and twenti 


' ViKiii Comm. Pe 
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country was immediately in uproar. The estates of 
every province, the assemblies of every city, met and 
remonstrated. The merchants suspended all busi- 
ness, the petty dealers shut up their shops. The 
people congregated together in masses, vowing re- 
sistance to the illegal and cruel impost. ^ Not a farthing 
was collected. The ' seven stiver people,’ ^ spies of 
government, who for that paltry daily stipend were 
employed to listen for treason in every tavern, in 
every huckster’s booth, in every alley of every city, 
were now quite unable to report all the curses which 
were hourly heard uttered against the tyranny of the 
Viceroy. Evidently, his power was declining. The 
councillors resisted him, the common people almost 
defied him. A mercer, to whom he was indebted for 
thirty thousand florins’ worth of goods, refused to 
open his shop, lest the tax should be collected on his 
merchandise.^ The Duke confiscated his debt, as the 
mercer had foreseen, but this being a pecuniary sacri- 
fice, seemed preferable to acquiescence in a measure 
so vague and so boundless that it might easily absorb 
the whole property of the country. 

No ‘man saluted the Governor as ho passed through 
the streets.^ Hardly an attempt was made by the 
people to disguise their abhorrence of his person. 
Alva, on his side, gave daily exhibitions of ungovern- 
able fury. At a council held on 25th September, 
1671, he stated that the King had ordered the imme- 
diate enforcement of the edict. Viglius observed 
that there were many objections to its form. He also 
stoutly denied that the estates had ever given their 
consent. Alva fierccl 3 ’’ asked the President if he had 
not himself once maintained that the consent had 
been granted ! Viglius replied that he had never 
made such an assertion. Ho had mentioned the con- 
ditions and the implied promises on the part of govern- 
ment, bj’ which a partial consent had been extorted. 

* ViplU Comm. Bee. Ben., b.xU. Bor, v. 345-348. 

* Iloofd, V. 197. 

* I.cUer of Comte tie Berph to Prince of Ornnge in Arch, et 

Corrosp. <lc l.s ^tnison d'Oran. Xnss. Hi. 409, 410. * Ibid. 
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He never could have said that the consent had been 
accorded, for he had never believed that it could be 
obtained. He had not proceeded far in his argument 
when he was interrupted by the Duke — ‘ But you said 
so, you said so, you said so,’ cried the exasperated 
Governor, in a towering passion, repeating many times 
this flat contradiction to the President’s statements.' 
Viglius firmly stood his ground. Alva loudly de- 
nounced him for the little respect he had manifested 
for his authority. He had hitherto done the President 
good offices, he said, with his Majesty, but certainly 
should not feel justified in concealing his recent and 
very unhandsome conduct.® 

Viglius replied that he had always reverently 
cherished the Governor, and had endeavoured to merit 
his favour by diligent obsequiousness. He was 
bound by his oath, however, to utter in council that 
which comported with his own sentiments and his 
Jlajesty’s interests. He had done this heretofore in 
presence of emperors, kings, queens, and regents, and 
they had not taken oSenco. He did not, at this 
hour, tremble for his grey head, and hoped his Majesty 
would grant him a hearing before condemnation.® 
The firm attitude of the President increased the irri- 
tation of the Viceroy, Observing that he knew the 
proper means of enforcing his authority — ho dismissed 
the meeting.* 

Immediately afterwards, he received the visits of 
his son, Don Frederic of Vargas, and other familiars. 
To these he recounted the scone which had taken place, 
raving the while so ferociously against Viglius ns to 
induce the supposition that something serious was in- 
tended -against him. The report flow from mouth to 
mouth. The affair became tlio town talk, so that, 
in the words of the President, it was soon discussed 
by every barber and old woman in Brussels,® His 
friends became alarmed for his safety, while, at the 
same time, the citizens rejoiced that their cause had 
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found so powerful an advocate. Nothing, however, 
came of these threats and these explosions. On the 
contrary, shortly afterwards the Duke gave orders 
that the tenth penny should be remitted upon four 
great articles — com, meat, u'ine, and beer.^ It was 
also not to be levied upon raw materials used in 
manufactures. 2 Certainly, these were very important 
concessions. Still the constitutional objections re- 
mained. Alva could not be made to understand why 
the alcahala, which was raised without difficulty in 
the little to'wn of Alva, should encounter such fierce 
opposition in the Netherlands. The estates, he in- 
formed the liing, made a great deal of trouble. They 
withheld their consent at command of their satrap. 
The motive which influenced the leading men was 
not the interest of factories or fisheries, but the fear 
that for the future they might not be able to dictate the 
law to their sovereign. The people of that country, he 
observed, had still the same character which had been 
described by Julius Caesar.® 

The Duke, however, did not find much sympathy 
at Madrid. Courtiers and councillors had long derided 
his schemes. As for the lung, his mind was occupied 
with more interesting matters. Philip lived but to 
enforce what ho chose to consider the will of God. 
Mliilo the Duke was fighting this battle with the 
Netherland constitutionalists, his master had engaged 
at home in a secret but most comprehensive scheme. 
This was the plot to assassinate Queen Elizabeth of 
lingland, and to liberate Mary Queen of Scots, who was 
to bo placed on the throne in her stead. This project, 
in which was of course involved the reduction of 
England under the dominion of the ancient Church, 
could not but prove attractive to Philip. It included 
a conspiracy against a friendly sovereign, immense 
service to the Cluirch, and a murder. Thus, although 
the Moorish revolt vdthin the heart of his kingdom 
had hardly been terminated — although his legions and 

> Viplii Comm., etc., r. vi. See Bor, v. 3 )5-318. * Ibid. 

> CorrcRpondancc de riiilippe 11., H. 1003. 
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his navies were at that instant engaged in a contest 
of no ordinary importance with the Turkish empire — 
although the Netherlands, still maintaining their 
hostility and their hatred, required the flower of the 
Spanish array to compel their submission, he did not 
hesitate to accept the dark adventure which was 
offered to him by ignoble hands. 

One Ridolfi, a Florentine, long resident in England, 
had been sent to the Netherlands as secret agent of 
the Duke of Norfolk. Alva read his character imme- 
diately, and denounced him to Philip as a loose, 
prating creature,^ utterly unfit to be entrusted with 
affairs of importance. Philip, however, thinking 
more of the plot than of his fellow-actors, welcomed 
the agent of the conspiracy to Madrid, listened to his 
disclosures attentively, and, without absolutely com- 
mitting himself by direct promises, dismissed him 
with many expressions of encouragement. 

On the 12th of July, 1671, Philip wrote to the Duke 
of Alva, giving an account of his interview mth 
Roberto RidomJ The envoy, after relating the 
sufferings of the Queen of Scotland, had laid befom 
him a plan for her liberation. If the Spanish monarch 
were willing to assist the Duke of Norfolk and his 
friends, it would bo easy to put upon Mary’s head the 
croum of England. She was then to intermarry with 
Norfolk. The kingdom of England was again to 
acknowledge the authority of Rome, and the Catholic 
religion to bo everywhere restored. The most favour- 
able moment for the execution of the plan would he 
in August or September. As Queen Elizabeth would 
at that season quit London for the country, an oppor- 
tunity would be easily found for sciziiuj and tnnrdrrw^ 
her, Pius V., to whom Ridolfi had opened the whole 
matter, highly approved the scheme, and warmly 
urged Philip’s co-operation. Poor and ruined as he 
was himself, the Pope protested that ho was re.ndy to 
sell his chalices, and even his own vestments, to provide 

' ■ Un oran pnrlanchin.’ — Corrcspondancc dc 
ii. ISO, note, .and 1035... 

’ Ibid.. 11. 1038. 
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funds for the cause A Philip had replied that few 
words were necessary to persuade him. His desire 
to see the enterprise succeed was extreme, notwith- 
standing the difSculties by which it was surrounded. 
He would reflect earnestly upon the subject, in the 
hope that God, whose cause it was, would enlighten and 
assist him. Thus much he had stated to Ridolfi, but 
he had informed his council afterwards that he was 
determined to carry out the scheme by certain means 
of which the Duke would soon be informed. The end 
proposed was to kill or to capture Elizabeth, to set at 
hberty the Queen of Scotland, and to put upon her 
head the crown of England. In this enterprise he 
instructed the Duke of Alva secretly to assist, ^vithout, 
however, resorting to open hostilities in his own name 
or in that of his sovereign. He desired to he informed 
how many Spaniards the Duke could put at the dis- 
position of the conspirators. They had asked for six 
thousand arquebusiers for England, two thousand for 
Scotland, two thousand for Ireland. Besides these 
troops, the Viceroy^ was directed to provide imme- 
diately four thousand arquebuses and two thousand 
corslets. For the expenses of the enterprise Philip 
would immediately remit two hundred thousand 
crowns. Alva was instructed to keep the affair a 
profound secret from his councillors. Even Hopper 
at Madrid knew nothing of the matter, while the King 
had only expressed himself in general terms to the 
nuncio and to Ridolfi, then already on his way to the 
Netherlands. .The King concluded bis letter by say- 
ing that from what he had now written with his own 
hand, the Duke could infer how much he had this 
affair at heart. It was unnecessary for him to say 
more, persuaded as he was that the Duke , would take 
as profound an interest in it as himself.^ 

' ‘ Y offresciendome su assistenria en general, sin descender & 
cosa particular, mas de que, siendo necessario, antique estava mny 
pobre y gastado, ponria hasta \os caiices y su propria veste.’ — 
Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1038. 

- The titie of Viceroy, occasionaily given to the Duke, is, of 
course, not strictly correct — the Netherlands not constituting a 
kingdom. “ Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1038. 
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Aiva perceived all the rashness of the scheme, nn 
felt how impossible it would be for him to compl 
with Philip’s orders. To send an army from tli 
Netherlands into England for the purpose' of delhror 
ing and killing a most popular sovereign, and at th 
same time to preserve the most amicable relation 
with the country, was rather a desperate undertakinc 
A force of ten thousand Spaniards, under Ghiappii 
Vitelli, and other favourite officers of the Dube, woiik 
hardly prove a trifle to be overlooked, nor would theii 
operations be susceptible of very friendly explanations 
The Governor therefore assured Philipp that he ‘ highlj 
applauded his master for his plot. He could not lidj 
rendering infinite thanks to God for having made him 
vassal to such a Prince.' He praised exceedingly the 
resolution which his Majesty had taken.* After this 
preamble, however, he proceeded to pour cold water 
upon his sovereign’s ardour. He decidedly expressed 
the opinion that Philip should not proceed in such an 
undertaking until at any rate the party of the Duke of 
NorfoUt had obtained possession of Elizabeth’s person. 
Should the King declare himself prematurely, be might 
be sure that the Venetians, breaking off their alliance 
with him, would make their peace with the Turk ; and 
that Elizabeth would, perhaps, conclude that marriage 
with the Duke of Alen 9 on which now seemed but a 
pleasantry. Moreover, he expressed his want of con- 
fidence in the Duke of Norfolk, whom he considered 
as a poor creature with but little courage.* Ho also 
expressed his doubts concerning the prudence and 
capacity of Don Gueran de Espes, his Majesty’s am- 
bassador at London. 

It was not long before these mnclunations became 
known in England. The Queen of Scots wa.s guarded 
more closely than ever, the Duke of Norfolk was 

' Corrcspondnncc dc Philippe n., II. lOtl. _ 

® ‘ I’o no puedo deiar de dar le (o Din.t) in/itittat ornetSf 
ham hecho vasallo de tat prineipe, y nlnbar inuclio la rr'oiuciot 
que V. M. ha tornado.’ — Ihld.. H. I04J. , 

’ ' Al Duque tcriKO Ic por fiaco y dc poco animo. — Correspon 
dance de Philippe II., ii. 1041. 
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arrested ; yet Philip, whose share in the conspiracy 
had remained a secret, was not discouraged by the 
absolute explosion of the whole affair. He still held 
to an impossible purpose with a tenacity which re- 
sembled fatuity. He avowed that his obligations in 
the sight of God were so strict that he was still deter- 
mined to proceed in the sacred cause. ^ He remitted, 
therefore, the promised funds to the Duke of Alva, 
and urged him to act with proper secrecy and prompt- 
ness. 

The Viceroy was not a little perplexed by these 
remarkable instructions. None but lunatics could 
continue to conspire, after the conspiracy had been 
exposed and the conspirators arrested. Yet this was 
what his Catholic Majesty expected of his Governor- 
General. Alva complained, not unreasonably, of the 
contradictory demands to which he was subjected.^ 
He was to cause no rupture with England, yet he 
was to send succour to an imprisoned traitor ; he was 
to keep all his operations secret from his council, yet 
he was to send all his army out of the country, and to 
organize an expensive campaign. He sneered at the 
flippancy of Ridolfi, who imagined that it was the 
work of a moment to seize the Queen of England, to 
liberate the Queen of Scotland, to take possession of 
the Tower of London, and to bum the fleet in the 
Thames. ‘ Were your Majesty and the Queen of 
England acting together,' he observed, ‘ it would be 
impossible to execute the plan proposed by Ridolfi. 
The chief danger to be apprehended was from France 
and Germany. Were those countries not to interfere, 
he would undertake to make Philip sovereign of Eng- 
land before the winter.* Their opposition, however, 
was sufficient to make the enterprise not only difficult, 
but impossible. He begged Ids master not to be 
precipitate in the most important affair which had been 
negotiated by man since Christ came upon earth. 
Nothing less, he said, than the existence of the 
Christian faith was at stake, for, should his Majesty 

> Correspondance de Philippe II., ii., 1043. 

5 Ibid., 1045. * Ibid. * Ibid. 
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foil in this undertaking, not one stone of the ancteni 
religion tvould be left upon another.^ He again warned 
the King of the contemptible character of Ridolfi, who 
had spoken of the affair so freely that it was a common 
subject of discussion on the Bourse at Antwerp, ^ and 
he reiterated in all his letters his distrust of the parties 
prominently engaged in the transaction. 

Such was the general tenor of the long dispatches 
exchanged between the King and the Duke of Alva 
upon this iniquitous scheme. The Duke showed 
himself reluctant throughout the whole affair, although 
he certainly never opposed his master’s project by any 
arguments founded upon good faith, Christian charity, 
•or the sense of honour. To kill the Queen of England, 
subvert the laws of her realm, burn her fleets, and 
butcher her subjects, while the mask of amity and 
entire consideration was sedulously preserved— nli 
these projects were admitted to be strictly meritorious 
in themselves, although objections were’ taken ns to 
the time and mode of execution. 

Alva never positively refused to accept his share in 
the enterprise, but he took care not to lift his finger till 
the catastrophe in England had made all attempts 
futile. Philip, on the other hand, never positively 
withdrew from the conspiracy, but, after an infinite 
•deal of writing and intriguing, concluded by leaving 
the whole affair in the hands of Alva.*’’ The only 
sufferer for Philip’s participation in the plot was tim 
Spanish envoy at London, Don Gucran do Espe?. 
This gentleman was formally dismiased by Queen 
Elizabeth, for having given treacherous and hostile 
advice to the Duke of Alva and to Philip, but her 
Majesty at the same time expressed the most profound 
consideration for her brother of Spain.'* 

' ‘ Por amor de Dios pldo a V. M. que su Bran cclo no D Ilfve 
ft err.ar el mayor ncfiotio dc Dios quo se lin tretado dMpuM qtt 
el vino ft la tierra, porquo no pendo menos quo acahArsc fure.ie'o^ 
que crrandolc V. Jl. no queda cn toda la Crlstlanldad picdra (O'.'re 
pledra cn ella.’ — Correspondanre dc Wiilippe II.. ii. 104u. 

J Ibid.. 11. 1049. * Ibid.. II. lOul. 

* tetter ot Queen Elizabeth to Philip II.. In Corrcspondance <i^ 
Tldllppo II.. 11. 1009. 
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Towards the close of the same year, however (De- 
cember, 1571), Alva sent two other Italian assassins 
to England, bribed by the promise of vast rewards, 
to attempt the life of Elizabeth, quietly, by poison 
or otherwise. 1 The envoy, Mondoucet, in apprisjfng 
the French monarch of this scheme, added that the- 
Duke was so ulcerated and annoyed by the discovery 
of the previous enterprise, that nothing could exceed 
his rage. These ruffians were not destined to success, 
but the attempts of the Duke upon the Queen’s life- 
were renewed from time to time. Eighteen months 
later (August, 1573), two Scotchmen, pensioners of 
Philip, came from Spain, with secret orders to consult 
vdth Alva. They had accordingly much negotiation, 
vdth the Duke and his secretary, Albomoz. They 
boasted that they could easily capture Elizabeth, but 
said that the King’s purpose was to’ kill her.^ The- 
plan, -wrote Mondoucet, was the same as it had been 
before, namely, to murder the Queen of England, and; 
to give her cro-wn to Mary of Scotland, who wouldi 
thus be in their power, and whose son was to be seized,, 
and bestowed in marriage in such a way as to make- 
them perpetual masters of both kingdoms.^ 

It does not belong to this history to discuss the- 
merits, nor to narrate the fortunes, of that bickering, 
and fruitless alliance which had been entered into at 
this period by Philip with Venice and the Holy See- 
against the Turk. The revolt of Granada had at last, 
after a two years’ struggle, been subdued, and the- 
remnants of the romantic race which had once swayed 
the Peninsula been swept into slavery. The Moors - 
had sustained the unequal conflict with a constancy 
not to have been expected of so gentle a people. ‘ If 
a nation meek as lambs could resist so bravely,’ said' 
the Prince of Orange, ‘ what ought not to be expected- 
of a hardy people like the Netherianders Don- 

1 Correspondance de Charles IX. et Mondoucet. Com. Eoy. de- 
I’Hist., iv. 340, Bqq. 

- ‘ Mon maistre a bien eu moyen de faire prisonnier la royne.- 
d’Angletcrre, mais 11 la vouUoit tuer,’ etc., etc. — Ibid. 

= Ibid. * Archives et Correspondance, iii. 362. 
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John of Austria, having concluded a series of somc- 
-\vhat inglorious forays against women, children, and 
bed-ridden old men, in Andalusia and Granada, had 
■arrived, in August of this year, at Naples, to take 
•command of the combined fleet in the LevantJ The 
battle of Lepanto had been fought,- but the quarrel- 
some and contradictory conduct of the allies had 
rendered the splendid victory comparatively barren. 
It was no less true, however, that the blunders of the 
infldels had previously enabled Philip to extricate 
himself with better success from the dangers of the 
Moorish revolt than might have been his fortune. 
Had the rebels succeeded in holding Granada and tiic 
•mountains of Andalusia, and had they been supported, 
as they had a right to expect, by the forces of the 
Sultan, a different aspect might have been given to 
the conflict, and one far less triumphant for Spain. 
Had a prince of vigorous ambition and comprehensive 
policy governed at that moment the Turkish empire, 
it would have cost Philip a serious struggle to maintain 
himself in his hereditary dominions. While he was 
plotting against the life and throne of Elizabeth, ho 
■might have had cause to tremble for his own. For- 
tunately, ho-wever, for his Catholic Jlajestj', Selim was 
satisfied to secure himself in the possession of the Islo 
■of Venus, with its fruitful vine5’'ard3. ‘ To shcfl the 
blood ’ of Cjqjrian wines, in which he was so cntlui-ri- 
astic a connoisseur, was to him a more exhilarating 
-occupation than to pursue, amid carnage and hardship, 
the splendid dream of a re-established Eastern c.ali- 
phate.^ 

On the 25th September, 1671, a commission of 
Governor-General of the Netherlands was at last issued 
to John do la Cerda, Duke of Medina Cocli.* Philip, in 
■compliance with the Duke’s repeated requests, am- 
perhaps not entirely satisfied with the recent cour?'' 

• > Dc Thou, liv. I., t. Vi., 220. ct Rca. Cahrcrii. i.x.. sxlii. 

t. vl.. 23S, ft scq. IbM„ lx. 2.3, 002. 003. 

» Ibid., vi., I. 50. Ilihl.. lib. Ix.. ctr. 

* Corrcaponilanc,* de I'liUippe II., ii. J055. 
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of events in the provinces, had at last, after great 
hesitation, consented to Alva’s resignation. His suc- 
cessor, however, was not immediately to take his 
departure, and in the meantime the Duke was in- 
structed to persevere in his faithful services. These 
services had, for the present, reduced themselves to 
a perpetual and not very triumphant altercation with 
his council, with the estates, and with the people, 
on the subject of his abominable tax. He was entirely 
alone. They who had stood unflinchingly at his 
side when the only business of the administration was 
to burn heretics, turned their backs upon him now 
that he had engaged in this desperate conflict Nvith 
the whole money-power of the country. The King 
was far from cordial in his support, the councillors 
much too crafty to retain their hold upon the wheel, 
to which they had only attached, themselves in its 
ascent. Viglius and Berla 3 miont, Noircarmes and 
Aerschot, opposed and almost defied the man they now 
thought sinMng, and kept the King constantly in- 
formed of the vast distress which the financial measures 
of the Duke were causing.^ 

Quite at the close of the year, an elaborate petition 
from the estates of Brabant was read before the state- 
council. ^ It contained a strong remonstrance against 
the tenth peimy. Its repeal was strongly urged, upon 
the ground that its collection would involve the country 
in universal ruin. Upon this, Alva burst forth in 
one of the violent explosions of rage to which he was 
subject. The prosperity of the Netherlands, he pro- 
tested, was not dearer to the inhabitants than to him- 
self. He swore by the cross, and by the most holy of 
holies, preserved in the church of Saint Gudule, that 
had he been but a private individual, living in Spain, 
he would, out of the love he bore the provinces, have 
rushed to their defence had their safety been endan- 

* Correspondance de Philippe 11., ii. 1056. Letter from Bishop 
of Ypres to Philip, 1073, 1074. Keports drawn up by Don Francis 
de Alava on the state of the provinces, 1097. Letters from Bishops 
of Ypres, Ghent, Bruges. 

“ VigUi Comm. Dee. Den., s. lx. 
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geredJ He felt, therefore, deeply wounded that 
malevolent persons should thus insinuate that he had 
even wished to injure the country, or to exercise 
t^anny over its citizens. TJie tenth penny, ho con- 
tinued, was necessary to the defence of the land, and 
was much preferable to quotes. Il teas highly im- 
proper that every man in the rabble should know hoxe 
much was contributed, because each individual, learning 
the gross amount, would imagine that he had jmd il 
all himsdf.^ In conclusion, he observed that, broken 
in health, and stricken in years as he felt himself, he 
was now most anxious to return, and was daily looking 
with eagerness for the arrival of the Duke of Sledina 
Coeli.3 

During the course of this same year, the Princo of 
Orange had been continuing his preparations.. Ho had 
sent his agents to every place where a liopo was held 
out to him of obtaining support. Money was what he 
was naturally most anxious to obtain from individuals ; 
open and warlike assistance what he demanded from 
government. His funds, little by little, were increas- 
ing, oiving to the generosity of many obscure persons, 
and to the daring exploits of the beggars of the sea. 
His mission, however, to the northern courts had 
failed. His envoys had been received in Sweden and 
Denmark with barren courtesy. The Duke of Alva, 
on the other hand, never alluded to the Princo but with 
contempt; knowing not that the ruined outlaw was 
slowly undermining the very ground beneath the 
monarch’s feet; dreaming not that the feeble stroke-"^ 
which he despised were the opening blows of a centur>‘'s 
conflict; foreseeing not that long before its close the 
clinstised province was to expand into a great re- 
public, and that the name of the outlaw was to become 
almost divine. 

Grana’cllo had already recommended that the young 
Count do Buren should be endowed with certain land*' 
in Spain, in exchange for his hercdilar}’ estntas, in 


* ViRlii Comm. Dec. Den., e. lx. 

» Ibid;, s. Ixi. * llor, v. 334-340. 


* fin'd. 

Jloofil, Vi. 3l'j. 
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order that the name and fame of the rebel William 
should be for ever estingtdshed in the Netherlands.* 
With the same view, a new sentence against the Prince 
of Orange was now proposed by the Viceroy. This 
was to execute him solemnly in effigy, to drag his 
escutcheon through the streets at the tails of horses, 
and after having broken it in pieces, and thus can- 
celled his armorial bearings, to declare him and his 
descendants ignoble, infamous, and incapable of 
holding property or estates. ^ Could a leaf or two of 
future history have been unrolled to King, Cardinal, 
and Governor, they might have found the destined 
fortune of the rebel’s house not exactly in accordance 
with the plan of summary extinction thus laid down. 

Not discouraged, the Prince continued to send his 
emissaries in every direction. Diedrich Sonoy, his 
most trustworthy agent, who had been chief of the 
legation to the northern courts, was now actively 
canvassing the governments and peoples of Germany 
with the same object.^ Several remarkable papers 
from the hand of Orange were used upon this service, 
A letter, drawn up and signed by his own hand, re- 
cited, in brief and striking language, the history of his 
campaign in 1568, and of his subsequent efforts in 
the sacred cause. ^ It was now necessary, he said, 
that others should share in his sacrifices. 

Similar instructions were given to other agents, and 
a paper called the Harangue, drawn up according to 
his suggestions, was also extensively circulated. This 
document is important to all who are interested in 
his history and character.^ He had not before issued 
a missive so stamped Ivith the warm, religious impress 
of the reforming party. Sadly, but without despon- 
dency, the Harangue recalled the misfortunes of the 
past, and depicted the gloom of the present. Ear- 
nestly, but not fanatically, it , stimulated hope and 
solicited aid for the future. 

1 Correspondance de Philippe H., ii. 959. 

2 Ibid., 1027. 3 yi. 302. 

* See it in Bor, vi. 362, 363. 

3 See the Harangue in Bor, vi. 363-365. 
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These urgent appeals did not remain fruitless. The 
strength of the Prince vras slowly but steadily in- 
creasing. Kfeantfme the abhorrence with which Aiva 
was universally regarded had nearly reached to frcnzv. 
In the beginning of the year 1672, Don Francis de 
AJava, Philip’s ambassador in France, visited Brussels.’ 
He bad already ' been enlightened as to the conse- 
quences of the Dvrke’s course by the imraenso immigra- 
tion of Netherland refugees to France, which be had 
witnessed with his own eyes. On his journey tou'ards 
Brussels he had been met near Cambrny by Noir- 
carmes. Even that ‘ cruel animal,’ ns Hoogstraaten 
had called him, the butcher of Toumny and Valen- 
ciennes, had at last been roused to alarm, if not to 
pity, by the sufferings of the countr}'. ‘ The Duke 
will never disabuse his mind of this filthy tenth penny,’- 
said he to Alava. He sprang from his chair with 
great emotion as the ambassador alluded to the flight 
of merchants and artisans from the provinces. * Sefior 
Don Francis,’ cried he, ‘ there arc ten thousand more 
who are on the point of leaving the country, if the 
Governor does not pause in his career. God grant 
that no disaster arise beyond human power to 
remedy.’^ 

The ambassador arrived in Brussels, and took up 
his lodgings in the palace. Here he found the Duke 
just recovering from a fit of the gout, in a state of 
mind sufficiently .savage. He became much excited 
a.s Don Francis began to speak of the emigration, 
and ho assured him that there wn.s gross dccejilion on 
the subject.* The envoy replied that ho could not he 
mistaken, for it was a matter which, so to spc.ak, he 
had touched with his own fingers, and scon with his 
own eyes. The Duke, persisting that Don Francis 
had been abused and misinformed, turned the con- 
versation to other topics. Next day the ambassador 
received visits from Berlaymont and In'-s son, the 
Seigneur dc Hierges. He was taken aside by each of 

' Corrcapondiiticc dc Phtllnpo H-. 107", 1074. 

■ ' Besta nepra dcciron.' — Ibid., il. 1073. 
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them, separately. ‘ Thank God you have come 
hither,’ said they, in nearly the same words, ‘ that 
you, may fully comprehend the condition of the pro- 
vinces, and without delay admonish his Majesty of 
the impending danger.’^ All his visitors expressed 
the same sentiments. Don Frederic of Toledo fur- 
nished the only exception, assuring the envoy that his 
father’s financial measures were opposed by Noircarmes 
and others, only because it deprived them of their 
occupation and their influence. ^ This dutiful lan- 
guage, however, was to be expected in one of whom 
Secretary Albornoz had written, that he was the 
greatest comfort to his father, and the most divine 
genius ever known. ^ It was unfortunately cor- 
roborated by no other inhabitant of the country. 

On the third day Don Francis went to take his 
leave. The Duke begged him to inform his Majesty 
of the impatience with which he was expecting the 
arrival of his successor.^ He then informed his gjiest 
that they had already begun to collect the tenth 
penny in Brabant, the most obstinate of all the pro- 
vinces. ‘ VTiat do you say to that, Don Francis ?* 
he cried, with exultation. Alava replied that he 
thought none the less, that the tax would encounter 
many obstacles, and begged him earnestly to reflect. 
He assured him, moreover, that he should, without 
reserve, express his opinions, fully to the King. The 
Duke used the same language which Don Frederic had 
held, concerning the motives of those who opposed the 
tax. ‘ It may be so,’ said Don Francis, ‘ but at any 
rate, all have agreed to sing to the same tune.’ A 
little startled, the Duke rejoined, ‘ Do you doubt that 
the cities will keep their promises ? Depend upon it, 
I shall find the means to compel them.’ ‘ God grant 
it may he so,’ said Alava, ‘but in my poor judgement 
you will have need of all your prudence and of all your 
authority.’® 

' Corrcspondance de Philippe II., 11. 1073. * 

* ■ El mas divino ingenio.’ — Letter to Cayas. Correspondanco 
di‘ Philippe II.p 11. 880. 

‘ Ibid., 11. 1073. 
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The ambassador did not wait till he could com- 
municate with his sovereign by word of mouth. Ho 
forwarded to Spain an ample account of his observa- 
tions and deductions. He painted to Philip in lively 
colours the hatred entertained by all men for the 
Duke. The whole nation, he assured his Majesty, 
united in one cry, ‘ Let him begone, let him begone, 
let him begone As for the imposition of the tenth 
penny, that, in the opinion of Don Francis, was 
utterly impossible. He moreover warned his IHajcstv 
that Alva was busy in forming secret alliances with 
the Catholic princes of Europe, which would necessarily 
lead to defensive leagues among the Protestants. ^ • 
While thus, during the earlier part of the year 
1572, the Prince of Orange, discornaged by no defeats, 
was indefatigable in his exertions to maintain the 
cause of liberty, and while at the same time the most 
staunch supporters of arbitrary power were unanimous 
in denouncing to Philip the insane conduct of his 
Viceroy, the letters of Alva himself were naturally 
full of complaints and expostulations. It was in 
vain, he said, for him to look for a confidential coun- 
cillor, now that matters which he had wished to be kept 
60 profoundly secret that the very earth should not 
hear of them, had been proclaimed aloud above the 
tiles of every house-top.^ Nevertheless, he would Ix) 
cut into little pieces but his Majesty should be obeyed, 
while ho remained alive to enforce the royal com- 
mands. There were none who had been ever faithful 
but Berlaymont, he said, and even he. had been neutral 
in the affair of the tax. He had rendered therein 
neither good nor bad offices, but, ns his Majesty w.'n 
aware, Berlaymont was entirely ignorant of btisine^s 
and ‘ knew nothing more than to be a good fellow. • 
That being the case, he recommended Hierges, s.'^n 
of the ‘ good follow,’ as a proper person to bo governor 
of Friesland.® * 


■ ' Todo el pueblo csta ca tavn, rayo. rays f — CorrffrcwHr.f* 
de Philippe II.. il. 107 - 1 ., „ , . „ 


5'ibid.' ■ ’ IbhJ.. 11. I09S. 
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The deputations appointed bj' the difTcrent pro- 
vinces to confer personally with the Iving received a 
reprimand upon their arrival, for having dared to 
come to Spain ^s^thout■ jwrmission. Further punish- 
ment, however, than this rebuke was not inflicted. 
They were assured that the King was highly displeased 
■adtli their venturing to bring remonstrances against 
the tax, but they were comforted with the assurance 
that liis Majesty would take the subject of their 
petition into consideration.' Thus, the e.vpectations 
of Alva were disappointed, for the tenth penny wn.s 
not formally confirmed ; and the hopes of the pro- 
vinces frustrated, because it was not distinctl}’ dis- 
avowed. 

ilatters had reached another crisis in the provinces. 

‘ Had we money now,’ uTote the Prince of Orange, ‘ wo 
•should, with the help of God, hope to effect something. 
This is a time when, with even small sums, more con 
be effected than at other seasons with ampler funds.’^ 
The citizens were in open revolt against the tax. In 
order that the tenth penny should not be lc\dcd upon 
every sale of goods, the natural but desperate remedy 
was adopted — no goods were sold at all. Not only 
the wholesale commerce of the provinces was suspended, 
but the minute and indispensable traffic of daily life 
w’as entirely at a stand. The shops were all shut. 

‘ The brewers,’ says a contemporary, ‘ refused to brew, 
the bakers to bake, the tapsters to tap.’^ Multitudes, 
thrown entirely out of employment, and wholly de- 
pendent upon charity, swarmed in every city. Tlie 
soldierj’’, furious for their pay, wliich Alva had for 
many months neglected to furnish, grew daily more 
insolent ; the citizens, m.addened by outrage and 
hardened by despair, became more and more obstinate 
in their resistance ; while the Duke, rendered inflex- 
ible by opposition and insane by wrath, regarded the 

' ‘ Relation ot vhat passed from the arrival of the deputies at 
Madrid till 20th April, 1572.’ — Corrcspondance do Philippe II., 
ii. 1105. 2 Bor, Vi. 302. 

’ ‘ De Brouwers en wilden hiet brouwen, de Backers en wilden 
niet backen, noch Tappers niet tappen.' — Ibid., vi. 301. 
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ruin which he had caused with a malignant spirit 
which had long ceased to be human. ‘ The disease 
is gnaudng at our vitals,’ wrote Viglius ‘ everybody 
is suffering for the want of the necessaries of life. 
Multitudes are in extreme and hopeless poverty. My 
interest in the welfare of the commonwealth,’ ho con- 
tinued, ‘ induces me to send these accounts to Spain. 
For myself, I fear nothing. Broken by sickness and 
acute physical suffering, I should leave life without 
regret.’ 

The aspect of the capital was that of a city stricken 
with the plague. Articles of the most absolute neces- 
sity could not be obtained. It was impossible to bu}' 
bread, or meat, or beer. Tho tyrant, beside himself 
with rage at being thus boarded in his very lair, 
privately sent for Master Carl, the executioner.^ In 
order to exhibit an unexpected and salutary e.xnmnle, 
he had determined to hang eighteen of the Icaaing 
tradesmen of the city in the doors of their own shops, 
with the least possible delay and without the slightwl 
form of trial.^ Master Carl was ordered, on tho very 
night of his interview with tho Duke, to prepare 
eighteen strong cords, and eighteen ladders twelve 
feet in length,* By this simple arrangement, Alva 
was disposed to make manifest on the morrow, to tho 
burghers of Brussels, that justice was thenceforth to 
bo carried to everj^ man’s door. He supposed that 
tho spectacle of a dozen and a half of butchers and 
bakers suspended in front of the shops which they 
had refused to open, would give a more effective 
stimulus to trade than any to bo o.xpcctcd from argu- 
ment or proclamation. Tho hangman wa,s mnkinc 
ready his cords and ladders ; Don l^clcrio of Toic<.0 
was closeted with President Viglius,® who, somewhat 
against his will, was aroused at midnight to draw the 
warrants for these impromptu c.vcciitions ; Alva w.sh 
waiting with grim impatience for tho dawn upui 


1 Vlc'Il Eptst. nd Joftch. Hopper., 1S8. 
» Ibid Strada, lib. vll., 357. Hoofd. 
■* Bor. Hoofd, ubl sup, • Bor, vf. 


> Bor, ri. jei. 

vl. 210. 
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1672] CAPTURE OF BRILL 

which the show was to be exhibited, when an unfore- 
seen event, suddenly arrested the homely tragedy. In 
the night arrived the intelligence that the town of 
Brill had been captured. The Duke, feeling the full 
gravity of the situation, postponed the chastisement 
which he had thus secretly planned to a more con- 
venient season, in order, without an instant’s hesita- 
tion, to avert the consequences of this new movement 
on the part of the rebels. The seizure of Brill was the 
Deiis ex machind which unexpectedly solved both the 
inextricable knot of the situation and the hangman’s 
noose. 1 

Allusion has more than once been made to those 
formidable partisans of the patriot cause, the marine 
outlaws. Cheated of baK their birthright by nature, 
and now driven forth from their narrow isthmus by 
tyranny, the exiled Hollanders took to the ocean. Its 
boundless fields, long arable to their industry, became 
more fruitful than ever now that oppression was trans- 
forming a peaceful seafaring people into a nation of 
corsairs. Driven to outlawry and poverty, no doubt 
many Netherlanders plunged into crime. The patriot 
party had long since laid aside the respectful deport- 
ment which had provoked the sarcasms of the loyalists. 
The beggars of the sea asked their alms through the 
mouths of their cannon. Unfortunately, they but 
too often made their demands upon both friend and 
foe. 2 Every ruined merchant, every banished lord, 
every reckless mariner, who was willing to lay the 
commercial world under contribution to repair his 
damaged fortunes, could, without much difficulty, 
be supplied with a vessel and crew at some northern 
port, under colour of cruising against the Viceroy’s 
government. 3 Nor was the ostensible motive simply 

1 Strada, lib. vii., 357. Bor, Hoofd, supra. 

* Better of Prince of Orange to the refugee church at London, 
26th Kebruary, 1573. — Archives de la Mnison d’Orange Xassao, 
iv. 63-66. 

* ‘ Nam audacissimus quisque Belgica extorres et inopa exilium 
metuentes, in naves se conjecerant, aiiaaque coraplures obvlas per 
vim, nacti, aucto numero, praedabundi oceano ct per orara mari- 
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a prfctext. To make war upon Alva was the leadinc 
object of ah these freebooters, and they were usually 
furnished by the Prince of Orange, in his capacity o’f 
soverei^, unth letters of marque' for that purpose.* 
The Prince, indeed, did his utmost to control and 
direct an e’^ which had inevitably grown out of the 
horrors of the time. His Admiral, William do la 
March, was, however, incapable of comprehending the 
lofty purposes of his superior. A wild, sanguinary, 
licentious noble, wearing his hair and beard unshorn, 
according to ancient Batavian custom, until the death 
of his relative Egmont should have been expiated, a 
worthy descendant of the Wild Boar of Ardennes, 
this hirsute and savage corsair seemed an cmlK)di- 
ment of vengeance. He had sworn to •wreak upon 
Alva and upon popery the deep revenge owed to them 
by the Netherland nobility, and in the cruelties after- 
wards practised by him upon monks and priests, the 
Blood-Council learned that their example had made at 
least one ripe scholar among the rebels.** He was 
lying, at this epoch, with bis fleet on the southern 
coast of England, from which advantageous position 
he was now to be ejected in a summary manner.** 


timain vngftbnntur. In Imnc multitudlncm Aura'innensis. au^n- 
cuam jus et regimen tibcrant, speciem Imi'eni rctlucliat. <!)jtri- 
butis per codiciJlos potust.ntibus.' — Grotii Annal., Ub. ii., 49. 

■ Ibid. 

Vide Hor, vi. 305. V Sletcrcn. C4. IJoofd, 216, sec. — Sec 
also Van Wyn op Wagenaer, vi. 80 ; Van dcr Vynckt, li. V-7 ; 
Gtolii .Annal., lib. li., 49 ; UUoa. Comment., f. 00. 

* The practice of effecting marine ln.surances took .a .gre.at asJ 
rapid exten.sion from th<'sc and eimllar piracies. Kenoin de France 
318. {ii. 12) suppose? tlin system to liavo been invented by tU" 
Antwerp mcrclianfs at thi.s cpocli. The custom, liowevrr. vvs< 
doubtless estoblishcd at an earlier period In Flanders. IlnitiaBu. 
Italy, and Spain. The statute 43 Klir.. c- 12, on tl(e subject 
spe.aks of tlie immemorial usage among mereliant', both ihwtiyi 
and foreign, to procure in.suranre on sliips and goods. Tlie 1'ul.e 
of .Alv.a. at this time, after consuiuitlon uith tli" infrchant'!. drew 
tiji an edict regulating contracts of n.s.suranec ; stipulating that 
Dll' sum insured should lie Ics.? than the just and common v.aliie 
of the property insured, one-fenth at least reriiniiiing at t/ii' ri*i 
of tlic insurer, and pre.srriblng Die forms for the poiieirs, A rcte 
oflicet avas njipointed to keep registi-r of ttiese cotUr.art«, "'niffi. 
without such registration, ncro to be invaild, .’it.anfers, 
nnd sailors were not allowed to insure their seag>s. or ftnjtfucfi 
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The negotiations between the Duke of Alva and 
Queen Elizabeth had already assumed an amicable 
tone, and were fast ripening into an adjustment. It 
lay by no means in that sovereign’s disposition to 
involve herself at this juncture in a war with Philip, 
and it was urged upon her government by Alva’s 
commissioners, that the continued countenance 
afforded by the English people to the Netherland 
criiisers must inevitably lead to that result. In the 
latter days of March, therefore, a sentence of virtual 
excommunication was pronounced against De la March 
and his rovers. A peremptory order of Elizabeth 
forbade any of her subjects to supply them with meat, 
bread, or beer.^ The command being strictly complied 
with, their further stay was rendered impossible. 
Twentydour vessels accordingly, of various sizes, com- 
manded by De la March, Treslong, Adam van Haren, 
Brand, and other distinguished seamen, set sail from 
Dover 2 in the very last days of March. ^ Being almost 
in a state of starvation, these. adventurers were natu- 
rally anxious to supply themselves with food. They 
determined to make a sudden foray upon the coasts 
of North Holland, and accordingly steered for Enk- 
buizen, both because it was a rich seaport and because 
it contained many secret partisans of the Prince. On 
Palm Sunday they captured two Spanish merchant- 
men. Soon afterwards, however, the wind becoming 
contrary, they were unable to double the Helder or 
the Texel, and on Tuesdaiy, the 1st of April, having 
abandoned their original intention, they dropped dotvn 
towards Zeland, and entered the broad mouth of the 
•river Meuse. Between the town of Brill, upon the 
southern lip of this estuary, and Maaslandsluis, about 

belonging to them. Fr.aiid on the part of the insurers or ' the 
‘insured was punished with death and confiscation. These con- 
tracts were, however, entirely insufficient to protect vessels, which 
were plundered daily by ‘ ce canaille de corsaires,* which infested 
every sea 'and bay. — Renom de France MS., ii., c. 12. 

1 Bor, Vi. 365, 366. 

^ Probably Dover. See in particular Van Wyn op Wagenaer, 
vi. 77 ; also Meteren, 68. ; 

» Bor, ubi sup. Wagenaer, vi. 340; seq. 
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half a league distant, upon the opposite side, the 
squadron suddenly appeared at about t-vro o’clock of 
an April afternoon, to the great astonishment of the 
inhabitants of both placesA It seemed too large a 
fleet to be a mere collection of trading vessels, nor did 
they appear to be Spanish ships, Peter Koppelstob, 
a sagacious ferryman, informed the passengers whom 
he happened to be conveying across the river, that the 
strangers were evidently the water beggars. ^ Tiio 
dreaded name filled his hearers with consternation, 
and they became eager to escape from so perilous a 
vicinity. Having duly landed his customers, however, 
who hastened to spread the nows of the impending 
invasion, and to prepare for defence or flight, the 
stout ferryman, who was secretly favourable to the 
cause of liberty, rowed boldly out to inquire the des- 
tination and purposes of the fleet. 

The vessel which he first hailed was that com- 
manded by William do Blois, Seigneur of Trcslong. 
This adventurous noble, whoso brother had been 
executed by the Duke of Alva in 150S,® had himself 
fought by the side of Count Louis at Jommingen, and. 
although covered with wounds, had been one of the 
few who escaped alive from that horrible carnage- 
During the intervening period lie had become one of 
the most famous rebels on the ocean, and ho had alwaj’S 
been well knouTi in Brill, wliero liis father Imd been 
governor for the King.^ He at once recognized 
ICoppelstok, and hastened with him on board the 
Admiral’s ship, assuring Do la Marok that the ferry- 
man was exactly the man for their purpose. It ws"? 
absolutely necessary that a landing should be efiected, 
for the }>eople were without the necessaries of life- 
Captain Martin Brand had visited the ship of Adam 
van Haren, ns soon ns they had dropjicd anchor lu 
the Meuse, begging for food. ‘ I gave him a chs-'-''". 
said Adam, afterwards relating the occurrence, * and 
assured him that it was the last article of (owJ to b* 

* Bor, uM «up. Iloofd, p. 210, 217, 

5 Bor. Iloofit. Wnci-n.sfr, ubl mp. 

» SentenPen van Alva, 73, 71. 


* Bor, vS, "(f- 
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found in the ship.’^ The other vessels were equally 
destitute. Under the circumstances, it was necessary 
to attempt a landing. Trcslong, therefore, who was 
really the hero of this memorable adventure, persuaded 
De la March to send a message to the city of Brill, 
demanding its surrender. This was a bold summons 
to be made by a handful of men, three or four hundred 
at most,® who were both metaphorically and literally 
beggars. Tlie city of Brill was not populous, but it 
was well walled and fortified. It was, moreover, a 
most commodious port. Treslong gave his signet 
ring to the fisherman, Koppelstok, and ordered him, 
thus accredited as an envoy, to carry their summons • 
to the magistracy.^ Koppelstok, nothing loath, 
instantly rowed ashore, pushed through the crowd 
of inhabitants, who overwhelmed him with questions, 
and made his appearance in the toum-house before 
the assembled magistrates. He informed them that 
he had been sent by the Admiral of the Fleet and by 
Treslong, who was well knorni to them, to demand 
that two commissioners should be sent out on the part 
of the city to confer -with the patriots. He was bidden, 
he said, to give assurance that the deputies would be 
courteously treated. The only object of those who 
had sent him was to free the land from the tenth penny, 
and to overthrow the tyranny of Alva and his Span- 
iards. Hereupon he was asked by the magistrates, 
how large a force De la Marck had under his command. 
To this question the ferryman carelessly replied that 
there might he some five thousand in all. * This enormous 
falsehood produced its effect upon the magistrates. 
There was now no longer any inclination to resist the 
invaders ; the only question discussed being whether 

' Van Wyn op Wagenaer, vi. 78, from a MS. journal kept by 
Adam van Haren himself. 

' ^ Bor states their numbers at two hundred and fifty, vi. 366. 

Hoofd follows Bor. Mendoza, 1. Ill, says there were eleven 
hundred in all. The Duke of Alva, In his letter of 26th April, 
1572 (No. 1107, Correspondance de Philippe II.), estimates them 
at between seven and eight hundred. Bentivoglio, lib. v., 88, 
eays one thousand. 

* Bor, Hoofd, Van Wyn. * Hoofd, vi. 218, 
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to treat with them or to fly. On the whole, it was 
decided to do both. With' some difficulty, two deputies 
were' found sufficiently valiant to go forth to negotiate 
with the beggars, while in their absence most of the 
leading burghers and functionaries made their pre- 
parations for flight. The envoys were assured by 
De la March and Treslong that no injury was intended 
to the citizens or to private property, but that the 
overthrow of Alva’s government was to be instantly 
accomplished. Two hoiurs were given to the magis- 
trates in which to decide whether or not they would 
surrender the to^vn and accept the authority of Dc la 
March as Admiral of the Prince of Orange. They 
employed the two hours thus granted in malcinc on 
ignominious escape. Their example was foUoVea by 
most of the tomispeople. When the invaders, at the 
expiration of the specified term, appeared under the 
walls of the city, they found a few inhabitant.s of the 
lower class gazing at them from above, but received 
no official communication from any source.* 

The whole rebel force was now divided into two 
parties, one of which, under Treslong, made an attack 
upon the southern gate, while the other, commanded 
by the Admiral, advanced upon the northern. Tivs- 
long, after a short struggle, succeeded in forcing his 
entrance, and arrested, in doing so, the govcnior of 
the city, just tahing his departure. Do la Marck ond 
his men made a bonfire at the northern gate, and then 
battered down the half-burned portal with the end of 
an old mnst.2 Thus rudely and rapidly did the 
Nctherland patriots conduct their first, .‘uiccciafol 
siege. The two parties, not more perhaps than tao 
hundred and fifty men in all, met before sunset in the 
centre of the city, and the foundation of the Dutch 
Republic was laid. The weary spirit of freedom, to 
long a fugitive over earth and sea, had at last found a 
restinp-j)Iacc, whicli rude and even ribald liaud»t had 
prepared. 

> Itor. Vi. 5GC. Hoof.!, W. SI?. 
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The panic created by the first appearance of the fleet 
had been so extensive that hardly fifty citizens had 
remained in the town. The rest had all escaped, with 
as much property as they could carry away. The 
Admiral, in the name of the Prince of Orange, as 
lawful stadtholder of Philip, took formal possession 
of an almost deserted city. No indignity was offered 
to the inhabitants of either sex, but as soon as the 
conquerors were fairly established in the best houses 
of the place, the inclination to plunder the churches 
could no longer be restrained. The altars and images 
were all destroyed, the rich furniture and gorgeous 
vestments appropriated to private use. Adam van 
Haren appeared on his vessel’s deck attired in a mag- 
nificent high mass chasuble. Treslong thenceforth 
used no drinking cups in his cabin save the golden 
chalices of the sacrament. Unfortunately, their 
hatred to popery was not confined to such demonstra- 
tions. Thirteen unfortunate monks and priests, who 
had been unable to effect their escape, were arrested 
and thrown into prison, from whence they were taken 
a few days later, by order of the ferocious Admiral, 
and executed rmder circumstances of great barbarity. ^ 
The news of this important exploit spread with 
great rapidity. Alva, surprised at the very moment 
of venting his rage on the butchers and grocers of 
Brussels, deferred this savage design in order to deal 
with the new difficulty. He had certainly • not ex- 
pected such a result from the ready compliance of 
Queen Elizabeth with his request. His rage was ex- 
cessive ; the triumph of the people, by whom he was 
cordially detested, proportionably great. The punsters 
of Brussels were sure not to let such an opportunity 
escape them, for the name of the captured to^vn was 
susceptible of a quibble, and the event had taken place 
upon All Fools’ Day. 

‘ On April’s Fool's Day, 

Dulto Alva’s spect.-iclcs were stolen away,’ 


> Dor, vi. 300, 307. Van Wyn op tVaBcnacr. vi. 84, note 10. 
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became a popular couplet.* The word epcdadcs, in 
Flemish as well as the name of the suddenly sur- 
prised city, being Brill, this allusion to the Duke’s 
loss and implied purblindness was not destitute of 
ingenuity, A caricature, too, was extensively circu- 
lated, representing Do la Slarck stealing tho“ Duke’s 
spectacles from his nose, while the Governor was sup- 
posed to be uttering his habitual expression whenever 
any intelligence of importance was brought to him : 
No es nada, no cs nada — ’Tis nothing, ’tis nothing. 2 

The Duke, however, lost not an instant in attempting 
to repair the disaster. Count Bossu, who had netea 
as stadtholdcr of Holland and Zeland, under Alva’s 
authority, since the Prince of Orange had resigned that 
office, was ordered at once to recover the conquered 
seaport, if possible.^ 

Hastily gathering a force of some ten companies 
from the garrison of Utrecht, some of which very 
troops had recently and unluckily for government 
been removed from Brill to that city, the Count crossed 
the Sluis to the island of Foom upon Easter day, end 
sent a summons to the rebel force to Burrender Brill. 
The patriots being very few in number, wore ot first 
afraid to venture outside the gales to attack the much 
superior force of their invaders. A carpenter, how- 
ever, w’ho belonged to the city, but had long l)ccn a 
partisan of Orange, dashed info the water udth hi'* 
axe in his hand, and swimming to the Nicwland sluice, 
backed it open with a few vigorous strokes. The sea 
poured in at once, making the approach to the city 
upon the north side impossible, liossu then led his 
Spaniards along the Nicwland dyke to the southern 
gate, where they were received with a ■warm disch.nrge 
of artillery, which completely staggered them. Me.an- 
time, Tre!t]ong and Robol had, in the most daring 
manner, rowed out to the ship-s which had brouglit 
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the enemy to the island, cut some adrift, and set others 
on fire. The Spaniards at the southern gate caught 
sight of their blazing vessels, saw the sea rapidly 
rising over the dyke, became panic-struck at being 
thus enclosed between fire and water, and dashed off 
in precipitate retreat along the slippery causeway 
and through the slimy and turbid waters, which were 
fast threatening to overwhelm them A Many were 
drowned or smothered in their flight, but the greater 
portioii of the force effected their escape in the vessels 
which still remained within reach. This danger 
averted. Admiral de la Marck summoned all the in- 
habitants, a large number of whom had returned to 
the town after the capture had been fairly established, 
and required them, as well as all the population of 
Ihe island, to take an oath of allegiance to the Prince 
of Orange as stadtholder for his Majesty. 2 

The Prince had not been extremely satisfied with 
the enterprise of De la Marck.^ He thought it pre- 
mature, and doubted whether it would be practicable 
to hold the place, as he had not yet completed his 
arrangements in Germany, nor assembled the force 
with which he intended again to take the field. More 
than all, perhaps, he had little confidence in the 
character of his Admiral. Orange was right in his 
estimate of De la Marck. It had not been that rover’s 
design either to take or to hold the place ; and after 
the descent had been made, the ships victualled, the 
churches plundered, the booty secured, and a few 
monks murdered, he had given orders for the burning 
of the town, and for the departure of the fleet. ^ The 
urgent solicitations of Treslong, however, prevailed, 
with some difficulty, over De la March’s original in- 
tentions. It is to that bold and intelligent noble, 
therefore, more than to any other individual, that the 
merit of laying this corner-stone of the Batavian 

' • Door slyk. door slop, door dik en dun,’ nre the homelv but 
viRorous expressions of the Nethcrlnnd chronicler. — Dor. vi.'sfii. 

■' Ibid., vi. 305. Iloofd, Vi. 220. 

> Ibid., vl. 307. Ibid., %’i, 221. Wapenner. vi. 348. 

* Ibid., vi. 300. Ibid., V. 210. Ibid., vi. 345. 840. 
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commonwealth belongs. i Tlio enterprise itself -nns 
■an accident, but the quick eye of Trcsiong saw the 
possibility of a permanent conquest^ where his superior 
dreamed of nothing beyond a piratical foray. 

Meantime Bossu, baffled in his attempt upon Bril!, 
took his way towards Rotterdam. It was important 
that he should at least secure such other cities ns the 
recent success of the rebels might cause to waver 
in their allegiance. He found the gates of Rotterdam 
closed. The authorities refused to comply with his 
demand to admit a garrison for the King. Pro- 
fessing perfect loyalty, the inhabitants very naturally 
refused to admit a band of sanguinary Spaniards to 
enforce their obedience. Compelled to parley, Bo.ssu 
resorted to a perfidious stratagem. Ho requested 
permission for his troops to pass through the city 
without halting. Tliis was granted by the magis- 
trates, on condition that only' a corporal’s command 
should bo admitted at a time. To these terms the 
Count affixed his hand and scal,^ With the ndmi.ssioji. 
however, of the first detachment, a violent onset was 
made upon the gate by the whole Spanish force. The 
townspeople, not suspecting treacliery, wore not pre- 
pared to make effective resistance. A stout smith, 
confronting the invaders at the gate, almost singly, 
with his sledge-hammer, was stabbed to the he.’xrt 
by Bossvi with his own hand.^ q’ho soldiers Imvin;; 
thus gained admittance, rushed tliroiigli the strretf-, 
putting every man to death who offered tlie slighteat 
resi-stance. Within a few minutes four hundre.l 
citizens were murdered. The fate of tlie women, 
abandoned now to the outrage of a bnital soldier;.’, 
was worse than death. The oapttirr: of Rottcnlmn 
is infamous for the .came crimes whieh_ blacken th-' 
record of every Spanish triumph in the Xethcrland''.* 
The important town of Flu.shing, on the Irie of 
Wnlchcrcn, was first to vibrate with the p.atriotic im- 

' Hooftl, v. 210. * I’or, vt. 3CS. 

5 11.1(1 HooM. Vi. 220, 221. 

‘ Metercn. 00. Bor, lIonM, ub! "Uj* 
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pulse given by the success at Brill. The Seigneur de 
Herpt, a warm partisan of Orange, excited the burghers 
assembled in the market-place to drive the small 
remnant of the Spanish garrison from the city. A 
little later upon the same day a considerable reinforce- 
ment arrived before the walls. The Duke had deter- 
mined, although too late, to complete the fortress 
which had been commenced long before to control 
the possession of this important position at the mouth 
of the western Scheld. The troops who were to re- 
sume this too long intermitted work arrived just in 
time to witness the expulsion of their comrades. 
De Herpt easily persuaded the burghers that the 
die was cast, and that their only hope lay in a resolute 
resistance. The people warmly acquiesced while a 
half -drunken, half-witted fellow in the crowd valiantly 
proposed, in consideration of a pot of beer, to ascend 
the ramparts and to discharge a couple of pieces of 
artillery at the Spanish ships. The offer was accepted, 
and the vagabond, .merrily mounting the height, 
discharged the guns. Strange to relate, the shot thus 
fired by a lunatic’s hand put the invading ships to 
flight. A sudden panic seized the Spaniards, the 
whole fleet stood away at once in the direction of 
Middelburg, and were soon out of sight. ^ 

The next day, however, Antony of Bourgoyne, 
governor under Alva for the Island of Walcheren, 
made his appearance in Flushing. Having a high 
opinion of his own oratorical powers, he came with 
the intention of winning back with his rhetoric a city 
which the Spaniards had thus far been unable to recover 
with their cannon. The great bell was rung, the 
whole poptilation Msembled in the market-place, and 
Antony, from the steps of the town-house, delivered 
a long oration, assuring the burghers, among other 
asseverations, that the King, who was the best-ndtured 
Prince in all Christendom, would forget and forgive 
their offences if they returned honestly to their duties.^ 

* Bor, Vi. 369, 370. Hoofd, vi. 222. 

- Bor, vi. 370. Hoofd, vi. 222. 
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The effect of the Governor’s eloquence was much 
diminished, however, by the interlocutory remark of 
De Herpt and a group of his adherents. They re- 
minded the people of the Kang’s good nature, of his 
readiness to forget and to forgive, as exemplified by 
the fate of Horn and Egmont, of Berghen and Mon- 
tigny, and by the daily and almost hourly decrees of 
the Blood-Council. Each well-rounded period of the 
Governor was greeted with ironical cheers. The 
oration was unsuccessful. ‘ Oh, citizens, citizens 1' 
cried at last the discomfited Antony, ‘ ye know not 
what yc do. Your blood be upon j'our own hcad.s; 
the responsibility be upon your own hearts for the fires 
which are to consume your cities and the desolation 
which is to sweep your land !’ The orator at this 
impressive point was interrupted, and most uncem- 
moniously hustled out of the city. The government 
remained in the hands of the patriots.^ 

The part 3 ', however, was not so strong in solditcs 
os in spirit No sooner, therefore, had thej' estnl)- 
lished their rebellion to Alva ns an incontrovertible 
fact, than they sent off emissaries to the Prince of 
Orange, and to Admiral Do la March at Brill. Find- 
ing that the inhabitants of Flushing were willing to 
provide arms and ammunition, Do la March readily 
consented to send a small number of men, l)old and 
experienced in partisan warfare, of whom he had now 
collected a larger number than he could well ann ‘W 
maintain in his present position. ^ 

The detachment, two hundred in number, in thn*^ 
small vessels, 3 set sail nccordingh’ from Brill for 
Flushing; and a wild crew thej’ were, of rr-ck!e-< 
ndventirrers under comnmnd of the hold Tn-dong. 
The expedition seemed a fierce but whimsien! ma'<- 
quorndc. Every man in the little fleet vas atthul 
in the gorgeous vestments of tlic plunderial ehtirrls 
in gold-embroidered cassocks, glittering niaw-garmente. 

> l?or. vl. azo. HooW. vi. CZZ. 

5 nor, v!. 370. 

• Wncaiaer, v}. 353. 
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or tlie more sombre cowls and robes of Capuchin friars. ' 
So sped the early standard-bearers of that ferocious 
liberty which had sprung from the fires in which all 
else for which men cherish their fatherland had been 
consumed. So swept that resolute but fantastic 
band along the placid estuaries of Zeland, waking the 
stagnant waters with their wild beggar-songs and 
cries of vengeance. 

That vengeance found soon a distinguished object. 
Pacheco, the chief engineer of Alva, who had accom- 
panied the Duke in his march from Italy, who had since 
earned a world-wide reputation as the architect of the 
Antwerp citadel, had been just dispatched in haste 
to Flushing to complete the fortress whose construc- 
tion had been so long delayed. Too late for his work, 
too soon for his safety, the ill-fated engineer had arrived 
almost at the same moment with 'rrcslong and liis 
crew. 2 He had stepped on shore, entirely ignorant 
of all which had transpired, e.vpecting to bo treated 
with the respect due to the chief commandant of the 
place, and to an officer high in the confidence of the 
Governor-General. He found himself surrounded by 
an indignant and threatening mob. The unfortunate 
Italian understood not a word of the opprobrious 
language addressed to him, but ho easily compre- 
hended that the authority of the Duke was over- 
thrown. Observing Do Ryk, a distinguished partisan 
officer and privateersman of Amsterdam, whose repu- 
tation for bravery and generosity was known to him, 
he approached him, and drawing a seal ring from his 
finger, kissed it, and handed it to the rebel chieftain.^ 
By this dumb-show he gave him -to understand that 
he relied upon his honour for the treatment due to a 
gentleman. De Ryk understood the appeal, and would 
wiUingly have assured him, at least, a soldier’s death, 
but he was powerless to do so. He arrested him, that 

' Bor, vl. 370. Wagenaer, vi. 351. Van Wyn op Wagenacr, 
vi. 84, seq. a Bor. vi. 370. Hoofd, vi. 224, 226. 

“ Hoofd, who afterwards received the ring as a present from 
Simon de Byk, son of the officer to whom it was given by the 
unfortunate Don Pedro Pacheco. 
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he might be protected from the furj’ of the rabble ; 
but Treslong, who now commanded in Flusliing, waa 
especially incensed against the founder of the Antwerp 
citadel, and felt a ferocious desire to avenge his 
brother’s murder upon the body of his destroyer’s 
favouriteA Pacheco was condemned to bo hanged 
upon the very day of his arrival. Having been brought 
forth fi-om his prison, he begged hard, but not abjectly, 
for his life. He offered a heavy ransom, but hi'; 
enemies were greedy for blood, not for money. It 
was, however, difficult to find an executioner. Tlic 
city hangman was absent, and the prejudice of the 
country and the age against the vile profession had 
assuredly' not been diminished during the five horrible 
years of Alva’s administration. Even a condemnod 
murderer, who lay in the town-gaol, refused to accept 
his life in recompense for performing the office, ft 
should never be said, he observed, that his mother had 
given birth to a hangman. When told, however, 
that the intended victim was a Spani.=h officer, the 
malefactor consented to the task with alacrity, on 
condition that ho might aftcrward.s kill any man 
who taunted him with the deed. 

Arrived at the foot of the gallows, Pacheco com- 
plained bitterly of the disgracchil death designed for 
him. He protested loudly that ho came of a iiou?e ai 
noble as that of Egmont or Horn, and was entitled to 
ns honourable an execution as theirs had been. ’The 
sword 1 the sword !’ ho frantically exclaimed, n-i ho 
straggled with those who guarded him. Ifis language 
was not understood, but the names of Egmont and 
Horn inflamed still more highly the rage of the rabble, 
while his cry for tlio sword was falsely interpret'^! br 
a rude follow who had happened to pos-oM hini''''if 
of Pacheco’s rapier, at his capture, and who now 
paraded himself •with it at the gatlow’s foot. ‘ Sortr 
fear for your sword, Senor,’ cried this niflian ; ‘ your 
.sword is" safe enough, and in good hands. I p fh'* 

' ItOf. vf. 3TO 
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ladder with you, Senor ; you have no further use for 
your sword.’ 

Pacheco, thus outraged, submitted to his fate. He 
mounted the ladder with a steady step, and was 
hanged between two other Spanish officers. ^ So 
perished miserably a brave soldier, and one of the 
most distinguished engineers of his time ; a man whose 
character and accomplishments had certainly merited 
for him a better fate.® But while we stigmatize as it 
deserves the atrocious conduct of a few Netherland 
partisans, we should remember who first unchained 
the demon of international hatred in this unhappy 
land, nor should it ever be forgotten that the great 
leader of the revolt, by word, proclamation, example, 
by entreaties, threats, and condign punishment, con- 
stantly rebuked, and to a certain extent restrained, 
the sanguinary spirit by which some of his followers 
disgraced the noble cause which they had espoused. 

Treslong did not long remain in command at Flush- 
ing. An officer, high in the confidence of the Prince, 
Jerome van ’t Zeraerts, now arrived at Flushing, with 
a commission to be Lieutenant-Governor over the 
whole isle of Walcheren. He was attended by a small 
band of French infantry, while at nearly the same 
time the garrison was further strengthened by the 
arrival of a large number of volimteers from England.® 

i-Bor, vi. 370. Hoofd, vi. 225. Wagenaer, vi. 352. It is 
erroneously stated by Bentivoglio, lib. v., 92, and Cabrera, lib. is., 
705, that Pacheco was beheaded. Both these writers foliow Men- 
doza. Tassis differs from ail other historians. ‘ Sed suspensum 
sublime pedibus vita privarunt,’ J. B. de Tassis, Comment, de 
Tumultibus Belgicis, xxvi. 149. There is no doubt, however, that 
the imfortunate gentleman was banged by the neck, and not by 
the legs. 

’ It was said, in extenuation of the barbarous punishment which 
was' inflicted upon him, that a paper had been found upon his 
person, containing a list of a large number of persons in the Nether- 
lands whom the Duke of Alva had doomed to immediate execu- 
tion. The fact is stated in the ‘ Petition to the King.’— Bor. 
•vi. 348-369. Hoofd, vi. 225. Meteren, 71. — Compare Wagenaer, 
vi. 352, 353 ; Van Wyn op Wagenaer, vi. 89, 90. 
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The example tEus set by Brill and Elusbing was 
rapidly followed. The first half of the year 1572 was 
distinguished by a series of triumphs rendered still 
more remarkable by the reverses which followed at 
its close. Of a sudden, almost as it were by accident, 
a small but important seaport, the object for which 
the Prince had so long been hoping, was secured. 
Instantly afterward, hah the island of Walcheren 
renounced the yoke of Alva. Next, Enkhuizen, the 
key to the Zuyder Zee, the principal arsenal, and one 
of the first commercial cities in the Netherlands, rose 
against the Spanish Admiral, and hung out the banner 
of Orange on its ramparts.^ The revolution effected 
here was purely the work of the people — of the mai-iners 
and burghers of the city.2 Moreover, the magistracy 
was set side and the government of Alva repudiated 
without shedding one drop of blood, without a single 
•mrong to person or property.^ By the same spon- 
taneous movement, nearly all the important cities of 
Holland and Zeland raised the standard of him in 
whom they recognized their dehverer.^ The revolu- 
tion was accomphshed under nearly similar circum- 
stances everywhere. With one fierce bound of en- 
thusiasm, the nation shook off its chain. Oudewater, 
Dort, Haarlem, Leyden, Gorcum, Loewenstein, Gouda, 
Medenblik, Horn, Alkmaar, Edam, Monnikendam, 
Purmerende, as well as Flushing, Veer, and Enkhuizen, 
all ranged themselves under the government of Orange, 
as lawful stadtholder for the liing.® 

Nor was it in Holland and Zeland alone that the 
beacon fires of freedom were lighted. City after city 
in Gelderland, Overyssel, and . the see of Utrecht ; 
all the important towns of Friesland, some sooner, 
some later, some without a struggle, some after a 
short siege, some with resistance by the functionaries 
of government, some by amicable compromise, accepted 

1 Bor, Vi. 371-375. Hoofd, vi. 230-236. 

’ Bor, Hoofd, ulii sup. ® Ibid. ■ Van Meteren, 67-69. 

* Hoofd, vi. 23S-240, et seq. Bor, vi. 377, et seq. 

* Bor, Hoofd, ul)i sup. Meteren, 69. et seq. Wagenaer 
vi, 303-370. 
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the garrisons of the Prince, and formally recognized 
his authority.^ Out of the chaos which a long and 
preternatural tyranny had produced, the first stnig. 
gling elements of a new and a better world began to 
appear. It were superfluous to narrate the details 
winch marked the sudden restoration of liberty in 
these various groups of cities. Traits of gcncron’ty 
marked the change of government in some, oirctmi- 
Btances of ferocity disfigured the revolution in others. 
The island of Walchcrcn, equally divided ns it vas 
between the two parties, was the scene of mu:h 
truculent and diabolical warfare. It is difficult to 
say whether the mutual hatred of race or the animoritv 
of religious difference proved the deadlier venom. 'Jli? 
combats were perpetual and sanguinary, the prisoners 
on both sides instantly e.vecutcd. On more than 
one occasion, men were seen ns-sisting to h.ang with 
their own hands and in cold blood their ou-n brotliors, 
who had been taken prisoners in the enemy’s rnnk«.* 
When the captives were too many to be hangctl, they 
were tied back to back, two and two, and thus hurlcii 
into the sea.® The islanders found a fierce pleasure 
in these acts of cruelty. A Spaniard had coa'ed to I«> 
human in their eyes. On one occn.sion, a surgeon at 
Veer cut the heart from a Spanish prisoner, nai!e<l it 
on a vessel’s prow, and invited the townsmen to come 
and fasten their teeth in it, which many did with 
savage satisfaction.'* 

In other parts of the country the revolution was, 
on the whole, accomplisljcd with comparative c.-iim* 
ness. Even traits of gencro.sity were not uncommon.^ 
Tlio burgomn.stcr of Gouda, long the .supple .'.inve of 
Alva and the Blood-Council, fled for his life as il-e 
revolt broke forth in that city. He took refure in 
the house of a certain widow, and Ix'u'ued for ft pL'-f- of 
concealment. The widow led him to a secret do'-'t 
which served ns a pantry. ‘ Shall I Is' secure thcri* ? 


* hor. Mctcrcn, HooW. WBEffl-n'r, tU'i i"U’‘ 
» HooW. vi. £t'T. 

* ■ Voften Benelcn.’ — Uai.’fns'T. '1. 
‘ HwjU!, v(. css. 
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asked the fugitive functionary. ‘ 0 yes, sir Burgo- 
master,’ replied the undorv, ‘ ’twns in that very place 
that my husband lay concealed when you, accompanied 
by the officers of justice, were searching the house, 
that you might bring him to the scaffold for his re- 
ligion. Enter the pantry, your worship ; I \vill bo 
responsible for your safety.’^ Thus faithfully did the 
humble widow of a hunted and murdered Calvinist 
protect the life of the magistrate who had brought 
desolation to her hearth. 

Not all the conquests thus rapidly achieved in the 
cause of liberty were destined to endure, nor -were 
any to be retained without a struggle. The little 
northern cluster of republics which had now restored 
its honour to the ancient Batavian name was destined, 
however, for a long and vigorous life. From that 
bleak isthmus the light of freedom was to stream 
through many years upon struggling humanity in 
Europe ; a gmding pharos across a stormy sea ; and 
Haarlem, Leyden, Alkmaar — names hallowed by deeds 
of heroism such as have not often illustrated human 
annals — still breathe as trumpet-tongued and per- 
petual a defiance to despotism as Marathon, Thermo- 
pylae, or Salamis. 

A new board of magistrates had been chosen in all 
the redeemed cities, by popular election. They were 
required to take an oath of fidelity to the lUng of 
Spain, and to the Prince of Orange, as his stadtholder ; 
to promise resistance to the Duke of Alva, the tenth 
penny, and the inquisition ; ‘ to support every man’s 
freedom and the welfare of the country ; to protect 
widows, orphans, and miserable persons, and to main- 
tain justice and truth.’^ 

Diedrich Sonoy arrived on the 2nd June at Enk- 
huizen. He was provided by the Prince with a com- 
mission, appointing him Lieutenant-Governor of North 
Holland or Waterland.^ Thus, to combat the authority 
of Alva was set up the authority of the King. The 

1 Hoofd, Vi. 242. 

* Bor, vi. 374, 375. Hoofd, vi. 230, 236. Wagenaer, vi. 360. 
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the garrisons of the Prince, and formally recognized 
his authority. 1 Out of the chaos which a long and 
preternatural tyranny had produced, the first strug- 
gling elements of a new and a better world began to 
appear. It were superfluous to narrate the details 
which marked the sudden restoration of liberty in 
these various groups of cities. Traits of generosity ' 
marked the change of government in some, circum- 
stances of ferocity disfigured the revolution in others. 
The island of Walchcrcn, equally divided as it was 
between the two parties, was the scene of mtnh 
truculent and diabolical warfare. It is difScuU to 
say whether the mutual hatred of race or the animosity 
of religious difference proved the deadlier venom. Tli^ 
combats were perpetual and sanguinary, the prisonm 
on both sides instantly executed. On more than 
one occasion, men were scon assisting to hang with 
their own hands and in cold blood their ovni brother?, 
who had been taken prisoners in the enemy’s ranks.® 
■\l\Tren the captives were too many to be hanged, they 
were tied back to back, two and two, and this htirl«l 
into the sea.® The islanders found a fierce pk'a,suro 
in these acts of cruelty. A Spaniard had cca'wl to lx> 
human in their eyes. On one occa,sion, a .surgeon at 
Veer cut the heart from a Spanish prisoner, nailed it 
on a vessel’s prow, and invited the towmsmon to come 
and fasten their teeth in it, which many did with 
savage satisfaction.* 

In other parts of the country the revolution wa-?, 
on the whole, accomplished with comparative c.atm- 
ness. Even traits of generosity were not uncommmt. 
The burgomaster of Gouda, long the supple slave os 
Alva and the Blood-Council, fled for Ins life as the 
revolt broke forth in that city, lie took refuge in 
the house of a certain avidow, and begued for a jiiuee of 
concealment. The widow led him to a secret 
which served as a pantry. * Shall I lx* secure then- ! 




* 'Bor, Metcren. HooM, WoRenner, 
s BooW. vl. 227. 

* ’ Voeten spocten.’— Ilwr'l. Uac'-fner. iJ. 
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asked the fugitive functionary. ‘ 0 yes, sir Burgo- 
master,’ replied the widow, ‘ ’twas in that very place 
that my husband lay concealed when you, accompanied 
by the ofScers of justice, were searching the house, 
that you might bring him to the scaffold for his re- 
ligion. Enter the pantry, your worship ; I will be 
responsible for your safety.’^ Thus faithfully did the 
humble widow of a hunted and murdered Calvinist 
protect the life of the magistrate who had brought 
desolation to her hearth. 

Not all the conquests thus rapidly achieved in the 
cause of liberty were destined to endure, nor were 
any to be retained without a struggle. The Uttle 
northern cluster of republics which had now restored 
its honoim to the ancient Batavian name was destined, 
however, for a long and vigorous life. From that 
bleak isthmus the light of freedom was to stream 
through many years upon struggling humanity in 
Europe ; a guidmg pharos across a stormy sea ; and 
Haarlem, Leyden, Alkmaar — names hallowed by deeds 
of heroism such as have not often illustrated human 
annals — still breathe as trumpet-tongued and per- 
petual a defiance to despotism as Marathon, Thermo- 
pylae, or Salamis. 

A new board of magistrates had been chosen in all 
the redeemed cities, by popular election. They were 
required to take an oath of fidehty to the King of 
Spain, and to the Prince of Orange, as his stadtholder ; 
to promise resistance to the Duke of Alva, the tenth 
penny, and the inquisition ; ‘ to support every man’s 
freedom and the welfare of the country ; to protect 
widows, orphans, and miserable persons, and to main- 
tain justice and truth.’^ 

Diedrich Sonoy arrived on the 2nd June at Enk- 
huizen. He was provided by the Prince with a com- 
mission, appointing him Lieutenant-Governor of North 
Holland or W aterland. ^ Thus, to combat the authority 
of Alva was set up the authority of the Kin g. The 

' Hoofd, vl. 242. 

2 Bor, vi. 374, 375. Hoofd, vi. 230, 236. Wagenaer, vi. 360. 
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stadtholderate over Holland and Zeland to which the 
Prince had been appointed in 1559, ho now rca 5 sumcd. 
Upon this fiction reposed the whole provisional polity 
of the revolted Netherlands. The government, ns jt 
gradually unfolded itself, from this epoch forward 
until the declaration of independence and the absolute 
renunciation of the Spanish sovereign power, will he 
sketched in a future chapter. The people at first 
claimed not an iota more of freedom than was sccurcrl 
by Philip’s coronation oath. Tlicrc was no pretence 
that Philip was not sovereign, but there teas a pre- 
tence and a determination to worship God according 
to conscience, and to reclaim the ancient political 
‘ liberties ’ of the land. So long ns Alva reigned, the 
Blood-Council, the inquisition, and martial law, were 
the only codes or courts, and every charter slept. 
To recover this practical liberty and thc.«o hfetoricfll 
rights, and to shake from their shoulders a most san- 
guinary government, was the purpose of William and 
of the people. No revolutionary standard was displayed. 

The written instructions given by' the Prince to hb 
Lieutenant Sonoy^ were to ‘ sec that the Word of God 
was preached, without, however, svfjcring any fua* 
drance to the Roman Church in the cxcrcifc of it^ rc- 
ligion ; to restore fugitives and the banished for con- 
science’ sake, and to require of all magistrate-; and 
officers of guilds and brotherhoods an oath of fidi-Iity.’ 
The Prince likewise prescribed the form of that o.ath. 
repeating therein, to his eternal honour, the .«arn'- 
strict prohibition of intolerance. * Likewise,* said the- 
formula, ‘ shall those of “ the religion ” oiler no let 
or hindrance to the Roman c))urche.s,’® 

Tlic Prince was still in Germany, engaged in raising 
troops and providing funds. Ho directed!, however, 
the nffairs of the insurgent provinces in tlieir mintitr'? 
details, by virtue of the dictatorship incvit.aWy forviM 
upon him both by circumstances and by tli-' 

In the meantime, IjOvu's of Na.-=sau, the Bayard" of 

1 .s*-,' thi-x In ttor, vl. 375. arC. ■* 
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the Netherlands, performed a most unexpected and 
brilliant exploit. He had been long in France, nego- 
tiating with the leaders of the Huguenots, and, more 
secretly, with the court. He was supposed by all the 
world to be stiU in that kingdom, when the startling 
intelligence arrived that he had surprised and cap- 
tured the important city of Mons.^ This town, the 
capital of Hainault, situate in a fertile, rmdulating, 
and beautiful country, protected by lofty walls, a 
triple moat, and a strong citadel, was one of the most 
flourishing and elegant places in the Netherlands. It 
was, moreover, from its vicinity to the frontiers of 
France, a most important acquisition to the insurgent 
party. The capture was thus accomplished. A 
native of Mons, one Antony Oliver, a geographical 
painter, had insinuated himself into the confidence of 
Alva, for whom he had prepared at different times 
some remarkably well-executed maps of the country. 
Having occasion to visit France, he was employed by 
the Duke to keep a watch upon the movements of 
Louis of Nassau,. and to make a report as to the pro- 
gress' of his intrigues with the court of France. The 
painter, however, was only a spy in disguise, being in 
reality devoted to the cause of freedom, and a cor- 
respondent of Orange and his family. His communica- 
tions with Louis, in Paris, had therefore a far different 
result from the one anticipated by Alva. A large 
number of adherents within the city of Mons had 
already been secured, and a plan was now arranged 
between Count Louis, Genlis, De la Noue, and other 
distinguished Huguenot chiefs, to be carried out with 
the assistance of the brave and energetic artist. ^ 

On the 23rd May, Oliver appeared at the gates of 
Mons, accompanied, by three wagons, ostensibly 
containing merchandise, but in reality laden with 
arquebuses. These were secretly distributed among 
his confederates in the city. In the course of the day 

1 Hoold, vi. 237, 238. Bor, vi. 377, 378. Mendoza, Ub. v., 
120 , 121 . 

- Bentivoglio, Ub. vi., 100. Hoofd, vi. 237. Mendoza, lib. v., 
120. Van Meteren, iv. 71. 
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Count Louis arrived in the neighbourhood, accom- 
panied by five hundred horsemen and a thousand foot 
soldiers. This force he stationed in close concealment 
■nithin the thick forests between Maubcuge and Jlon?. 
Towards evening he sent twelve of the most trusty 
and daring of his followers, disguised as wine-mer- 
chants, into the city. These individuals proceeded 
boldly to a public-house, ordered their supper, and 
while conversing with the landlord, carelessly inquired 
at what hour next morning the city gates would Iw 
opened. They were informed that the usual hour was 
four in the morning, but that a trifling present to the 
porter would ensure admission, if they de.sircd it, at 
an earlier hour. They explained their inquiries bv 
a statement that they had some casks of wine which 
they wished to introauce into the city before sunrise. 
Having obtained all the information which they 
needed, they soon afterwards left the tavern. Tiic 
next day they presented themselves very early at the 
gate, which the porter, on promise of a handsome 
‘ drink-ponny,' agreed to unlock. No sooner were 
the bolts withdrawn, however, than ho was at nick 
dead, while about fifty dragoons rode through the 
gate.' The Count and his followers now pnllopcd 
over the city in the morning twilight, shouting ‘France ! 
liberty ! the town is ours !’ ' The Prince is coming 
‘ Down with the tenth penny ; down with the mur- 
derous Alva!’ So soon ns n burgher showed !«■? 
wondering face at the window, they shot at him with 
their carbines. They made ns much noi^e, and con- 
ducted themselves as boldly os if they had been at 
least a thousand strong. 

Meantime, however, the streets remainwi empty; 
not one of their secret confederates .showing liim‘!t’!f. 
Fiftj’ men could surprise, but were too few to keep 
possession of the city. The Count Iwg.an to s»s 5 vs<-f, 
a trap. As daylight approached the alarm cptC''-fl ; 
the position of the little b.and was critical. In 

< TTooW. vl. 237, Bor, vl. 377. Strtotfa. 71, ». 17'', 
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impetuosity, Louis had far outstripped his army, but 
they had been directed to follow hard upon his foot- 
steps, and he was astonished that their arrival was so 
long delayed. The suspense becoming intolerable, he 
rode out of the city in quest of his adherents, and found 
them wandering in the woods, where they had com- 
pletely lost their way. Ordering each horseman to 
take a foot, soldier on the crupper behind him, he led 
them rapidly back to Mons. On the way they were 
encountered by La None, ‘with the iron arm,’^ and 
Genlis, who, meantime, had made an unsuccessful 
attack to recover Valencieimes, which within a few 
hours had been won and lost again. As they reached 
the gates of Mons, they found themselves within a 
hair’s breadth of being too late ; their adherents had 
not come forth ; the citizens had been aroused ; the 
gates were aU fast but one — and there the porter was 
quarrelling with a French soldier about an arquebus. 
The drawbridge across the moat was at the moment 
rising ; the last entrance was closing, when Guitoy 
de Chaumont, a French officer, mounted on a light 
Spanish barb, sprang upon the bridge as it rose. His 
weight caused it to siiik again, the gate was forced, 
and Louis with all his men rode triumphantly into the 
town, 2 

The citizens were forthwith assembled by sound of 
bell in .the market-place. The clergy, the magistracy, 
and the general council were all present. Genlis made 
the first speech, in which he disclaimed aU intention 
of making conquests in the interests of France. This 
pledge having been given, Louis of Nassau next ad- 
dressed the assembly ; ‘ The magistrates,’ said he, 

‘ have not understood my intentions. I protest that 
I am no rebel to the King ; I prove it by askinjg no 
new oaths from any man. Eemain bound by your 
old oaths of allegiance ; let the magistrates continue 

' He had been severely wounded in 1570. His arm had been 
amputated, hut ‘ de bons ouvriers lui flrent un bras de fer, dont 
il a port6 depuis le nom.’ — Vie de De la Noue, 63. ■ 

De Thou, vi. 499. Mendoza,’ v. 121. Dewex, Hist. G6n. de 
la Belg., V. 413-416. Bor, Meteren, Hoofd. 
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to exercise their functions — to administer justice. I 
imagine that no person will suspect n brother of the 
Prince of Orange capable of any design against the 
liberties of the country. As to the Catholic religion, 
I take it xmder my vary particular protection. Yon 
will ask why I am in Mons at the head of an armed 
force : are any of you ignorant of Alva’s cruelties ? The 
overthrow of this tyrant is as much the interest of the 
Bang as of the people, therefore there is nothing in 
my present conduct inconsistent with fidelity to his 
Majesty. Against Alva alone I have taken up arras ; 
’tis to protect you against his fury that I am here. It 
is to prevent the continuance of a general rebellion 
that I make war upon him. The only proposition 
which I have to make to you is this — I'dcraand that 
you declare Alva do Toledo a traitor to the King, tlie 
executioner of the people, an enem 5 ’ to the country, 
unworthy of the government, and hereby deprived of 
his authority.’*- 

Tlie magistracy did not dare to accept so twld a 
proposition ; the general council, composing tlio more 
popular branch of the municipal govemnsent, wore 
comparatively inclined to favour Nassau, and many 
of its members voted for the downfall of the tjTnnt. 
Nevertheless the demands of Count l/juis wore rcjccf'sl. 
His position thus became critical. The civic authori- 
ties refused to pay for his troops, who were, moreover, 
too few in number to resist the inevitable siege. Ue' 

f iatriotism of the citizens was not to be repres:;-!. 
lowevcr, bj* the authority of the magistrates; many 
rich proprietors of the great cloth and silk tnamife'-- 
torics, for which Mons wn.s famous, raised and 
companies at their omi cxiK'nsc ; many voltinfe-"." 
troops were also speedily organized and drilled, ntid 
the fortifications were put in order. No attempt w.h 
made to force the refonued religion upon the inhat's- 


> rariilni'n^. Moti-t »ou» les rsi'perli! n'Mh't ;"''- 

etc,, 6S-T0 (Mohn 1S19>. T»ie 
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tants, and even Catholics who were discovered in 
secret correspondence with the enemy were treated 
with such extreme gentleness by Nassau as to bring 
upon him severe reproaches from many of his own 
partyA 

A large collection of ecclesiastical plate, jewellery, 
money, and other valuables, which had been sent to 
the city for safe keeping from the churches and con- 
vents of the provinces, was seized, and thus, with 
little bloodshed and no violence, was the important 
city secured for the insurgents. ^ Three days after- 
wards, two thousand infantry, chiefly French, arrived 
in the place.^ In the early part of the following month 
Louis was still further reinforced by the arrival of 
thirteen hundred foot and twelve hundred horsemen, 
under command of Count Montgomery, the celebrated 
officer,^ whose spear at the tournament had proved 
fatal to Henry the Second. Thus the Duke of Alva 
suddenly found himself exposed to a tempest of revolu- 
tion. One thunderbolt after another seemed descend- 
ing around him in breathless succession. BriU and 
Flushing had been already lost ; Middelburg was so 
closely invested that its fall seemed imminent, and 
with it would go the whole island of Walcheren, the 
key to all the Netherlands. In one morning® he had 
heard of the revolt of Enkbuizen and of the whole 
•Waterland ; two hours later came the news of the 
Valenciennes rebellion, and next day the astonishing 
capture of Mons. One disaster followed hard upon 
another. He could have sworn that the detested 
Louis of Nassau, who had dealt this last and most fatal 
stroke, was at that moment in Paris, safely watched 
by government emissaries ; and’ now he had, as it 
were, suddenly started out of the earth to deprive him 
of this important city, and to lay bare the whole 
frontier to the treacherous attacks of faithless France, 

* Paridaens, 76, 77. 

* Bor, -vi. 378. Hoofd, vi. ,238. — Compare Bentivoglio, vi. 100, 
et seq. ; Mendoza, v. 120, 121 ; Grotius. 

’ Bor, ■vi. 378. B;©ofd, -vi. 238. ' , ■ * .Bor, vi. 378. 
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He refused to believe tbe intelligence vhcn it was first 
announced to him, and swore that ho had certain 
information that Count Louis had been seen pla\nnp 
in the tennis-court at Paris, within so short a period 
as to make his presence in Hainault at that moment 
impossible. Forced, at last, to admit the truth of 
tbe disastrous news, he dashed his hat upon the ground 
in a fury, uttering imprecations upon the Queen 
Dowager of France, to whoso perfidious intrigues he 
ascribed the success of the enterprise, and pledging 
himself to send her Spanish thistles enough in return 
for the Florentine lilies which she had thus bestowed 
upon him.i 

In the midst of the pcrplexitic.s thu.s thickening 
around him, the Duke preserved his courage, if not 
his temper. Blinded, for a brief season, by the rajiid 
attacks made upon him, he had been uncertain whither 
to direct his vengeance. This last blow in so ntal a 
quarter determined him at once. Ho forthwith dis- 
patched Don Frederic to undertake the siege of .Mons, 
and earnestly set about raising largo roinforcernent.s 
to bis army, Don Frederic took possession, without 
much opposition, of the Bethlohom cloister in the 
immediate vicinity of the city, and with four thousand 
troops began the investment in duo fonn.^ 

Alva had, for a long time, been most imp.atient to 
retire from the provinces. Even he was capable of 
human emotions. He was wearied with th'' uncea.«* 
ing execrations wliich assailed his cars. * 7Vie httffd 
which the ■people hear me' aaid ho, in a letter to Philip, 

‘ because of the chastisomcnl which it has lieen neet i- 
sary for me to inflict, although mlh all the mmeradmi 
in the world, makes all my efforts vain. A suctX’S'or 
wilt meet more sympatfiy and prove more useful.- 
On the 10th June, the Duke of Metiina Oxdi, witli a 
fleet of more than forty sail, arrived off Blanif nbunt, 
intending to enter the Schcld.* Julian Uoniero, with 


» Bor, Vi. C'fi, llooM. vl. 239. Vmi iv. T}. 

' Bor, vi. 3S4, .Mflrrcfl. Iv. "J. 72. 
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two thousand Spaniards, was also on board the fleet. 
Nothing, of course, was known to the newcomers of 
the altered condition of affairs in the Netherlands', nor 
of the unwelcome reception which they were like to 
meet in Flushing. A few of the lighter craft having 
been taken by the patriot cruisers, the alarm was 
spread through all the fleet. Medina Coeli, with a few 
transports, was enabled to effect his escape to Sluys, 
whence he hastened to Brussels in a much less cere- 
monious manner than he had originally contemplated. 
Twelve Biscayan ships stood out to sea, descried ' a 
large Lisbon fleet, by a singular coincidence, suddenly 
heaving in sight, changed their course again, and with 
a favouring breeze bore boldly up the Hond, passed 
Flushing in spite of a severe cannonade from the forts, 
and eventually made good their entrance into Ram- 
mekens, whence the soldiery, about one-half of whom 
had thus been saved, were transferred at a very critical 
moment to Middelburg.^- 

The great Lisbon fleet followed in the wake of the 
Biscayans, with much inferior success. Totally igno- 
rant of the revolution which had occurred in the Isle 
of Walcheren, it obeyed the summons of the rebel 
fort to come to anchor, and, with the exception of 
three or four, the vessels were all taken. It was the 
richest booty which the insurgents had yet acquired 
by sea or land. The fleet was laden with ' spices, 
money, jewellery, and the richest merchandize. -Five 
hundred thousand crowns of gold were taken, and it 
was calculated that the plunder altogether would 
suffice to maintain the war for two years at least, ■ One 
thousand Spanish soldiers, and a good amount of 
ammunition, were also captured. The unexpected 
condition of affairs made a pause natural and almost 
necessary, before the government could be decorously 
transferred. Medina Coeh, -with Spanish grandilo^ 
quence, avowed his willingness to serve as a soldier, 

1 Sfeteren, iv, 65, 66. Hoofd, vi. 239, 210. Correspondance 
de Philippe II., ii. 1133. Archives, etc., de la Maison d’Oranao 
iii. 437-442. Mendoza, vi. 127, 128. . - ' 
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under a general ho bo much venerated, while Alva 
ordered that, in all respects, the same outward 
marks of respect should be paid to his appointed 
successor as to himself. Beneath all this external 
ceremony, however, much mutual malice was con> 
coaled.^ 


Meantime, the Duke, who was liferallv 'withouta 
single real,’® was forced at last to smotber his pride 
in the matter of the tenth penny. On the 2dth .Iwie. 
he summoned the estates of Holland to assemble on 
the 15th of the ensuing month. In the missive issued 
for this purpose, he formally agreed to alwlish the 
whole tax. on condition that the estatcs-generol of tlw 
Netherlands would furnish him with a yearly supply 
of two millions of florins. Almost at the same moment 
the King bad dismissed the deputies of the estates from 
Madrid, with the pubh’c assurance (hat the fax was to 
be suspended, and a private intimation that it was not 
abolished in terras, only in order to save tim dicnity 
of the Duke.® 

These iieniing measures came entirely too late. Di" 
estates of Holland mot, indeed, on the appointed day 
of July, but they assembled not in obedience to Alva, 
but in consequence of a summons from \YilliHm ot 
Orange.^ Tlicy met, loo, not at the Hntnie, but at 
Dorl, to lake formal measures for renotineimt th'' 
authority of the Duke.'’ Tim first congress of th'- 
Ncthcrland eomraonwcalth still professed ’loyalty to 
the Crotra, but was determined to acept the jKiliey 
of Orange without a question. 

Tlic Prince had again n'>sembled an army in G''?- 
many, consisting of fifteen thousand foot and s-nen 
thousand horse, Imsidcs a nuinlter of Netherl'md".*'^ 
mostly Walloons, amounting to nearly three tbouwnd 
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more A Before taking the field, however, it waa 
necessary that he should guarantee at least three 
months’ pay to his troops. This he could no longer 
do, except by giving bonds endorsed by certain cities 
of Holland as his securities. ^ He had accordingly 
addressed letters in his own name to all the principal 
cities, fervently adjuring them to remember, at last, 
what was due to him, to the fatherland, and to their 
own character. ‘ Let not a sum of gold,’ said he, in 
one of these letters, ‘ be so dear to you, that for its 
sake you wiU sacrifice your lives, your wives, your 
children, and all your descendants, to the latest 
generations ; that you will bring sin and shame upon 
yourselves, and destruction upon us who have so- 
heartily striven to assist you. Think what scorn you- 
will incur from foreign nations, what a crime you will 
commit against the Lord God, what a bloody yoke 
ye will impose for ever upon yourselves and your 
children, if you now seek for subterfuges ; if you now 
prevent us from taking the field with the troops which 
we have enlisted. On the other hand, what inex- 
pressible benefits you will confer on your country, if 
you now help us to rescue that fatherland from the- 
power of Spanish vultures and wolves.’^ 

This and similar missives, circulated throughout the- 
provinces of Holland, produced a deep impression. In 
accordance with his suggestions, the deputies from the 
nobility and from twelve cities of that province as- 
sembled on the 15th July, at Dort. Strictly speaking, 
the estates- or government of Holland, the body which 
represented the whole people, consisted of the nobles 
and six great cities. On this occasion, however, 
Amsterdam being still in the power of the King, could 
send no deputies, while, on the other hand, all the 
small towns were invited to send up their representa- 
tives to the congress. Eight accepted the proposal ; 

^ Bor. — Compare Hoofd. vii. 259 ; Meteren, iv. 71 ; Bentivoglio, 
V. 104. 
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the rest declined to appoint delegates, partlr from 
motives of economy, partly from timiditv.* 

These estates were the legitimate rcprcsentatircs of 
the people, but they had no legislative powers.- Tlie 
people had never pretended to sovereignty, nor did 
they claim it now. The source from which the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands was supposed to proa-ed 
was still the divine mandate. Even now the c.states 
silently conceded, ns they had ever done, the suprecr* 
legislative and executive functions to the land'® 
master.® Upon Philip of Spain, ns representative of 
Count Dirk the First of Holland, had descended, 
through many tortuous channels, the divine cfiiucnce 
originally supplied by Charles the Simple of France. 
That supernatural power was not contested, but it 
was now ingeniously turned against the sovereicn. 
The King's authority \^-as invoked ngainet himself 
in the person of the Prince of Orange, to whom, thir- 
teen years before, a portion of that dirinc right h.vl 
been delegated. The estates of Holland met at Itor: 
on the 15th July, as representatives of the people, IniT 
they were summoned by Orange, royally commis«irin''d 
in 1559 ns stadtholder, and therefore the suprerji’ 
legislative and e.xccutivc ofiicer of certain provinc’. 
Thi.s was the theorv- of the provisional gorernmeru,* 
The Prince represented the royal authority, the no'ok-s 
represented both themselves and the jjeopi" of the 
■open countrj', while the twelve cities repre'entisi th** 
whole body of burghers. Together, they were i'iip- 
posed to embody all authority, both divine and 
human, which a congress could excrei®'.'. Thns th-j 
whole movement wa.s directed ngain"t Alva end 
against Count Bos®u, appointed stailfholder by 
in the place of Orange.^ Pliihp’s name w.as d'H-Jr.'^f 
to figure for a long tim" nt the head of dorsiment'’ iw 
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■vvliich monoj's were rnipcd, troops levied, nnd tuxes 
collected, nil to be used in dendly war against biniseU. 

The estates rvero convened on the 15th Jul}-, when 
Paul Buys, pensionary of Ijcydcn. the tried and con- 
lidentinl friend of Orange, was elected Advocate of 
Holland. > The convention was then ndjounicd till 
the ISth, when Sainte Aldegonde made his appearance 
with full powers to act provisionally in behalf of his 
Highness. - 

The di.stingui.shcd plenipotentiary delivered before 
the congress a long nnd verj' cfTcctivc harangue. He 
recalled the sacrifices nnd efforts of the Prince during 
previous years. He adverted to the disastrous cam- 
paign of ISCS, in which the Prince had appeared full 
of high hope, at the head of a gallant arm}', but. had 
been obliged, after a short period, to retire, because 
not a cit}' had opened its gates, nor a Netherlander 
lifted his finger in the cause. Nevertheless, ho had 
not lost courage nor closed his heart ; nnd now that, 
through the blessing of God, the eyes of men had been 
opened, nnd so many cities had declared against tho 
t 3 Tnnt, the Prince hatl found himself e.vposed to a bitter 
struggle. Although his own fortunes had been ruined 
in the cause, he had been unable to resist the daily 
flood of petitions which called upon him to come for- 
ward once more. Ho had again importuned his 
relations and powerful friends ; lie had at last set on 
foot a new and well-appointed army. Tho daj’ of 
payment had arrived. Over his own head impended 
perpetual shame, over tho fatherland perpetual woe, 
if the congress should now refuse the necessary sup- 
plies. ‘ Arouse ye, then,’ cried the orator, with 
fervour, ‘ awaken your own zeal and that of your 
sister cities. Seize Opportunity by the locks, ‘who 
never appeared fairer than she does to-day.’^ 

• Tlie impassioned eloquence of Sainte Aldegonde pro; 
duced a profound impression. The men who had 

’ Kesol. Holt. 14th Sept., 1574, bl. 03. VTaccnacr, vi. 370. 
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obstinately refused the demands of Alva, now unani- 
mously resolved to pour forth their gold and their 
blood at the call of Orange. ‘ Tmly,’ wrote tl-.c 
Duke, a little later, ‘ it almost drives me mad to see 
the difficulty with which your Majesty '.s supplies are 
furnished, and -the liberality with wliich the people 
place their lives and fortunes at the disposal of this 
rebel.’! It seemed strange to the loyal Governor tlwt 
men should support their liberator with greater 
alacrity than that \vith which the}' served their de- 
stroyer ! It was resolved that the requisite aiuDunt 
should be at once raised, partly from the regular 
imposts and currents ‘ Requests,’ partly by loans from 
the rich, from the clergy, from the guilds and brother- 
hoods, partly from superfluous church ornaments and 
other costly luxuries. It was directed that subscrip- 
tions should be immediately opened throughout Inc 
land, that gold and silver plate, furniture, jeweller}', 
and other expensive articles should bo received by 
voluntary contributions, for which Inventories and 
receipts should bo given by the mngi.st rates of each 
citv, and that upon these money should be rnhctl. 
cither by loan or salo.^ An enthusiastic and lils»rai 
spirit prevailed. All seemed determiner! rather th-w 
pay the tenth to Alva to pay the whole to the I’rinee, ? 

The estates, furtfaennore, by unanimous resolution, 
declared that they recognized the Prince a.s the King’s 
lawful Btadtholdcr over Holland, Zeland, rri'slaw'i 
and Utrecht, and that they would u.se their infiuenii^ 
with the other provinces to procure hb npiJoinUn'-nt 
as Protector of p. 11 the Nelherland.s during the King’s 
absence.! His Highness was requested to npjwint sn 
Admiral, on whom, with certain deputii's from tl ' 
Water-cities, the conduct of the nmritim'’ war fihou! i 
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devolve. The conduct of the military operations by 
land was to bo directed by Dort, I>cydcn, and Enk- 
huizen. in conjunction with the Count do la Mnrek. 
A pledge wa.s likewise exchanged between the catatos 
and the plenipotentiary, that neither party should 
enter into any treaty with the King, except by full 
consent and co-oj)eration of the other. With regard 
to religion, it was firmly e.stablishcd, that the public 
exercises of di\’ino worship should bo permitted not 
only to the Reformed Church, but to the Roman 
Catholic — the elerg}' of both being protected from all 
molestation.’ 

After these, proceedings. Count do la Marck made 
his appearance before the assembly. His commission 
from Orange was rend to the deputies, and by them 
ratified . 2 The Prince, in that document, authorized 
‘ his dear cousin ’ to enlist troops, to accept the fealty 
of cities, to furnish them with garrisons, to re establish 
all the local laws, municipal rights, and ancient privi* 
leges which had been suppressed. He was to maintain 
Jrccdom of religion, under penally of death to those ivho 
■infringed it ; lie was to restore all confiscated properly ; 
he was, with advice of his council, to continue in office 
such city magistrates ns were favourable, and to 
remove those adverse to the enuse.^ 

The Prince was, in reality, clothed with dictatorial 
and even regal powers. This authority had been 
forced upon him by the prn5'cr8 of the people, but he 
manifested no eagerness as ho partly accepted the 
onerous station. He was provisionally the depository 
of the whole sovereignty of the northern provinees, 
but he cared much less for theories of government than 
for ways and moans. It was his object to release 
the country from the tyrant who, five years long, had 
been burning and butchering the people. It was his 
determination to drive out the foreign soldiery. To 
do this, he must meet his enemy, in the field. So 
little was he disposed to strengthen his own individual 

• Ror, vi. 388. » Ibid.. 380. Hoofd, vil. 250, 251. 

’ See the Commissloa lu Bor, vi. 389-301. 
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poT^-er, that he voluntarily imposed limits on himself, 
by an act, supplemental to the proceedings of tli*' 
Congress of Dort. In this important ordinance mr.fl*' 
by the Prince of Orange, ns a pronsional form of 
government, he publicly announced ‘ that he troa/f 
do and ordain nothing except by the advice of the 
estates, by reason that they were lx?st acquainted 
wth the circumstances and 'the humours of the in- 
habitants,’ lie directed tho estates to appoint rt- 
cci^'ors for all public taxes, and ordained that all 
military officers should make oath of fidelity to him. 
as stadtholdcr, and to the estates of Holland, to Iw true 
and obedient, in order to liberate the land from th" 
Albanian and Spanish tyranny, /or the service of ff* 
royal Majesty os Count of Holland. I'lic provisional 
constitution, thus made by a sovereign prince, and 
actual dictator, was certainly ns disinterested a* it 
was sagacious. 

Meanwhile the war had opened vigorously in 
Hninault. Louis of Nassau had no sooner found him- 
self in possession of Mons tbnn ho had dispatchM 
Gcnlis to France, for those reinforcements which had 
been promised by royal Ups.^ On the other hand, 
Don Frederic held tho city closely iKde.aguercd : 
sharp combats before the walls were of almost daily 
occurrcuce, but it was obvious that I/)uis would 5>"' 
unable to mninlnin the jmsition into which he had 
so chivalrously ihrowm binwolf unli-ss he should 
receive important succour. The necessary reinforce- 
ments were soon ui>on the w,ay. Gcnlis h.ad mv!f 
good sj>eed with his levy, and it was soon auttoun'^'d 
that he was advancing into IlninauU. v.ith a fun'*’ **f 
Huguenots, who'll- numliers report rungnifird i<> <c.’- 
thousand veterans.-’ I/iuis tlispatclu-d an earre'* 
message to his confederate, to use extreme cautsen in 
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his approach. Above all things he urged him, before 
attempting to throrv reinforcements into the city, 
to effect a junction vith the Prince of Orange, who 
had nlrendj' crossed the Rhine with his new army. ^ 

Genlis, full of overweening confidence, and desirous 
of acquiring singl3' the whole glorj' of relieving the 
city, disregarded this advice.- His rashness proved 
his rum, and the temporary prostration of the cause 
of freedom. Pushing rapidly forward across tiic 
French frontier, he arrived, towards the middle of Julj', 
within two leagues of Mons. The Spaniards were 
aware of his approach, and well prepared to frustrate 
his project. On the 19th, he found himself upon a 
circular plain of about n league’s extent, surrounded 
with coppices and forests, and dotted with farm- 
houses and kitchen gardens.^ Here he paused to send 
out 'a recotmoitring part}'. Tlie little detachment 
was, however, soon driven in, uith the information 
that Don Frederic of Toledo, with ten thousand men, 
was coming instantly upon them. The Spanish force, 
in reality, numbered four thousand infantry, and 
fifteen hundred cavalry ; but three thousand half- 
armed boors had been engaged by Don Frederic, to 
swell his apparent force. ^ The demonstration pro- 
duced its effect, and no sooner had the first panic of 
the intelligence been spread, than Noircarmes came 
charging upon them at the head of his cavalrj'. The 
infantry arrived directly afterwards, and the Hugue- 
nots were routed almost as soon as seen. It was a 
meeting rather than a battle.® The slaughter of the 
French was very great, while but an insignificant 
number of the Spaniards fell. Chiappin Vitelli was 
the hero of the day. It was to his masterly arrange- 
ments before the combat, and - to his animated exer- 
tions : upon the field, that the victory was owing. 
Having been severely wounded in the thigh but a 
few days previously, he caused himself to be carried 

‘ Beutivoglio, v. 102. Bor, vi. 307. Hoofd, vi.- 261. 

“ Bor, Hootd, Bentivoglio, ubi sup. ’ Mendoza, vi. 139. 

* Hoofd, vi. 251. Mendoza, vi..l30. > ‘ Bentivo^io, v. 102. 
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upon a litter,! in a recnmbcnt position, in front of 
Lis troops, and was everyAvbcre seen, encouraging 
■their exertions, and exposing himself, crippled ns he 
was, to the whole brunt of the battle. To him the 
-victory nearly proved fatal ; to Don Frederic it brought 
•increased renotvn. XTtelli’s exertions, in his pre- 
carious condition, brought on severe inflammation, 
under which he nearly succumbed, while the son of 
Alva reaped extensive fame from the total overthrow 
•of the veteran Huguenots, due rather to his lieutenant 
and to Julian Romero. - 

The number of dead left by the French upon the 
plain amounted to at least twelve hundred, but a 
much larger number was butchered in detail by the 
peasantry, among whom they attempted to take 
refuge, and who had not 3 mt forgotten the barbarities 
inflicted by their countrymen in the previous war.* 
.Many officers were taken prisoners, among whom 
was the Commander-in-chief, Gcnlis. Hint unfor- 
tunate gentleman was destined to atone for his rash- 
aess and obstinacy with his life. Ho was carried to 
the castle of Antwerp, where, si.xtecn months afti-r- 
-wards, he was secretl 3 ’ strangled b 3 ' command of Alva, 
who caused the report to be circulated that ho had 
died a natural death. ^ About one hundred foot 
soldiers succeeded in making their entrance into .Metis* 
and this was all the succour which Count I/uiis was 
destined to receive from France, upon which countr 3 ' 
ho had built such lofty and such reasonable hoiic.s. 

While this unfortunate event was occurrhiK. the 
Prince had nlrcad 3 ' put his army in motion. On ihc 
7th of July he had crossed the Rhine at Duisburg, with 
fourteen thousand foot, seven thousand liorsc, enh’-teri 
in Germnn 3 % besides a force of three thousand^ Uni- 
loons.® On the 23rd of Juh*, ho took the citv* of 


> Strocla. ril. sot. 
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Roermonde, after a sharp cannonade, at which place 
his troops already began to disgrace the honourable 
cause in which they were engaged, by imitating the 
cruelties and barbarities of their antagonists. The 
persons and property of the burghers were, with a 
very few exceptions, respected ; but many priests and 
monks were put to death by the soldiery under cir- 
cumstances of great barbarity.^ The Prince, incensed 
at such conduct, but being unable to exercise very 
stringent authority over troops whose wages he was 
not yet able to pay in full, issued a proclamation, 
denouncing such excesses, and commanding his fol- 
lowers, upon pain of death, to respect the rights of all 
•individuals, whether Papist or Protestant, and to 
protect religious exercises both in Catholic and Re- 
formed churches. 2 

It was hardly to be expected that the troops enlisted 
by the Prince in the same great magazine of hireling 
soldiers, Germany, from whence the Duke also derived 
his annual supplies, would be Ukely to differ very 
much in their propensities from those enrolled under 
Spanish banners ; yet there was a vast contrast between 
the characters of the two commanders. One leader 
inculcated the practice of robbery, rape, and murder, 
as a duty, and issued distinct orders to butcher * eveiy 
mother’s son ’ in the cities which he captured ; the 
other restrained every excess to the utmost of his 
ability, protecting not only life and property, but even 
the ancient religion. 

The Emperor Maximilian had again-issued his 
injunctions against the military operations of Orange. 
Bound to the monarch of Spain by so many family 
ties, being at once cousin, brother-in-law, and father- 
in-law of Philip, it was difBcult for him to maintain 
the attitude which became him, as chief of that Empire 
to which the peace of Passau had assured religious 
freedom. It had, however, been sufficiently proved 
that remonstrances and intercessions addressed to 

‘ Bor, vi. 399. Hoofd, vii. 259, 260. . , 
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Philip were but idle breath. It had, therefore, l>e- 
come an insult to require pacific conduct from the 
Prince on the ground of any past or future mediation. 
It was a still grosser mockery to call upon him to 
discontinue hostilities because the Netherlands were 
included in the Empire, and therefore protected by 
the treaties of Passau and Ausberg. Well did th’o 
Prince reply to his Imperial Majesty’s summons in a 
temperate but cogent letter,^ which ho addressed to 
him from his camp, that all intercessions had proved 
fruitless, and that the otxly help for the Netherlands 
was the sword. 

The Prince had been delayed for a month at Rocr- 
monde, because, ns he expressed it, ‘ he had not a 
single sou,’* and because, in consequence, the troops 
refused to advance into the Netherlands. Having at 
last been furnished nith the requisite guarantees from 
the Holland cities for three months’ pay, on the 27tli 
of August, the day of the publication of his letter to 
the Emperor, he crossed the Mouse and took his cir- 
cuitous way through Diest, Tirlcmont, Sichem, I-ou- 
vain, Meclilin, Termonde, Oudenarde, Nivelles.* Many 
cities and villages accepted his authority and admitted 
his garrisons. Of these Mechlin was the most con- 
siderable, in which ho stationed a detachment of hi - 
troops. Its doom was sealed in that moment. Alva 
could not forgive this act of patriotism on the part of 
a town which had so recentlj- excluded his own troops. 

‘ This is a direct permission of God,’ he uTote, in the 
spirit of dire and revengeful prophecy, ‘ for us to punish 
her as she deserves, for the image-breaking and other 
misdeeds done there in the time of Madame do I’arrtia, 
which our Lord was not willing to pjiss over without 
chastisement.’^ 

Meantime the Prince continued his advance. I/)u vain 
purchased its neutrality® for the time with pi.'ctc'‘n 


* Sec It In Gncliard. Corrc.'pondance de Onltlantfif le Tsdl, 
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thousand ducats ; Brussels obstinately refused to listen 
to him, and was too powerful to bo forcibly attacked 
at that juncture ; other important cities, convinced 
by the arguments and won by the eloquence of the 
various proclamations which he scattered ns ho ad- 
vanced, ranged themselves spontaneously and even 
enthusiastically upon his side. How dilTerent would 
have been the result of his campaign but for the un- 
^ expected earthquake which at that instant was to 
appal Christendom, and to scatter all his well-matured 
plans and legitimate hopes. His chief reliance, under 
Providence and his o\vn strong heart, had been upon 
French assistance. Although Gcnlis, by his mis- 
conduct, had sacrificed his army and himself, j'ot the 
Prince was still justly sanguine as to 'the policy of the 
French court. The papers which had been found in 
the possession of Genlis bj^ his conquerors all spoke 
one language. ‘ You would be struck unth stupor,’ 
wrote Alva’s secretary, ‘ could you see a letter which 
is now- in my power, addressed by (he King of France 
to Louis of Nassau.'^ In that letter the King had 
declared his determination to employ all the forces 
which God bad placed in his hands to rescue the 
Netherlands from the oppression under which they 
were groaning. In accordance with the whole spirit 
and language of the French government, was the 
tone of Coligny in his correspondence with Orange. 
The Admiral assured the Prince that there was no doubt 
as to the earnestness of the royal intentions in behalf 
of the Netherlands, and, recommending extreme 
caution, announced his hope within a few days to 
effect a junction with him at the head of twelve 
thousand French arquebusiers, and at least three 
thousand cavalry. ^ Well might the Prince of Orange, 
strong, and soon to be strengthened, boast that the 
Netherlands were free, and that Alva was in his 
power. 3 .Re had a right to be sanguine, for nothing 

* Correspondanee dc Philippe n., ii. lito. 
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less thnn a miracle could noTr dcslroj bis generous 
hopes — and, alas ! the miracle took place — a miracle of 
perfidy and bloodshed such as the in-orld. familiar os 
it had ever been and ■was still to be with massacre, 
bad not yet witnessed. On the 1 1th of August, Coligny 
had ■written thus hopefully of hi.s movements towartls 
the Netherlands, sanctioned and aided by his ATn.?. 
A fortnight from that day occurred the Paris wed- 
ding and the Admiral, irith thousands of his rcli- ^ 
gious confederates, invited to confidence by super- 
human treachery, and lulled into security* by the 
music of august marriage bells, was suddenly butchered 
in the streets of Paris royal and noble hands. 

The Prince proceeded on his march, during which 
tho heavy news had been brought to him, but he felt 
convinced that, with the verj’ arrival of the awful 
tidings tho fate of that campaign was sealed, and tho 
fall of Slons inevitable. In bis own language, ho had 
been struck to tho earth ‘ ■with tho bloiv of a sledge- 
hammer,’^ nor did tho enemy draw a different augury 
from the great event 

The crime was not committed with the connivance 
of the Spanish government On the contrarj’, tho 
two courts were at tho moment bitterly hostile to each 
other. In the beginning of tho summer, Charles IX. 
and his advisors were ns false to Philip, as at the end 
of it they were trc.achcrous to Coligny and Orange. 
Tlie massacre of the Huguenot.« had nnt'even tho merit 
of being a well-contrived and inlollitrently-execiitcd 
scheme. We have seen how steadily, seven jt-ars 
before, Catharine do Jlodici had rejected the ndvanec** 
of Alva towards the arrangement of a pcneml plan 
for tho extermination of all heretics within Franco 
.and tho NctherlancLs at tho same moment. Wo have 
seen the disgust with which Alva turned fr\’'m tho 
wretched j-oung King at Bayonne, when ho exprt^'’'^«i 
the opinion that to take anus again®! his own subjects 
was wholly out of the question, and could only B* 
followed by general ruin. * ’Tis easy to that h-' 

> Arrluve* i5c (■x MM*en U’Oranp'. til. 501-507. ar‘t Iv- If- 
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hns been tutored,’’ wrote Alvn to bifs muster, Un- 
fortunntcly, tlio sninc mother, who liuci tlion instilled 
those lessons of hj’])ocriticn! benevolence, hnd now 
^rrought \ipon her son’s cowardly but ferocious nature 
with a far difTcrent intonL The incomplete assassina- 
tion of Coligny, the dread of signal vcngcanco at tho’ 
hands of the Huguenots, (he necessity of taking the 
lead in the internecine stniggle, were employed with 
Medicean art, and with entire success. Tho King was 
lashed into a fron?.}*. Starting to his feet, with a 
howl of rage and terror, ‘ I agree to (he scheme.’ 
he cried, ‘ provided not one Huguenot bo left alive in 
France to reproach me with the deed.’- 

Tliat night the slaughter commenced. Tho long- 
premeditated crime was executed in a panic, but the 
work was thoroughly done. Tho King, who a few 
days before had written with his own hand to Louis- 
of Nassau, expressing his firm determination to sustain 
the Protestant cause both in Franco and the Nether- 
lands, who hnd employed the counsels of Coligny in 
the arrangement of his plans, and who hnd sent French 
troops, under Gonlis and La None, to assist their 
Calvinist brethren in Flanders, now gave the signal 
for the general ma.ssncrc of tho Protestants, and with 
his own hands from his own palace windows, shot his 
subjects with his arquebus n.s if they hnd been wild 
beasts. 

Between Sunday and Tue.sday, according to one of 
the most moderate calculations, live thousand Pnrisians- 
of all ranks were murdered. Within the whole kingdom, 
the number of victims was variously estimated at from 
twenty-five thousand to one hundred thousand. ^ The 
heart of Protestant Europe, for an instant, stood st ill- 
with horror. The Queen of England put on mourning 
weeds, and spumed the apologies of tho French envoy 
with contempt.'’ At Romo, on tho contrary, the newa 

' Conespondance de Philippe TI., II. 1168. Iloofd, vii. 202. 

- Von liamner. GcBchlclite Europaa aclt dera Endc dcs funf- 
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ol tlip mnssacro created a joy beyond description. 
The Pope aecorapnnicd by his Cardinals, wont solcmnlv 
to the church of Saint Mark to render thanks to Ooi't 
for the grace thus singularlj' vouchsafed to the Holy 
See and to all Christendoni ; and a Tc. Dam was 
performed in pro.scnce of the same aiigust nssoiu- 
bIago.‘ 

But nothing could exceed the satisfaction whirh 
the event occasioned in the mind of Philip .the Second. 
There was nn end now of all assistance from the 
Fionch government to tho Nethcrland Ih-otestants. 

■ The news of tho events upon Saint Bartholomew’s 
Day,’ wrote tho French envoy at Madrid, Saint Goani. 
to Charles IX., ‘ arrived on the Tth September. The 
King, on receiving the intelligence, showed, contrary 
to his natural custom, so much gaiety, that he seemed 
more delighted than with all "the good fortune or 
happy incidents which had ever before occurrc<l to 
hitn. He called all his familiars about him in onlcr 
to n.ssuro them that your Majesty was his good brother, 
and that no one else cleserved the title of Most Christian. 
He sent his secrotan* Cavas to me with his felicitations 
upon tho event, and wif^i the information that he was 
jn.st going to Saint Jerome to render thanks to God. 
and to offer hi.s prayers that your M.ajcsty might 
receive Divine support in this great affair. I went to 
see him next moniing. and n.s soon a.s I came into hB 
presence he began to laugh, and with demon'stratioiv’ 
of extreme contentment, to praise your Majesty as 
deserving your title of Most Christian, telling me there 
was no King worthy’ to be y’onr M.njcsty’s comj'anion. 
either for lu/onr or prudence. He jwnised the stendf.ast 
rv'solntion and the long dissinndation of so great an 
cnte.rprise, which all tho wrorld would not Ka ni>!.- to 
eomjirehrnd.’ * * * ‘ I (hanked him.' contimml the 
ambassador, ‘ and I said that 1 thanked God hw ena- 
bling your Majesty to prone to hxx that h’f ap- 

prentice had harnrd his trade, and dr-erved his (it,)* 
of Most. Christian King. I added, (hat V.o oncht to 
> Orecu V. I'fiuu,. ArcWvc*. etc., Surr’sr.rat. 1£5, 
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confess tliat he owed the preservation of the Nether- 
lands to your Majesty.’ 1 

Nothing certainly conld, in Philip’s apprehension, 
be more dehghtful than his most unexpected and 
most opportune intelligence. Charles IX., whose 
intrigues in the Netherlands he had long known, had 
now been suddenly converted by this stupendous 
crime into his most powerful ally, while at the same 
time the Protestants of Europe would learn that there 
was still another crowned head in Christendom more 
deserving of abhorrence than himself. He wrote im- 
mediately to Alva, 2 expressing his satisfaction that the 
King of France had disembarrassed himself of such 
pernicious men, because he would now be obliged to 
cultivate the friendship of Spain, neither the English 
Queen nor the German Protestants being thenceforth 
capable of trusting him. He informed the Duke, 
moreover, that the French envoy. Saint Goard, had 
been urging him to command the immediate execution 
of Genlis and his companions, who had been made 
prisoners, as well as all the Frenchmen who would be 
captured in Mons ; and that he fully concurred in the 
propriety of the measure. ‘ The sooner,’ said Philip, 
‘ these noxious plants are extirpated from the earth, 
the less fear there is that a fresh crop will spring up.’ 
The monarch therefore added, with his own hand, to 
the letter, ‘ I desire that if you have not already dis- 
embarrassed the world of them, you will do it immediately, 
and inform me thereof, for I see no reason why it should 
be deferred.’^ This is the demoniacal picture painted 
by the French ambassador, and by Philip’s own hand, 
of the Spanish monarch’s joy that his ‘ Most Christian ’ 
brother had just murdered twenty-five thousand of 
his own subjects. In this cold-blooded way, too, did 

1 De Thou, t. vi., 1. liii. 442. 

2 The letter is published by M. Gachard. ‘ ParticularitSs 
in6dites sur la Saint Barthfilfimy.’ — Bulletins de TAcad. Hoy. de 
Belg., xvi. 

3 ‘ Y assi holgare que si ya no les ubiere deshechado del mundo 
lo hagais luego, y me aviseis dello, pues que no veo que aya causa 
ni la pueda aber por que esto se dexe de hazer.’ — Letter of Philip. 
ISth September, 1572, ubi sup. 
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his Catholic Slajesty order the execution of eomo 
thousand Hu^enots additionally, in order more fullv 
■to carry out his royal brother’s plans ; yet Philip could 
•smte of himself, ‘ that nil the world recognized the 
gentleness of his nature and the mildness of his inten- 
tions.’^ 

In truth, the advice thus given by Saint Goard on 
the subject of the French prisoners in Alva’s posses- 
sions, was a natural result of the Saint Bartholoznew. 
Here were officers and soldiers whom Charles IX. h.ad 
himself sent into the Netherlands to fight /or Mr 
Protestant cause against Philip and Alva. Already, the 
papers found upon them had placed him in some 
embarrassment, and exposed his duplicity to the 
Spanish government, before the great massacre had 
made such signal reparation for liis delinquency. lie 
had ordered Mondoucet, his envoy in the NothcrInn<l«, 
to use dissimulation to an unstinted amount, to con- 
tinue his intrigues with the Protestants, and to deny 
stoutly nil proofs of such connivance. ‘ I fco that 
the papers found upon Gcnlis,’ ho wotc^ twelve daj? 
before the massacre, ‘ have been put into the hands 
of Assonleville, and that they know everything done 
by Gcnlis to have been committed with my consent. 
Nevertheless, you will tell the Duke of Alva that these 
arc lies invented to excite suspicion against tne. Yon 
will also give him occasional information of the enemy 
affair.?, in order to make him believe in j'our integrity. 
ISvcn if he docs not bclievo you, my purpose will Iv 
answered, provided you do it dexterously.® At the 
same time you mu.st keep up a constant communicatio'i 
trilh the Prince of Orange, taking great care to prevtrd 
discovert/ of your intelligence tcitk him.'* 
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Were not these master strokes of diplomacy worthy 
of a King whom his mother, from boyhood upwards, 
had eaused to study Machiavelli’s ‘ Prince,’ and who 
had thoroughly taken to heart the maxim, often re- 
peated in those days, that the ‘ Science of reigning 
was the science of lying ’?^ 

The joy in the Spanish camp before Mons was 
unbounded. It was as if the only bulwark between 
the Netherland rebels and total destruction had been 
suddenly -nithdrawn. With anthems in Saint Gudule,^ 
with bonfires, festive illuminations, roaring artillery, 
■nith trumpets also, and with shawms, was the glorious 
holiday celebrated in court and camp, in honour of 
the vast mm:der committed by the Most Christian 
King upon his Christian subjects ; nor was a moment 
lost in apprising the Huguenot soldiers shut up with 
Louis of Nassau in the beleaguered city of the great 
catastrophe which was to render all their valour 
fruitless. ‘ ’Twas a punishment,’ said a Spanish 
soldier, who fought most courageously before Mons, 
and who elaborately described the siege afterwards, 

‘ well worthy of a king whose title is “ The Most 
Christian,” and it was still more honourable to inflict 
it with his own hands as he did.’^ Nor was the 
observation a pithy sarcasm, but a frank expression 
of opinion, from a man celebrated alike for the skill 
with which he handled both his sword and his pen. 

The French envoy in the Netherlands was, of course, 
immediately informed by his sovereign of the great 
event. Charles IX. gave a very pithy account of the 
transaction. ‘ To prevent the success of the enter- 
prise planned by the Admiral,’ wrote the King, on 
the 26th of August, with hands yet reeking, and while 
the havoc throughout France was at its height, ‘ I 
have been obliged to permit the said Guises to rush 

' ‘ Qui nescit dissimulare nescit regnare.’ 

Letter of Mondouoet, ubi sup. Strada, vli. 366. — ' In His- 
panorum castris sub primas tenebras, ingentis laetitiae signa hostes 
edere, scloporum explosione ter repetitia, laeto tympanorum tuba- 
rumque cantu, ao toto circum vallo festis igiubus collucente,’ etc., 
etc. “ Mendoza,, vU. 146. 
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his Catholic Jlajesty order the exccntion of some 
thousand Huguenots nddilionaily, in order more fullr 
-to carry out hi? roj-al brother’s plans ; yet Philip could 
urite of himself, ‘that all the world' recognized the 
gentleness of his nature and the mildness of his inten- 
tions.’^ 

In truth, the nd\nco thus given by Saint Goard on 
the subject of the French prisoners in .Alva’s poescs- 
sions, was a natural result of the Saint Bartholomew. 
Here were officers and soldiers whom Charles IX. had 
himself sent into the Netherlands to fight jar lh<‘ 
Protestant ca^fse against Philip and Alva. .Already, the 
papers found upon them had placed him in some 
ombarrassnicnt, and exposed his duplicity to the 
Spanish government, before the great massacre had 
made such signal reparation for his delinquency. He 
had ordered Mondoucct, his envoy in the Netherlands, 
to U.SO dis.simulation to an unstinted amount, to eoji- 
tinuo his intrigues with the Protestants, and to deny 
stoutly all proofs of such connivance. ‘ I see that 
the papers found upon Genii?,’ he wrote* twelve d.atM 
before the mn?.?acre, ‘ have been put into the hand? 
of Assonlcviilc, and that they know everything don" 
by Gcnlis to have been committed with my con^-'nt, 
Ncvertheles.s, you will tel! the Duke of Alva that (hrs-’ 
arc lies invfvtal to erritr suspicion against vir, Y(«i 
will also give him occasional infonnation of the erii'my’.? 
affair.?, in order to make him believe in your integrity. 
Even if he doc.? not l>elicvc you. my purfjose will b* 
answered, jwovidtal you <lo it dexterousiy.^ .At th" 
same time you mu.st keep up a rnr.star.t ammunirahan 
tnih the Prince of Orange, t.aking great care to 
disc/)vcT7j of your inlclUgmer udth Air'!.’* 


’ T.'-tt'-r to tlw V.mwror 
Supj'I 05. 


Oro'-n r. rnn«t.. .\rri.!vi-i. 
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Were not these master strokes of diplomacy worthy 
of a liing whom his mother, from boyhood upwards, 
had caused to study Machiavelli’s ‘ Prince,’ and who 
had thoroughly taken to heart the maxim, often re- 
peated in those days, that the ‘ Science of reigning 
was the science of lying ’?^ 

The joy in the Spanish camp before Slons was 
unbounded. It was as if the only bulwark betrween 
the Netherland rebels and total destruction had been 
suddenly withdrawn. With anthems in Saint Gudule,^ 
with bonfires, festive illuminations, roaring artillery, 
vuth trumpets also, and with shawms, was the glorious 
holiday celebrated in court and camp, in honour of 
the vast murder committed by the Most Christian 
King upon his Christian subjects ; nor was a moment 
lost in apprising the Huguenot soldiers shut up with 
Louis of Nassau in the beleaguered city of the great 
catastrophe which was to render aU their valour 
fruitless. ‘ ’Twas a punishment,’ said a Spanish 
soldier, who fought most courageously before Mons, 
and who elaborately described the siege afterwards, 

‘ well worthy of a king whose title is “ The Most 
Christian,” and it was still more honourable to inflict 
it with his own hands as he did.’^ Nor was the 
observation a pithy sarcasm, but a frank expression 
of opinion, from a man celebrated alike for the skill 
with which he handled both his sword and his pen. 

The French envoy in the Netherlands was, of course, 
immediately informed by his sovereign of the great 
event. Charles IX. gave a very pithy account of the 
transaction. ‘ To prevent the success of the enter- 
prise planned by the Admiral,’ wrote the King, on 
the 26th of August, with hands yet reeking, and while 
the havoc throughout France was at its height, ‘ I 
have been obliged to permit the said Guises to rush 

1 ‘ Qui nescit dissimulate nescit regnare.’ 

Letter o{ Mondoucet, ubi sup. Strada, vil. 366. — ‘ In Hia- 
panonim castris sub primas tenebras, ingentis laetitiae signa hoatea 
edere, scloporum explosione ter repetitia, laeto tympanorum tuba- 
rumque cantu, ac toto circura vallo festis ignibus collucente,’ etc., 
etc. » Mendoza, vii. 146. 
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upon the said Admiral,* wliich they have done, the 
said Admiral having been killed and all his ndhcrejits. 
A very great number of those belonging to the new 
reh'gion hare also been massacred and cut to pica's. 
It is probable that the fire thus kindled will spre-ad 
through all the cities of my kingdom, and that nil 
those of the said religion wilt be made stue of.’* Xot 
often, certainly, in historj’, has a Christian king spoken 
thus calmly of butchering his subjects while the work 
was proceeding all around him. It is to bo observed, 
moreover, that the usual excuse for such enormities, 
religious fanaticism, cannot be even suggested on tlii'* 
occa.sion. Catharine, in times pa.st, had favonn'd 
Huguenots as much a.s Cathotic.s, while Charles had 
been, up to the verj' moment of the crime, in .strirf 
alliance with the heretics of both France and FlnncJers, 
and furthering the schemes of Orange and Nn.'i’.wi, 
Nay, oven at this very moment, and in this very letter 
in which he gave the news of the ma.ssacre, he chargcil 
his envoy still fo mnininin ihr, closest but tno^t jto'cfl 
intelligence tdth the Prince of Orange ; taking great c.are 
that the Duke of Alva .should not discover th'vse re- 


lations. Hi.s motivc.s were, nf coui-se, to prevent th" 
Prince from abandoning hi.s designs, and from comin;' 
to make a di.sturbanco in France. The King, now 
that the deed was done, was mo«t anxiou-? to r<‘.'’.p 
all the fruits of his crime. ' Now, M. do Mond'iucv t. 
it is ncce.esary in such affairs,’ he continued, ‘ to hsu> 
an eye to everj' pos.siblc contingency. I know tint 
this news will be most ngrccable to the Duke ttf Alvs. 
for it is most favourable to his designs, .•\t th-' f.vtae 
time, I don’t tlo.sire that he alone shoiilrl gatlwr t.h'* 
fruit. I don’t choose that ho should, oecording t<> 
his excellent custom, conduct Ids affnira in surh vri -' 
n.s to tlirow the Prince of Orange upnt my Ir.uu''. 
b».'siiies .sending back to France GVnlis and the oriif-r 
prisoners, as well ns lie* Firnch nowiduit up in 
‘ ‘J‘ay etS ronttrilnl orrmriiff rt ilir.'T nut I', a -i' 
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This was a sufficiently plain hint, which Mondoucet 
could not well misunderstand. ‘ Observe the Duke’s 
countenance carefully when you give him this message,’ 
added the King, ‘ and let me know his reply.’ In 
order, however, that there might be no mistake about 
the matter, Charles wrote again to his ambassador, 
five days afterwards, distinctly stating the regret 
which he should feel if Alva should not take the city 
of Mons, or if he should take it by composition. ‘ Tell 
the Duke,’ said he, ‘ that it is most important for the 
service of his master and of God that those French- 
men and others in Mons should be cut in pieces.’^ 
He wrote another letter upon the same day, such was 
his anxiety upon the subject, instructing the envoy 
to urge upon Alva the necessity of chastising those 
rebels to the French crown. ‘ If he teUs you,’ con- 
tinued Charles, ‘ that this is tacitly requiring him to 
put to death all the French prisoners now in hand as 
well as to cut in pieces every man in Mons, you will 
say to him that this is exactly what he ought to do, and 
that he will he guilty of a great wrong to Christianity 
if he does otherwise .’ 2 Certainly, the Duke, having 
been thus distinctly ordered, both by his own master 
and by his Christian Majesty, to put every one of these 
Frenchmen to death, had a sufficiency of royal war- 
rant. Nevertheless, he was not able to execute 
entirely these ferocious instructions. The prisoners 
already in his power were not destined to escape, but 
the city of Mons, in his own language, ‘ proved to have 
sharper teeth than he supposed.’^ 

Mondoucet lost no time in placing before Alva the 
urgent necessity of accomplishing the extensive and 
cold-blooded massacre thus proposed. ‘ The Duke 
has replied,’ -wrote the envoy to his sovereign, ‘ that 
he is executing his prisoners every day, and that he 
has but a few left. Nevertheless, for some reason 
which he does not mention, he is reserving the principal 
noblemen and chiefs.’-* Ho afterwards informed his 

1 Correspondance de Mondoucet. - Ibid. 

• Mondoucet to Charles IX., 15th September, 1672. 

Ibid., 5th September, 1572. 
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master that Genlis, Jumelles, and the other leader?, 
had engaged, if Alva -would grant them a reasonahle 
ransom, (o induce the French in Mons to lca%-c the city, 
but that the Duke, although his language rvas grotntjc 
less confident, still hoped to take the town by assault. 
* I have urged him,’ he added, ‘ to put them all te 
death, assuring hinj that he would bo responsible for 
the consequences of a contrary course.’ ‘ Why docs 
not your Most Clin'stinn master,’ asked .Alva. ‘ orfk'f 
these Frenchmen in Jlons to come to him under oath 
to make no disturbance ? Then my prisoners will bj 
at ray discretion and I shall gel my city.’ ‘ Beci\u=c.’ 
answered the envoy. ‘ they tcill 7tnt trust /)t‘« 
Christian Majesty, and will ‘prefcj- to die in MonsM 

Tltis certainly was a most sensible reply, but it !? 
instnicfive to witness the cynicism \vith which th'* 
envoy accepts this position for his master, while coldly 
recording the results of all these sanguinary conversa- 
tions. 

Such was the condition of affairs when the Princi' of 
Orange arrived at P^ronne, between Binch.c and tl.'' 
Duke of Alva’s cn trench men ts.^ The lH’si<'gln!r army 
was rich in notabilities of elevated rank. Don Fred.-ric 
of Toledo bad hitherto commanded, but on the 27!h 
of August, the Dukes of Medina C<x‘Ii and of Alva h''.d 
arrived in the c.nmp.^ Directly nftcnvnrda came tfw 
warlike Archbishop of Cologne,^ at the head of two 
thousand cavalry.® TIutc -was but one chance L't 
the Prince of Orange, and experience bad tnuvht hirp, 
four years bcfon% its slcndcrnesa, ffc might .•■sdi 
provoke his adversary into a pitched Ivatth*. atK! !>* 
relied upon Gorl for the n'-sult. In bi-r ovn v.ord>, 
‘lie tnrsted ever that the great God of armies w.i^ 
with him, and would fight in the mid-!! of fnrw’ 

Fo long an Alva remninMl in Id" impre^-uahh' cafsip, it 
was impo«':ih!e to ast.acl; him or to throsv r* mf rc!’. 


* Jtenttonre! to Charts IX., ISth .S"! t . l-’-tr 
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into Monp. Tho I’rince poon found, too, llitit 
Alva was far too wise to hay^anl iiip ]>t>'<ition by a 
FupcrfluouP comliat. The Duke knew that the cavalry 
of the Prince waa superior to Iu'k ownA He oxjueaxHl 
himpolf entirely unwillinp to play into tho Prince’s 
hands, instead of winning the game which was no 
longer doubtful. Tlu' liuguenot soldiers within Mona 
were in despair and mutiny ; l.ouis of Nassau lay in 
his bed consuming- with a dnngeroun fever ; (lenlis 
■was a prisoner, and his army cut to piect's ; Coligny 
was murdered, and Protestant France- paralysed ; 
the troops of Orange, enlisted hut for three months, 
were nlrc.ady rebellious, and sure to break into open 
insubordination when tho consofjucnces of the Paris 
raassacro phonld become entirely clear to them ; 
and there were, therefore, even more cogent reasons 
than in ITiGS, why Alva fihould remain perfectly .still, 
and sec In's enemy’s cause founder before his eyes. 
The valiant Archbishop of Cologne was most eager for 
the fr.ay. Ho rode daily at the Duke’s side, with 
harness on his back and pistols in his holsters, armed 
and attired like one of his own troopers, and urging 
the Duke, with vehemence, to a pitched battle witit 
the Prince. The Duke commended, but did not jdeld 
to, the prelate's enthusiasm. ‘ ’Tis a fine figure of a 
man, udth his corslet and pistols,’ he wrote to Philiji, 
‘ and ho shows great nficction for your Majesty’s 
service.’^ 

The is-suc of tho campaim was inevitable. On tho 
lltli September, Don Frcaeric, with a force of four 
thousand picked men, established himself at Saint 
Florian, a village near tho Havre gate of the city, 
while the Prince had encamped at Hcrmigny, within 
half a league of the same place, whence he attempted 
to introduce reinforcements into the town. On the 
night of the 11th and 12th, Don Frederic hazarded an 
encamimda upon tho enemy’s camp, whicli proved 
eminently successful, and had nearly resulted in the 
capture of the Prince himself. A chosen band of 

* Correspondance dc PlilUppo IT., 11. H58. s Ibid. 
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six hundred arquebusicrs, attired, ns ^rns aistomnry 
in these nocturnal expeditions, with their shirts out- 
side their amour, that they might recognize each other 
in the darkness, were led by Julian Komero, within 
the lines of the enemy. The sentinels were cut down, 
the whole army surprised, and for n moment power- 
less, while, for two hours long, from one o’cloek in 
the morning until three, the Spaniards butchered 
their foes, hardly aroused from their sleep, ignonvnt 
by how small a force they had been thus suddenly 
surpriced, and unable in the confusion to di-^tincubh 
between friend and fooJ Tlie boldest, led by Julian in 
person, made at once for the Prince’s tent. Hi^ 
guards and himself were in profound sleep, but a smalt 
spaniel, who always passea the night tjpon his Iwl. 
was a more faithful sentinel. The creature sprang 
fonvnrd, barking furiously at the .sound of hostite 
footsteps, and scratching his master’s face with hi** 
paws.= Tiicrc was but just time for the Prince to 
mount a horse which was ready s.nddle<!, ami to effect 
his escape tiirough the darkness, before his enemie*^ 
sprang into the tent. His soiwant.s were cut down, 
his master of the horse and tu’o of his secret.’' ri'^. 
who gained their saddic.s a moment later, all lost tlu ir 
lives, 3 and but for the little dog’s watchfulness. Willi.an 
of Orange, upon whose shoulders the whole weight of 
his countiy's fortunes, dejicndcd, would have Is^yn 
led within a week to an ignominious death. To hi” 
dnng day. the Prince ever afterwards* kept o sp^racl 
of the same race in his bed-chamlx'r. nse inidrtigh, 
.slaughter still coutinuisl, but the Spaniards, in th‘'ir 
fury, set fire to the tent.s. The ptare of fh'- eon- 
flagration showctl the Oranci-a-i by how paltry a fe.nv 
they had been surpri«c<l. Before they could rafk'. 
however, Komero led off his nrqii’'bu’':'‘ri, every *!n»- of 
whom had at least htlb'd his man. hundr’-f y, 
the Prince’s troops bad t^'en pt»t to the jv-oni. wt.d-' 
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ninny others were burned in ttieir ix'ds, or drowned 
in the little rivulet, which flowed outside their cninp. 
Only sixty Spaniards lost their lives.* 

This disaster did not alter the plans of the I’rince. 
for those plans had already been fnistratod. 'I'he 
whole marrow of his onteqirise had l>ccn dostroi’od in 
an instant by the massacre of Saint Bartholomew. 
He retreated to Pfronne and Nivelles, an assn.ssin. 
named Hoist, a German by birth, hut a French ohn- 
vnlicr, following him secretly in his camp, jiledged to 
take his life for a large rcwunl promised by Alva- 
— an enterpri.se not dcstinwl. however, to Ik* sue. 
ccs.sful. The soldiers flatl}* refused to remain an hour 
longer in the field, or even to furnish an escort for 
Count Iwouis, if, by chance, ho could be brought out of 
the town.-* The Prince was obliged to inform his 
brother of the dcsjicrate state of hi-s nftnirs, and to 
advise him to capitulate on the best terras* which ho 
could make. With a heavy heart, ho left the chival- 
rous Ixmis besieged in the city wliich he had so gal* 
lantl3’ captured, and took his waj* across the House 
towards the Rhine. A furious mnt in_v broke out among 
his troops. His life was, with difiiculU*, saved from 
the brutal soldiery — infuriated at his inabiiitj* to pnj* 
them, except in the overdue securities of tlio Holland 
cities — by the exertions of the oificers who still re- 
garded him ivith veneration and alTcction.** Crossing 
the Rhine at Orsoy, he disbanded his army and be- 
took himself, almost alone, to Holland.® 

Yet even in this hour of distress and defeat, the 
Prince seemed more heroic than many a conqueror in 
his day of triumph. Ho went to Holland, the only 
province which remained true, and which still looked 
up to him as its saviour, but ho went thither expecting 

' BcntivoRlio, v. 100. Mendoza, vil. 167, ct scq. Hoord. vii. 
203, 204. Bor, \ii. 408. 

s Better of Mondoucct to Cliarlcs IX. Comm. Boy. do I’Hist.. 
iv. 340. 

s Better of Prince of Oranse to .Tolin of Xassau. Archives dc 
la :Maison d’Orange, etc-, lii. .■’lOl-OOT, and tlic cypher explained 
in t. iv., c. ii. * Hoofd. vii. 204. Mctcren, Iv. 75. 

‘ Bor, vii. 408. Mctcren. iv. 76. « liontd. vii. 204. 
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and prepared to perish. ‘ Thne I mil umke mj 
sepulchre,'^ vras his simple and .sublime expression in 
a prirate letter to his brother. 

He ]|nd advanced to the rescue of Ijouis, vitli citv 
after city opening its arms to receive him. He hn'l 
expected to be joined on the march b 3 ’ CoHgn.v, at tlie 
head of a chosen army, and he v;t\I no-(v"of)lige(l to 
leave his brother to In’s fate, havine the mn.>:s.arre of 
the admiral and his confederates substituted for tlscir 
expected army of a.ssistance, and vith cverv* ciU’ and 
every province forsaking his cause, as eagerlj* as they 
had so lately embraced it. ‘ It has plca.se<rCo<!.’ he 
said, ‘ to take away every hope which we could have 
founded upon man ; the King hn.s published that the 
massacre was by his orders, ami hn.s forbidden all hii 
subjects, upon pain of death, to assist me ; he has, 
moreover, sent .succour to Alva. Had it not Insm h'r 
this, wo had been masters of the Duke, and should have 
made him capitulate at our pleasure.’* Yet even 
then he wa*? not cn.st down. 

Xor wa.s his political .s.agncity liable to imj'eachir.'-nl 
by the extent to which he h.ad been thus deceived by 
the French court. * So far from being reprelifn'^sMe 
that I did not suspect such a crime,’ be r-aitl, ‘ I .‘shtndd 
rather lie chargeable with malignity had I b^‘n 
capable of so sinister a suspicion. ”i'is not an ordinary 
thing to conce.al such enonnoua deliU'r.ations 
the plausible cover of a marriage fe’-tivid.’^ 

Meanwhile, Count Ix)uii l.av confined to ht-i courh 
with n burning fever. Hi-^ .soldiers rvfu*'ed ativ' ^ 
to bold the city, now tb.at the altered int-ntion- nf 
Charles IX. were knrnni* and the forc**^ ef ttr.’.nge 
withdrawn. Alva ofTercfl the mo-d honour v!,.!^ wo- 
ditions, and it was therefnrt' for tf.e Oe-nt 

to mtske louver resi'.fance. The city' Wrt» hnf ' rtaji'. 
ami time was at that monjint so vRliiabt*’, thit tf.- 
Duke was willing to forego his ve.'u'e.tsic- ti * 
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rebel, whom be so cordially detested, and to be satisfied 
•with depriving him of the prize which he had seized 
•with such audacity. ‘ It would have afforded me 
sincere pleasure,’ •wrote the Duke, ‘ over and above 
the benefit to God and your Majesty, to have had the 
Count of Nassau in my power. I would overleap 
every obstacle to seize him, such is the particular 
hatred which I bear the man.’ ^ Under the circum- 
stances, however, he acknowledged that the result 
of the council of war could only be to grant liberal 
terms. 

On the 19th September, accordingly, articles of 
capitulation were signed between the distinguished 
De la Noue -with three others on the one part, and the 
Seigneur de Noircarmes and three others on the side 
of Spain. The to-wn was given over to Alva, but all 
the soldiers were to go out •with their weapons and 
property. Those of the townspeople who had borne 
arms against his Majesty, and all who still held to the 
Reformed religion, were to retire •with the soldiery. 
The troops were to pledge themselves not to serve in 
future against the Kings of France or Spain, but from 
this pro^sdsion Louis, -with his English and German 
soldiers, was expressly excepted, the Coimt indig- 
nantly repudiating the idea of such a pledge, or of 
discontinuing his hostilities for 'an instent. It was 
also agreed that convoys should be furnished, and 
hostages exchanged, for the due observance of the 
terms of the treaty. The preliminaries having been 
thus settled, the patriot forces abandoned the to^wn.^ 

Count Louis, rising from his sick bed, paid his re- 
spects in person to the -victorious generals, at their 
request. He was received in Alva’s camp -with an 
extraordinary show of admiration and esteem. The 
Duke of Medina Coeli overwhelmed him -with courtesies 
and ‘ basolomanos,’ while Don Frederic assured him, 
in the high-flo-wn language of Spanish compliment, 

1 Letter ol Alva to Philippe II. Correspondance de Philippe II., 
ii. 1162. 

’ Bor, -vil. 408, 409. Hoofd, -(ii. 265. ' Meteren, iv. 76. Men- 
doza, ■vii. 158. 159. 160. 
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that, there ^Tas nothing which he would not do to Fers'C 
him, and that he would take a gn-ater pica'^ure in 
executing Ids slightest wish than if he had been his 
next of kin.* 

As the Count next day, still suffering with fever, 
and attired in his long drc.ssing-go'vm, was taking hi< 
departure from the city, he ordered his carriage to 
stop at the entrance to Don Frederic’.? quarters. That 
general, who had been standing incognito near the 
door, gazing with honest admiration at the hero of 
so many a hard-fought field, tvithdrow a^ ho ap- 
proached, that ho might not give the invalirl tli-' 
trouble of nlichting.- I»uis, however, recoftnizing 
him. addressed him with the Spanish s.alutalion, 

, ‘ Perdone viicstra Sefiorta la prscdurnhrr' and patWit! 
;ut the gnte.^ Don Frederic, from politeness to his 
. ’ condition, did not present himself, but sent an aidr*. 
de-camp to express his complintents and good wishes. 
Having exchanged these courti-sies, Jx>uis left the 
city, convej-cd. ns had been agreed upon, by a gtmrd 
of Spanish troop.?. There wa.s a deep meaning in the 
re.spect with wliich the Spanish generals had treated 
the rebel chieftain. Although the massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew mol with Alvn’.s ciitin' npprob.ation. yet 
it wa.s bis Clio to affect a holy horror at the event, 
and he avowed that ho would * ratlu-r cut off lioth hi? 
hands than be guilty of auch a dccrl’* — as if tlaea 
linngmnn'.s h.anils luifi the right to protect ag.'\in-*t any 
murder, hoAWver whole.-ale. Count Dafis •iu>-]>»-rU‘d 


1 * So li.sl'-n BUrti I>o» rmlertfo. J- grssn.t I’ri'-er 
he certfilniy w.i't not. liewpvrt) Hint tter Jtcfi'-'; <!■* l^U ne. 

I'fm'tf r nraf J,ti't»w in ij-sa .Mfiw.hct.'n ? 

[■■•rtiiaiirli sn[;i-*prvwU'*n vioit liat.pn it* a Jinn SV 5. M-'i 

cpmaetit unit umtPT hn'Srrti •'.cli w» t-r <i{f 

{rpinui-fh-vti aii'i M.,-i'artin'.--n viiUn w-'t!*- f« 

•.liiipn ro'i l•’•in fins'l : ‘fp-» ra lhai lin 

ir (iO K-rn wr,'! ■»!!!!£ IJmi) ft!* ei* <•( Un ! .-f'-O'-j 

r t'erp.' — S*-!iWftfr ti» Wiis. of He--,-. ,\i 

t!ix to \a). Iv. ,\rchiVr-« <!- H 't.-ji-i'M, t! Orn- jr*. 

* AtpIiIvp* iJi- t-k i! uranV'. li!. 

* Ifiv-ti!. \i!. , 

* ni-tipr «! l,eHin (tt Ks’ini t»‘ CJiar!'"* tX, iti! Je/-. 

r.ri.*- ' Arpt'i'rs i!-- Is Ma:*. a. <•!*-.. Ir, PS sej *!,« 

Mtpr o iteM O'- .Srtf.'.vf- t f jsr-i! ->» 
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at once, and soon afterwards thoroughly understood, 
the real motives of the chivalrous treatment whieh he 
bad received. * He well knew that these very men 
would have sent him to the scaffold, had be fallen 
into their power, and he therefore estimated their 
courtesy at its proper value. 

It was distinctly stated, in the capitulation of the 
city, that all the soldiers, as well as such of the in- 
habitants as had borne arms, should be allowed to 
leave the city, with aU their property. The rest of 
the people, it was agreed, might remain without 
molestation to their persons or estates. ^ It has been 
the general opinion of historians that the articles of 
this convention were maintained by the conquerors 
in good faith.® Never was a more signal error. The 
capitulation was made late at night, on the 20th 
September, without the provision which Charles IX. 
had hoped for : the massacre, namely, of De la None 
and his companions. As for Genhs and those who had 
been taken prisoners at his defeat, their doom had 
already been sealed. The city was evacuated on the 
21st September. Alva entered it upon the 24th. 
Most of the volunteers departed with the garrison, but 
many who had, most unfortunately, prolonged their 
farewells to their families, trusting to the word of the 
Spanish Captain Molinos, were thrown into prison.'* 
Noircarmes, the butcher of Valencieimes, now made 
his appearance in Mons. As grand bailiff of Hainault, 
he came to the place as one in authority, and his deeds 
were now to complete the infamy which must for ever 
surround his name. In brutal violation of the terms 
upon which the town had surrendered, he now set 
about the work of massacre and pillage.’ A Commis- 


' ■ Et que ca estfi la seuUe cause de la courtoisie et fldelit6 doat 
le Due d’Albe a ussfi envers le Conte a. la prinse de la villo de 
Jtonts ; comme 11 a depuis diet ft plusieurs que e’estoit pour mon- 
strer qu’il ne vouldroit point avoir faict ung si inf.chant acte 
qu’avoit faict le Eoy de Prance,’ etc., etc. — ^Ibid. 

- Mendoza, vii. lS7vo., ISSvo. Bor, vii. 408, 409. 

^ Bor, Le Petit, Guicciardini, et al. 

* Mons ; sous les Bapports Historiques et Statisgues. etc, : nar 
P. Paridaens (Slons, 1819), 77, sqq. 
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sion of Troubles, in close imitation of the famous 
Blood-Council at Bnissels, was established,^ the mem- 
bers of the tribunal being appointed by Xoircarmes. 
and all being inhabitants of the town,' The council 
commenced proceedings by condemning all the volun- 
teers, although expressly included in the capiUihtion. 
Their rrives and children were ail banished ; tlirir 
property all confiscated. On the liith of Decemk-r, 
the executions commenced. The intrepid De Leste, 
silk manufacturer, who had commanded a band of 
volunteers, and sustained during the siege the a<.viults 
of Alva's troops with remarkable counige at a ven' 
critical moment, wn.s one of the earliest victims.^ In 
consideration ‘ that he tras a gentleman, and not among 
the most malicious,’^ he was executed by the swerd. 

‘ In respect that he heard the mass, and made a sweet 
and Catholic end,’ it was allowed that he should be 
‘ buried in consecrated earth.’’ Many others fol!owe<! 
in quick .succession. Some were Ix'he.aded, som*’ 
were hanged, some wore burned alive. Al! 'sho had 
home arms or worked .at the fortifications were, of 
course, put to death. Such as refused to taanfo.-s 
and receive the Catholic sacraments pcn.-luHl by fire. 

A poor wretch, nccustM of having ridicule.,! thc‘e 
nuasteries, had his tongtic tom out Itcforc K-ing b-- 
headeth® A cobbler, nametl Blaise Boiiret, wa® 
banged for having eaten meat -soup upem rrid.avA 
He was also accused of going to tiic iVotestant preaeh. 
ings for the sake of participating in the alms dj.,. 
tributed on these occasions," a crime for which many 
other paui>ers were cxccnu-d.’’ .An old man of siity- 
two wn.s sent to the scaffold for liaving 5 s.-r 1 nitt.-sl hi^ 

* 7T-ST. a jim. 

* Sfn’er.o' Jiirwi-** ri'-nr <!- Lf**!.- .inul .Vttr-'j. r 
ctir.-n!.- att Tn! usi-sl <!>• e-cac. 1J3, r. itr 3, 

• ll'id — •’ Kn ccrKi.VrsU'-a <'.<• *\ f.c. ■! <it*- -rt 

are- irwr. !f c; n-f-rtarn'--, C- -Vs-.t' 

RCOJUla la Ir-rr® (taSr.-t-* ft j -n f-r;--- t'-.' »qt . -ft! 

» Pandafr*. Sratf".?- •t-.i 

• I'-O, trs-'in tf.* Jut.issir. f i;- 

P.“C-!*tri' ei !'”■< t-n*.' i.'-'i -tir-’, .-J. ' |i t 

•• Ca Mat*. liTS. rl 3".tri--i sj t t'a-xt*. -! *' 
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son to bear arras among the volunteers A At last, 
•when all pretexts were wanting to justify executions, 
the council assigned ns motives for its decrees an 
adhesion of heart on the part of the victims to the 
cause of the insurgents, or to the doctrines of the Re- 
formed Cliurch.2 Ten, twelve, twenty persona wore 
often hanged, burned, or beheaded in a single dnyA 
Cdbbets la^cn with mutilated bodies lined the public 
highways, while Noircarmes, by frightful expressions 
of approbation, excited ndthout censing the fury of 
his satellitesA This monster would perhaps be less 
worthy of execration had he been governed in these 
foul proceedings by fanatical bigotry or by political 
hatred ; but his motives were of the most sordid 
description. It was mainly to acquire gold for him- 
self that he ordained all this carnage. With the same 
pen which signed the death-sentences of the richest 
victims, he drew orders to his own benefit on their 
confiscated property.® Tlic lion’s share of the plunder 
was appropriated by himself. He dc.sircd the estate 
of Fran 90 is dc Glargcs, Seigneur d’Eslesmes. The 
gentleman had committed no offence of any kind, and, 
moreover, lived beyond the French frontier. Never- 
theless, in contempt of international law, the neigh- 
bouring territory was invaded, and D’Eslesmes 
dragged before the blood tribunal of i^Ions. Noir- 
carmes had drawn up beforehand, in his o-wn hand- 
■writing, both the terms of the accusation and of the 
sentence. The victim was innocent and a Catholic, 
but be was rich. He confessed to have been twice at 
the preaching-, from curiosity, and to have omitted 
taking the sacrament at the pre\'ious Easter. For 
these offences he was beheaded, and his confiscated 
estate adjudged at an almost nominal price to the 

• Paridaens. 

^ Ibid., Sentences du Ome Mats, et autres. 

= Ibid., 83. Sentences des 15me et Slme Dec., 1572, ITme Jan., 
1573. Ome Mars, lOme, lime, 13me Avril, Ome Juillet, 20me et 
27rae AOnt, 1573. - * Ibid. 

* Ibid., 84. Lettres aux Commissaires des ler Juin ct 24mo 
Kov., 1573. 
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disavow the Prince and to return to their ancient, 
bjpocritical, and cowardly nllcginnco.^ Tiie new 
oaths of fidelity wore in genera! "accepted by Alva, 
but the beautiful arcbicpiscopal city of Jlecli’iin was 
selected for an example and a sacrifice. 

There w'erc heavj- arrears due to the Spanish troops. 
To indemnify them, and to make good his bfasphcnioiH 
prophecy of Dirine chastisement for its past misdce<l=*. 
Alva now abandoned this town to the licence of hi^ 
soldiery. By his command Don Frederic advanced 
to the gates and demanded its surrender. He w:« 
answered by a few shots by the garrison, 'nm--? 
cowardly troops, however, having Ihu.s plunged the 
city atilf more dcoplj* into the disgrace wluch, in .Alva’s 
eyes, they had incurred by receiving rclicL within 
their walls after having but just before refused admit- 
tnneo to the Spanish forces, decamped during the night, 
and left the place dofenccless.* 

Early next raoniing there issued from the gateii a 
.solemn procession of priests, with banner and crozier, 
followed by a long and suppliant throng of ritfc'ns 
who attempted bj' this demonstration to avert the 
wrath of the victor. AVhile the penitent psalms acre 
resounding, (he soldicns were bu.sily engntted in heaping 
dried branches and rubbish into the moat. Jh-fori' 
the rcligiou.s exercises were concluded, tliiMHands hs. l 
forced tSie gates or climbed the walls, and enteri's] tic- 
city with n celerity which only the hojx' of raiiir" 
could inspire. The .«ack instantly commenred. 4'1'" 
properly of friend and foe, of Pajiisi and CaivJni’t, 
was indiscriminately rifled. Kverytiuin; wa**- di* 
mantled and destroj’c<!. ‘ Hardly a mul,’ t.viil 
.Spaniard, writing foau nfterunuh, from Pac'e!-, ‘ w;’< 
left fif.nnding in the walL.' The iroopn ‘■f.-nU'ij te 
imneirtc themselves in a TuricDh tomi, and wn-A'' ! 
the divine venge.ance wiueh .Alva had denouneed up''': 
the city with nn eneri^'y wliieh met with hi' (rm:-' 

(ipphu’^e.^ 

* t'.er. «is. ’ vt. is:-, i». V 

• iSnr," le-j. Hf-iM, rlt fe:, r- 

piatiiil-* n.. !!• Jt"-'- ’ B a’y ht t-.-u t.'/ ec ‘ tior. 
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Three days long the horrible scene continned, one 
day for the benefit of the Spaniards, two more for that 
of the Walloons and Germans. All the churches, 
monasteries, religious houses of every kind, were 
completely sacked. Every valuable article which they 
contained, the ornaments of altars, the reliquaries, 
chalices, embroidered curtains, and carpets of velvet 
or damask, the golden robes of the priests, the reposi- 
tories of the host, the precious vessels of chrism and 
extreme unction, the rich clothing and jewellery adorn- 
ing the effigies of the Holy Virgin, all were indis- 
criminately rifled by the Spanish soldiers. The holy 
wafers w’ere trampled under foot, the sacramental 
wine was poured upon the ground, and, in brief, all 
the horrors which had been committed by the icono- 
clasts in their wildest moments, and for a thousandth 
part of which enormities heretics had been burned iii 
droves, were now repeated in Mechlin by the especial 
soldiers of Christ, by Koman Catholics who had been 
sent to the Netherlands to avenge the insults offered 
to the Eoman Catholic faith. The motive, too, which 
inspired the sacrilegious creAV was not fanaticism, but 
the desire of plunder. The property of Romanists was 
taken as freely as that of Calvinists, of which sect there 
were, indeed, but few in the archiepiscopal city. 
Cardinal Granvelle’s house was rifled. The pauper 
funds deposited in the convents were not respected. 
The beds were taken from beneath sick and dying 
women, whether lady abbess or hospital patient, that 
the sacking might be tom to pieces in search of hidden 
treasure.^ 

soit d’hommea ou de femmes, hospital ny lieu saerfi auquel l’07i 
aye ports respect, quo tout n’aye estd saocagfi jttsques aux Uanges 
et deniers d’epargne des povres.’ — Discours du Pillage de Malines, 
2me Oct., 1572, p. 409 ; apud Willems. Mengelingen van historisch- 
vaderlandsten inhoud (Antwerpen, 1827-1S30). The author of 
this contemporary account was a citizen of Mechlin, and a Catholic. 

1 Discours du Pillage de Malines, 2me Octobre, 1572, 406, 407. 
' Voires ne ont est6 respectez les repositoires et cyboires, oh 
fstoyent les sainctes hostyes et prdcieux corps de nostre Seigneur 
et R^dempteur, ny les vaisseaux des saint chresme et extremes 

onctions, qui ont est6 ravis par les soldats Es'pagnols tir^ 

dShors le ciboire, gectant en terre les sainctes bosties,’ etc., etc. 

, DD 2 
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The iconoclasts of 1566 had destroyed millions of 
property for the sake of an idea, but they had appro- 
priated nothing. Moreover, they had scarcely injured 
a human being ; confining their wrath to graven images. 
The Spaniards at Mechlin spared neither man nor 
woman. The murders and outrages would be in- 
credible, were they not attested by most respectable 
Catholic witnesses. Men were butchered in their 
houses, in the streets, at the altars. Women were 
violated by hundreds in churches and in graveyards.^ 
Moreover, the deed had been as deliberately arranged 
as it was thoroughly performed. It was sanctioned 
by the highest authority. Don Frederic, son of Alva, 
and General Noircarmes were both present at the 
scene, and applications were in vain made to them 
that the havoc might be stayed. ‘ They were seen 
whispering to each other in the ear on their arrival,’ 
says an eye-witness and a Catholic, ‘ and it is well 
known that the affair had been resolved upon the 
preceding day. The two continued together as long 
as they remained in the city.’^ The work was, in 
truth, fully accomplished. The ultra-Catholic, Jean 
Richardot, member of the Grand Council, and nephew 
of the Bishop of Arras, informed the state-council, 
that the sack of Mechlin bad been so hom’ble that the 
poor and unfortunate mothers had not a single morsel 
of bread to put in the mouths of their children, who 
were d 3 dng before their eyes — so insane and cruel 
had been the avarice of the plunderers. ‘ He could 
say more,’ he added, ‘ if his hair did not stand on end, 
not only at recounting, but even at remembering the 
scene.’ 3 

Three days long the city was abandoned to that 


‘ Et y a la mater des noires-soeurs ha perdu 6 florins de son 

espargne et pardessus ha estd tird 4 la dicte mater, 

malade, son lict de dessoubz elle ; comme aussi ha este f.iiot avec 
infinite de femmes accouchdes et d’aultres avortfies et de malades. 

— Discours, etc., 409. 

i Eiscours, etc., 415. - Ibid., 411, 41_. 

* Letter of Jean Hichardot, apnd Gachard ; Kapport an JliniBtre 
de rintdrieur but les Archive.') de Lille. 234, 
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trinity of furies which ever wait upon War’s footsteps 
—Murder, Lust, and Rapine — under whose prompt- 
ings human beings become so much more terrible 
than the most ferocious beasts. In his letter to his 
master, the Duke congratulated him upon these foul 
proceedings as upon a pious deed well accomplished. 
He thought it necessary, however, to excuse himself 
before the public in a document, which justified the 
sack of Mechlin by its refusal to accept his garrison 
a few months before, and by the shots which had been 
discharged at his troops as they approached the city.^ 
For these ofliences, and by his express order, the deed 
was done. Upon his head must the guilt for ever 
rest. 2 


CHAPTER VIII 

Affairs in Holland and Zcland — Siecc of Tcrgoes by the patriots— 
Importance of the place — Difflculty of relieving it — Its posi- 
tion — Audacious pian for sending succour across the ' Drowned 
land ’ — Brilliant and successful expedition of Mondragon — 
The siege raised — Horrible sack of Zutphen — Base conduct 
of Count Van den Berg — Refusal of Xaarden to surrender — 
Subsequent unsuccessful deputation to make terras with Don 
Frederic — Don Frederic before Naarden — Treachery of Romero 

Tlic Spaniards admitted — General massacre of tho garrison 

and burghers — The city burned to the ground — Warm recep- 
tion of Orange in Holland — Secret negotiations ■aith the 
Estates — Desperate clinracter of tho struggle between Spain 
and the provinces — Don Frederic in Amsterdam — Plans for 
reducing Holland — Skirmish on the ice at Amsterdam — Pre- 
paration in Haarlem for the expected siege — Description of 
the city — Early operations — Complete investment — Numbers 
of besiegers and besieged — Mutual barbarities — Determined 


• Bor, vi. too, 410. 

5 Ror vi. 409. 410. Mctcron, Iv. 70. Hoofd, vii. 200, 207. — 
Compare Bentivogllo. vi. 114. Mendoza, \-iii. 101. The latter 
historian endeavours to exonerate tlic Duke, by imputing all tiio 
Wnmo to the insul)ordination of his soldiers. Unfortunately tho 
Commander’s letters sliow tliat lie had deliberately ordered tlic 
sack and was higlily sntislled with the faithful manner in which 
it was nccomplislicd ; ‘ dondc quedan (los soldados) al presente 
ex6cut!Uido cl enstigo quo Cvidcntcmcnfc p.nrecc quo Dios ha side 
itrvido darlfS.' Witli tlio blaspimmy customary upon such occa- 
sions tlic Alraiglity was. of course, represented n.s tlie chief per- 
nctrVlor and Instigator of Uiesc cliabolical crimes. — Vide Corre- 
spondaSre de Philippe 11.. ii. 1105. 
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repulse of the first assault — Failure of Batenburg’s expedition 
— Cruelties in city and camp — Slining and countermining — 
Second assault victoriously repelled — Suffering and disease 
in Haarlem — ^Disposition of Don Frederic to retire — Memorable 
rebuke by Alva — Efforts of Orange to relieve the place — 
Sonoy’s expedition — Exploit of John Haring — Cruel execu- 
tion of prisoners on both sides — Quiryn Dirkzoon and his 
family put to death in the city — Fleets upon the lake — 
Defeat of the patriot armada — Dreadful suffering and starva- 
tion in the city — Parley with the besiegers — Despair of the 
city — Appeal to Orange — Expedition under Batenburg to 
relieve the city — His defeat and death — Desperate condition 
of Haarlem — Its surrender at discretion— Sanguinary execu- 
tions — General massacre — Expense of the victory in blood 
and money — Joy of Philip at the news. 

While thus Brabant and Flanders were scourged 
back to the chains which they had so recently broken, 
the affairs of the Prince of Orange were not improving 
in Zeland. Never was a twelvemonth so marked by 
contradictory fortune, never were the promises of a 
spring followed by such blight and disappointment in 
autumn as in the memorable year 1672, On the island 
of Walcheren, Sliddelburg and Arnemuyde still held 
for the King — Campveer and Flushing for the Prince 
of Orange. On the island of South Beveland, the city 
of Goes or Tergoes was still stoutly defended by a 
small garrison of Spanish troops. As long as the 
place held out, the city of Middelburg could be main- 
tained. Should that important city fall, the Spaniards 
would lose all hold upon Walcheren and the province 
of Zeland. 

Jerome de Zeraerts, a brave, faithful, but sin^- 
larly unlucky officer, commanded for the Prince in 
Walcheren.^ He had attempted by various hastily- 
planned expeditions to give employment to his turbu- 
lent soldieiy, but fortune had refused to smile upon 
his efforts. He had laid siege to Middelburg and 
failed. He had attempted Tergoes and had been 
compelled ingloriously to retreat. The citizens of 
Flushing, on his return, had shut the gates of the 
town in his face, and for several days refused to admit 
him or his troops. ^ To retrieve this disgrace, which 

* Ibid., vi. 804. 


' Bor. v1. 392. 
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lin'l fj'ninc fn>;n thf nf hii 

fnljo'AxT'i iSs''' flidsiif' whic'j '.iifV hi' ;>’ ri 'tt 

thnn fwir. ■'•!>>* •.v.nr.t <.f C(".unv;r or c'Mhh’.r'. on hii f'.ri. 
■(!(• nnw n forco r- vini thfnt“'o.v! tnt'ti. 

jnarclKHj t\Qc.U\ ’o Ti-r^too"*-, nufj tspini th>' 2i>ih «'{ 
Aiip'n:-'. Inid pjo;;,* ?n O-,*' plrscf* i?i {orin,* Tin' cxtri' in 
%xnA- vrry iij'niSVo'ii j;!. fin>l nltlsoiu'!! iln-y rurj.inc!.- 5 
thcin'i'lvc'i wjt!i s:rx'n! !>riiv.-ry, it xv'ft" i oon oviucnl 
tin*, nnh'o; r-iniort'-'-i tl;oy inu’-t yii-ltt. With tlo'tr 
ovorthrc'tv it v.a*-. oS»vi(v.s<. tl-.nt ?U>’ {'ll :'■.!)! uim!'! 

tlo"' jtnyor'oai* snr'-ritiin'’ jirovinc*' of sti'l 

tlic Dulio ncosriiitu’ly O'Avii;-,, who rnjntimvtf'! 

in Antwx-rp, to throw f-nrcour into v,'ith<i«l 

tix'lny. Attempt.''- wen- innAo. hy m o ntv.i hy l.-trio. 
tx' th!« c{T'\~t, Intt '.vitx* nil un‘5nrr'-Mfnt. 'Hn /!io!n!ui>’r'i 
rornnnn<lnl tho wnt'-r.'' with th'-ir .oni! wrro too 
much ni hotm ninonfot tlio'o }.rt)U'> r.rn? ^in!tow)^ not 
to Ix' nK'rx* tlinn n nntch for tlnir on'’mi' 0 . Uritllo! 
in tlicir ntt' inpt t*' rvliwc tho town isy v,At<T iir hy 
Innri, tlif.' f^jnninnis ofinc'-ivt'-i «n nrnphii>!Oti>< M’h''mf. 
Tln-ir pinn hxl to otio of tho ino'.’t I'riiHnnt fr-nts of nmi'i 
which <iit tinttni-hc'^ tho hi-'torv of thi'x w;ir, 

Tlio ffchc'ld, llowini,’ p-’-'-t t^io citv of Antw<Tp nnd 
f'.'j.nmtint: the provinces of l'lnn<it‘r3 nnd Br.thruit, 
opens wide its two nrins in nearly oppo-ito tiircciinn'., 
before it joins thoren. Between thc-c two rvrinx lie the 
isles of Zelrttid. liiilf flontiiiR njHin, Imlf jmhntert'ed hy, 
the waves. The town of Terpx«-H wam tine chief city 
of South Bfveinnd, the most imporl.nnt part of this 
nrcliipelneo, but Sotitii Beveland Imd not til ways iwen 
nn ismntl. Fifty yenn: before, n temjnvst. one of the 
most violent rceonled in the stormy fvnnniK of that 
exposed counlrv, hud oviwthrown nil bnrritrrs,^ the 
waters of the (jcrmnn Oce.m, Inshcd by n .succcf sion 
of north winds, hnvin" been driven upon tho low 
const of Zetland more rapidly than they could be carried 
off throupl) tlio nnrrow strnits of Dover. The d\d:es 
of tho island had hurst, the ocean had swept over the 

' I!or. Vi.. .104. 

’ Men'lom. vlll. ICO, ot set). — Cottipare fiulrdftrillni iintl llciitl- 
tokIIo. vii. 100-114. 
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land. Inmdreds of villages had been ovenvhelmed, and 
a tract of countiy tom from the province and buried 
for ever beneath the sea. This ‘ Drowned Land,’^ as 
it is called, now separated the island from the main. 
At low tide it was, however, possible for experienced 
pilots to ford the estuary, which had usurped the 
place of the land. The average depth was between 
four and five feet at low water, while the tide rose and 
fell at least ten feet ; the bottom was muddy and 
treacherous, and it was. moreover, traversed by three 
living streams or channels, always much too deep to 
be fordable.2 

Captain Plomaert. a Fleming of great experience 
and bravery, warmly attached to the King's cause, 
conceived the plan of sending reinforcements across 
this drowned ^strict to the city of Tergoes. Ac- 
companied by two peasants of the cormtry, well 
acquainted with the track, he twice accomplished the 
dangerous and difficult passage, which, from dry land 
to dry land, was nearly ten English miles in length. 
Having thus satisfied himself as to the possibility of 
the enterprise, he laid his plan before the Spanish 
colonel, ilondragon.® 

That courageous veteran eagerly embraced the 
proposal, examined the grotmd, and after consultation 
with Sancho d’ Avila, resolved in person to lead an 
expedition along the path suggested by Plomaert. 
Tlnee thousand picked men, a thousand from each 
nation^ — Spaniard, Walloons, and Germans — ^were 
speedily and secretly assembled at JBergen-op-Zoom, 
from the neighbourhood of which city, at a place called 
Aggier,® it was necessary that the expedition should 
set forth. A quantity of sacks were provided, in 
which a supply of biscuits and of powder was placed, 
one to be carried by each soldier upon his head. Al- 
though it was already late in the autumn, the weather 
was propitious ; the troops, not yet informed as to 

^ ‘ Vsrdronkcn laud.* — Bor, vi. S94. 

- Bor, Hoofd, llendoia, Bcntivoclio. etc., etc. 

* Hoofd. vii. 2t0, 271. Beniivoglio, vi. S. 

« Bentivoglio, -ri. 112. ® Bor, -o. 394. 
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the secret enterprise for ■which they had been selected, 
were already assembled at the edge of the water, and 
Mondragon, who notwithstonding his ago, had re- 
solved npon heading the hazardous expedition, now 
briefly, on the evening of the 20th October, explained 
to them the nature of the service. His statement of 
the dangers which thej' were about to encounter, 
rather inflamed than diminished their ardour. Their 
enthusiasm became unbounded, as ho described the 
importance of the city which they were about to save, 
and alluded to the glory wliich would bo won by those 
who thus courageously came forward to its rescue. 
The time of about half ebb-tide ha-ving arrived, the 
veteran, preceded only by the guides and Plomaert, 
plunged gaily into the waves, followed by his army, 
almost in single file. The water was never lower than 
the breast, often higher than the shoulder. The 
distance to the island, three and a half leagues at least, 
was to be accomplished within, at most, six hours, or 
the rising tide would overwhelm them for ever. And 
thus, across tho quaking and uncertain slime, which 
often refused them a footing, that adventurous band, 
five hours long, pursued their midnight search, some- 
times S'wimming for their lives, and always struggling 
■with the waves which every instant threatened to 
engulf them. 

Before the tide had risen to more than half- flood, 
before the day had dawned, the army set foot on dry 
land again, at the village of Irseken. Of the whole 
three thousand, only nin.e unlucky indi-viduals had been 
drowned ; so much had courage and discipline availed 
in that dark and perilous passage through the very 
bottom of the sea.^ The Duke of Alva might well 
pronounce it one of the most brilliant and original 
achievements in tho annals of war.^ The beacon 
fires were immediately lighted upon the shore, as agreed 
upon, to inform Sancho d’A-vila, who was anxiously 
awaiting . the result at Bergen-op-Zoom, of the safe 

* BentivogUo, Mendoza, Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. Meteren, iv. 70,77. 

“ Conespondance de PluUppe II., ii. 1179. 
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arrival of the troops. A brief repose was then allowed. 
At the approach of daylight, they set forth from 
Irseken, which lay about four leagues from Tergoes. 
The news that a Spanish army had thus arisen from 
the depths of the sea, flew before them as they marched. 
The besieging force commanded the water with their 
fleet, the land with their army; yet had these in- 
domitable Spamards found a path which was neither 
land nor water, and had thus stolen upon them in the 
silence of night. A panic preceded them as they fell 
upon a foe much superior in number to their own 
force. It was impossible for ’t Zeraerts to induce his 
soldiers to offer resistance. The patriot army fl$d pre- 
cipitately and ignominiously to their ships, hotly 
pursued by the Spaniards, who overtook and destroyed 
the whole of their rear-guard before they could embark. 
This done, the gallant little garrison which had so 
successfully held the city, was reinforced with the 
courageous veterans who had come to their relief. 
His audacious project thus brilhantly accomplished, 
the ‘ good old Mondragon,’ ^ as his soldiers called him, 
returned to the prordnce of Brabant. ^ 

After the capture of Mons and the sack of Mechlin 
the Duke of Alva had taken his way to Nimwegen, 
having despatched his son, Don Frederic, to reduce 
the northern and eastern country, which was only too 
ready to submit to the conqueror. Very little resist- 
ance was made by any of the cities which had so re- 
cently, and with such enthusiasm, embraced the cause 
of Orange. Zutphen attempted a feeble opposition 
to the entrance of the King’s troops, and received a 
dreadful chastisement in consequence. Alva _ sent 
orders to his son to leave not a single man alive in the 
city, and to bum every house to the ground.^ The 
Duke’s command was almost literally obeyed. Don 
Frederic entered Zutphen, and without a moment’s 
warning put the whole garrison to the sword. The 
1 ' El bueno viejo Mondragon.' — Correspondance de Philippe IT., 


^^Beiitivoglio, Bor, Mendoza, Hoofd, Meteren, ubl sup. 
“ Correspondance da Pliilippe II., ii. 1180. 
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citizens next fell a defenceless prey ; some being 
stabbed in the streets, some banged on the trees which 
decorated the city, some stripped stark naked, and 
turned out into the fields to freeze to death in the 
wintry night. As the work of death became too 
fatiguing for tho butchers, five hundred innocent 
burghers wore tied two and trvo, back to back, and 
drotvned like dogs in the river Yssel. A few stragglers 
who had contrived to elude pursuit at first, were 
afterwards taken from their hiding-places, and hung 
upon the gallows by the feet, some of which victims 
suffered days and nights of agony before death came 
to their relief. It is superfluous to add that tho out- 
rages upon women were no less universal in Zutphen 
than they had been in every city captured or occupied 
by the Spanish troops. These horrors continued till 
scarcely chastity or life remained, throughout the 
miserable city.^ 

Tins attack and massacre had been so suddenly 
executed, that assistance would hardly have been 
possible, even had there been disposition to render it. 
There was, however, no such disposition. The whole 
country was already cowering again, except the pro- 
vinces of Holland and Zeland. No one dared approach, 
even to leam what had occurred within tho walls of 
the town, for days after its doom had been accom- 
phshed. ‘ A wail of agony was heard above Zutphen 
last Sunday,’ wrote Coimt Nieuwenar, ‘ a sound as of 
a mighty massacre, but we know not what has taken 
place.’2 

Count Van den Berg, another brother-in-law of 
Orange, proved himself signally unworthy of the 
illustrious race to which he was allied. He had, in 
the earlier part of the year, received the homage of 

’ Correspondance de Philippe 1180. Bor, vi. 415. Hoofd. 
vU. 274. Meteren, iv. 78. — Compare Mendoza, viii. 172, and 
Bentivoglio. vi. 114, who glides rapidly over these scenes of horror 
with a smoothness all his o^vn. 

‘ Aussi diet on que dimanche pass6 on a ony ung grand jam- 
mergeschrey et tuerie dedans Zuflen, mais on ne sfait ce que 
e’est.’ — Comte Nieuwenar to Louis of Nassau. Archives de la 
Maison d’Orange, etc., iv. 28. 
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the cities of Gelderland and Overyssel, on behalf of 
the patriot Prince. He now basely abandoned the 
held where he had endeavoured to gather laurels 
while the sun of success had been shining. Having 
written from Kampen, whither he had retired, that he 
meant to hold the city to the last gasp, he immediately 
afterwards fled secretly and precipitately from the 
country.^ In his flight he was plundered by his 
own people, while his wife, Mary of Nassau, then far 
advanced in pregnancy, was left behind, disguised as 
a peasant girl, in an obscure village. 2 

With the flight of Van den Berg, all the cities 
which, under his guidance, had raised the standard of 
Orange, deserted the cause at once. Friesland, too, 
where Robles obtained a victory over six thousand 
patriots, again submitted to the yoke. But if the 
ancient heart of the free Frisians was beating thus 
feebly, there was still spirit left among their brethren 
on the other side of the Zuyder Zee. It was not while 
William of Orange was within her borders, nor while 
her sister provinces had proved recreant to him, that 
Holland would follow their base example. No re- 
bellion being left, except in the north-western ex- 
tremities of the Netherlands, Don Frederic was ordered 
to proceed from Zutphen to Amsterdam, thence to 
undertake the conquest of Holland. The little city 
of Naarden, on the coast of the Zuyder Zee, lay in his 
path, and had not yet formally submitted. On the 
22nd of November a company of one hundred troopers 
was sent to the city gates to demand its surrender. 
The small garrison which had been left by the Prince 
was not disposed to resist, but the spirit of the burghers 
was stouter than their walls. They answered the 
summons by a declaration that they had thus far held 
the city for the King and the Prince of Orange, and, 
with God’s help, would continue to do so. As the 
horsemen departed with this reply, a lunatic, called 
Adrian, mounted the ramparts and discharged a 

J Bor, vi. 416. Meteren, iv. 78. Hootd, vii. 274. 

2 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1186. 
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culverine among them.* No man was injured, but. 
the words of definnee, and the shot fired by a mad* 
man’s hand, were destined to bo fearfully answered. 

Meanwhile, the inhabitants of the plaee, which was- 
at best far from strong, and ill provided with arms, 
ammunition, or soldiers, dispatched importunate- 
messages to Sonoy, and to other patriot generals- 
nearest to them, soliciting reinforcements. Their- 
messengers came back almost empty handed. They 
brought a little powder and a great many promises,, 
but not a single man-at-arms, not a ducat, not a piece- 
of artillery. The most influential commanders, more- 
over, advised an honourable capitulation, if it werc- 
still possible. 2 

Thus baffled, the burghers of the little city found' 
their proud position quite untenable. They accord- 
ingly, on the 1st of December, dispatched the burgo- 
master and a senator to Amersfoort, to make terms, if 
possible, uith Don Frederic.^ When these envoys- 
reached the place, they were refused admission to the- 
general’s presence. The army had already beoni 
ordered to move forward to Naarden, and they were- 
directed to accompany the advance guard, and to- 
expect their reply at the gates of their o-wn city. This 
command was sufiSciently ominous. The impression > 
which it made upon them was confirmed by the warn- 
ing voices of their friends in Amersfoort, who en 
treated them not to return to Naarden. The advice 
was not lost upon one of the two envoys. After they 
had advanced a little distance on their journey, the 
burgomaster Laurentszoon slid privately out of the 
sledge in which they were travelling, leaving his cloak, 
behind him. ‘ Adieu ! I think I will not venture back, 
to Naarden at present,’ said he, calmly, as he aban- 
doned his companion to his fate.^' The other, who- 
could not so easily desert his children, his wife, and; 
his feUow-citizens, in the hour of danger, went for- 
ward as calmly to share in their impending doom. 

' Bor, -vi. 417. 2 Ibid. * Ibid. Hoofd, vii. 276„ 

* • Adieu, ik komm niet weder binnen Naarden voor dit pas.’ — 
Bor. Vi. 417. 
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The army reached Btissem, haK a league distant 
from Haarden, in the evening. Here Don Frederic 
established his headquarters, and proceeded to invest 
the city. Senator Gerrit was then directed to return 
to Naarden and to bring out a more numerous deputa- 
tion on the following morning, duly empowered to 
sm'render the place. The envoy accordingly returned 
next day, accompanied by Lambert Hortensius, 
rector of a Latin academy, together with four other 
citizens. Befoic this deputation had reached Bussem, 
they were met by Julian Romero, who -informed them 
that he was commissioned to treat with them on the 
part of Don Frederic. He demanded the keys of the 
city, and gave the deputation a solemn pledge that 
the lives and property of all the inhabitants should be 
sacredly respected. To attest this assurance, Don 
Julian gave his hand three several times to Lambert 
Hortensius. A soldier’s word thus plighted, the com- 
missioners, without exchanging any written docu- 
ments, surrendered the keys, and immediately after- 
wards accompanied Romero into the city, who was 
soon followed by five or six hundred musketeers.^ 

To give these guests a hospitable reception, all the 
housewives of the city at once set about preparations 
for a sumptuous feast, to which the Spaniards did 
ample justice, while the colonel and his officers were 
entertained by Senator Gerrit at his own house.® As 
soon as this conviviality had come to an end, Romero, 
accompanied by his host, walked into the square. 
The gi'eat bell had been meantime ringing, and the 
citizens had been summoned to assemble in the Gast 
Huis Qiurch, then used as a town hall.® In the course 
of a few minutes five hundred had entered the building, 
and stood quietly awaiting whatever measures might 
be offered for their deliberation. Suddenly a priest, 
who had been pacing to and fro before the church 
door, entered the building, and bade them all pre- 
pare for death ; but the announcement, the prepara- 

' Bor. Vi. 417. Hoofd, %-ii. 277. - Hoofd, vii. 27S. 

’ Bor, Hoofd. 
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tion, and the death, were simnltaneousA The door 
was (lung open, and a band of armed Spaniards 
rushed across the sacred threshold. They fired a 
single volley upon the defenceless herd, and then sprang 
in upon them with sword and dagger. A yell of 
despair arose as the miserable victims saw how hope- 
lessly they were engaged, and beheld the ferocious 
faces of their butchers. The carnage witlrin that 
narrow space was compact and rapid. Within a few 
minutes all were dispatched, and among them Senator 
Oerrit, from whose table the Spani.sh commander had 
but just risen. The. church was then set on fire, and 
the dead and dying were consumed to ashes together. 2 

Inflamed but not satiated, the Spaniards then rushed 
into the streets, thirsty for fresh horrors. The liouses 
were all rifled of their contents, and men were forced 
to carry the booty to the camp, who were then struck 
dead as their reward. The to^vn was then fired in 
every direction, that the skulldng citizens might be 
forced from their hiding-places. As fast as they came 
forth they were put to death by their impatient foes. 
Some were pierced with rapiers, some were chopped to 
pieces with axes, some were surrounded in the blazing 
streets by troops of laughing soldiers, intoxicated, not 
with wine but with blood, who tossed them to and fro 
with their lances, and derived a wild amusement from 
their dying agonies. Those who attempted resistance 
were crimped alive like fishes, and left to gasp them- 
selves to death in lingering torture. ^ The soldiers 
becoming more and more insane, as the foul work went 
on, opened the veins of some of their victims, and 
drank their blood as if it were wino.^ Some of the 
burghers were for a time spared, that they might 
witness the violation of their wives and daughters, 
and were then butchered in company with these still 
more, unfortunate victims.® Miracles of brutality 

1 ' Jfaar, ’t aanseggen, bereyden en aterven was een ding.’ — 
Hooid, vii. 278, ^ Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. 

= Hoofd, vii. 279. — ‘ Ala viaachen gekorven en lanUzaamelyk 
gewentelt in een taaye doodt.' 

‘ Hoofd, nbi aup. ® Bor, Hoofd. ubi aup. 
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were accomplished. Neither church nor hearth was 
sacred. Men were slain, women outraged at the 
altars, in the streets, in their blazing homes. The life 
of Lambert Hortensius was spared, out of regard to 
his learning and genius, but he could hardly thank his 
foes for the boon, for they struck his only son dead, 
and tore his heart out before his father’s eyes.^ Hardly 
any man or woman survived, except by accident. A 
body of some hundred burghers made their escape 
across the snow into the open country. They were, 
however, overtaken, stripped stark naked, and hung 
upon the trees by the feet, to freeze, or to perish by a 
more lingering death. Most of them soon died, but 
twenty, who happened to be wealthy, succeeded after 
enduring much torture, in purchasing their lives of 
their inhuman persecutors. The principal burgo- 
master, Heinrich Lambertszoon, was less fortunate, 
Kjiown to be affluent, he was tortured by exposing the 
soles of his feet to a fire until they were almost con- 
sumed. On promise that his life should be spared, he 
then agreed to pay a heavy ransom ; but hardly had 
he furnished the stipulated sum when, by express 
order of Don Frederic himself, he was hanged in his 
own doorway, and his dissevered limbs afterwards 
nailed to the gates of the city.® 

Nearly all the inhabitants of Naarden, soldiers and 
citizens, were thus destroyed ; and now Don Frederic 
issued peremptory orders that no one, on pain of 
death, should give lodging or food to any fugitive. 
He likewise forbade to the dead all that could now 
be forbidden them — a grave. Three weeks long did 
these unburied bodies pollute the streets, nor could the 
few wretched women who still cowered within such 
houses as had escaped the flames ever move from their 

‘ Bor, vi. 419. Hoofd. — It was even said that they dfivemred 
it; nor was this the only act ol cannibalism of which they were 
accused, for it was said and believed by many that the bodies of 
children were roasted and eaten by the soldiers. These las, traits 
of horror are, however, only mentioned by Hoofd as reports. 
The tearing out of the heart before the father’s eyes is attested 
both by liim and by Bor. ^ Hoofd, vii. -80. 
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lurking-plficea without treacling upon the festering 
remains of what had been their husbands, their fathers, 
or their brethren. Such was the express command 
of him whom the flatterers called the ‘ most divine 
genius ever kno^vn.’ Shortty afterwards came an 
order to dismantle the fortifications, which had cer- 
tainly proved sufficiently feeble in the hour of need, 
and to raze what was left of the city from the surface 
of the earth. The work was faithfull}' accomplished, 
and for a long time Naarden ceased to c.xist.' 

Alva wrote, with his usual complacency, in such cases 
to his sovereign, that ‘ they had cut the throats of the 
bm’ghers and all the garrison, and that they had not 
left a mother’s son ahve.’- Tlie statement was almost 
literally correct, nor was the cant with which these 
bloodhounds commented upon their crimes less odious 
than their guilt. 

‘ It was a -permission of God,' said the Duke, ‘ that 
these people should have undertaken to defend a city, 
which was so weak that no other persons would have 
attempted such a thing.’^ Nor was the reflection of 
Mendoza less pious. ‘ The sack of Naarden,’ said that 
really brave and accomplished cavalier, ‘ was a chas- 
tisement which must be believed to have taken place 
by express permission of a Divine Providence ; a 
punishment for having been the first of the Holland 
towns in which heresy built its nest, whence it has 
taken flight to all the neighbouring cities.’^ 

* Bor, vi. 419. Hoofd, vii. 280. Meteren, iv. 78. 

2 ■ DegoUaron burgeses y soldados, sin esenparse hombro 
nascido.’ — Correspondatice de Philippe 11., ii. 1180.' Every in- 
habitant of Naarden was put to the sword, says tlie ultra-Catliolic 
Eenom de France, except the ecclesiastics and two or tliree persons 
of quality who were reserved. Then the city was pillaged, after 
which a fire was lighted, ‘ qui la consomma enlitrement.’ — ^Hist. 
des Causes des fi.ftvoltC8 des Pays Bas IIS., ii. xx. 

s Correspondance de Philippe II.. ii. 1186. 

■* Mendoza, viii. 173. — The details of these acts of iniquity have 
only been preserved by the Dutch writers. Mendoza, and Cabrera 
(who always follows Mendoza) dismiss the sacking of each succes- 
sive city with a jihrase and a pious ejaculation. Alva briefly con- 
denses the principal horrors in a few energetic lines. — Compare 
Wagenaer, 'vad. Hist., vi. 403-408 ; Meteren, iv. 78 ; Bentivoglio, 
vi. 115. ' 

VOL. H. BE 
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It is not without reluctance, but still with a stem 
determination, that the historian should faithfully 
record these transactions. To extenuate would be 
base ; to exaggerate impossible. It is good that 
the world should not forget how much wrong 
has been endured by a single nation at the hands of 
despotism, and in the sacred name of God. There 
have been tongues and pens enough to narrate the 
excesses of the people, bursting from time to time out 
of slavery into madness. It is good, too, that those 
crimes should be remembered, and freshly pondered ; 
but it is equally wholesome to study the opposite 
picture. Tyranny, ever young and ever old, con- 
stantly reproducing herself with the same stony 
featmes, with the same imposing mask which she has 
worn through all ages, can never be too minutely 
examined, especially when she paints her own portrait, 
and when the secret history of her guilt is furnished 
by the confessions of her lovers. The perusal of her 
traits will not make us love popular liberty the less. 

The history of Alva’s administration in the Nether- 
lands is one of those pictures which strike us almost 
dumb with wonder. Why has the Almighty suffered 
such crimes to be perpetrated in His sacred name ? 
W'^as it necessary that many generations should wade 
through this blood in order to acquire for their de- 
scendants the blessings of civil and religious freedom ? 
W^as it necessary that an Alva should ravage a peaceful 
nation with sword and flame — that desolation should 
be spread over a happy land, in order that the pure 
and heroic character of a WTlharn of Orange should 
stand forth more conspicuously, like an antique 
statue of spotless marble against a stormy sky ? 

After the army which the Prince had so successfully 
led to the relief of Mons had been disbanded, Jio had 
himself repaired to Holland. He had come to Kampen 
shortly before its defection from his cause. Thence he 
had been escorted across the Zuyder Zee to Enkhuizen. ‘ 
He came to that province, the only one which through 
1 Bor, vi. 414. Hoofd, vH. 264. 
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rnrH? nnd ill report rf'»5n5ni'<l mtin’ly iniilifnl liiin, 
not a« n coiunirror Imt «’'■ nn nn'itnYO-.-.fu!. i.rf^ rril-’.i 
jnntj. ILit tncro wnr>n lictr!.') niiliin 

tlio^o coM IncriiH'Y. nnfl no cojimiiTor rrsnrnin" Lorn 
n Lrillinnt- f('ric's of viotoriiv. coni*l luivi* Li-<-n 
vi;h jijoro nFootionrst*' n*;;jKi,'t i\w.\ W'iliii'm m tlno 
tlnrko."* hour of tho romitry'ji hi' tory. Ho hnd hut 
f'-'vonty h.or.^f'iuon t\t In'i l>^cl:, all whioh roninini-'l of 
tl’.o twenty fhoui'and troojo which !u- iutd a iceoii'i 
tinio lovirtf in Oorinany, and ho felt that it would L* 
at that period hopdi-oi for him to attempt tho for- 
mation of a third nrmv. Ho had tiow romo ihitlu r to 
fhare tho fate of Holland, at ha’U, if ho rntdrl not. 
r.ooointdi'^h hor lilx-ration. Ho wt-nt from city to city 
advising with tho magistraoio.i and u ith tho itihahit.intA, 
and arranging many rnattor" }>crtainiiig Loth to jv-.ico 
and wnr.t At Haarlem the iStntes of the Frovim-es, 
ncconling to his request, had loam a'-si-udded. 'J'lie 
nssemhly iKggetl liim to lay hefore them, if it wen* 
possible, any fchemos and means which he mijdit 
nave devised for further resistance to the Duke of 
Alva, 'llms solicited, the Prinee. in a very •ec.’-et. 
session, unfoldwi his jdans, and sati'tietl them ns to 
the future prosjjecto of the cause.- Hi-s }>{>'•(•<'!> has 
nowhere been pre-scrvctl. His strict injunctions tus 
to secrecy, doubtless, prcventerl or ♦•ffiiced any record 
of the session. It is probable, however, that Im 
entered more fuHv into tho state of his negotiations 
avith England, and into the possibility of a resumption 
by Count Ixmis of his private intercourse with the 
French court, than it svns safe, publicly, to divulge. 

After the conclusion of the sack and massacre of 
Xiiardcn, Don Frederic had ha,stcnc<l to .•\mstordntn.^ 
where the Duke was then quartered, that he might 
receive the paternal benediction for his well-nccom- 
piished work. The rov'al approbation was soon 
nfterward.s added to the applause of hi.s parent, and 

* T.cttcr of Su AldcKondc la Atrlilvcs tic la .Mnkon d'Ornugc, 
iv. 22. 

= 75or, vl. 41-1. Wage-nner, Vad. Hist., vl. soa, 3',)7. 

» Bor. Vi. 420. 421. 
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the Bake ■vras ’!ranalv congratulated in a letter \mtten 
bv Philip as soon as the murderous deed uas knoun, 
that Don Frederic had so plain! v shorm himself to 
be his father's son.^ There Teas nou- more work for 
father and son. Amsterdam tvas the only point in 
Holland trhich held for Alva, and from that point it 
vras determined to recover the whole province. Hie 
Prince of Orange was established in the southern dis- 
trict ; Diedrich Sonoy, his lieutenant, was stationed 
in Xorth HoDand.* The important city of Haarlem 
lay between the two. at a spot where the whole breadth 
of the territory, aom sea to sea. was less than an 
honr’s walk. With the fall of that city the province 
would be cut in twain, tie rebellious forces utterly 
dissevered, and all further resistance, it was thought, 
rendered impossible. 

The inhabitants of Haarlem felt that danger. Bossu, 
Alva's stadtholder for Holland, had formally announced 
the system hitherto pursued at Mechlin. Zntphen, and 
Naaiden, as the deliberate policy of the government 
The King's representative had formally proclaimed 
the extermination of man. woman, and child in every 
city which opposed his authority.^ but the promulga- 
tion and practice of such a svstem had an opposite 
effect to the one intended. The hearts of the Hol- 
landers were rather steeled to resistance than awed 
into submission by the fate of Ksarden.* A fortxmate 
event, too, was accepted as a lucky omen for the 
coming contest. A little fleet of armed vessels, be- 
longing to Holland, had been frozen up in the neigh- 
bourhood of Amsterdam. Don Frederic, on his arrival 
from Xaardeu. dispatched a body of picked men over 
the ice to attack the imprisoned vessels. The crews 
had. however, fortified themselv^ by digging a wide 
trench around the whole fleet, which thus i^ame frotn 
the moment an almost impregnable fortress. Oat ot 
rh7g frozen citadel a strong band of well-anued and 

^ ce H*, u- 1157% 

• Bor. 424. ^ H’A.. 417. 

* Ibid^ vi, 420. Kocfd. vu% 2S0. Heioreru iv. TfJ- Besa- 

vL 113, 
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skilful musketeers sallied forth upon skates as the 
besieging force advanced. A rapid, brilliant, and 
shppery skirmish succeeded, in which the Hollanders, 
so accustomed to such sports, easily vanquished their 
antagonists, and drove them off the field, with the 
loss of several hundred left dead upon the ice.^ ‘ ’Twas 
a thing never heard of before to-day,’ said Alva, ‘ to 
see a body of arquebusiers thus skirmishing upon a 
frozen sea.’^ In the course of the nest four-and- 
twenty hours a flood and a rapid thaw released the 
vessels, which all escaped to Enkhuizen, while a frost, 
immediately and strangely succeeding, made pursuit 
impossible.3 

•The Spaniards were astonished at these novel 
manoeuvres upon the ice. It is amusing to read their 
elaborate descriptions of the wonderful appendages 
which had enabled the Hollanders to glide so ghbly 
into battle with a superior force, and so rapidly to 
glance away, after achieving a signal triumph. Never- 
theless, the Spaniards could never be dismayed, and 
were always apt scholars, even if an enemy were the 
teacher. Alva immediately ordered seven thousand 
pairs of skates, and his soldiers soon learned to per- 
form military evolutions with these new accoutre- 
ments as audaciously, if not as adroitly, as the Hol- 
landers.* 

A portion of the Haarlem magistracy, notwithstand- 
ing the spirit which pervaded the province, began to 
tremble as danger approached. They were base 
enough to enter into secret negotiations with Alva, 
and to send three of their own number to trqat with 
the Duke at Amsterdam. One was wise enough to 
remain with the enemy. The other two were arrested 
on their return, and condemned, after an impartial 
trial, to death.® For, while these emissaries of a 

' Mendoza, Tii. 173. 

2 Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1186. — ‘ Que me parece la 
mas nueva cosa que hasta oy se ha oido, escaramuzar arcabuzeria 
Bobre la mer aiada.’ a Hoofd, vii. 281. 

•* Bentivoglio, vii. 122. Mendoza, viii. 173, et ai. 

* Bor, vi. 420, 421. Hoofd, vii. 282. Meteren, iv. 78. 
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co-wardly magistracy were absent, the stout com- 
mandant of the little garrison, Bipperda, had assembled 
the citizens and soldiers in the market-place. He 
warned them of the absolute necessity to make a last 
effort for freedom. In startling colours he held up 
to them the fate of Mechlin, of Zutphen, of Naardon, 
as a prophetic mirror, in which they might read their 
own fate should they be base enough to surrender the 
city. There was no composition possible, he urged, 
nith foes who were as false as they were sanguinary, 
■and whose foul passions were stimulated, not slaked, 
by the horrors with which they had already feasted 
themselves.^ 

Ripperda addressed men who could sympathize with 
his bold and lofty sentiments. Soldiers and citizens 
cried out for defence instead of surrender, as with one 
voice, for there were no abject spirits at Haarlem, save 
among the magistracy; and Sainte Aldegonde, the 
faithful minister of Orange, was soon sent to Haarlem 
by the Prince to make a thorough change in that 
body.^ 

Haarlem, over whose ruins the Spanish tyranny 
intended to make its entrance into Holland, lay in 
the narrowest part of that narrow isthmus which 
separates the Zuyder Zee from the German Ocean. 
The distance from sea to sea is hardly' five English 
miles across. Westerly from the city extended a 
slender strip of land, once a morass, then a fruitful 
meadow, maintained by unflagging fortitude in the 
very jaws of a stormy ocean. Between the North 
Sea*^ and the outer edge of this pasture surged those 
wild and fantastic downs, heaped up by Avind and 
wave in mimicry of mountains ; the long coils of that 
rope of sand, by' which, plaited into additional strength 
by the slenderest of bulrushes,^ the waves of the Nort h 
6ea were made to obey the command of man. On 
the opposite, or eastern side, Haarlem looked towards 
Amsterdam. That already flourishing city was distant 

1 Bor, Vi. 420, 421, HooW, vH. 2S3. Mctcrcn, iy. 78. 

* Bor, Hoofd, Mendojwi, ubi sup. ® Amndo arcufin/i. 
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but ten miles. The two cities were separated by an 
expanse of inland water, and united by a slender 
causoAvay. The Haarlem Lake, formed less than a 
Centura’ before by the bursting of four lesser meres 
during a storm which had tbreatened to swallow the 
whole Peninsula, extended itself on the south and cast ; 
a sea of limited dimensions, being only fifteen feet in 
depth with seventy square miles of surface, but, 
exposed as it lay to all the winds of heaven, often 
lashed into storms as dangerous as those of the 
Atlantic.^ Beyond the lake, towards the north, the 
waters of the Y nearly swept across the Peninsula. 
This inlet of the Zuyder Zee was only separated from 
the Haarlem mere by a slender thread of land. Over 
this ran the causeway between the two sister cities, 
now so unfortunately in arms against each other. 
Midway between the two, the dyke was pierced and 
closed again with a system of sluice-works, which, 
when opened, admitted the water of the lake into those 
of the estuary, and caused an inundation of the sur- 
roimding country. ^ 

The city was one of the largest and most beautiful 
in the Netherlands. It was also one of the weakest.^ 
The walls were of antique construction, turreted, but 
not strong. The extent and feebleness of the- defences 
made a large garrison necessary, but unfortunately, 
the garrison was even weaker than the walls. The 
city’s main reliance was on the stout hearts of the 
inhabitants. The streets were, for that day, spacious 
and regular ; the canals planted with limes and poplars. 
The ancient church of Saint Bavon, a large imposing 
structure of brick, stood almost in the centre of the 
place, the most prominent object, not only of the town 
but of the province, visible over leagues of sea, and of 
land more level than the sea, and seeming to gather 

' Bentivoglio, vii. 118. Mendoza, vill. 176. Bor, vi. 422, 
Motcren. iv. 78. — This lake, the scene ot so many romantic events 
during the period with which we are occupied, has, within the Inst 
Irw years, been converted into dry land. The maimiUccnt under- 
taking w.ns completed in the year 1853. 

’ Bor, Metcren, Bentivoglio, Mendoza, ubi sup. 

* Bor. vi. 422. 
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the whole quiet little city under its sacred and pro- 
tective wings. Its tall open-work leaden spire was 
surmounted by a colossal crown, which an exalted 
imagination might have regarded as the emblematic 
guerdon of martyrdom held aloft over the city, to 
reward its heroism and its agony. 

It was at once obvious that the watery expanse 
between Haarlem and Amsterdam would be the prin- 
cipal theatre of the operations about to commence. 
The siege was soon begun. The fugitive burgomaster, 
De Fries, had the effrontery, with the advice of Alva, 
to address a letter to the citizens, urging them to 
surrender at discretion. The messenger was hanged 
— a cruel but practical answer, which put an end to 
all further traitorous communications.^ This was in 
the first week of December. On the 10th, Don Frederic 
sent a strong detachment to capture the fort and 
village of Sparendam, as an indispensable preliminary 
to the commencement of the siege. A peasant having 
shown Zapata, the commander of the expedition, a 
secret passage across the flooded and frozen meadow, 
the Spaniards stormed the place gallantly, routed the 
whole garrison, killed tliree hundred, and took pos- 
session of the works and village. Next day Don 
Frederic appeared before the walls of Haarlem, and 
proceeded regularly to invest the place. The misty 
weather favoured his operations, nor did he cease 
reinforcing himself, until at least thirty thousand 
men, including fifteen hundred cavalry, had been 
encamped around the city. The Germans, under 
Count Overstein, were stationed in a beautiful and 
extensive grove of limes and beeches, which spread 
between the southern walls and the shore of Haarlem 
Lake. Don Frederic, with his Spaniards, took up a 
position on the opposite side, at a place called the 
House of Klecf, the ruins of which still remain. The 
Walloons and other regiments were distributed in 
different places, so as completely to encircle the town.* 

> Hoofd, vii. 284. , , 

2 Pierre Sterlinox ; Eeno corto Waernchtige Beschryvingne vnn 
nlle Gesehiedinisscii, Ansehlagcn, Stormcn. Scliermutsingen oude 
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On tbe edge of the mere the Prince of Orange had 
already ordered a cluster of forts to bo creeled, b 5 ' 
\\-hich the command of its frozen surface was fii-st 
secured for Haarlem.^ In the course of the siege, 
however, other forts were erected by Don Frederic, 
so that the aspect of things suffered a change. 

Against this immense force nearly equal in number 
to that of the whole population of the city, the garrison 
within the walls never amounted to more than four 
thousand mcn.^ In the beginning it was much less 
numerous. The same circumstances, however, which 
assisted the initiatory ojicrations of Don Frederic, 
were of advantage to the Haarlemcrs. A dense frozen 
fog hung continuallj' over the surface of the lake. 
Covered by this curtain, large supplies of men, pro- 
visions, and ammunition were daili"^ introduced into 
the city, notwithstanding all the efforts of the. besieg- 
ing force.3 Sledges skimming over the ice, men, 
women, and even children, mo\dng on their skates as 
Buiffcly as the wind, all brought their contributions 
in the course of the short dark days and long nights 
of December, in which the unntry siege was opened.* 
The garrison at last numbered about one thousand 
pioneers or delvers, three thousand fighting men, and 
about three hundred fighting women.® The last was 
a most efficient corps, all females of respectable cha- 
racter, armed with sword, musket, and dagger. The 
chief, Kanau Hasselaer, was a widow of distinguished 
family and unblemished reputation, about forty-seven 
ye.ars of age, who, at the head of her amazons, partici- 

SeWeten voor de vroome Stadt Haeriem In Holland gcschicht, etc., 
etc.— Delft, 1574. 

TMa is by far the best contemporary account of the famous sfege. 
The author was a citizen of Antwerp, who kept a daily journal of 
the events as they occurred at Haarlem. It is a dry, curt register 
of horrors, jotted down without passion or comment. — Compare 
Bor, vi. 422, 423 ; Meteren, iv. 79 ; Mendoza, viii. 174, 175 ; Wage- 
naer, Vad. Hist., vi. 413, 414. 

‘ Bor, Hoofd, Mendoza. Wagenaer, vl. 415. 

= Hoofd, vii. 285. 

’ Hoofd, 

* Mendoza, ix. 190. Hoofd, vii. 285, 286. Meteren, iv. 79 80. 

* Wagenaer, vi. 415. Bor. Hoofd, vii. 286. ’ 
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patecl in many of tLe most fiercely-contested actions 
of the siege, both 'Rithin and without the walls. ^ When 
such a spirit animated the maids and matrons of the 
city, it might be expected that the men would hardly 
surrender the place without a struggle. The Prince 
had assembled a force of three or four thousand men 
at Leyden, which he sent before the middle of De- 
cember towards the city rmder the command of De 
la March. ® These troops were, however, attacked on 
the way by a strong detachment under Bossu, Noir- 
carmes, and Romero. After a sharp action in a heavy 
snowstorm. De la March was completely routed. One 
thousand of his soldiers were cut to pieces, and a large 
number carried off as prisoners to the gibbets, which 
were already conspicuously erected in the Spanish 
3 '" camp, and which from the commencement to the close 
of the siege were never bare of victims.^ Among the 
captives was a gallant ofScer, Baptist Van Trier, for 
whom De la ilarck in vain offered two thousand 
crowns and nineteen Spanish prisoners. The propo- 
sition was refused with contempt. Van Trier was 
hanged upon the gallows by one leg until he was dead, 
in return for which barbarity the nineteen Spaniards 
were immediately gibbeted by De la Marck.^ With 
this interchange of cruelties the siege may be said 
to have opened. 

Don Frederic had stationed himself in a position 
opposite to the gate of the Cross, which was not very 
strong, but fortified by a ravelin. Intending to make 
a very short siege of it, he established his batteries 
immediately, and on the ISth, 19th, and 20th December 
directed a furious cannonade against the Cross-gate, 
the Sk John’s-gate, and the curtain between the two.® 
Six hundred and eighty shots were discharged on the 
first, and nearly as many on each of the two succeed- 


' Wapenaer. Hoofd. Meteren. iv. 
- Bof. Vi. 424. 

> P. Stcrlincs. Carte Ecsciir.. etc. 

• noofd. vii. 2S6. P. Sterlincx. 

* Bor. vi, 423. lleteren. iv. 7S. 
ix. 178-180. 
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ing daysA The Avails wcro much shattered, but men, 
Avomen, and children AA-orked night and da}’- Avithin 
the city, repairing the breaches as fast ns made. They 
brought bags of sand, blocks of stone, cart-loads of 
earth from every quarter, and they stripped the churches 
of all their statires, Avhich thej’ thvoAv by heaps into 
the gaps.2 They sought thus a more practical advan- 
tage from those sculptured saints than they could 
have gained by onl}' imploring their interposition. 
The fact, hoAvcver, excited horror among the besiegers. 
Men AA’ho Avere daily butchering their felloAv-boings, 
and hanging their prisoners in cold blood, affected to 
shudder at the cnormit5' of the offence thus exercised 
against graven images.^ 

After three days’ cannonade the assault Avas ordered, 
Don Frederic only intending a rapid massacre, to 
croAvn his achievements at Zutphen and Nnarden. 
The place, he thought, n-ould fall in a AA-eek, and after 
another Aveek of socking, killing, and ravishing, he 
might SAA’cep on to ‘ pastures ncAA" ’ until Holland Avas 
overAA-helmed. Romero advanced to the breach, 
followed by a numerous storming party, but met Avith 
a resistance which astonished the SjAaniards. Ihe 
church bells rang the alarm throughout the city, and 
the whole population swarmed to the walls. The 
besiegers were encountered not only AA-ith sword and 
musket, but AA-ith CA-cry implement AA-hich the burghers’ 
hands could find. Heavy stones, boiling oil, live coals, 
were hurled upon the heads of the soldiers ; hoops, 
smeared Avith pitch and set on fire, were dexterously 
throAATi upon their necks. Even Spanish courage and 
Spanish ferocity were obliged to shrink before the 
steady determination of a whole population animated 
by a single spirit. Romero lost an eye in the conflict, 
many officers were killed and wounded, and three or 
four hundred soldiers left dead in the breach, while 
only three or four of the toAVTssmen lost their lives. 
The signal of recall was reluctantly given, and the 

» Meteren, iv.- 79. Hoofd. * Bor, Bentivoglio, P. Sterlinex. 

« Vide Bentivoglio, Adi. 121. Mendoza, passim. 
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Spaniards abandoned the assault. .Don Frederic was 
hoTV aware that Haarlem would not fall at his feet at 
the first sound of his trumpet. It was obvious that 
a siege must precede the massacre. He gave orders 
therefore that the ravelin should be undermined, and 
doubted not that with a few days’ delay, the place 
would be in his hands. ^ 

Meantime, the Prince of Orange, from his head- 
quarters at Sassenheim, on the southern extremity of 
the mere, made a fresh effort to throw succour into 
the place. 2 Two thousand men, with seven field- 
pieces, and many wagon-loads of munitions, were sent 
forward under Batenburg. This officer had replaced 
De la March, whom the Prince had at last deprived 
of his commission.^ The reckless and unprincipled 
freebooter was no longer to serve a cause which was 
more sullied by his barbarity than it could be advanced 
. by his desperate valour. Batenburg’s expedition was, 
however, not more successful than the one made hy his 
predecessor. The troops, after reaching the vicinity 
of the city, lost their way in the thick mists, which 
almost perpetually enveloped the scene. Cannons 
were fired, fog-bells were rung, and beacon fires were 
lighted on the ramparts, but the party was irretrievably 
lost. The Spaniards fell upon them before they could 
find their way to the city. Many were put to the 
sword, others made their escape in different directions ; 
a very few succeeded in entering Haarlem. Batenburg 
brought off a remnant of the forces, but all the pro- 
visions so much needed were lost, and the little army 
entirely destroyed.'* 

De Koning, the second in command, was among 
the prisoners. The Spaniards cut off his head and 
threw it over the walls into the city, with this inscrip- 
tion : ‘ This is the head of Captain de Koning, who is 
on his way with reinforcements for the good city of 

1 Bor, Vi. 433. Hooid, vH. 287, 288. iletpren. 79. Mendoto, 
is- 17S-180. * Hoofd, vil. 290. Bor, vi. 431. 

’ See all the proceedinRS and papers in the case of Do lo SiarcK, 
in Bor, vi. 425-431. See also Hoold, vii. 288, 289, 

‘ Hoofd, vii. 290. 


ir.Ta] RELIEVING FORCE DEFEATED A'2^ 

Hnttrknn.’ Tlu' cit!7',<n'; rolortcd \vU1i n pr.nolic.n! 
wliich w!m !5tiU tiiorr LrvrUnrnti?. Tltt'y cut nlT tlu' 
bend.-: ol eU'Vcn jtrisoni-r!! ntvl put them iiun t\ bnrrel, 
which they threw into the Spnniilj C'unp. A label 
upon the b.-irrel eontaimfl tluv^e wunb: : ‘ Deliver the- e 
ten heads to Duke Alvn in paviie-nt of hi-: t<'!i]«'iuiv 
tnx, with one ndditional heml for interest.’' \Vitl> 
Bttch phnntly merriment difl be.det;i.-<l and he-'^icyen; 
vnrn’ the monotonnuH horror of that winter sieye. An 
the sallies nnd skinnishe.s were t'f thtily oeetirreiua*, 
there wn.s n constant supply of pri-^nner.i. upon whom 
both Jinnies micht exercise tle-ir ingenuity, so (Imt 
the callow's in camp or city were iieriK-tually parnisht d. 

Since the n.ssruilt of the Iflst DecemlK-r, Don Frederic 
had Is-en making hi.s subterranean attaek by regular 
njijiroaches. As fast., however, a.s the .Sjiauianfs 
mined, the citir.ens cotintormint-f!. ,Spanitinl and 
Netherlander met daily in deadly combat within the 
bowels of the earth. Desjiernte attd frequent wem tiie 
stnipcles within pnngway.s .co narrow that nothing 
.but dnegers could he used, so ob.wure that t!ie dim 
lantcm.s hartfly lighted the de.nlh -stroke. They see-med 
the conflicts, not of men but of evil spirit-:. N*nr were 
these hand-to-hand battles all. A shower of heads, 
limbs, mutilated .trunks, the mangk-d remain.s of 
lumdrcds of human beings, often spouted from the 
earth n.s if from an invisible volcano. The mines were 
sprung with unexampled frequency and determination. 
Still the Spaniard.? toiled on with undimini.shcd r.eal, 
and still the bc.=:ieged, undismayed, delved hi-low their 
works, nnd chocked their advance by sword, nnd 
spear, and horrible exjdosions.* 

The Prince of Orange, meanwhile, encourngt-d the 

’ V. Sterlincx. Cortc Ile.«rtiyr.. etc. Hor. vi. t."!!. IlfxiW, 
vii. 290. 291. 

’ P. Sterlincx. Hor. vi. 431. Mendor-'v. lx. 1S2. — ' .ts*! iiitsroo 

consnini.'in I.ts rnlnri': tnuclia Rente y poldridos y en las rnlsinas 

qiip PC labrnrati. so comballo .a1puii.as vezes, por la cstrcelieza del 
luRar con espadn y rodcla, jKjr no poderse nprovechnr d'- olras 
nrinas.’ • Dacr onstond dan cen ysslyk scliomvsncl cn slaRlireecen 
, van hoofden. annen. becnen cen sk-etoren s-nn iuRcwant, nil den 
nardc, naa de luclit,’ — Iloofd. vli. 291. 
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citizens to persevere by frequent promises of assist- 
ance. His letters, written on extremely small bits 
of paper, were sent into the town by carrier pigeons.* 
On the 28th of January he dispatched a considerable 
supply of the two necessaries, powder and bread, on 
one himdred and seventy sledges across the Haarlem 
Lake, together with four hundred veteran soldiers.® 
The citizens continued to contest the approaches to 
the ravelin before the Cross -gate, but it had become 
obvious that they could not hold it long. Secretly, 
steadfastly, and swiftly they had, therefore, during 
the long wintry nights, been constructing a half-moon 
of solid masonry on the inside of the same portal.^ 
Old men, feeble women, tender children, united with 
the able-bodied to accomplish this work, by which 
they hoped still to maintain themselves after the 
ravelin had fallen.^ 

On the 31st of January, after two or three days* 
cannonade against the gates of the Cross and of Saint 
John, and the intervening curtains, Don Frederic 
ordered a midnight assault.® The walls had been 
much shattered, part of the John’s-gate was in ruins;’ 
the Spaniards mounted the breach in great numbers ; 
the city ' was almost taken by surprise ; while the 
Commander-in-chief, sure of victory, ordered the 
whole of his forces under arms to cut off the popula- 
tion who were to stream panic-struck from eveiy 
issue. The attack was unexpected, but the forty or 
fifty sentinels defended the walls while they sounded 
the alarm. The tocsin bells tolled, land the citizens, 
whose sleep was not apt to be heavy during that 
perilous winter, soon manned the ramparts again. 
The daylight came upon them while the fierce struggle 
was still at its height. The besieged, as before, de- 
fended themselves with musket and rapier, with 
melted pitch, with firebrands, with clubs and stones. 
Meantime, after morning prayers in the Spanish camp, 

I Hoofd, viii. 303. Mendoza, lx. 188, 189. Mctcrcn, iv. 80. 

^ Bor, vi. 432. . 

» Ibid., 431, 482. Mendoza, iv. 188. ‘ Hud. 

5 Bor, vi. 432. Hoofd, vii. 292, 293. 
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t!it' ininipot for n rcnornl n?'r\«l! r-n«t)dt'4. .\ 

tr\'U’.('!ui()U'=. on'=i't !n;ulc ‘Iv of tho ('ro»'>, 
r.niJ ill'' ravi'Hn 'viii rarriC'l ai la-st. Tin' Sproiianla 
jionrcd into llu? fori, ?o lonp iho object of iln'ir num'k, 
cxpoctins; in>!nnlly lo ?i\vcrp into tiic city with cwortl 
r.iui fire. As they nioiint'Hl its wcdl they K-c.ini*' for 
jJu' first tijjK' iiw.ircof the ncivajiil sirtinycr fort ifjcnt inn 
which had Ixnn secretly constnictod on th". iniwr 
sidi'.t Th'.' reason why tin? raechn had lH-i.n at laat 
conccdc»l was reveahsJ. The li.alf nw'n. who"c exi-ni- 
rnce they had not rnsjx'ctcd. rose Irdorc them hri'<tlin^ 
■with cannon. A sham lire was im.tantly opened 
npon the Iv.'siepcrs, wiiik* nf the same inst.ant. the 
ra'.'clin. ivhich the citir.ens had muiermined, blew up 
witii n severe explo.sion, c.arryinp into the air all the 
soldiers rvlio iind jnst entenal it so triumphantly. 
Thi.s ■wa.s the tumini; point. The retreat wa.s sounded, 
and tlu' Spanianl.s ilwl to their cumji, leaving at le.Til- 
three hundred tie.ad Is.'neatli the walls. Tints wa.s >\ 
second assault, made by an overwhelming force and 
led hy the most nccujnpli.shed gener.al.s of .Sfiain. 
.sipnnlly and cloriously repelled hy the plain hurghcr.s 
of Ha.arlom.* 

It becaino now almost ovklent that the city could 
lie t.aUen nciilier liy rofniiar approaches nor hv sudden 
attack. It wa.s tliereforc re.^olved that it should be 
reduced by famine. Still, as the winter wore on, the 
immense army without the walls were ns great suflercm 
by that, scourge a.s the population within. The soldiers 
fell in groat heaps before the di>=c‘a.‘=c.s engendered bv 
intense cold and insufiicienl food, for, ns usual in .such 
.sicgc.s, those dcatli.s far outnumbered tlm.-o inflicted 
by the enemy’s hand. The sufTorings inside the city 
nece.ssarilj' incrca.sed day by day, the whole popula- 
tion being put on a strict allowance of food.^ Their 
supplic-s were daily dimini.shing, and with the approach 
of the spring and the thawing of the ice on the lake. 

' Iloofd, vil. 20H. 

* HooW, vil. 203. Jtcndoztt, !x. 18t, 185. 7!or, vi. 432. iJcnU- 

vuslio. vii. 124. 

» IJcntivoRlio, vU. 125. Mciulor.n, Ix.,185. Jtor, vl. 430, 43 ". 
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there was danger that they would he entirely cut o6. 
If the possession of the water were lost, they must 
yield or starve ; and they doubted whether the Prince 
would be able to organize a fleet. The gaunt spectre 
of Famine already rose before them with a menace 
which could not be misunderstood. In their misery 
they longed for the assaults of the Spaniards, that 
they might look in the face of a less formidable foe. 
They paraded the ramparts daily, with drums beating, 
■colours flying, taunting the besiegers to renewed 
attempts. To inflame the religious animosity of their 
antagonists, they attired themselves in the splendid, 
gold-embroidered vestments of the priests, which 
they took from the churches, and moved about in 
mock procession, bearing aloft images bedizened in 
ecclesiastical finery, relies, and other sjunbols, sacred 
in Catholic eyes, which they afterward hurled from 
the ramparts, or broke, with derisive shouts, into a 
thousand fragments.^ 

It was, however, at that season earnestly debated 
by the enemy whether or not to raise the siege. ^ Don 
Fkederic was clearly of opinion that enough had been 
-done for the honour of the Spanish arms. He was 
wearied with seeing his men perish helplessly around 
him, and considered the prize too paltry for the lives 
it must cost. His fatlrer thought differently. Per- 
haps he recalled the siege of Metz, and the xmceasing 
regret with which, as he believed, his imperial master 
had remembered the advice received from him. At 
any rate the Duke' now sent back Don Bernardino de 
Mendoza, whom Don Frederic had dispatched to Xim- 
wegen, soliciting his father’s permission to raise the 
siege, with this reply : ‘ Tell Don Frederic,’ said 
Alva, ‘ that if he be not decided to continue the siege 
tiU the town be taken, I shall no longer consider him 
my son, whatever my opinion may formerly have 
•been. Should he fall in the siege., I will myself take 
-the field to maintain it, and when we have both 
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perished, the Duchess, my wife, shall come from Spain 
to do the same.’^ 

Such language "was unequivocal, and hostilities -were 
resumed as fiercely as before. The besieged -welcomed 
them with rapture, and, as usual, made daily the most 
desperate sallies. In one outbreak the Haarlemers, 
under cover of a thick fog, marched up to the enemy’s 
chief battery, and attempted to spike the guns before 
his face. They -u’ere all slain at the cannon’s mouth, 
whither patriotism, not vainglor}^ had led them, and 
lay dead around the battery, -with their hammers 
and spikes in their hands. ^ The same spirit was daily 
manifested. As the spring advanced, the kine went 
daily out of the gates to their peaceful pasture, not- 
■withstanding all the turmoil within and around ; nor 
was it possible for the Spaniards to capture a single 
one of these creatures, without paying at least a dozen 
soldiers as its price.^ ‘ These citizens,’ -wrote Don 
Frederic, ‘ do as much as the best soldiers in the world 
could do.’^ 

The frost broke up by the end of February. Coimt 
Bossu, who had been building a fleet of small vessels 
in Amsterdam, soon afterwards succeeded in entering 
the lake with a few gun-boats, through a breach which 
he had made in the Overtoom, about half a league from 
that city.® The possession of the lake was already 
imperilled. The Prince, however, had not been idle, 
and he, too, was soon ready to send his flotilla to the 
mere.® At the same time, the city of Amsterdam 
was in almost as hazardous a position as Haarlem. As 
the one on the lake, so did the other depend upon its 
dyke for its supplies. Should this great artificial 
road which led to Muyden and Utrecht be cut asunder, 
Amsterdam might be starved as soon as Haarlem. 

‘ Since I came into the world,’ -wrote Alva, ‘ I have 
never been in such anxiety. If they should succeed 

' Mendoza, ix. 192. “ Ibid., ix. 182. 

’ Hoofd, viii. 303, 

' ‘ Todo lo que humanamente podian hacer loa mejorfes aoldados 
del mundo.’ — Cortespondance de Philippe II., ii. 1217. 

‘ -Bor, Vi. 436. 0 Ibid., vi. 430, 437. 
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in cutting off the communication along the dykes, ■re 
should have to raise the siege of Haarlem, to surrender, 
hands crossed, or to starve.’^ Orange "was fully a'rare 
of the position of both places, but he was, as usual, 
sadly deficient in men and means. He -wrote im- 
ploringly to his friends in England, in France, in Ger- 
many. He urged his brother Louis to bring a few 
soldiers, if it were humanly possible. ‘ The whole 
country longs for you,’ he -wrote to Louis, ‘ as if you 
were the archangel Gabriel.’^ 

The Prince, however, did all that it was possible for 
man, so hampered, to do. He was himself, while 
anxiously -writing, and hoping, and waiting for supplies 
of troops from Germany or France, doing his best 
■with such volunteers as he could raise. He was still 
established at Sassenheim, on the south of the city, 
while Sonoy with his slender forces was encamped on 
the north. He now sent that general -with as large a 
party as he could muster to attack the Diemerdyk.’ 
‘His men entrenched themselves as strongly as they 
could between the Diemer and the Y, at the same 
time opening the sluices and breaking through the 
dyke. During the absence of their commander, who 
had gone to Edam for reinforcements, they were 
attacked by a large force from Amsterdam. A fierce 
amphibious contest took place, partly in boats, partly 
on the slippery causeway, partly in the water, re- 
sembling in character the frequent combats between 
the ancient Batavians and Romans during the wars 
of Civilis. The patriots were eventually overpowered. 

Sonoy, who was on his way to their rescue, -was 
frustrated in his design by the unexpected faint- 
heartedness of the volunteers whom he had enlisted 
at Edam.* Braving a thousand perils, he advanced, 
almost unattended, in his little vessel, but only to 
witness the overthrow and expulsion of his band.® 

It was too late for him singly to attempt to rally the 


^ Correspondance de Philippe II.. li. 1245. 
’ Archives de la Maison d'Oranse. Iv. 74. 
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rctrc'ntinp tmop:. 'J'hrv fought well, Imt luid 
boon forced to yield Wfon' ‘njjM-rior initnb-r;*. oTie in* 
dividnnl of the littlo nrmv htvini: jvrfonnM prodijrln 
of vnlo\ir. John linriin:. of Horn, Imd plnnlinl liinnn'U 
entirely fdono njwn the dyke, wlicre it wn-: ;o nnrrow 
iK'tu'cen the V on the one iide ,nnd the Dierner bnlie 
on the other, thnt two men ci'tdil hnnily {itnnd nbre'ott. 
Here, nnmxi witli fwnnl nnd ehield. in* Itnd fietutilly 
opjvo^inl .nnd hehl in check one thm)'.;>nd of she enemy, 
sinrinc n periosl lonp enotich to ennble hi-; own smm, if 
they hnsj l>een willintr, to rally, ,nnil efTeciivcly to rejxd 
the nttsick. It wa-*! too late, the batth* wn-; ton far 
!o?t to lv,> ro-'lotvd ; but Ptill the brave ^•(1ldier held the 
t>o?t, till, by hia sievotion, he hntl enabled nil fho‘!e of 
ids compatriots, who *;till O’mnintvl in the cntri'sndt* 
ments to make good their retn*at. Ho then jdntiged 
into the fo.a, nnd. untouched by ,«poar or btillet. eflected 
liis fsc.ape.t Hnd he l>e'*n n (ireok or n Hoimm, n 
Homtius or n Chiibrinp, ids nmne wotild linve Ix'on 
fnmous in history — his .stntuo erected in the mnrloM* 
place ; for the Iwld Dulchm.an on his ilyke had snani- 
festf*<i ns mucli vnlotir in a s.acrt'd cause ns the most 
classic licrocs of nntisiuity. 

This unsuccessftil attempt- to cut off the communica- 
tion between Amsterdam nnd the country Jdrcngth<'ned 
the hopes of Alva. Several hnndrwls of tlu; patriots 
were killed or capturc<l, and among the slain was 
Antony Oliver, the jjaintcr, throuch who-e ngeney 
I,oui.s of Nassau hnd been inirodnecd into Mens. 
His licad was cut off by two ensigns in .Alva’s service, 
who received the price which hnd been set upon it of 
Uvo thousand caroli.^ It was then labelled with its 
owner’s name, nnd thrown into (lie city of Haarlem.*'* 
At tlie same lime a new gibb<it was creeled in the 
Sjtanish camp before llic city, in a conspicuou.s situa- 
tion. upon which all the prisoners were hanged, some 
by the neck, some by the heels, in full view of their 

■ HooW, viii. 300, 301. — Compare Grocn v. I’rinst, Archives de 
In Mnl«on d’OrnnRC, iv. 80. 

- Ix!ttcr of Alva to I’lillip. • Corrcspondnticc de I’WUnpe 11.. 
«1. 1231. J Hoofd. vlll. 304. 
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countrymen. 1 As usual, tWs especial act of cruel^ 
excited the emulation of the citizens. Two of the old 
board of magistrates, belonging to the Spanish party, 
were still imprisoned at Haarlem ; together -vvith seven 
other persons, among whom was a priest and a boy of 
twelve years. They were now condemned to the 
gallows. 2 The wife of one of the ex-burgomasters and 
his daughter, who was a beguin, went by his side as 
he was led to execution, piously exhorting him to 
sustain with courage the execrations of the populace 
and his ignominious doom. The rabble, irritated by 
such bolcmess, were not satisfied with wrealdng their 
vengeance on the principal victims, but after tlie execu- 
tion had taken place they himted the wife and daughter 
into the water, where they both perished.^ It is 
right to record these instances of cruelty, sometimes 
perpetrated by the patriots as well as by their 
oppressors — a cruelty rendered almost inentahle by 
the mcredible barbarity of the foreign invader. It was 
a war of wolfish malignity. In the words of Mendoza, 
every man -within and -without Haarlem ‘seemed in- 
spired by a spirit of special and personal vengoanco.'* 
The innocent blood poured out in Mechlin, Zutphen, 
Naarden, and upon a thousand scaffolds, had been 
crying too long from the ground. The Hollanders 
must have been more or less than men not to he some- 
times betrayed into acts which justice and reason must 
denounce. 

The singular mood which has been recorded of a 
high-spirited officer of the garrison, Captain Curoy, 
illustrated the horror -with which such scenes of car- 
nage were regarded by noble natures. Of a gentle 
disposition originally, hut inilamed almost to insanity 
by a contemplation of Spanish cruelty, he had taken 
up the profession of arms, to which he had a natural 
repuguance. Brave to I'ccklcssncss, he led his men 
on every daring outbreak, on every perilous midnight 
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adventure. Armed only witli his rapier, without 
defensive armour, he was ever found where the battle 
raged most fiercely, and numerous were the victims 
who fell before his sword. On returning, however, 
from such excursions, he invariably shut himself in 
his quarters, took to his bed, and lay for days, sick 
with remorse, and bitterly lamenting all that blood- 
shed in which he had so deeply participated, and 
which a cruel fate seemed to render necessary. As the 
gentle mood subsided, his frenzy would return, and 
again he would rush to the field, to seek new havoc 
and fresh victims for his rage.^ 

The combats before the walls were of almost daily 
occurrence. On the 25th March, one thousand of the 
besieged made a brilliant sally, drove in all the out- 
posts of the enemy, burned three hundred tents, and 
captured seven cannon, nine standards, and many 
wagon-loads of provisions, all which they succeeded 
in bringing with them into the city.^ Having thus 
reinforced themselves, in a maimer not often prac- 
tised by the citizens of a beleaguered toivn, in the very 
face of thirty thousand veterans — having killed eight 
hundred of the enemy, which was nearly one for every 
man engaged, while they lost but four of their o^vn 
party® — the Haarlemers, on their return, erected a 
trophy of funereal but exulting aspect. A mound of 
earth was constructed upon the ramparts, in the form 
of a colossal grave, in full view of the enemy’s camp, 
and upon it were planted the cannon and standard 
so gallantly won in the skirmish, with the taunting 
inscription floating from the centre of the mound — 
‘ Haarlem is the graveyard of the Spaniards.’^ 

Such were the characteristics of this famous siege 
during the winter and early spring. Alva might well 
write to his sovereign, that ‘ it was a war such as 
never before was seen or heard of in any land on earth.’® 
Yet the Duke had known near sixty years of warfare. 

1 Hoofd, vlii. 302. * Ibid;' 

* Ibid. ♦ J?. Sterlincx. Hoofd, ubi sup. 

^ ‘ Es guerra que basta oy se ha visto ny oydo semijante en pais 
estrafio.’ — Correspondance de Philippe II;, ii. 1230. ■ 
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He informed Philip that ‘ never was a place defended 
with such shill and bravery as Haarlem, either by rebels 
or by men fighting for their lawful Prince.’^ Cer- 
tainly his son had discovered his mistake in asserting 
that the city would yield in a week ; while the father, 
after nearly six years’ experience, had found this 
‘ people of butter ’ less malleable than even those 
‘ iron people ’ whom he boasted of having tamed. It 
was seen that neither the skies of Greece nor Italy, 
nor the sublime scenery of Switzerland, were necessary 
to arouse the spirit of defiance to foreign oppression — 
a spirit which beat as proudly among the wintry mists 
and the level meadows of Holland as it had ever done 
under sunnier atmospheres and in more romantic lands. 

Mendoza had accomplished his mission to Spain, and 
had returned with suppUes of money within six weeks 
from the date of his departure. 2 Owing to his repre- 
sentations and Alva’s entreaties, Philip had, more- 
over, ordered Requesens, governor of Milan, to send 
forward to the Netherlands three veteran Spanish 
regiments, which were now more required at Haarlem 
than in Italy.^ While the land force had thus been 
strengthened, the fleet upon the lake had also been 
largely increased. The Prince of Orange had, on the 
other hand, provided more than a hundred sail of 
various descriptions, so that the whole surface of 
the mere was now alive with ships. Seafighta and 
skirmishes took place almost daily, and it was obvious 
that the life and death struggle was now to be fought 
upon the water. So long as the Hollanders could hold 
or dispute the possession of the lake, it was still 
possible to succour Haarlem from time to time. Should 
the Spaniards overcome the Prince’s fleet, the city 
must inevitably starve. 

At last, on the 28th of May, a decisive engagement 
of the fleets took place. The vessels grappled with 
each other, and there was a long, fierce, hand-to-hand 
combat. Under Bossu were one hundred vessels ; 

’ Corrcspondanco dc Philippe II., ii. 1108. 

* Mendoza, ix. 192. * Ibid. * Bor, 'vi. 430, 
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under Martin Brand, admiral of tlie patriot fleet, 
nearly one hundred and fifty, but of lesser dimensions. 
Batenburg commanded the troops on board the Dutch 
vessels. After a protracted conflict, in ■which several 
thousands ■were lalled, the ■victory ■was decided in 
favour of the Spaniards. Twenty-two of the Prince’s 
vessels being captured, and the rest totally routed, 
Bossu swept across the lake in triumph. The forts 
belonging to the patriots were immediately taken, 
and the Haarlemers, ■with their friends, entirely ex- 
cluded from the lake.^ 

This was the beginning of the end. Despair took 
possession of the city. The whole population had 
been long subsisting upon an allowance of a pound of 
bread to each man, and half-a-pound for each woman ; 
but the bread was now exhausted, the famine had 
already begun, ^ and ■with the loss of the lake starva- 
tion was close at their doors. They sent urgent 
entreaties to the Prince to attempt something in their 
behalf. Three weeks more they assigned as the 
longest term during which they could possibly hold 
out.3 He sent them word by carrier-pigeons to en- 
dure yet a little time, for he was assembling a force, 
and would still succeed in furnishing them ■with 
supplies.^ Meantime, through the month of June 
the sufierings of the inhabitants increased hourly. 
Ordinary food had long since vaxiished. The popu- 
lation now subsisted on linseed and rape-seed ; as 
these supplies were exhausted they devoured oats, 
dogs, rats, and mice, and when at last these unclean 
animals had been all consumed, they boiled the hides 
of horses and oxen ; they ate shoe-leather ; they 
plucked the nettles and grass from the graveyards, 
and the weeds which grew between the stones of the 
pavement, that with such food they might still sup- 
port life a little longer, till the promised succour should 

' Bor, Vi. 436, 437. Hoofd, vlil. 306, 307. 

* Bor, vi. 437. Hoofd, 'vin. 309. 

s Better of Prince of Orange to his brothers, 16th May, 1673. — 
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arrive. Men, women, and children fell dead by scores 
in the streets, perishing with pure starvation, and the 
survivors had hardly the heart or the strength to httry 
them out of their sight. They who yet lived seemed to 
flit like shadows to and fro, envying those whose 
sufferings had already been terminated by death. ^ 
Thus wore away the month of June. On the 1st 
of July the burghers consented to a parley. Deputies 
were sent to confer with the besiegers, but the negotia- 
tions were abruptly terminated, for no terms of com- 
promise were admitted by Don Frederic. ^ On the 
3rd a tremendous cannonade was re-opened upon the 
city. One thousand and eight balls were discharged 
— the most which had ever been thrown in one day 
since the commencement of the siege.® The walls 
were severely shattered, but the assault was not 
ordered, because the besiegers were assured that it 
was physically impossible for the inhabitants to hold 
out many days longer.^ A last letter, written in 
blood,® was now dispatched to the Prince of Orange, 
stating the forlorn condition to which they were 
reduced. At the same time, with the derision of . 
despair, they flung into the hostile camp the few loaves 
of bread which yet remained within the city walls. 
A day or two later, a second and third parley were 
held, with no more satisfactory result than had at- 
tended the first. A black flag was now hoisted on 
the cathedral tower, the signal of despair to friend and 
foe, but a pigeon soon afterwards flew into the town 
with a letter from the Prince, begging them to main- 
tain themselves two days longer, because succour was 
approaching.® 

The Prince bad indeed been doing all which, under 
the circumstances, was possible. He assembled the 


1 Bor, vi. 43B, 487. Hoofd, viii. SOO, 310. SIctcrcn, iv. 80. 
Bentivoplio, %ii. 128. 
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citizens of Delft in the market-place, and announced 
his intention of marching m person to the relief of 
citv in the face of the besiegmg army, if any 
troons could be obtained.^ Soldiers there Tvero none ; 
bnt^there \vas the deepest sympatly for Haarlem 
throughout its sister cities. Delft, Rotterdam, Gouda. 
A numerous mass of burghers, many of them persons 
of citation all people of respectability vo unteered 
S mS to tie reeoue. The Prince highly dicap- 
So“d2 of this misceUaneous army,, whose steadfet- 
SesI he could not trust. As a soldier ho. Icnew that 
for such a momentous enterprise, enthusiasm could 
not sWy the place of experience Nevertheless, as 
no rSar troops could be had, and as the emergency 
Sowfd no delay, he drew up a commission appointing 
Paulus Buys to be governor during his absence, , and 
provisionalVtadtholder, should he fall m he e.xpcdition. 
Kir thousand armed volunteers inth hundred 
mounted troopers, under Carlo do Aoot, had been 
Ssembled, and the Prince now placed himse f at their 
heaT" There was, however, a universal cry of 
remonstrance from the magistracies and burgliers of 
all the towns, and from the troops themselves, at this 
•nroieot ® They would not consent that a life so 
precious, so indispensable to the existence of Holland, 
should be needlessly hazarded. It was important to 
succour Haarlem, but the Pnuce was of more ra/ae 
than many cities. He at last reluctantly consente^ 
therefore, to abandon the comm.and of the e.xnciWiJ 
to Baron Batenburg,® thete willingly from tie 
of confidence which be could not help feeling 
character of the forces. On the 8th of Jufn f 
the expedition set forth from Sassenheim. ‘ 
bered nearly fire thousand men, who had I'J 
four hundred wagon-loads of pron’sioiis a" 

5 See’h^)eUcrofISl!i-tuly- 1673, in Bor. yl. slantsreg., 
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field-pieces.^ Among the volunteers, Oldenbame- 
veld, afterwards so illustrious in the history of the 
Repubho, marched in the ranks, with his musket 
on his shoulder. 2 Such was a sample of the spirit 
which pervaded the population of the province. 

Batenhurg came to a halt in the woods of Nordwyk, 
on the south side of the city, where he remained till 
midnight. 2 All seemed stiU in the enemy’s camp. 
After prayers, he gave orders to push forward, hoping 
to steal through the lines of his sleeping adversaries, 
and accomplish the relief by surprise. < He was 
destined to be bitterly disappointed. His plans and 
his numbers were thoroughly known to the Spaniards, 
two doves, bearing letters which contained the details 
of the intended expedition, having been shot and 
brought into Don Frederic’s camp.® 

The citizens, it appeared, had broken through the 
curtain work on the side where Batenburg was ex- 
pected, in order that a sally might be made in co- 
operation with the relieving force, as soon as it should 
appear.® Signal fires had been agreed upon, by which 
the besieged were to be made aware of the approach 
of their Wends. The Spanish commander accordingly 
ordered a mass of green branches, pitch, and straw, 
to be lighted opposite to the gap in the city wall. 
Behind it he stationed five thousand picked troops.^ 
Five thousand more, with a force of cavalry, were 
placed in the neighbourhood of the downs, with 
orders to attack the patriot army on the left. Six 
regiments, under Romero, were ordered to move 
eastward, and assail their right.® The dense mass of 
smoke concealed the beacon lights displayed by 
Batenburg from the observation of the townspeople, 
and hid the five thousand Spaniards from the ad- 
vancing Hollanders. As Batenburg emerged from 
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the wood, ho found himself attacked by a force superior 
to his own, while a few minutes later he was entirely 
enveloped by overwliclming numbers. The whole 
Spanish army was, indeed, under arms, and had been 
expecting him for two days.* The unfortunate citi- 
zens alone were ignorant of his arnval. The noise of 
the conflict thej’ supposed to bo a false nlnnn created 
by the Spaniards, to draw them into their camp ; 
and they declined a challenge which they were in no 
condition to accept.- Batenburg was soon slain, and 
his troops utterl}' routed. Tlic number killed was 
variously estimated at from six hundred to two and 
even three thousand.^ It is, at any rate, eertain that 
the whole force was entirely destroyed or dispersed, 
and the attempt to relieve the city completely frus- 
trated. The death of Batenburg was the loss regretted, 
because ho was accused, probably with great in- 
justice, of hanng been intoxicated at the time of 
action,* and therefore incapable of properly conducting 
the enterprise entrusted to him. 

The Spaniards now cut off the nose and cars of a 
prisoner, and sent liim into the city to announce the 
news, while a few heads were also thrown over the walls 
to confirm the intelligence.'’ 'IMten this decisive over- 
throw became Imomi in Delft, there was even an 
outbreak of indignation against Orange. According 
to a statement of Alva, which, however, is to bo re- 
ceived with great distrust, some of the populace wished 
to sack the Prince’s house, and offered him personal 
indignities.*’ Certainly, if these demonstrations were 
made, popular anger was never more senseless ; but 
the tale rests entirely upon a vague assertion of the 

^ Hoofd, Wagenaor. Bor. vl. 439. - Hoofd. viti. 312. 

* Bor, Vi. 440. Hoofd. viii. 312. Mctcrcn. Iv. 60. Wagenaer. 
vi. 428, 429. — Compare Slendoza. Is. 204 ; Bcntivoglio. vil. 128 ; 
CorrcBpondance dc Philippe II., ii. 1254. The Dutch authorities 
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under Batenburg ; the Spanish put tiiem as high ns ciglit thousand. 
The nuinher of the slain, according to the Netlicrland accounts, 
were five or six hundred, according to those of the victors from 
one thousand five hundred to tliree thousand. 
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Duke, and is entirely at variance ■with every other 
contemporaneous account of these transactions. ' It 
had now become absolutely necessary, however, for 
the heroic but wretched town to abandon itself to its 
fate. It was impossible to attempt anything more 
in its behalf. The'ihke and its forts were in the hands 
of the enemy, the best force which could be mustered 
to make head against the besieging army had been 
cut to pieces, and the Prince of Orange, -with a heavy 
heart, now sent word that the burghers were to make 
the- best terms -with the enemy. ^ 

The tidings of despair created a terrible commotion 
in the starving city. There was no hope either in 
submission or resistance. Massacre or starvation 
were the only alternative. But if there was no' hope 
within the walls, •without there was still a soldier’s 
death. For a moment the garrison and the able- 
bodied citizens resolved to advance from the gates in 
a solid column, to cut their way through the enemy’s 
camp, or to perish on the field.® It was thought that 
the helpless and the infirm, who would alone be left 
in the city, might be treated with indulgence after the 
fighting men had all been slain. At any rate, by 
remaining, the strong could neither protect nor com- 
fort them. As soon, however, as this resolve was 
known, there was such wailing and outcry of women 
and children as pierced the hearts of the soldiers and 
burghers, and caused them to forego the project.® 
They felt that it was cowardly not to die in their 
presence. It was then determined to form all the 
females, the sick, the aged, and the children, into a 
square, to surround them -with all the able-bodied 
men who still remained, and thus arrayed to fight 
their way forth from the gates, and to conquer by the 
strength of despair, or at least to perish all together. < 
These desperate projects, which the besieged were 


I Hoofd, viii. S12, 313. ^Vapenaer. vi. 420. 

- Bor. Vi. 440. Hoofd, 313. Moteren, Iv. SO. Mendota. 
{V. 204. * Hoofd, Hcteren, Mendoza. 

’ ♦ Bor, vi. 440. Hoofd, viii. 313. Jfetoren, iv. 8C. Jfendoza, 
ix. 204. 
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thought quite capable of executing, u-cro soon known 
in the Spanish camp. Don Frederic felt after what 
ho had witnessed in the past seven months, that there 
was nothing which the Hanrlemcrs could not. do or dare. 
Ho feared lest they should set fire to their city, and 
consume their houses, themselves, and their children, 
to ashes together;' and he was 'unwilling that the 
fruits of his victory, purchased at such a vast expense, 
should be snatched from his hand ns ho was about to 
gather them. A letter was accordingly, by his order, 
sent to the magistraej' and leading citizens, in. the 
name of Count Overstcin, commander of the German 
forces in the besieging army.^ This dispatch invited 
a surrender at discretion, but contained the .solemn 
assurance that no puni-shment should bo indicted 
except upon those who, in the judgement of the citizens 
themselves, had deserved it, and promised ample for* 
givencss if the tomi should submit without further 
delay.3 At the moment of sending this letter, Don 
Frederic was in possession of strict orders from hi.s 
father not to leave n man alive of the garrison, except- 
ing only the Germans, and to execute bc.sidcs a largo 
number of the burghers.'* These commands ho dared 
not disobey, even if he had felt any inclin.ation to do so. 
In consequence of the semi-official letter of Overstcin, 
however, the city formally surrendered at discretion on 
the 12th July.® 

The great boll was tolled, and orders were issued 
that aU arms in the possession of the garrison or the 

* Hoofd, vili. 313. 

- Bor, Vi. 410. HooM, vili. 313. WnRcnner, 42D, 430. 

* Bor, vi. 440. noolil, viii. 313. — Even Mendoza admit.s tlint a 
message promising mercy, was sent into tlie city in order to Induce 
tlic besieged to abandon tlieir desperate resolution. — ‘ Sc embio 
aviso del campo quo todos los quo qulsicsscn quedar cn la villa IV 
merced, sc usaria con cllos <lc raiscricordla.’ — lx. 204, The 
assurance in Count Oversteln’s letter, according to the uniform 
testimony of Duteli historians, was to tlio effect stated in tlie text, 
' Bat er alsnoch vergiffenis ten beste was. Zoo zy tot oovergift 
verstaan wilden ; endc nxemand gestraft zoude worden, oft by hadde 
’t naa hun eighen oordecl, verdient.’ — Hoofd. viii. 813. 

* Correspondance de Philippe II., li. 1253. 

^ Bor, Vi. 440. Hoofd. vili. 3X3. Metcron, Iv. 80. Mendoza 
says the 14th July. — Ix. 205. 
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inhabitants should be brought to the Towti Housed 
The men were then ordered to assemble in the cloister 
of Zyl, the women in the cathedral. 2 On the same 
day, Don Frederic, accompanied by Count Bossu and 
a numerous staff, rode into the city. The scene which 
met his view might have moved a heart of stone. 
Everjnvhere was evidence of the misery which had 
been so bravely endured during that seven months’ 
siege. The smouldering ruins of houses, which had 
been set on fire by balls, the shattered fortifications, 
the idled trunks of trees, upturned pavements, broken 
images, and other materials for repairmg gaps made 
by the daily cannonade, strewn around in all direc- 
tions, the skeletons of unclean animals from which 
the flesh had been gnawed, the unburied bodies of 
men and women who had fallen dead in the public 
thoroughfares — more than all, the gaunt and ema- 
ciated forms of those who still survived, the ghosts 
of their former selves, all might have induced at least 
a doubt whether the suffering already inflicted were 
not a sufficient punishment, even for crimes so deep 
as heresy and schism. But this was far from being 
the sentiment of Don Frederic. He seemed to read 
defiance as well as despair in the sunken eyes which 
glared upon him as he entered the place, and he took 
no thought of the pledge which he had informally but 
sacredly given. 

All the officers of the garrison were at once arrested. 
Some of them had anticipated the sentence of their 
conqueror by a vohmtary death. Captain Bordek a 
French officer of distinction, like Brutus, compelled his 
servant to hold the sword upon which he fell, rather than 
yield himself alive to the vengeance of the Spaniards.® 

> P. Stcrlincv. Bor, v5. 441, Hoofd, vili. 314, 315. 

* P. Sterlinc.v. Bor. HooM. Montlo?..'i, is. 205. 

’ Bor, vl. 440. Hoofd. ilcteren. JlendOKi. — According to Pierre 
Sterlinos. the instrument of death selected vras .an arquebus. 
Bordet’s words to his servant being ; ' Et toy, mon ami, qul m’nvei 
faict plusieurs services, faitci: moy astlicurc la dcrnit'rc. me donnant 

un coup d’harqueboure ’ ‘ het welckc.’ continues Stcriinc.v. 

‘ den knegt na.ar lango wcyghcren voihragt heeft. — Korte 
Beschryv., etc., etc. 
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Traits of generosity were not wanting. Instead of 
Peter Hasselaer, a young officer who liad displayed 
remarkable bravery throughout the siege, the Span- 
iards by mistake arrested his cousin Xicholns. The 
prisoner was sufTering himself to bo led away to the 
inevitable scalTold without remonstrance, when Peter 
Hasselaer pushed his waj* violently through the ranks 
of the captors. ‘ If you want Ensign Hasselaer, I am 
the man. Let this innocent, pci-son depart,’ he cried. ^ 
Before the sun set his head had fallen. All the officers 
were taken to the house of Kleef, where they were 
immediately executed.^ Captain Ripperda, who had 
so heroicalh’ rebuked the craven cond^ict of the magis- 
tracy, whose eloquence had intlamcd the soldiers and 
citizens to resistance, and whose skill and courage 
had sustained the siege so long, was among the first 
to suffer.^ A natural son of Cardinal Granvcllc, who 
could have casllj' saved his life by proclaiming a paren- 
tage which be loathed, ■* and Lancelot Bredcrodo, an 
illegitimate scion of that ancient house, were also 
among these earliest victims. 

The next day Alva came over to the camp. Ho 
rode about the place, examining the condition of the 
fortifications from the outside, but returned to Am- 
sterdam without ha^^ng entered the city.® On the 
following morning the massacre commenced. The 
plunder had been commuted for two hundred and 
forty thousand gilders, which the citizens bound them- 
selves to pay in four instalments but murder was an 
indispensable accompaniment of nctory, and admitted 
of no compromise. Moreover, Alva had already ex- 
pressed the determination to cfTect a general massacre 
upon this occasion.'^ The garrison, during the siege, 
had been reduced from four thousand to eighteen 

' HooM, viii. 310. s Bor, vi, 441. 

’ P. Stcrlincx. Hoofd, viii. 315. 

* HooM, viii. 315. Wagonacr, vi. 431. 

^ HooM, viii. 315. Bor, vi. 441. lletcren.lv. 80. 

■ ‘ Coinme le Due d’Albe me dist encores hicr se convertlm on 
justice, c.ar il n’est pas d6iib6r6 d’en laisser eschnpper pas ung.' 
Better of Mondoucet, 14th July. 1673. Corrcspondance Cbnrles 
and Slondoucet, Com. Pvoy. de I’Hlst.. iv. 340, sqq. 
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hundred,^ Of, these the Germans, six hundred in 
number, were, by Alva’s order, dismissed, on a pledge 
to serve no more against the King. All the rest of the 
garrison were immediately butchered, with at least 
as many citizens. Drummers went about the city 
daily, proclaiming that all who harboured persons 
having, at any former period, been fugitives, were 
immediately to give them up, on pain of being instantly 
hanged themselves at their own doors. Upon these 
refugees and upon the soldiery fell the brunt of the 
slaughter ; although, from day to day, reasons were 
peipetuaUy discovered for putting to death every 
individual at all distinguished by service, station, 
wealth, or liberal principles ; for the carnage could 
not be accomplished at once, but, with all the industry 
and heartiness, employed, was necessarily protracted 
through several days. Five executioners, with their 
attendants, were kept constantly at work ; and when 
at last they were exhausted with fatigue, or perhaps 
sickened with horror, three hundred wretches were 
tied two and two, back to back, and drowned in the 
Haarlem Lake.^ 

At last, after twenty-three hundred human crea- 
tures^ had been murdered in cold blood, within a 
city where so many thousands had previously perished 
’ HooM. viii. 31S. 

2 P. Sterlincx.— Bor, vi. 441. Hoofd, viii. 315, 310. Metcren, 
iv. 81. 

Compare Mendoza, ix. 205 ; Bentivoglio, vll. 129 ; Corresgon* 
dance de Philippe II., ii. 1257 ; Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, x. 754-7uy. 
— Even Bentivoglio is shocked at the barbarities committed niter 
the surrender of the city. ' Pii) di 2 mille furono giustiziatl, c neil 
operatione restarano b stracebi, o satii, b inliorriditi per manicra i 

carncfici stessi rcsto in dubbio, ae fossero stati piil ntroci,_ o 

da una parte i fall! commessi b dall’ altra i suppUcij csegulti. — 
Bentivoglio, ubi sup. .... 

Cabrera, on the contrary, expresses great disgust that anyone 
should be moved to compassion for the fate of tliese herctic-s. 

® This is the number given by Alva (Correspondnnee do 
Philippe II., ii. 1257). The Dutch historians make the amount oi 
slaughter less than it is estimated by the Spanish writers, who, ns 
usual, exaggerate these achieveraents. which they think comniemi- 
able. Only Metcren, among the Netherland authorities, niiw the 
number of’ the executed ns liigh ns two thousand, tliree hiimirca 
less than that stated by Alva, while Caniero raises it to three 
thousand. — Compare Bor, Iloofd, Metcren. Bentivoglio, ct ni. 
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liv violent or by linccrinc tho blrxMpIn'nions 

fiirco of n pardon w.tj vnnctcd.’ l-'ifty-r'jvi'n of (ho 
inofil. proniiinnt InintluT,-; of ttic jiinco worv. tnnv. 
over, oscoplcd from tlio net of nmiirily. niul Inlo ii 
into ctistouy n« security for the ftiinn’ >:ood coiuimn 
oi lln' other citir>'n«. Of the?" hosnopet Mime were 
.‘•oon exernt<'th ?iniK> died in priion, nnd nil wntild 
lin.ve been event nnlly ?acriticed. hr.d tint the navnl 
defent of lloi.su f-oon nfterwnrd? ennblerl the IVinee 
of Omnee to rc?cne t!u' remnininp pri^rmer-i.^ 'IVn 
thfnipnnd two hundred nnd lifty-rix ?hnt-ilm<l been tlii- 
ohurped npninit the wnil? duriii" the eie;'i’.-'' Twndve 
thousnnd of the be-^iepini; nrnry hnd died of wounds 
or diseu'^e, dnrinp the seven nmnths nnd two tiny?, 
Iieiwcen the investment nnd the Mim-n'iiT.* In the 
curlier pnrt of AupuRt,'^ nfter the execution hnd h-'cn 
{tnti«fiVctorily nccojjtnliihcrl. Mon I'roderie mnde his 
Iriumnhnl entry, nnti the first ehnjitcr in the invintion 
of llnllantl was elostrd. .Stieh w.a? the incnmrnble siepe 
of Hnnrlem, nn event in witiclt w<> nre cnilrtl u]>on to 
wonder cqunlU’ nt lunnnn cnjincity to inilicl nnd to 
cndtire misery. 

The Spnninrds celebrated n vie.tory, while in Utrecht, 
they mnde nn efl'ipy of the Prince of Oranpe, wjiie!) 
they carried about in procession, broke njion the 
wheel, nnd burned.'' It wn.s, however, obviotis, that 
if the reduction of Haarlem were a triumph, it wn.a one 
which the conquerorfi might well exchange for a defeat.. 
At ant' rate, it was certain that the Spanisl} Umpire 
was not strong enough to sufitain many more .such 
victories. If it had required thirty thousnnd choice 
troops, among which were three regiments called by 
Alva re.spectively, the ‘ Invincihles,’ the ‘Immortals*’ 
nnd the ‘ None-.such,’’ to conquer the weakest city 

* Bor, vi. 4te. 443. Metoren. Iv. SO, 82. 

* Bor, vi. 443. Metercn. * Mcnitozn, tx. 203. 

* Accortllnc to Boofd. vlll. 310, nnd Bor, vl. 444. Tlic .Sjianlfdi 
writtrs t.ntlniatn the numbers at tour or I've thousand. — Memlora. 
lx. 200. Cabrera, x. 739. 

* tVnscnaer. vl. 433. ‘ Ibid., vl. 433, 434. 

■ Mcteren. iv. 81. 
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of Holland in seven months, and -with the loss of 
twelve thousand men ; how many men, hovr long a 
time, and how many deaths would it require to reduce 
the rest of that little province ? For, as the sack of 
Naarden had produced the contrary effect from the 
one intended, inflaming rather than subduing the 
spirit of Dutch resistance, so the long and glorious 
defence of Haarlem, notvdthstanding its tragical ter- 
mination, had only served to strain to the highest 
pitch the hatred and patriotism of the other cities in 
the province. Even the treasuries of the New World 
were inadequate to pay for the conquest of that little 
sand-bank. Within five years, twenty-five millions of 
florins had been sent from Spain for war expenses in 
the Netherlands.^ Yet, this amount, with the addi- 
■ tion of large sums annually derived from confiscations,- 
of five millions, at which the proceeds of the hundredth 
penny was estimated, and the two millions yearly, for 
which the tenth and twentieth penny had been com- 
pounded, was insufficient to save the treasury from 
beggary and the unpaid troops from mutiny. 

Nevertheless, for the moment the joy created was 
intense. Philip was lying dangerously ill at the wood 
of Segovia,^ when the happy tidings of the reduction 
of Haarlem, with its accompanying butchery, arrived. 
Tlie account of all this misery, minutely detailed to 
him by Alva, acted like magic. The blood of twenty- 
three hundred of his fellow-creatures — coldly mur- 
dered, by his orders, in a single city — proved for that 
sanguinary monarch an elixir of life; he drank and 
was refreshed. ‘ The principal medicine which has 
cured his Majesty,’ wrote Secretary Cayos from Madrid 
to Alva, ‘ is the 303 ’’ caused to him by the good news which 
you have communicated of the surrender of Haarlem.'* 


1 From 1669-1672. Vide Klult. Hoi. StaatsrcK., Iv. 612, 613. 

and Van WjTi op. Wagon., d. i. bl. 287, and d. w. 17. In 
1659, Philip had to pay his army in the Ncthcrlanda, s.OSO.sai 
florins of arrearage. , 

2 According to Metoron. iv. 80, eight millions annually ; hut the 

statement is a great exaggeration. , ,, , , 

5 Corrospondnnee do Pliilippe II., ii. 1250. ‘ Ihlii- 
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In the height of his exultation, the King forgot how 
much dissatisfaction he had recently felt with the 
progress of events in the Netherlands ; how much 
treasure had been annually expended with an insuffi- 
cient result. ‘ Knowing your necessity,’ continued 
Cayas, ‘ his Majesty instantly sent for Doctor Velasco, 
and ordered him to provide you with funds, if he had 
to descend to the earth to dig for it.’^ Vn.rile such 
was the exultation of the Spaniards, the Prince of 
Orange was neither dismayed nor despondent. As 
usual, he trusted to a higher power than man. ‘ I had 
hoped to send you better news,’ he wrote to Count 
Louis, ‘ nevertheless, since it has otherwise pleased 
the good God, we must conform ourselves to his divine 
will. I take the same God to witness that I have done 
everything according to my means, which was possible 
to succour the city.’^ A few days later, writing in the 
same spirit, he informed his brother that the Zelanders 
had succeeded in capturing the castle of Ramekens, on 
the isle of Walcheren. ‘ I hope,’ he said, that this will 
reduce the pride of our enemies, who, after, the sur- 
render of Haarlem, have thought that they were about 
to swallow us alive. I assure myself, however, that 
they will find a very different piece of work from the 
one which they expect. ’3 


CHAPTER IX, . 

Position of Aiva — ^Hatred entertained for him by elevated per- 
. Bonages — Quarrels between him and Medina Coeli — Departure 
of the latter — Compiaints to the King by each of the other — 
Attempts at conciiiation addressed by government to the 
people of the Netherlands — Grotesque character of the address 
— Mutinous demonstration of the Spanish troops — Secret 
overtures to Orange — Obedience, with difficulty, restored by 
Alva — Commencement of tlie siege of Alkmaar — Sanguinary 
menaces of the Duke — Encouraging and enthusiastic language 
of the Prince — Preparations in Alkmaar for defence — The 


' Correspondance de Philippe IT., ii. 1259. 

2 Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., iv. 175. 

* Archives de la Maison d’Orange, iv. 181. 
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first assault steadily repulsed — Befusal of the soldiers to storm 
a second time — Expedition of the carpenter-envoy — Orders 
of the Prince to flood the country — The carpenter’s dispatches 
in the enemy’s hands — ^Eflect produced upon the Spaniards— 
The siege raised — Negotiations of Count Louis with France — 
Uneasiness and secret correspondence of the Duke — Conven- 
tion noth the English government — Objects pursued by 
Orange — Cruelty of De la March — His disnaissal from office 
and subsequent death — Negotiations with Prance — Altered 
tone of the French court with regard to the St. Bartholomew 
— Ill effects of the crime upon the royal projects — Hypocrisy 
0 ) the Spaziish government — Letter of Louis to Charles IX. — 
Complaints of Charles IX. — Secret aspirations of that monarch 
and of Philip-y-Intriguea concerning the Polish election— 
Renewed negotiations between Schomberg and Count Louis, 
with consent of Orange — Conditions prescribed by the Prince 
— .Articles of secret alliance — Eemarkable letter of Count 
Louis to Charles IX. — Responsible and isolated situation of 
Orange — The ‘ .Address ’ and the ' Epistle ’ — Religious senti- 
ments of the Prince — Naval action on the Znyder Zee — Cap- 
tivity of Bossu and of Sainte Aldegonde — Odious position of 
Alva — His unceasing cruelty — Execution of Uitenhoove— 
Fraud practised by Alva upon his creditors — ^Arrival of 
Requesens, the new Governor-General — Departure of Alva- 
Concluding remarks upon his administration. 

For the sake of continuity in the narrative, the siege 
of Haarlem has been related until its conclusion. This 
great event constituted, moreover, the principal stuff 
in Netherland history, up to the middle of the year 
1573. A few loose threads must be now taken up 
before we can proceed further. 

Alva had for some time felt himself in a false and 
uncomfortable position. While he continued to bo the 
object of a popular hatred as intense as over glowed, 
he had gradually lost his hold upon thoso who, at the 
outset of his career, had been loudest and lowest in 
their demonstrations of respect. ‘ Believe me,’ wrote 
Secretary Albomoz to Secretary Cayas, ‘ this people 
abhor our nation worse than they abhor the devil. 
As for the Duke of Alva, they foam at the mouth when 
they hear his namo.’^ Viglius, although still main- 
taining smooth relations with the Governor,^ had been, 
in.^reality, long since estranged from him. Even 
Aerschot, for whom the Duke had long maintained 

1 • Eseupon en oir su nombre.’ — Correspondonco dc PhiUppe II.. 

11 . 1208 . 
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nn intinincy hnlf nflccUonrtfr, half cont<’mpltifnis, now 
hccran to treat him with n contnnu’ly wliich it waa 
dil’icult for ?o proiui n stomnoh to digostA 

But the main pourco of discomfort was douhtlcsa 
the presence of Medina Cocli. This was ilic perpetual 
thorn in his side, which no cunning could extract. A 
successor who would not and could not sueceed him, 
3 'Ct who attended him na his ahnflow and his evil 
genius — a confidential colleague who iKdra^-ed hi.a 
confidence, moched his projects, derided his nuthoritj*, 
and j'ct complained of ill-treatment — a rival who was 
neither compeer nor .suhalteni, and who nflected to 
be his censor — a functionary* of purely nnomaloii.s 
character, sheltering himself under his abnegation of 
an authority wiiich ho had not <lnrcd to n..:sume, and 
criticizing measures which he was not competent to 
grasp; — such was the Duke of Medina Cocli, in .-Mv/t’s 
e.stirnation. 

The bickering between the two Dukes became un- 
ceasing and disgraceful. Of course, eacli complained 
to the King, and each, according to in’s oum account, 
was a mnrtjT to the other’s tjTnnny, but. the njcckness 
manifested bj* .-Mva, in all his relations with the new- 
comer, was wonderful, if wo arc to beiievo the nccovints 
furni.shed himself and by his confidential .‘=ccretnry.^ 
On the other hand, Medina Cocli wrote to the King, 
complaining of Alva in most unmitigated .strains, anti 
asserting that bo xtxis himself -never nlknrcd to see. anij 
dispatches, nor to have the .slightest information ns 
to the policy of the government.^ Ho reproached the 
Duke with shrinking from personal participation in 
military operations, and begged the roy’al forgiveness 
if he withdrew from a scene where ho felt himself to 
be superfluous.^ 

According!}', towards the end of November, ho took 
his departure without paying his respects. The 
Governor complained to the King of thi.s unceremo- 
nious proceeding, and assured his Majesty that never 

* Corrcspondnncc dc Philippe U., li. 1771, 1298. 

« Ibid., !i. 1174, 1177, 1178. » Ibid., ii. 1178. 
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were courtesy and gentleness so ill-requited as his had 
been by this ingrate and cankered Duke, ‘ He told 
me,’ said Alva, ‘ that if I did not stay in the field, ho 
would not remain with me in peaceful cities, and he 
asked me if I intended to march into Holland with 
the troops which were to winter there, I answered, 
that I should go wherever it was necessary, even 
should I be obliged to swim through all the canals of 
Holland.’ 1 After giving these details, the Duke 
added, with great appearance of candour and meek- 
ness, that he was certain Medina Coeli had only been 
influenced by extreme zeal for his Majesty’s service, 
and that, finding so Uttle for him to do in the Nether- 
lands, he had become dissatisfied with his position. - 
Immediately after the fall of Haarlem, another 
attempt was made by Alva to win back the aUegianco 
of the other cities by proclamations. It had become 
obvious to the Governor that so determined a resist- 
ance on the part of the first place besieged augured 
many long campaigns before the whole province could 
be subdued, A circular %vas accordingly issued upon 
the 26th July from Utrecht, and published immediately 
afterwards in all the cities of the Netherlands. It was 
a paper of singular character, commingling an affecta- 
tion of almost ludicrous clemency, with honest and 
hearty brutality. There was consequently something 
very grotesque about the document. Philip, in the 
outset, was made to sustain towards his undutiful 
subjects the characters of the brooding hen and the 
prodigal’s fatlier. ‘ Ye are well aware,’ thus ran the 
address, * that the Iving has, over and over again, 
manifested his wllingness to receive his children, in 
however forlorn a condition the prodigals might return. 
His Majesty assures you once more that your sins, 
however black they may have been, shall be forgiven 
and forgotten in the plenitude of royal kindnc.ss, if you 
repent and return in season to his Majesty’s embrace. 
Notwithstanding your manifold crimes, his Jlajesty 
still seeks, like a hen calling her chickens, to gather ym 
* Corrcspondance de Philippe II., H. 1193. ‘ thld. 
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all under the parental wing. The King hereby warns 
you once more, therefore, to place yourselves in his 
royal hands, and not to wait jor his rage, cruelty, and 
fury, and the approach of his army.’ 

The affectionate character of the address, already 
fading towards the end of the preamble, soon changes 
to bitterness. ‘ But if,’ continues the monarch, ‘ ye 
disregard these offers of mercy, receiving them with 
closed ears, as heretofore, then we warn you that 
there is no rigour, nor cruelty, however great, which 
you are not to expect, by laying waste, starvation, and 
the sword, in such manner that nowhere shall remain 
a relic of that which at present exists, but his Majesty 
■wiU strip bare and utterly depopulate the land, and 
cause it to be inhabited again by strangers ; since 
otherwise his Majesty could not believe that the will 
of God and of his Majesty had been accomplished.’^ 

It is almost superfluous to add that this circular 
remained fruitless. 

The next point of attack was the city of Alkmaar, 
situate quite at the termination of the peninsula, 
among the lagunes and redeemed prairies of North 
Holland. The Prince of Orange had already provided 
it with a small garrison. ^ The city had been summoned 
to surrender by the middle of July, and had returned 
a bold refusal.3 Meantime, the Spaniards had retired 
from before the walls, while the surrender and chas- 
tisement of Haarlem occupied them during the next 
succeeding weeks. The 'month of August, moreover, 
was mainly consumed by Alva in quelling a dangerous 
and protracted mutiny, which broke out among the 
Spanish soldiers at Haarlem,* between three and four 
thousand of them having been quartered upon the ill- 
fated population of that city.® Unceasing misery was 
endured by the inhabitants at the hands of the ferocious 
Spaniards, flushed with victory, mutinous for long 
arrears of pay, and greedy for the booty which had 

* The document is published in Bor, vi. 445, 446. 

= Bor, vi. 444. . s ibid., vii. 444, 445. 

* Ibid. Hoofd, viii. 317. s uor, vi. 449. 
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been denied. At times, hoTrever, the foiy of the 
soldiery was more violently directed against their o\^ti 
commanders than against the enemy. A project was 
even formed by the malcontent troops to deliver 
Haarlem into the hands of Orange. A party of them, 
disguised as Baltic merchants, waited upon the Prince 
at Delft, and were secretly admitted to his bedside 
before he had risen. They declared to him that they 
were Spanish soldiers, who had compassion on his 
cause, were dissatisfied with their own government, 
and were ready, upon the receipt of forty thousand 
guilders, to deliver the city into his hands. The 
Prince took the matter into consideration, and pro- 
mised to accept the offer if he could raise the required 
sum. This, however, he found himself unable to do 
within the stipulated time, and thus, for want of so 
paltry a sum, the offer was of necessity declined.^ 

Various were the excesses committed by the in- 
subordinate troops in every province in the Nether- 
lands upon the long-suffering inhabitants. ‘ Nothing,’ 
wrote Alva, ‘ had given him so much pain during his 
forty years of service .’ 2 He avowed his determination 
to go to Amsterdam in order to offer himself a hostage 
to the soldiery, if by so doing he could quell the 
mutiny.2 jjg went to Amsterdam accordingly, where, 
by his exertions, ably seconded by those of the Mar- 
quis Vitelli, and by the payment of tliirty crowns to 
each soldier — ^fourteen on account of arrearages and 
sixteen as his share in the Haarlem compensation 
money — the rebellion was appeased, and obedience 
restored.* 

There was now leisure for the General to devote 
his whole energies against the little city of Alkmnar, 
On that bank and shoal, the extreme verge of habitable 
earth, the spirit of Holland’s Freedom stood at baj*. 
The grey towers of Egmont Castle and of Egmont 
Abbey rose between the city and the sea, and there 


> Metcren. iv. 81. 
not vouch for it- 
- Corre^pondance 
‘ Hoofd, viii. S18. 


Hoofd (viii. 31S) also tcHs the story, but docs 

!e PWllppe II.. il. 12C0. * IhM* 

Corrcspondancp de I’hiUppe II., il- 1-of- 
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the troops sent by the Prince of Orange were quar- 
tered during the very brief period in which the citizens 
wavered as to receiving them. The die was soon cast, 
however, and the Prince’s garrison admitted. The 
Spaniards advanced, burned the village of Egmont 
to the ground as soon as the patriots had left it, and 
on the 21st of August, Don Frederic, appearing before 
the walls, proceeded formally to invest Alkmaar.^ 
In a few days this had been so thoroughly accomplished 
that, in Alva’s language, ‘ it was impossible for a 
sparrow to enter or go out of the city.’^ The odds were 
somewhat unequal. Sixteen thousand veteran troops 
constituted the besieging force.® Within the city 
were a garrison of eight hundred* soldiers, together with 
thirteen hundred burghers, capable of bearing arms.® 
The rest of the population consisted of a very few 
refugees, besides the women and children. Two 
thousand one hundred able-bodied men, of whom only 
about one-third were soldiers, to resist sixteen thousand 
regulars ! 

Nor was there any doubt as to the fate which was 
reserved for them, should they succumb. The Duke 
was vociferous at the ingratitude with which his 
clemency had hitherto been requited. He complained 
bitterly of the ill success which had attended his 
monitory circulars ; reproached himself with incredible 
vehemence for his previous mildness, and protested 

^ Nanning van T'oreest. Een Kort Verhael van <3e strenghe 
Belegheringe ende Aftrek der Spangiaerden van de Stadt Alck- 
rnaar. — Delit, 1573. 

This is much the most important and detaiied account of the 
siege of Alkmaar. The story is told with vigour and ferocity, by 
a man who was daily and nightly on the walls during the v/hole 
siege, and who wrote his narrative as soon as the Spaniards had 
been repulsed. 

The author, who was a magistrate and a pensionary of the city, 
observes that his ‘ slumberous and sleepy fellow burghers were 
converted into experienced soldiers by the Spaniard, who sum- 
moned them every moment out of bed to the walls.’ — 1’. 41. 

Compare Hoofd, viii. 317-319. Wagenaer, vi. 441. 

“ Correspondance de Philippe II., ii. 1264. 

® Wagenaer, vi. 441. Hoofd, viii. 321. 

* Wagenaer, viii. 441, 442. Hoofd. 

* Ibid. Hoofd, viii., 321. 
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that, after having executed only twenty-three hundred 
persons at the surrender of Haarlem, besides a few 
additional burghers since, he had met with no cor- 
respondent demonstrations of affection. He pro- 
mised himself, however, an ample compensation for 
all this ingratitude in the wholesale vengeance which 
he purposed to wreak upon Alkmaar. Already he 
gloated in anticipation over the havoc Avhich would 
soon be let loose within those walls. Such ravings, 
if invented by the pen of fiction, would seem a puenle 
caricature ; proceeding, authentically, from his own, 
they still appear almost too exaggerated for belief. 

‘ If I take Alkmaar,’ he wrote to Philip, ‘ I am re- 
solved not to leave a single creature alive ; the knife 
shall be put to every throat. Since the example of 
Haarlem has proved of no use, 'perhaps an example 
0 / crtidty will bring the other cities to their senses.^ 
He took occasion also to read a lecture to the party 
of conciliation in Madrid, whose counsels, as he be- 
lieved, his sovereign was beginning to heed. Nothing, 
he maintained, could be more senseless than the idea 
of pardon and clemency. This had been sufficiently 
proved by recent events. It was easy for people at 
a distance to talk about gentleness, but those upon 
the spot knew better. Gentleness had produced 
nothing, so far ; violence alone could succeed in future. 

‘ Let your Majesty,’ he said, ‘ be disabused of the im- 
pression, that with kindness anything can be done 
with these people. Already matters have reached 
such a point that many of those born in the country, 
who have hitherto advocated clemency, are now un- 
deceived, and acknowledge their mistake. They arc 
of opimon that not a living soul should be left in All:- 
rnaar, bid that every individual slmdd be pvt to the 
sicord’^ At the same time he took occasion, even in 
these ferocious letters, which seem dripping with blood, 
to commend his own natural benignity of disposi- 


1 ‘ Ilstoy reauclto on no ticxnr criatnr.n con la vidn, slno fmzcrloB 
passar todos ft cucWllo aniza con al cxcmplo do la cnicldnd. vernnn 
las demas villas.’— Corrcapondance do riillippe II., li. 1201. 

2 Correspondance de Philippe II., li. 1200. 
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tion. ‘ Your iMajcsty may be certain,’ he snid, ‘ that 
no man on earth desires the path of clemency more 
than I do, notwithstanding my particular hatred for 
heretics and traitors.’ ^ It was therefore -with regret 
that he saw himself obliged to take the opposite course, 
and to stifle all his gentler sentiments. 

Upon Diedrich Sonoy, Lieutenant-Governor for 
Orange in the province of North Holland, devolved 
the immediate responsibility of defending this part of 
the country. 2 As the storm rolled slowly up from the 
south, even that experienced officer beeamo uneasy 
at the unequal conflict impending. He dispatched 
a letter to his chief, giving a gloomy picture of liis 
position.2 It was hoped, too, that some resource had 
been promded in a secret foreign alliance. ‘ If your 
piincely grace,’ wrote Sonoy, ‘ has made a contract 
for assistance vnth any powerful potentate, it is of 
the highest importance that it should be known to all 
the cities, in order to put an end to the emigration, 
and to console the people in their affliction.’^ 

The answer of the Prince was full of lofty enthusiasm. 
He reprimanded with gentle but earnest eloquence the 
despondency and little faith of his lieutenant and 
other adherents. He had not expected, he said, that 
they would have so soon forgotten their manly courage. 
They seemed to consider the whole fate of the country 
attached to the city of Haarlem. He took God to 
witness that he had spared no pains, and would willingly 
have spared no drop of his blood, to save that devoted 
city. ' ‘ But as, notwithstanding our efforts,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ it has pleased God Almighty to dispose of 
Haarlem according to his divine will, shall we, therefore, 
deny and deride his holy word ? Has the strong arm 
of the Lord thereby grown weaker ? Has his church 
therefore come to nought ? You ask if I have entered 

1 ‘ Y. M. Bed cierto que nadie en la tierra deaea mas el camino de 
la blandura que yo ; aunque es odio particular el que tengo con los 
hereges y traidores,’ etc., etc. — Correspondance de Philippe II.. 
ii. 1206. 

- Hoofd, viii. 321. Bor. vi. 451, 452. 

» Bor (vi. 446, 447) pubUshes the letter. Bor, ubi sup. 
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into a firm treaty .with any great king or potentate, 
to which I answer, that before I ever took up the 
cause of the oppressed Christians in these provinces, 
'I had entered into a close alliance vnth the King of 
kings; and I am firmly convinced that all who put 
their trust in Him shall be saved by his almighty 
hand. The God of armies will raise up armies for us 
to do battle -with our enemies and his own.’ In 
conclusion, he stated his preparations for attacldng 
the enemy by sea as well as by land, and encouraged 
his lieutenant and the citizens of the northern quarter 
to maintain a bold front before the advancing foe.^ 

And now, with the dismantled and desolate Haarlem 
before their eyes, a prophetic phantom, perhaps, of 
their own imminent fate, did the handful of people 
shut up within Alkmaar prepare for the worst. Tlieir 
main hope lay in the friendly sea. The vast sluices 
called the Zyp, through which an inundation of the 
whole northern province could be very soon effected, 
were but a few miles distant. By opening these gates, 
and by piercing a few dykes, the ocean might bo made 
to fight for them. To obtain this result, however, 
the consent of the inhabitants was requisite, as the 
destruction of all the standing crops would be in- 
evitable. The city was so closely invested, that it 
was a matter of life and death to venture forth, and 
it was difficult, therefore, to find an envoy for this 
hazardous mission. At last, a carpenter in the city, 
Peter Van der Mey by name, undertook the adven- 
ture, “ and was entrusted with letters to Sonoy, to 
the Prince of Orange, and to the lending personages 
in several cities of the pro\’ince. These papers were 
enclosed in a hollow walking-staff, carefully made fast 
at the top. 3 

Affairs soon approached a crisis mthin tho^ be- 
leaguered city. Daily skirmishes, without decisive 
result, had taken place outside the walls. At last, 
on the 18th of September, after a steady cannonade of 

’ See this remarkable and eloquent letter, dated Dort, Anfant !>, 
1673, in Bor. vi. 447, 448. * Bor, vi. 462. ’ IWd. 
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nearly twelve hours, Don Frederic, at three in the 
afternoon, ordered an assault.' Notwithstanding his 
seven months’ experience at Haarlem, he still believed 
it certain that he should carry AUunaar by storm. 
The attack took place at once upon the Frisian gate 
and upon the red tower on the opposite side. Two 
choice regiments, recently arrived from Lombardy, 
led the onset, rending the air with their shouts, and 
confident of an easy victory. They were sustained 
by what seemed an overwhelming force of disciplined 
troops. Yet never, even in the recent history of 
Haarlem, had an attack been received by more daunt- 
less breasts. Every living man was on the walls. 
The storming parties were assailed with cannon, with 
musketry, with pistols. Boiling water, pitch and 
oil, molten lead, and imslaked lime, were poured upon 
them every moment. Hundreds of tarred and burn- 
ing hoops were skilfully quoited around the necks of 
the soldiers, who struggled in vain to extricate them- 
selves from these fiery ruffs, while as fast as any of 
the invaders planted foot upon the breach, they were 
confronted face to face with swOrd and dagger by the 
burghers, who hurled them headlong into the moat 
below. ^ 

Thrice was the attack renewed with ever-increasing 
rage — thrice repulsed with unflinching fortitude. 
The storm continued four hours long. During all 
that period, not one of the defenders left his post, till 
he dropped from it dead or wounded.^ The women 
and children, unscared by the balls flying in every 
direction, or by the hand-to-hand conflicts on the 
ramparts, passed steadily to and fro from the arsenals 
to the fortifications, constantly suppljdng their fathers, 
husbands, and brothers with powder and baU.^ Thus, 
every human being in the city that could walk had 
become a soldier. At last darkness fell upon the 
scene. The trumpet of recall was sounded, and the 

' Bor, vi. 453. Hoofcl, wii. 323. Mendoza, x. 217-219. 

^ banning van Boreeit, p. 34. Bor, vi. 453. Hoold, viii. 323. 

’ Bor, Hoofd. — Compare Mendoza, x. 216-219. N. van Foreeat. 

Nanning van Foreeat, 33. Hoofd, viii. 324. • • • 
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had, in fact, been commenced. The Zyp and other 
sluices had already been opened, and a vast body of 
water, driven by a strong north-west wind, had rushed 
in from the ocean. It needed only that two great 
dykes should be pierced to render the deluge and the 
desolation complete. The harvests were doomed to 
destruction, and a frightful loss of property rendered 
inevitable, but, at any rate, the Spaniards, if this 
last measure were taken, must fly or perish to a 
man.^ 

This decisive blow having been thus ordered and 
promised, the carpenter set forth tou'ards the city. 
He was, however, not so successful in accomplishing 
his entrance unmolested, as he had been in effecting 
his departure. He narrowly escaped with his life in 
passing through the enemy’s lines, and while occupied 
in saving himself was so imlucky, or, as it proved, so 
fortunate, as to lose the stick in which his dispatches 
were enclosed. He made good his entrance into tho 
city, where, by word of mouth, he encouraged his 
fellow-burghers as to the intentions of the Prince and 
Sonoy. In the meantime his letters were laid before 
the general of the besieging army. The resolution 
taken by Orange, of which Don Frederic was thus 
unintentionally made aware, to flood tho country far 
and near, rather than fail to protect Alkmaar, made 
a profound impression upon his mind. It was obvious 
that he was dealing with a determined leader and with 
desperate men. His attempt to carry tho place by 
storm had signally failed, and he could not deceive 
himself as to the temper and disposition of his troops 
ever since that repulse. Wlicn it should becomo 
known that they were threatened with submersion 
in the ocean, in addition to all tho other horrors of 
war, he had reason to believe that they would retire 
ignominiously from that remote and desolate sand- 
hook, where, bj’’ remaining, they could only find a 
watery grave. These views ha\'ing been discussed 
in a council of officers, the result was reached that 

• Bor, vi. 454. Boofd, riii. 325. Jlendoza. x. 210. 220. 
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sufficient Imd been nirendy accomplished for the glory 
of Spanish arms. Neither honour nor loyalty, it was 
thought, required that sixteen thousand soldiers 
should bo sacrificed in a contest, not with man, but 
with the ocean A 

On the Sth of October, accordingly, the siege, which 
had lasted seven weeks, was raised,- and Don Frederic 
rejoined his father in Amsterdam. Ready to die in 
the lost ditch, and to overwhelm both themselves and 
their foes in a common catastrophe, the Hollanders 
had at last compelled their haughty enemy to fly 
from a position which he had so insolentlj* assumed. 

These public transactions and military operations 
were not the only important events which afTcctcd 
the fate of Holland and its sister provinces at this 
juncture. The secret relations which Jiad already 
been renewed between IvOuis of Nassau, ns plenipo- 
tentiary of his brother and the French court, had for 
some time excited great uneasiness in the ntind of 
Alva. Count Louis was known to be as skilful a 
negotiator as he was valiant and accomplished ns a 
soldier. His frankness and boldne.ss created confi- 
dence. 

‘ I5or and Iloofrt. u1)l sap. — Compare Mendow. x. 219, 220. 

’ Bor, Iloofd. Mendora. I.etter of Nolrc-armcs to Ids tirotlier 
1)0 Setlcs, in Corresp. de I’ldlippe 11., II. J2S0. NniininK van 
Forcest. Korlc Vcrli.anl, etc. The stout pensionary, after rccord- 
int; the events of the slepc. before the Bmolce liad fairly rolled avay. 
Rives his readers Uvo ballads ; cllusions of the. same spirit vldcli 
had pervaded tlie city durinc its cncrRctic resistance. Tl\ey nre. 
ns usual, martial and jocular ; a siiiplc verse may bo translated ns a 
specimen. 

■ De stad van .tlkmacr bchielt de kroon. 

Zy gnaven de Spangaerds kr.anssen, 

Pypen cn trommcln gingen dacr sclioon. 

Men spelde daer vreemde danssen. 

De Spangaerds stonden daar vergnart 
Zy tansten ecce nieuwe Spaanschu galjaort. 

Maar zy vergeten tc komen in de Bchnnssen,' etc., etc. 

■ With double-quick time the Spaniard proud 

Against Alkmaar advances. 

The piping and drumming arc merry and loud. 

We play them the best of dances. ' 

Tlie Si)aniards stoj) — tliougl) they look very big — 

They dance a very new Spanisli jig. 

But forget the use of tlicir lances,’ etc., etc 
VOL. n. HH 
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Alva secretly expressed to his sovereign much sus- 
picion of France A He reminded him that Charles IX., 
during the early part of the preceding year, had given 
the assurance that he was secretly dealing irith Louis 
of Nassau, only that he might induce the Count to yass 
over to Philip's service.^ At the same time Charles 
had been doing all he could to succour Jlons, and 
had written the memorable letter which had fallen into 
Alva’s hands on the capture of Genlis, and which 
expressed such a fixed determination to inflict a deadly 
blow upon the King, whom the vTiter was thus en- 
deavouring to cajole.3 All this the Governor recalled 
to the recollection of his sovereign. In view of tlie 
increasing repugnance of the English court, Alva 
recommended that fair words should be employed ; 
hinting, however, that it would be by no means neces- 
sary for his master to consider himself very strictly 
bound by any such pledges to Elizabeth, if they shouki 
happen to become inconveniently pressing. ‘ A 
monarch’s promises,’ he delicately suggested, ‘ were 
not to be considered so sacred as those of humbler 
mortals.^ Not that the King should directly violate 
his word, but at the same time,’ continued the Duke, 

‘ I have thought all my life, and I have learned it 
from the Emperor, your Alajesty’s father, that_ the 
negotiations of kings depend upon different principles 
from those of us private gentlemen who walk the world ; 
and in this manner I always observed that j’our 
Majesty’s father, who was so great a gentleman and 
so powerful a prince, conducted his affairs.’® The 
Governor took occasion, likewise, to express his regrets 
at the awkward manner in which the Ridolfi scheme 
had been managed. Had he been consulted at nn 
earlier day, the affair could have been treated imirh 
more delicately ; as it was, there could be little doubt 

» Corrcspontlnnco de Plillippc II., il. 1211. ’ Iliid- 

> Ibid., ii. 2G0, note. ‘ Ibid.. 11. 1211. 

* ■ Que ins ncRociadoncg dc lo-g reyes pendrian dc muy diirerMius 
cabos quo los nccocios dc tos particulares cavnllero? QUr 
por el mundo, y dcsta nianera lo tr.atar H fiu i)adrc de 31- 
era tan gran cavallero y tan prlucipe.’ 
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his subsequent cruelties. At last, Father Cornelius 
Musius, pastor of Saint Agatha, at the age of seventy- 
two, a man highly esteemed by the Prince of Orange, 
had been put to torture and death by this barbarian, 
under circumstances of great atrocity. The horrid 
deed cost the Prince many tears, aroused the indigna- 
tion of the estates of Holland, and produced the dis- 
mission of the perpetrator from their service. It 
was considered expedient, however, in view of his 
past services, his powerful connexions, and his 
troublesome character, that he should be induced 
peaceably to leave the country. > 

It was long before the Prince and the estates could 
succeed in ridding themselves of this encumbrance. 
Ho created several riots in different parts of the pro- 
vince, and boasted that he had many fine ships of 
war and three thousand men devoted to him, by whoso 
assistance he could make the estates ‘ dance after hi? 
pipe.’ At the beginning of the following year (1574), 
he was at last compelled to leave the pronnccs, whicli 
he never again troubled with his presence. Some 
years afterwards, he died of the bite of a mad dog; 
an end not inappropriate to a man of so rabid a dis- 
position. ^ 

While the Prince was thus steadily striving for a 
lofty purpose, he was, of course, represented by his 
implacable enemies as a man playing a game which, 
unfortunately for himself, was a losing one. ‘ That 
poor Prince,’ said Granvcllc, ‘ has been ill advised. I 
doubt now whether he will over bo able to make his 
peace, and I think we shall rather try to get rid of Inm 
and his hrothcr as if they were Turks. The marriage 
with the daughter of Maurice, unde mala et quia tp^e 
talis^ and his brothers have done him ranch harm. 


' HooM, ■lii. 2S1. 282. Bor, vi. 422. IJraiMlt, HI"!!, .!cr Krt, 
.X. 638-540 {(1. i.). ■ Be tljdiuK vnn EO vorvlocM era hamjfl ko'!'' 

dim prince kln^tcn cn tracnen : deeso onracnsrliclijklieit deeii iten 
Stnaten wee, en Etrckte den plecRcr self cen trap tot Eijiic omier- 
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already extolled to the echo as a skilfully-executed 
and entirely commendable achievement^ 

To humble the pover of Spain, to obtain the hand 
of Queen Elizabeth for the Duke d’Alen^on, to establish 
an insidious kind of protectorate over the Protestant 
princes of Germany, to obtain the throne of Poland 
for the Duke of Anjou, and even to obtain the imperial 
crown for the house of Valois — all these cherished 
projects seemed dashed to the ground by the Paris 
massacre and the abhorrence which it had created. 
Charles and Catharine were not slow to discover the 
false position in which they had placed themselves, 
wliile the Spanish jocularity at the immense error 
committed by France was visible enough tlirough the 
^ assumed mask of holy horror. 

' Philip and Alva listened with mischievous joy to the 
howl of execration which swept through Christendom 
upon every wind. They rejoiced as heartily in the 
humiliation of the malefactors as they did in the per- 
petration of the crime. * Your Slajesty,’ wrote Lom's 
of Nassau, very bluntly, to King Charles, ‘ sees how 
the Spaniard, your mortal enemy, feasts himself full 
with the desolation of your affairs ; how he laughs, to 
split his sides, at your misfortunes. This massacre has 
j enabled him to weaken your Majesty more than he 
I could have done by a war of thirty years.’^ 

' Before the year had revolved, Charles had become 
thoroughly convinced of the fatal impression produced 
by the evenh Bitter and almost abject were his 
whinings at the Catholic King’s desertion of his cause. 

‘ He knows well,' wrote Charles to Saint Goard, ‘ that 
if he can terminate these troubles and leave mo alone 


> See the letters In the second part of vol. iv. Archives de la 
liaison d’Oranpe. , . . , 

- ‘ Qtie S. II. volt I’Esp-acnol. son ennemv morfcl, fuirr 
chonx eras de la dfsolation dc scs affaires, sc rirc ii porse ou%cr,e 
de SOS malhenrs. rt employer torjt son Industrie ct cstudo i entre- 
tenir les troubles en son royaume : a’assenrant avec bonne rai»Qa 
one e’est le seul inoyen de parvenir & »es flns sans coup trapper, 
ven que desji, tant les puerres passfes quo par le dernier mayaew 
ct troubles pr'sens, I’Espapnol a plus nffoibll If. qtie » il en*- 
f.aict la puerre trente aas-' — .Vrclilvcs de la ll.-tisoa d Oranpe. 
iv. 85*. 
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* Arclilvci clc la Mniton O'OraiiKC. Iv. 33*. 
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Empire, all the edicts and ordinances which had been 
constructed to secure religious freedom in Germany. ^ 
In brief, Philip was willing, in case the crorni of 
Charlemagne should be promised him, to undo the 
work of his life, to reinstate the arch-rebel ivhom he 
had hunted and proscribed, and to bow before that 
Reformation whose disciple? he had so long burned 
and butchered. So much extent and no more had 
that religious conviction by which he had for 3 'ears had 
the effrontery to excuse the enormities practised in 
the Netherlands. God would never forgive him so 
long as one heretic remained unbumed in the provinces ; 
yet give him the imperial sceptre, and every heretic, 
without forswearing his heresy, should be purged witli 
hyssop and become whiter than snow. 

Charles IX., too, although it was not possible for him 
to recall to life the countless victims of the Parisian 
wedding, was yet ready to explain those murders to 
the satisfaction of every unprejudiced mind. This 
had become strictly necessarj'. Although the acces- 
sion of either his Most Christian or Most Catholic 
Majesty to the throne of the Caesars was a most im- 
probable event, yet the humbler elective throne 
actually vacant was indirectly in the gift of the same 
powers. It was possible that the crown of Poland 
might be secured for the Duke of Anjou. 2 That key 
unlocks the complicated policy of this and the succeed- 
ing year. The Polish election is the duo to the Inby- 
rinthian intrigues and royal tergiversations during the 
period of the interregnum. Sigismund Augustus, Inst 

1 ' Le roy d’Espnpnc i I’cstat de I’Erapirciir veu lea 

honcstc.s ofTres qn'i! leur propose, .a Bc.ivolr si Ics princes vculcnt 
eonscDtir ^ I’csliro Emnercur, II promet qu’av.mt qiic dVntrer en 
cestc dicnitC. il ostcr.a lea Esp.ncnola du Pays Itis ; qn’il reumra 
le diet Pays Pas nu corps dc PKniplrc, qu’il remettera Ic Prinre 
d’Ornngc et tons sea complices cn leur bicn ct premier cstat, cl 
qu'il fera observer et maintenir dedans tons lea pays dr son obci*- 
B.ance. qui auroient c.sie ou seront Ineornorcz & 1‘Kinpire. its nntn''s 
edicts ct ordonnnnecB qui ont dW- csUblis ct se enrdent par le teste 
d’AHcinnpne sur le faict dc In religion. ’ — G. de .''rliumberu tin I me 
d'Anjou, Paris, lOme Feb., 1573, in Oroen v. PrinUercr. Archlvi-*. 
etc., etc., iv. 30*. Sec also tlie same volume, p. 2. 

’ Compare De Thou. t. vl., lib. iv., v. 
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of the Jagellons, had died on the 7th July, 1572A The 
prominent candidates to succeed him were the Arch- 
duke Ernest, son of the Emperor, and Henry of Anjou. 
The Prince of Orange was not forgotten. A strong 
party were in favour of compassing his election, as the 
most signal triumph which Protestantism could gain, 
but his ambition had not been excited by the prospect 
of such a prize. His own work required all the energies 
of aU his life. His influence, however, was powerful, 
and eagerly sought by the partisans of Anjou. The 
Lutherans and Moravians in Poland were numerous, 
the Protestant party there and in Germany holding 
the whole balance of the election in their hands. 

It was difficult for the Prince to overcome his re- 
pugnance to the very name of the man whose crime 
had at once made Prance desolate, and blighted the 
fair prospects under which he and his brother had, 
the year before, entered the Netherlands. Neverthe- 
less he was wilhng to listen to the statements by which 
the King and his ministers endeavoured, not entirely 
without success, to remove from their reputations, if 
not. from their souls, the guilt of deep design.' It was 
something, that the murderers now affected to expiate 
their offence in sackcloth and ashes — it was some- 
thing that, by favouring the pretensions of Anjou, 
and by listening with indulgence to the repentance 
of . Charles, the siege of Rochelle could be terminated^ 
the Huguenots restored to freedom of conscience,, and 
an alliance with a powerful nation established, by aid 
of which the Netherlands might once more lift their 
heads. 2 The Prench government, deeply hostile to 
Spain, both from passion and policy, was capable of 
rendering much assistance, to the revolted provinces.' 
‘ I entreat you most humbly, my good master,’ wrote 
Schomberg to Charles IX.,' ‘ to beware , of allowing the 
electors to take it into their heads that you are favour- 
ing the affairs of the King of Spain in any manner' 
whatsoever. Commit against him no act of , open, 

* Compare De Thou t. vi., liii. 448. 

■2 Letters in Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., iv., part ii., passim. 
— Compare De Thou, vi., 1. 53 and 55, et ai. ' ^ 
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hostility, if you think that imprudent; but look 
sharp ! if you do not wish to be thrown clean, out of 
your saddle. I should split with rage if I should see 
you, in consequence of the wicked calumnies of your 
enemies, fail to secure the prize.’^ Orange was in- 
duced, therefore, to accept, however distrustfully, the 
expression of a repentance which was to he accom- 
panied with healing measures. He allowed his brother 
Louis to resume negotiations with Schomherg, in 
Germany. He drew up and transmitted to him the 
outlines of a treaty which he was willing to make with 
Charles.2 He stipulated that the Kmg of Franco 
should immediately make peace with his subjects, 
declaring expressly that he had been abused by those, 

^ who, under pretext of his service, had sought their 
own profit at the price of ruin to the crown and people. 
The ICing should make religion free. TJie edict to 
that effect should be confirmed by all the parliaments 
and estates of the kingdom, and such confirmations 
should be distributed without reserve or deceit among 
all the princes of Germany. If bis Majesty were not 
inclined to make war for the liberation of the Nether- 
lands, he was to furnish the Prince of' Orange rvith 
one hundred thousand crowns at once, and every 
tliree months -with another hxmdrcd thousand. The 
Prince was to have liberty to raise one thousand 
cavalry and seven thousand infantry in Franco. Ever}’ 
city or town in the provinces which should bo conquered 
by his arms, except in Holland or Zcland, should be 
placed under the sceptre and in the hands of the IGng 
of Franco. The provinces of Holland and Zeland 
should also bo placed under his protection, but should 
be governed by their own gentlemen and citizens. 
Perfect religious liberty and maintenance of the 
ancient constitutions, privileges, and charters wore to 
be guaranteed ‘ ■without any cavilling whatsoever.'^ 
The Prince of Orange, or the estates of Holland or 


> Groon v. Prinst,, Archives, etc., iv. 15*, 10*. 

» ^'sans'eontretUt ou cavillatlon qnelconquc.’ — Grocn v. Prlnst- 


ArcWves, Iv. 118. 
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Zeland,’ were to reimburse his Christian Majesty- for 
the sums which he was to advance. In this last 
clause was the only mention which the Prince made 
of himself, excepting in the stipulation that he was to 
be allowed a levy of troops in France. His only per- 
sonal claims were to enlist soldiers to fight the battles 
of freedom, and to pay their expense, if it should not 
be provided for by the estates. At nearly the same 
period, he furnished his secret envoys, Lumbres and 
Doctor Taijaert, who were to proceed to Paris, with 
similar instructions.^ 

The indefatigable exertions of Schomberg, • and the 
almost passionate explanations on the part of the 
court of France, at length produced their effect. ‘ You 
will constantly assure the princes,’ wrote the Duke of 
Anjou to Schomberg, ‘ that the things -written to you 
concerning that which had happened in this kingdom 
are true ; that the events occurred suddenly, -without 
having been in any manner premeditated ; that 
neither the King nor myself have ever had any intelli- 
gence with the King of Spain, against those of the religion, 
and that all is utter imposture which is daily said on 
this subject to the princes.’ ^ 

Count Louis required, peremptorily, however, that 
the royal repentance should bring forth the fruit of 
salvation for the remaining -victims. Out of the 
nettles of these dangerous intrigues his fearless hand 
plucked the ‘ flower of safety ’ for his do-wn-trodden 
cause. He demanded not words, but deeds, or at 
least pledges. He maintained with the agents of 
Charles and -with the monarch himself the same hardy 
scepticism which was manifested by the Huguenot, 
deputies in their conferences -with Catharine de Medicis., 
‘ Is the word of a king,’ said the dowager to the com- 
missioners, who were insisting upon guarantees, ‘ is 
the word of a king not sufficient ?’ ‘ No, madam,’ 

replied one- of them, ‘by Saint Bartholomew,- no 

* Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., iv. 109-124, and 43* to 48*. — 
Compare De Thou, -vi., liv.' Iv., 593, et seq. 

2 Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., iv. 26* and 27*. 

® Vide flaumer. . Gesch. Eur., ii. 265. 
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Count Louis told Schomberg roundly, and repeated 
it many times, that ho must have in a very few dnj's 
a categorical response, ‘ not to consist in words alone, 
but in deeds, and that he could not, and would not, 
risk for ever the honour of his brother, nor the pro- 
perty, blood, and life of those poor people, who favoured 
the cause.’ ^ 

On the 23rd of March, 1573, Schomberg had an 
interview with Count Ix)uis, which lasted seven or 
eight hours. In that interview the enterprises of the 
Count, ‘ which,’ said Schomberg, ‘ are assuredl}’ grand 
and beautiful,’ were thoroughly discussed, and a 
series of conditions, drawn up partly in the hand of 
one, partly in that of the other negotiator, definitely 
agreed upon.- These conditions were on the basis of 
a protectorate over Holland and Zeland for the Iving 
of Prance, with sovereignty over the other places to 
be acquired in the Netherlands. They were in strict 
accordance udth the articles furnished by the Prince 
of Orange. Liberty of worship for those of Iwth 
religions, sacred preservation of municipal charters, 
and stipulation of certain annual subsidies on the part 
of Prance, in case his Majesty should not take the field, 
were the principal features. ^ 

Ten da 5 ’s later, Schomberg wrote to his master tliat 
the Count was willing to use all the influence of his 
family to procure for Anjou the crown of Poland, ^ 
while Louis, having thus completed his negotiation-s 
with the agent, addressed a long and earnest letter 
to the royal principal.® Ho painted the favoumblo 
position in which the lung had been placed previously 
to the fatal summer of 1572. The Queen of England 
was then most amicably dispo.scd towards him, and 
inclined to a yet closer connexion with his family. 
The German princes were desirous to elect him King 
of the Romans, a dignity for which lii.s grandfather 
had so fruitlessly contended. The Ncthcrlnudcrs, 


1 Oroen v. rrinst, Arcliivcs. etc.. Iv. 3S*. 
i Ibid., iv. -la*, ct .<!cq. ’ Ibid., Iv. tS*- 

< Ibid., iv. SS*, S4*. 

» June Ipt, 1073.— Oroen v. Prinsl., Archives, etc., 




iv. 61 
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driven to despair by the tyranny of their o'wn sove- 
reign, were eager to throw themselves into his arms. 
All tliis had been owing to his edict of religious pacifi- 
cation. How changed the picture now ! ‘ Your 

Majesty to-day,’ said Louis earnestly and plainly, ‘ is 
near to ruin. The state, crumbling on every side and 
almost abandoned, is a prey to anyone who wishes to 
seize upon it ; the more so, because your Majesty, 
having, by the late excess and by the wars previously 
made, endeavoured to force men’s consciences, is now 
so destitute, not only of nobility and soldiery, but of 
that which constitutes the strongest column of the 
throne, the love and good wishes of the lieges, that your 
ilajesty resembles an aneient building propped up, 
day after day, with piles, but which it will be impos- 
sible long to prevent from falling to the earth.’ 
Certainly, here were wholesome truths told in straight- 
forward style. 

The Count proceeded to remind the King of the joy 
which the ‘ Spaniard, his mortal enemy,’ had con- 
ceived from the desolation of his affairs, being assured 
that he should, by the troubles in France, be enabled 
to accomplish his own purposes without striking a 
blow. 2 This, he observed, had been the secret of the 
courtesy with which the writer himseff had been 
treated by the Duke of Alva at the surrender of Mons.® 
Louis assured the I^ing. in continuation, that if he 
persevered in these oppressive courses towards his 
subjects of the new religion, there was no hope for him, 
and that his two brothers would, to no purpose, take 
their departure for England and for Poland, leaving 
him with a difficult and dangerous war upon his hands. 
So long as he maintained a hostile attitude towards the 
Protestants in his own kingdom, his fair words would 
produce no effect elsewhere. ‘ We are beginning to 
be vexed,’ said the Count, ‘ Avith the manner of nego- 

' ' Qu’elle TPsemble ^ ung viel bastiraent qu’on appuy'e tous les 
jours de quelques pillotis, mais enfin on ne le peult empescher de 
tomber.’ — Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., iv. 85*. , ,,, 2 

* Letter of Count Louis to' Charles IX.. June 1st, 1673. Groen 
V. Prinst., 'Archives, etc., iv. 86*. 
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tiation practised by Prance. Men do not proceed 
roundly to business there, but angle with their ^s- 
simulation as -with a hook.’^ 

He bluntly reminded the Kjng of the deceit which 
ne had practised towards the Admiral — a suiEcient 
reason why no reliance could in future be placed upon 
his word. Signal vengeance on those concerned in 
the attempted assassination of that great man had 
been promised, in the royal letters to the Prince of 
Orange, just before St. Bartholomew. ‘ Two da 5 ’B 
afterwards,’ said Louis, ‘ t/our Majesty took that ven- 
geance, but in rather ill fashion.'- It w-as certain that 
the lidng was surroimded by men who desired to work 
his ruin, and who, for their own purposes, would cause 
him ‘ to bathe still deeper than he had done before in the 
blood of his subjects.^ This ruin his Majesty could still 
avert, by making peace in his kingdom, and by ceasing 
to torment his poor subjects of the religion.’^ 

In conclusion, the Count, with a few simple but 
eloquent phrases, alluded to the impossibility of 
chaining men’s thoughts. The soul, being immortal, 
was beyond the reach of kings. Conscience was not 
to be conquered, nor the religious spirit imprisoned. 
This had been discovered by the Emperor Charles, 
who had taken all the cities and great personages of 
Germany captive, but who had nevertheless been 
unable to take religion captive. ‘ Tlint is the senti- 
ment,’ said Louis, ‘ deeply rooted in the hearts of men, 
which is not to be plucked out by force of arms. Let your 
Majesty, therefore, not be deceived by the flattery 
of those who, like bad physicians, keep their patients 
in ignorance of their disease, whence comes their min.’® 
It would be impossible, without insight into these 
private and most important transactions, to penetrate 
the heart of the mystery which cnVTnppca at this 


' ' Dcscouvrant qu’on nc procJdc point romlcmi'iit ct nc i>orl' 0 n 
quo do dissimulation, comme ung namccon.’ — firooii v. rrlnU., 
Archives, etc.. S7*. 

5 • A deux jours do III cllo la list as^er. msl.' — Ibid.. SR*. 

’ • Mais pour Ic fairc. plu-s quo Uevant balgnor ou *ani; dc 

subjets.’— Ibid.. 80*. ^ • Ibid. 

‘ Grocn v. Prinst., Archives, etc., »v. 00*. 
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period the relntioiw of the great- powers with each 
other. Enough has been seen to silence for ever th<’ 
plea, often entered in Ix^half of religions tyranny, that 
the tyrant nets in obedience to a .sincere conviction of 
duty ; that, in performing hi.s deed.s of darkness, he 
belicvc.s himself to be nceompli.shing the will of Heaven. 
Here wo have seen Philip. olTcring to restore the Prince 
of Orange, and to establish freedom of religion in the 
Netherlands, if bj’ such promises he can lay hold of 
the imperial diadem. Here also we have Charles IX. 
and his mother — their hands reeking with the heretic 
blood of iSt. Bartholomew — making formal engage- 
ments with heretics to protect heresy everywhere, if 
by such pledges the crown of the Jagcllons and the 
hand of Eliwheth can be scenred. 

While IxDuis was thus busily engaged in Gormanv, 
Orange was usually established at Delft. Ho felt the 
want of his brother daily,* for the solitude of tho 
Prince, in the midst of such fiery trials, amounted 
nlmo.st to desolation. ‘ Our atTairs are in pretty good 
condition in Holland and Zeland,’ he wrote, * if I 
only had some aid. ’Tis impossible for mo to support 
alone so many labours, and tho weight of such great 
alTnirs ns come upon me hourly — financial, military, 
political. I have no ono to help me, not a single man. 
wherefore I leave you to suppose in what trouble I 
find myself.’** 

Tho estate.s of the Netherlands had been formally 
assembled by Alva in September, at Brussels, to 
devise ways and means for continuing the stnigglc.** 
It seemed to the Prince a good opportunity to make 
an appeal to the patriotism of tho wliolo country. Ho 
furnished the province of Holland, accordingly, with 
the outlines of an address which was forthwith dis- 
patched in their own and his name, to the general 
assembly of tho Netherlands.* The document was 
a nervous and rapid review’ of the course of late events 
in tho provinces, with a cogent statement of tho 

* Archives tie l.a Maison d'Orance, Iv. 7-J, 177, 101. 

5 Ibid., iv. 101. 

> Bor, vi. 450. * Seo the Address in Bor. vl. 450-404, 
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reasons "which should influence them all to unite in 
the common cause against the common enemy. It 
refeired to the old affection and true-heartedness with 
which they had formerly regarded each other, and to 
the certainty that the inquisition would be for ever 
established in the land, upon the ruins of all their 
ancient institutions, unless they now united to over- 
throw it for ever. It asked the people, thus assembled 
through their representatives, how they could endure 
the tyranny, murders, and extortions of the Duke of 
Alva. The Princes of Flanders, Burgundy, Brabant, 
or Holland, had never made war or peace, coined 
money, or exacted a stiver from the people without 
the consent of the estates. How could the nation now 
consent to the daily impositions which were practised ? 
Had Amsterdam and Middelburg remained true ; had 
' those important cities not allowed themselves to be 
seduced from the cause of freedom, the northern 
provinces would have been impregnable. ‘ ’Tis only 
Ijy the Netherlands that the Netherlands are crushed,' 
said the appeal. ‘ Whence has the Duke of Alva the 
power of which he boasts, but from yourselves — from 
Netherland cities 7 Whence his ships, supplies, 
money, weapons, soldiers 7 From the Netherland 
people. Why has poor Netherland thus become de- 
generate and bastard 7 Whither has fled the noble 
spirit of our brave forefathers, that never brooked the 
tyranny of foreign nations, nor stiffcred a stranger 
even to hold office within our borders 7 If the little 
province of Holland can thus hold at bay the power 
of Spain, what could not a’l the Netherlands — Brabant, 
Flanders, Friesland, and the rest united — accom- 
plish 7^ In conclusion, the cstatcs-general were 
earnestly adjured to come forward like brothers in 
blood, and join hands with Holland, that together 
they might rescue the fatherland and restore its 
ancient prosperity and bloom.® 

At almost the same time the Prince drew up and 

> Address, etc., Bor. v(, <01. 

» Ibid. <0<. 
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put in circulation one of the most inijiassioncd pro- 
ductions winch ever came from his pen.' It. was 
entitled, an ‘ Epistle, in form of supplication, to his 
royal Majesty of Spain, from the Prince of Oran;:(! 
and the estates of llolland and Zeland.’’ The docu- 
ment produced a profound impression throucliovit 
Christendom. It w.as a loyal appeal to the monareh’.s 
loyalty — a demand that the lanu privileges should ho 
restored, and the Duhe of Alva removed. It con- 
tained a startling pict\:re of his atrocities and the 
nation’s miserj', and. with a few energetic strokes, 
demolished the pretence that tltesc sorrows hnri been 
caused by the people’s guilt. In tliis connexion the 
Prince alluded to those acts of condemnation which 
the Govemor-Gcncrnl had promulgated under the 
name of pardons, and treated with scorn the hypotliesis 
that any crimes had been committed for Alva to for- 
give. ‘ We take God and your Majesty to witness,’ 
said the epistle, ' that if wo have done .such misdeeds 
ns arc charged in tlie pardon, we neither de-siro nor 
deserve the pardon. Like the most abject creatures 
which crawl the earth, we will be content to atone for 
our misdeeds wth our lives. Wo will not murmur, 
0 merciful King, if we be seized one after another, 
and tom limb from limb, if it can be proved that, wo 
have committed the crimes of tvliich we have been 
accused.’ 2 

After having thus set forth the tyranny of the 
government and the innocence of the people, the 
Prince, in his own name and that of the estates, an- 
nounced the determination at which they had arrived. 

‘ The tjwant,’ he continued, ‘ would rather stain every 
river and brook with our blood, and hang our bodie.s 
upon every tree in the country, than not feed to the 
full his vengeance, and steep himself to the lips in our 
misery. Therefore we have taken up arms against 
the Duke of Alva and his adherents, to free ourselves, 

' ‘ Sendbricl In forme van auppllcatle non ConingWIjke Majcstnlt 
van ^angien, van wegen tics rrinicn van Orangien cn tier Staten 
v.an Holland cn Zcland,' etc., etc.. In Bor, vi. 404 407. 

= Sendbriet, etc., Bor, vl. 409. 

VOL. n. n 
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our Tv-ives, and children, from his bloodthirsty hands. 
If he prove too strong for us, we 'vnll rather die an 
lionourable death and leave a praiseworthy fame,- than 
bend our necks, and reduce our dear fatherland to 
such slavery. Herein are all our cities pledged to 
each other to stand every siege, to dare the utmost, 
to endure ever}' possible misery, yea,- rather to set lire 
to all our homes, and be consumed with them into 
ashes together, than ever submit to the decrees of this 
cruel tyrant.’^ 

The happy termination of the siege of Alkmaar was 
followed, three days afterwards, by another sign.al 
success on the port of the patriots. Count Bossu, who 
had construoted or collected a considerable fleet at 
Amsterdam, had, early in October, sailed into the 
Zuyder Zee, notwdthstanding the sunken wTCcks and 
other obstructions by which the patriots had cn* 
deavoured to render the passage of the Y impractic- 
able.® The patriots of North Holland had, however, 
not been idle, and a fleet of five-and-twenty vessels, 
under Admiral Dirfczoon, was soon cruising in the 
same waters. A few skirmishes took jjlnce, but 
Bossu’s ships, which were larger, and pro\’idcd with 
heavier cannon, were apparently not inclined for the ' 
close quarters which the patriots sought.® The 
Spanish Admiral, Hollander ns he was, know the 
mettle of his countrjTnon in a close encounter at sc.'t. 
and preferred to trust to the calibre of his cannon. 
On the 11th of October, liowevcr, the whole patriot 
fleet, favoured by a strong easterly breeze, bore tlmni 
upon the Spanish armada, which, numi)ering now thirty 
sail of all denominations, was lying off and on in (he 
neighbourhood of Horn and Enkhuizen. After a short 
and general engagement, nearly all the Spani-'h fleet 
retired with precipitation, closely pursued hy rao;* 
of the patriot Dutch vessels. Five of the King's ship-^ 
were eventually taken, tfte rest effected their twip"- 
Only the Admiral remained, who scorned to yield, 

* Spmibrief, etc., Bor, vl. 4T1. * ttor. vl. IjS. 

» Ibid.. 455. 450. Hoofil, viii. 320. 327. 
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nltbough his forces hnd thus bnsely deserted liiniA 
His ship, the * Inquisition.’^ for such vas Iut insolent 
appellation, was far the largest and host -manned of 
both the fleets. Most of the enemy had gone in pur- 
suit of the fugitives, but four vessels of inferior size 
had attacked the * Inquisition ’ at the commencement 
of the action. Of the.se, one had soon been silenced, 
while the other three had grappled themselves in- 
extricably to her sides and prow, 'riio four drifted 
together, before wind and tide, a .severe and .savage 
action going on incessantly, during which the naviga- 
tion of the ships was entirely abandoned. No sei(>n- 
tific gunner}', no military' or naval tactics were dis- 
played or required in such a conflict. It wa.s a life- 
and-dcath combat, such as always occurred when 
Spaniard and Netherlander met, whether on lantl or 
water. Bo.ssu and hi.s men, armed in bu!let-])roof 
coats of mail, stood with shield and sword on the 
deck of the ‘ Inquisition.' ready to repel all attempts 
to board. Tlio Hollander, ns u.suni, attacked witli 
pitch hoops, boiling oil, and molten lead. Kcpeatcdly 
they cficctcd their entrance to the .Admiral’s ship, 
and n-s often they wore repulsed and slain in heaps, or 
hurled into the son. The battle began at three in 
the afternoon, and continued witliout intermission 
through the whole night. The ve.ssels, drifting 
together, struck on the shoal called the Nek, near 
Wydencss. In the heal of the action the occurrence 
wa,s hardly heeded. In the rooming twilight, John 
Haring, of Horn, the hero who had kept one thousand 
soldiers at bay upon the Diemer dyke, clambered on 
board the ‘ Inquisition,’ and hauled her colours down. 
The gallant but premature achievement cost him hi.s 
life. He was shot through the body and died on the 
deck of the ship, which was not quite ready to strike 
her flag. In the course of the forenoon, however, it 
became obvious to Bos.su that further resistance was 

' Bor, vi. 450. Hoofd, viil. 320, 327. Letters of Alva to Plilllp, 
and of Boesu to Alva . — Correspondnnee do Philippe II., H. J274, 
and pp. 420, 421, notes. 

2 Bor, Vi. 450. Hoofd. vili. 320. 
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i(Be. The ships -vvere aground near a hostile coash 
lus ouTi fleet Tras hopelessly dispersed, three quarters 
of lus crew were dead or disabled, while the vessels 
r 1 engaged were constantly recruited 

by boats from the shore, which brought fresh men and 
ammumtion.^and removed their killed and wounded 
At eleven o clock Admiral Bossu surrendered, and 
^th three h^undred prisoners was carried into Holland. 
Bossu was himself imprisoned at Horn, in which city 
he was received, on his arrival, with great demonstra- 
tions of popular hatred. The massacre of Rotterdam, 
due to his cruelty and treachery, had not yet been 
fdrgotten or forgiven. i 

This victory, following so hard upon the triumph 
a Alkmaar, was as gratifying to the patriots ns it was 
galling to Alva. As his administration drew to a 
close it was marked by disaster and disgrace on land 
and sea. The brilliant exploits by which he lind 
struck terror into the heart of the Netlierlanders, at 
demmingen and in Brabant, had been effaced bv the 
valour of a handful of Hollanders, without discipline 
or experience. To the patriots, the opportune enjt- 
considerable a personage as the Admiral 
and Governor of the northern province was of great 
advantage. Such of the hostages from Haarlem a' 
had not yet been executed, now escaped with thrir 
lives. Moreover, Saintc Aldegondc, the eloquent 
patriot and confidential friend of Orance, who w.ns 
taken prisoner a few weeks later, in an action at 
Maeslandsluis,- was preserved from inevitable <le- ,■ 
stmetion by the same cause. The Prince hnsfeneel to 
assure the Duke of Alva that the same measure would 
be dealt to Bossu as should bo meted to Saintc Aide- 
gondc.^ It was. therefore, impos.siblc for the Governor- 
General to execute his prisoner, and he was obliged to 
submit to the vexation of seeing a leading rebel and 
heretic in hi.s power, whom he dared not strike. Both 


> Bor, Hocitd. 
doZ."!. -T. 21-4. 


Letters of Alva and of Bewsu, uti! rup. ?!<■«• 


- Hoofd, vill. .'i.'U. CoiTf'«{>o:idaneo de Bhllipiw' 11.. II. I'i't- 
Melercn, Iv. 85. Bor, vi. 472. t Hoofd. viii- SSI. 
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the distinguished prisoners eventually regained then- 
liberty. 

■ The Duke was, doubtless, lower sunk in the estima- 
tion of all classes than he had ever been before, during 
his long and generally successful life. The reverses 
sustained by his army, the belief that his master had 
grown cold towards him, the certainty that his career 
in the Netherlands was closing without a satisfactory 
result, the natural weariness produced upon men’s 
minds by the contemplation of so monotonous and 
unmitigated a tjnanny during so many years, all con- 
tributed to diminish his reputation. He felt himself 
odious ahke to princes and to plebeians. With his 
cabinet councillors he had long been upon unsatis- 
factory terms. President Tisnacq had died early in 
the summer, and Viglius, much against his will, had 
been induced, provisionally, to supply his place. ^ 
But there was now hardly a pretence of friendship 
between the learned Frisian and the Governor. Each 
cordially detested the other. Alva was weary of 
Flemish and Frisian advisers, however subservient, 
and was anxious to fill the whole council with Spaniards 
of the Vargas stamp. He had forced Viglius once 
more into office, only that, by a little delay, he might 
expel him and every Netherlander at the same 
moment. ‘ Till this ancient set of dogmatizers be 
removed,’ he wrote to Philip, ‘ with Viglius, their 
chief, who teaches, them all their lessons, nothing will 
go right. ’Tis of no use adding one or two Spaniards 
to fill vacancies ; that is only pouring a flask of good 
wine into a hogshead of vinegar ; it changes to vinegar 
likewise.^ Your Majesty will soon be able to reorganize 
the council at a blow ; so that Italians or Spaniards, 
as you choose, may entirely govern the country. ’3 

Such being his private sentiments with regard to 

‘ Oorrespondance de PWUppe II., ii. 1234, p. 359, note. , 

^ Oorrespondance de Philippd II., ii. 1234. — ' Yendo los poniendo 
poco a poco, los que estin gastan 6 . los que entran, que es coiho 
hechar un jarro de buen vino en ouba de vinagre, que lo convierte 
luego en vinagre.’ 

3 Oorrespondance de Philippe II., ii. 1234. 
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his confidential advisers, it may bo supposed that 
his intercourse with his council during the year was 
not like to be amicable. Moreover, he had kept 
himself, for the most part, at a distance from the seat 
of government. During the military operations in 
Holland, his head-quarters had been at Amsterdam, 
Here, as the year drew to its close, he had become as 
unpopular as in Brussels. The time-serving and un- 
patriotic burghers, who, at the beginning of the spring, 
set up his bust in their bouses, now broke his images 
and tore his portraits from their walls, for it was 
evident that the power of his name was gone, both 
with prince and people. Yet, certainly, those fierce 
demonstrations which hod formerly surrounded his 
person with such an atmosphere of terror had not 
slackened or become less frequent than hitherto. He 
continued to prove that he could be barbarous, both 
on a grand and on a minute scale. Even as in pre- 
ceding years, he could ordain wholesale massacres with 
a breath, and superintend in person the execution of 
individuals. This was illustrated, among other in- 
stances, by the cruel fate of Uitenhoove.^ That un- 
fortunate nobleman, who bad been taken prisoner in 
the course of the summer, was accused of having been 
engaged in the capture of Brill, and wn.s, therefore, 
condemned by the Duke to be roasted to death before 
a slow fire. He was accordingly fastened by a chain, 
a few feet in length, to a stake, around which the 
fagots were lighted. Here ho was kept in a slow 
torture for a long time, insulted by the gibc.s of the 
laughing Spaniards who surrounded him — until the 
executioner and his nssistnnt.s, more huroano than 
their superior, dispatched the victim with their spears 
— a mitigation of punishment which was ill received 
by Alva.2 The Governor had, however, no rc.'ison to 
remain longer in Am.sterdam. Haarlem had fallen ’■ 
Alkmaar was relieved ; and Ixjyden — de.stined in it** 
second siege to furnish so signal a chapter to the hi-stort' 

‘ Brnntit, HIsU (Icr Ilet. In do KcUcrl.. <1.1.. P. v.. r-m. 
vJil. 4:t3. ^ Urntidl. HooM. uti mi'- 
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of the war — was beleaguered,^ it was true, but, because 
linown to be imperfectly supplied, was to be reduced 
by blockade rather than by active operations. Don 
JBVancis Valdez was accordingly left in command of 
the siege,2 which, however, after no memorable occur- 
rences, was raised, as will soon be related. 

The Duke had contracted in Amsterdam an enormous 
amount of debt, both public and private. He accord- 
ingly, early in November, caused a proclamation to be 
made throughout the city by sound of trumpet, that 
all persons having demands upon him were to present 
their claims, in person, upon a specified day.^ During 
the night preceding the day so appointed, the Duke 
and his train very noiselessly took their departure,- 
without notice or beat of drum.^ By this masterly 
generalship, his unhappy creditors were foiled upon 
the very eve of their anticipated triumph ; the heavy 
accounts which had been contracted on the faith of 
the lUng and the Governor, remained for the most 
part unpaid, and many opulent and respectable families 
were reduced to beggary.® Such was the consequence 
of the unlimited confidence which they had reposed 
in the honour of their t]inant. 

On the 17th of November, Don Luis de Requesens 
y Cuniga, Grand Commander of Saint Jago, the 
appointed successor of Alva, arrived in Brussels, where 
he was received with great rejoicings. The Duke, on 
the same day, wrote to the King, ‘ kissing his feet ’ 
for thus relieving him of his functions. There was, 
of course, a profuse interchange of courtesy between 
the departing and the newly-arrived Governors. Alva 
was willing to remain a little while, to assist his suc- 

* Bor, vi. 472. 

’ Ibid. Hoofd. viii. 330. * Hoofd, vili. 329. 330. 

^ Ibid. — Compare Correspondance Charles IX. and Mondoucet ; 
Com. Koy. de I’Hist., iv. 340, sqq. — ‘ Et craiRnant.’ says the envoy, 
‘ toutes sortes de personnes it qu'il est den argent qne se tenir ainsi 
reserrS ne soit ung commencement pour pen h pen se partlr tout en 
ung coup sans dire adieu, manquant son credit en .A.nvers etailleurs 
comme ilz voient qn’ii faict. Ce que je ne puis croyre qu’il veuille 
faire et que avec la disgrace des affaires publicques, qu’il laisse 
en mauvais cstat, il veuille ainsi engager son particulier. Nou-s 
verrons.’ etc., etc. ^ Hootd, viii. 329, 330. 
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ccssor \rith his advice, but preferred that tlie Grand 
Commander should immediately assume the reins of 
oflice. To this Requesens, after much respectful 
reluctance, at length consented. On the 2lHh of 
November he accordingly took the oaths, at Bmsscis, 
ns Lieutenant-Governor and Captain-General, in 
presence of the Duke of Acrschot, Baron Bcrlajnnont, 
the President of the Council, and other functionaries.* 
On the 18th of December the Duke of Alva departed 
from the provinces for evor.2 With his further c.ireer 
this history has no concern, and it is not desirable to 
enlarge upon the personal biography of one whose 
name certainly never excites pleasing emotions. Ho 
had kept his bed for the greater part, of the time during 
the last few weeks of his government — partly on 
account of his gout, parth* to avoid being seen in his 
humiliation, but 'mainly, it was said, to escaiw the 
pressing demands of his creditors.^ Ho expres,«cd a 
fear of travelling homeward through Prance, on tho 
groilnd that ho might very probably receive a shot out 
of a window as ho went by. Ho complained pathoti* 
cally that, after all Iris labours, he had not ‘gained 
the approbation of tho Iving,’ while ho had incurred 
‘ the malevolence and universal hatred of every indi- 
vidual in the country.’ Jlondoucot, to whom he made 
tho observation, was of the same opinion, and infonusd 
his master that tho Duke had ‘ engoudered such an 
extraordinary hatred in the hearts of all persons in 
tho land, that thoj’ would have fireworks in honour of 
his departure if thej’ dared.’'* 


* Bor. vi. 474. noofd. vlll. 331. Corresp. do riiUipre It. 
ii. 12S3. ieS4. 

- ConrcspondaTire do Bhitinpo II., ii. 1201. 

5 ‘ II n toujoiirs p.arde lo lift, soit qn'il a tea poat.'rs. on turn 

qu'il no sc veuillc monstrer nn mondc pbnr inani-ais fucce-' (!» “ 

a f 115 il inifsa Ic lyct ?an« encore* iw*cr outro, plu* 4 co qv.'- ^ 

voois do cr.sinte des Imrortnnltei et uemandemm.'' d’areeot 
11 v^t Ion iirrss{.’ — Corresp. Cli.arles TX. and Jfoiuiooci’f- Cow- 
Boy. dc I’lliot,, iv. 340. aan- „ „ , . 

• Corresp. do CliarU's I.V. et JtondouceU Com. l-.oy. d« I Ifn.-. 
Iv. 340. sqn. — The Dutcc used neatly the iarnniace vrhlfh tl’M"' 
at a little l.iter enocli. «a* plneinR In the mouth of another ,y 

• There is no creature loves me, 

Aiui. if 1 die. no sou! uill pity n?e ,’ — Kinj III 


ran* 
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On liis journey from the Netherlands, ho is said to 
have boasted that ho had caused eighteen thousand 
sis hundred inhabitants of the pro\unces to bo executed 
during the period of his government^ The number of 
those vho had perished by battle, siege, starvation, 
and massacre, defied computation. The Duke vas 
veil received by his royal master, and remained in 
favour until a nev adventure of Don Frederic brought 
father and son into disgrace. Having deceived and 
abandoned a maid of honour, he suddenly espoused 
his cousin, in order to avoid that reparation by mar- 
riage vhich vas demanded for his offence. ^ In con- 
sequence, both the Duke and Don Frederic vere 
imprisoned and banished, nor vos Alva released till 
a general of experience vas required for the conquest 
of Portugal. 2 Thither, as it were with fetters on his 
legs, ho vent. After ha^^ng accomplished the military 
enterprise entrusted to him, he fell into a lingering 
fever, at the termination of vhich he vas so much 
reduced that ho vas only kept alive by milk, vhich 
he drank from a voman’s breast.* Such vas the 
gentle second childhood of the man vho had almost 
literally been drinking blood for seventy years. He 
died on the 12th of December, 1582.® 

Tlie Duke’s military fame was unquestionable vhen. 
he came to the provinces, and both in stricken fields 
and in long campaigns, he shoved hov thoroughly it 
had been deserved ; yet ho left the Netherlands a 
baffied man. 

As a commander, therefore, he gained, upon the- 
vhole, no additional laurels during his long adminis- 
tration of the Netherlands. As a financier, he ex- 
hibited a vonderful ignorance of the first principles 
of political economy. 

As an administrator of the civil and judicial affairs 

' Bor, vl. 474. Hootd, viii. 332. Eeidanl, 1. i. 10. Apologie- 
d’Orange, 88. 

2 Vie du Due d’Albe, ii. Hoofd, 332. 

’ Vie du Due d’Albe. Hoofd, ubi sup. 

* Von Baumer, Gesch. Europas, Hi. 170. 

* Vie du Duo d’Albe. Hoofd, ubi sup. 
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of the country, he at once reduced its institutions to 
a frightful simplicity. He strode ndth gigantic steps 
over haughty statutes and popular constitutions ; 
crushing alike the magnates who claimed a bench of 
monarchs for their jury, and the ignoble artisans who 
could appeal only to the laws of their land. Prom 
the pompous and theatrical scaffolds of Egmont and 
Horn, to the nineteen halters prepared by Master 
Karl, to hang up the chief bakers and brewers of 
Brussels on their own thresholds — from the beheading 
of the twenty nobles on the Horse-market, in the 
opening of the Governor’s career, to the roasting alive 
of Uitenhoove at its close — from the block on which 
fell the honoured head of Antony Straalcn, to the 
; obscure chair in which the ancient gentlewoman of 
~ Amsterdam suffered death for an act of vicarious 
mercy — from one year’s end to another’s — from the 
most signal to the most squalid scenes of sacrifice, the 
eye and hand of the great master directed, withotit 
weariness, the task imposed by the sovereign. 

With all the bloodshed at Mons, and Nnnrdcn, and 
Mechlin, and by the Council of Tumults, daily, for si.v 
years long, still crjnng from the ground, ho taxed 
himself with a misplaced and foolish tenderness to 
the people. He assured the King that when Alicmnar 
should bo taken, he would not spare a ‘ living soul 
among its whole population ’ ; and, ns his parting advice, 
he recommended that every city in the Ncthcrlariih 
should be burned to the ground, except a few which 
could be occupied permanently by the rojuil troop';,* 
On the whole, so finished a picture of a perfect .and 
absolute tyranny has rarely been presented to mankind 
by history, as in Alva’s administration of the Nether- 
lands. 

The tens of thousands in those miserable provinces 
who fell victims to the gallows, the sword, the stake, 
the living grave, or to living banishment, have never 
been counted ; for those statistics of barbarity are 
often effaced from human record. Enough, however, 

’ Correspondanco do Philippe 11., II. 1170. 
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is known, and enough has been recited in the preceding 
pages. No mode in which human beings have ever 
caused their fellow creatures to suffer, was omitted 
from daily practice. Men, women, and children, old 
and young, nobles and paupers, opulent burghers, 
hospital patients, lunatics, dead bodies, all were indis- 
criminately made to furnish food for the scaffold and 
the stake. 1 Men were tortured, beheaded, hanged .by 
the neck and by the legs, burned before slow fires, 
pinched to death uith red-hot tongs, broken upon the 
wheel, starved, and flayed alive. Their skins, stripped 
from the living body, were stretched upon drums, to be 
beaten in the march of their brethren to the gallows.* 
The bodies of many who had died a natural death 
were exhumed, and their festering remains hanged 
upon the gibbet, on pretext that they had died without 
receiving the sacrament, but in reality that their 
property might become the legitimate prey of the 
treasury.® Marriages of long standing were dissolved 
by order of government, that rich heiresses might be 
married against their will to foreigners whom they 
abhorred.^ Women and children were executed for 
the crime of assisting their fugitive husbands and 
parents with a penny in their utmost need, and even 
for consoling, them with a letter in their exile.® Such 
was the regular course of affairs as administered by 
the Blood-Council. The additional barbarities com- 
mitted amid the sack and ruin of those blazing and 
starving cities, are almost beyond belief ; unborn 
infants were tom from the living bodies of their 
mothers ; women and children were violated by 
thousands ; and whole populations burned and haeked 
to pieces by soldiers in every mode which cruelty, in 

^ ‘ Plonderen, roven en ruiten, verjagen en verwoeston, 

in ’t vangen en spannen, in ’t bannen, verdrijven en goederen confls- 
queren, ja in ’t branden en blanken, hangen, koppen, hacken, 
raeybraken met afgrijselijke torraenten pijnlgen en verraoorden 
de onderaaten, so wel edele als onedele, arme als riike, jonk als 
oad, wedau'en en weesen, niannen, vrouwen en maegden.’ — Send- 
brief in lorme von Supplicatie, etc., in Bor, vi. 467. 

^ Sendbrief, etc., Bor, vi. 467. . 

« Ibid. ‘ Ibid. * Ibid. 
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its wanton ingenuity, could devise. ^ Such was the ad- 
ministration, of which Vargas affirmed, at its close, 
that too much mercy, ‘ nimia miscricordia,' had been 
its ruin.' 

The character of the Duke of Alva, so far as the 
Netherlands are concerned, seems almost like a cari- 
cature. As a creation of fiction, it would seem gro- 
tesque : yet even that hardy, historical scepticism, 
which delights in reversing the judgement of centuries, 
and in re-establishing reputations long since degraded 
to the dust, must find it difficult to alter this man’s 
position. No historical decision is final ; an appeal to 
a more remote posterity, founded upon more accurate 
evidence, is always valid ; but when tlie verdict has 
been pronounced upon facts which are iindi-sputed, 
^ and upon testimony from the criminal’s lips, there is 
little chance of a reversal of the sentence.^ It is an 
affectation of philosophical candour to extenuate vices 
which arc not only avowed, but claimed as virtues. 


NOTE 

As specimens of the songs made by the people while 
Alva was making their laws, the axithor ventures 

‘ Sendbrief, etc., Bor, vi, 4C7. - Stetrren. Iv. 86. 

* The time Is past when It could bo said that the cruelty of Alva, 
or the enormities of his administration, have been exapKernted by 
party violence. Human invention is incapable of oufstripplnp the 
truth upon this subject. To attempt tlie defence of citlier the man 
or his measures at tlie present day is to ronvict oneself of an amount 
of ipnorance or of blpotry apalnst whlcli history and arpument are 
alike powerless. Tlic puhlic.atlon of the Duke's letters In the 
correspondence of Sinianras and in the tlic Besanfon pape^. 
topether with tlmt compact mass of liorror. lonp before tlie wor d 
under the title of ' .Sententien van Alva,* In which a portion only 
of tlic sentences of death and banishment pronounred by him diinnP 
his relpn, have been copied from the oniclal rerorus— these in 
themselves would beasnillrient losfification of all the cliarpes ever 
broiipht by the most hitter contempor.ary of Holland or J'lander*. 
If the investipator should remain secptlc.al, however, let him 
examine the ‘ Jlcpistre des Condamnf-s el llannh A ("nii'e dr s 
Troubles des Pays Jlas ’, In three, topether «ith the Itecords of tt" 
‘ Conseil des Troubles,’ In forty-three (olio volumes, Iti the llopi 
Archives at Brussels. After pnlnp thronph oil the.se chronidf* 
of InUiulty. the most determiued historic doubter will prohabiy 
throw up the case. 
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‘ T? vleisschen arm, daer Rhy op bctroude. 

TJ vleisschen arm bcsch^vyckt u nu ; 

U vleisschen arm die u hups houde, 

U vleisschen arm, ■(VTckt van n schoon." 

Ernst MUnch, Nicderlandsches Museum, 1. 125, 120. 


TRANSLATION. 

‘ The Pope and Papists are shlvcrim; and shakinc : 

The Pope and Papists are at their wits’ ends : 

The Pope and Papists ut God’s right hand arc quaking ; — 
Pope and Papists, find absolution now, my Iriends. 

‘ The sword is drawn now, God’s wakened vengeance lower* : 
The sword Is drawn now, the ApoKilypse unrolled : 

The sword is drawn now, God’s sword and wrath are ours ; 
The sword is drawn now which Apostle John foretold. 

‘ The innocent blood which ye’ve caused to flow like water ; 

The innocent blood which your wicked hands hath stained ; 
The innocent blood cries out for blood and slaughter ; — 

Tliat innocent blood which, like dragons fell, ye drained. 

' Your fleshly arm is withering and shrinking — 

Your fleshly arm which ye trusted flcrcc and hold ; 

Your fleshly arm and the house it built are sinking ; 

Your fleshly arm now is marrowlcss and cold ’. 

The bitter blasphemy of the following is but a faint 
expression of the hatred which the t 3 Tanny of ,f\lva 
bad excited in the popular heart. It is called the 
Ghent Paternoster (Gcntsch Vaderonze), and is ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Alva. 

GENTSen VADER0N7,E. 

• Hclsche duvcl, die tot Brussel syt, 

Uwen nacra ende faem sy vcrmalcdyt, 

IJ ryck vergae sender respyt, 

Want hecit geduyrt to langcn tyd. 

Uwen willcn sal nict gewerden, 

Noch in hcmcl noch op erden : 

Ghy bcnccmpt ons huyden one dapcllc'c broot. 

Wyll ende knyderen hebben ’t groofe noot : 

Ghy cn vergeeft niemant syn srlwll. 

Want ghy met haet code nyt syt vcrvult : 

Ghy cn laet nlcm.ant ongetempteert. 

Alic dese landcn ghy nerturbeert. 

O hcmclschcn voder, nip In den hemel .'yt, 

Jlackt ons desen lippclipn duvcl quyi. 

Met synen biocdlgcn. vntsrbcn rnet. 

Dor hy mcedo Imndclt allc quart. 

Iln Bjm spaciis schrychvoik nllcg.scr, 

’T wrick leeft of sy dcs dnvrl* wacr. Amen ! 

Van %lotcn, Ncdcrl.nnd<chp Grschlrdrangfn, I. S33, 
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‘ IT vleisschen arm, daer ghy op bctroude, 

U vleisschen arm beschwyckt n nu ; 

U vleisschen arm die u hups houde, 

U vleisschen arm. ^vyckt van n schoon.' 

Ernst Mttnch, Kicderlandschcs Museum, I. 125, 12fl, 
TEAKSLATIOJT. 

' The Pope and Papists are shiverinc and shakinc ; 

The Pope and Papists are at their wits' ends ; 

The Pope and Papists at God's right hand are (making 
Pope and Papists, And absolution now, ray friemls. 

* The sword is drawn now, God’s wakened vengeance IO(rcr» ; 
The sword is drawn now, the Apocalypse unrolled ; 

The sword is drawn now, God’s sword and wrath are ours ; 

The sword Is drawn now which Apostle John foretold. 

' The innocent blood which ye’ve caused to flow like water ; 

The innocent blood which your wicked hands bath stained ; 
The innocent blood cries out for blood and slaughter ; — 

That innocent blood which, like dragons fell, ye drained. 

' Your fleshly arm is withering and shrinking — 

Your fleshly arm which ye trusted fierce and hold ; 

Your fleshly arm and the house it built arc sinking ; 

Your fleshly arm now is marrowless and cold 

The bitter blasphemy of the following is but a faint 
expression of the hatred which the tjTanny of Alva 
had excited in the popular heart. It is called the 
Ghent Paternoster (Gcntsch Vaderonze), and is ad- 
dressed to the Dulto of Alva. 

GENTSCH VADEUOYZE. 

* Helsche duvci. die tot Brussel syt, 

Uwen nacm ende facra sy vcrmalcdyt, 

Xl ryck vergae sondcr respyt. 

Want heeft geduyrt tc langcn tyd. 

XJwcn willcn sal nict gewerden, 

Koch in hcrocl noch op erden ; 

Gliy bcnccmpt ons Imydcn on* dngcilex: broot, 

WylT ende knyderen hebhen 't groole noot ; 

Ghy cn vcrgeclt nleinant syn sctiuU, 

Want ghy met hnct ende nyt syt vorvult : 

Ghy cn Inct niemant ongetompteert. 

Allc dcse Inndcn ghy nerturbeert. 

O liemelsclicn vader, die In den licmcl syt, 

Jfaekt ons dcsen hclschen duvel qiiyt. 

Sfet synen hlocdigen. vnischrn raet. 

Ecr liy mcedo Imndelt alle (juaet. 

3h) syn spams schryclivolk alleg.acr, 

’T weick leeft of sy dcs duvris waer. Aiiwn I 

Van VIoten. Nedcrlnndschr Ocsrltirdmiig> n, I. 553- 
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CHAPTER I 

ProTiou'< avroer of Rcqucson* — Diilip’s pns^lon for 'IM.'vn—Ap* 
parent nnd real purposes of covernment — UnlviT<'.'iI lit-ire 
for peace — CorrespoDdence of leadinp roj-ali.«f.‘i niUi Oranf* 
— Bankruptcy of the exchequer at Alva’s departure — Kx> 
pensive nature of the war — ^rretcnco of mildnc«s on the rart 
of the Commander — His private views — Distress of Mna- 
drapon at Middelburjj — Crippled condition of Jloiland— 
OranROs secret negotiations with France — St. Aldecond''J 
views in captivity — Kvpcdltion to relieve Middeihiirg— 
Counter-preparations of Orange — Defeat of the exi’cdiiiea 
— Capitulation of Mondragon — Finns of Orange nnd Ms 
brotliers — An army under Count Ixsiils rro'sea the llhine— 
Measures taken by Kcquesens — Mann-uvres of Avila and el 
Louis — The two armies in face at Mook — Battle of Mee’N- 
heatli — Overthrow nnd death of Count Louis — Tli'' pinnte'a 
battle — Character of Louis of Nas'au — rainfu! unccrteif." 
ns to his fate — Periodical mutinies of the Spanish trocij < 
characterized — Mutiny after the battle of Mook — Anterrp 
attacked and oecupied — Insolent nnd oppressive eondiicl of 
the mutineers — Offers of Hequesens refustd — Mutiny in l! ■ 
cit.adel — Ksploits of Salvaticna — Temis of ecmf-osltler— ■ 
Soldiers’ feast on tlic mere — Successfui expeJlUon of Adm.n! 
Boisot- 

Thk horrors of Alva’s administration had canyod men 
•to look bark with fondness upon the milder and moD' 
vacillating hTannt* of the Rnchrs'? Margaret. From 
the same cause the advent of the Grand Command t 
was hailed with pleasure ‘ and with a marnettfary 
gleam of hope. At any rate, it wtts a relief that 

> Bor. vil. 477. 

496 
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return by the King, while Vargns, who had accom- 
panied the Governor, was peremptorily forbidden to 
appear ■vvdthin five leagues of the court. ^ The more 
discerning, however, perceived much affectation in 
this apparent displeasure. Saint Goard, the keen 
observer of Philip’s moods and measures, UTotc to his 
sovereign that he had narrowly observed the counte- 
nances of both Philip and Alva ; that he had informed 
himself as thoroughly as possible with regard to the 
course of policy intended ; that ho had arrived at the 
conclusion that the ro 5 'nl chagrin was but dissimula- 
tion, intended to dispose the Nethcrlanders to thoughts 
of an impossible peace, and that he considered the 
present merely a breathing time, in which still more 
active preparations might be made for crashing the 
rebellion. 2 It was now evident to the world that tlic 
X'ovolt had reached a stage in which it could bo ter- 
minated only by absolute conquest or concession. 

To conquer the people of the provinces, cxccjjt by 
extermination, seemed difficult — to judge by the seven 
years of execution, sieges, and campaigns, which had 
now passed without a definite result. It was, there- 
fore, thought expedient to employ concc-ssion. TJi-' 
new Governor accordingly, in case the Nethcrlanders 
would abandon every' object for which they had bcou 
so heroically contending, was empowered to concedo. 
a pardon. It wa.s' e.vprcssly' enjoined upon him, how- 
ever, that no conciliatory measures should be adopted 
in which the King’s absolute sujxremacy, and the 
total prohibition of every form of worship but the 
Roman Catholic, wore not n.'yjumcd n.s a basis.^ Now, 
ns the people had been contending at least ten year.* 
long for constitutional rights against prerogative', ana 
at least seven for liberty of conscience against papl-t^’. 
it was easy to foretell bow much effect any negoti't* 
tions thus commenced wore likely to produce. 

Yet, no doubt, in the Netlierlnnds there was a mo ! 


’ Iwtter of Snlnt Go.inl to Charles IX., <th of Arrii. I 
Archive.'', etc.. Jv. 3fiJ. - tO'il. 

» Letter of J'hlllp IL to Tlcqiif!<ens. snUi March, 
tpotulancc <lc Guillaume ic Tacit,, 111. 305. 


.'.ri. 
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earnest longing for peace. The Catholic portion of the 
population were desirous of a reconciliation with their 
brethren of the new religion. The universal vengeance 
which had descended upon heresy had not struck the 
heretics only. It was difficult to find a fireside, Pro- 
testant or Catholic, which had not been made deso- 
late by execution, banishment, or confiscation. The 
common people and the grand seigniors were alffie 
weary of the war. Not only Aerschot and Viglius, 
but Noircarmes and Borlaymont, were desirous that 
peace should be at last compassed upon liberal terms, 
and the Prince of Orange fully and unconditionally 
pardoned. 1 Even the Spanish commanders had 
become disgusted with the monotonous butchery 
which had stained their swoi'ds. Julian Romero, the 
fierce and unscrupulous soldier upon whose head 
rested the guilt of the Naarden massacre, addressed 
several letters to William of Orange, full of courtesy 
and good wishes for a speedy termination of the war, 
and for an entire reconciliation of the Prince with the 
sovereign. 2 Noircarmes also opened a correspon- 
dence -ivith the great leader of the revolt, and offered 
to do all in his power to restore peace and prosperity 
to the country. The Prince answered the courtesy of 
the Spaniard -with equal, but barren, courtesy ; for it 
was obvious that no definite result could be derived 
from such informal negotiations. To Noircarmes he 
responded in terms of gentle but grave rebuke,^ ex- 
pressing deep regret that a Netherland noble of such 
eminence, with so many others of rank and authority, 
should so long have supported the King in his tyranny. 
He, however, expressed his satisfaction that their eyes, 
however late, had opened to the enormous iniquity 
W’hich had been practised in the country, and he 
accepted the offers of friendship as frankly as they had 
been made. Not long afterwards, the Prince furnished 

' Letter of Requesens to Philip U. Gachard, Correspondance 
de Philippe 11., ii. 1293. 

’ Gachard, Corrcspondance de Guillaume le Tacit\ iii, 81-87. 

® See the correspondence in Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., 
iv. 301, 302. 
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his correspondent Avith a proof of bis sincerity, by 
forwarding to him Iavo letters Avhich had been inter- 
cepted,^ from certain agents of government to Alva, 
in which Noircarmes and others, who had so long sup- 
ported the King against their own countrj’, were 
spoken of in terms of menace and distrust. The Prince 
accordingly warned his new correspondent that, in 
spite of all the proofs of uncompromising loyalty which 
he had exhibited, he was yet moving upon a dark and 
slippery pathway, and might even, like Egmont and 
Horn, find the scaffold ns the end and the reward of hi'! 
career. So profound was tliat abyss of dissimulation 
which constituted the royal policy towards the Nether- 
lands, that the most unscrupulous partisans of govern- 
ment could only sec doubt and danger with regard to 
their future destiny, and were sometimes only saved 
by an opportune death from disgrace and the hang- 
man's hands. 

Such, then, were the sentiments of many eminent 
personages, even among the most devoted loyalists. 
AH longed for peace ; many even definitely c.vfjcctcd 
it, upon the arrival of the Grand Commander. More- 
over, that functionary discovered, at liis first glance 
into the disorderly state of the exchequer, that at 
least a short respite was desirable before proccclin:: 
Avith the interminable measures of hostility against 
the rebellion. If any man had been CA'cr disposed to 
give Alva credit for administrative ability, such 
delusion must have vanished at the spectacle of con- 
fusion and bankruptcy aaIucIi presented itself at the 
termination of his government. II c resolutely dcolinwl 
to give bis successor any information AvhntcAvr as U> 
his financial position.- So far from funnelling a 
detailed statement, such as might naturally Ix' ex- 
pected upon so momentous an occ.ision. he informC'd 
the Grand Commander that even n sketch was entirely 
out of the question, and Avould require more time and 

' Gncli.Ard, Corrrspondnnce do Oulllaiime k T«eii.. lii. P*. et r’';- 
* LcltCT ot Ileouc’^cns to PhlUp II., iu (lAfhunt. 
dc rhllii.i>e lU li. 
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Inbour than ho could then afTord.' Ifo took hia depar- 
ture. nccordingh', leaving Requesena in profound 
ignorance na to Ida past, accounts ; an ignorance in 
vluch it is probable that, the, Duke himself shared to 
the fullest extent. His enemies stoutly maintained 
that, however loosely his accounts had been kept, ho 
bad been very careful to make no mistakes against 
himself, and that ho had retired full of wealth, if not 
of honour, from his long and terrible ndmini.strntion." 
His own letters, on the contrary, accused the King of 
ingratitude, in permitting an old soldier to ruin him- 
self, not only in health, but in fortrme, for want of 
proper recompense during an arduous administra- 
tion.^ At any rate it is verj’ certain that the rebellion 
bad already been an expensive matter to the Crown. 
The army in the Kclherlnnd.s numbered more than 
fiixty-two thousand men, eight thousand being Span- 
iards, the rest Walloons and German.s. Eorly million.s 
of dollars had already been sunk,* and it seemed prob- 
able that it would require ncjtrly the whole annual 
produce of the American mines to sustain the war. 
The transatlantic gold and silver, disinterred from the 
depths where they had bc(.>n buried for ages, were 
employed, not to expand the current of a iicalthy, 
life-giving commerce, but to be melted into blood. 
The sweat and the torture.s of the King’s ])agnn sub- 
jects in the primeval forests of the New World, were 
made subsidiarj- to the extermination of his Nether- 
land people, and the de.struction of an ancient civiliza- 
tion. To this end had Columbus discovered a hemi- 
sphere for Castile and Aragon, and the new Indic.s 
revealed their hidden treasures ? 

Forty millions of duc.ats had been spent. Six and 
a half millions of arrearages® were due to the army, 
while its current exjienscs were six hundred thousand 

' Letter of llcauescns to PIiUlp II.. In Gachnrd. CorrMpondnnee 
do Philippe II.. li. 1285. Iloofd, viii. 331. 

» Letter of Rcfiucsens. Corresipondance de Philippe JI., it 1288. 

* Reteren, v. 103. 

‘ Letter of Ilcquescns to Philip II. Corrcspondance de Phl- 
Uppe IL, it 1294. 
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a montli .1 The militarv expenses alone of the Ivethcr- 
lands •were accordinglv more than seven millions of 
dollars yearly, and the mines of the Xew World pro- 
duced, during the half ccntmy of Philip's reign, sa 
annual average of only eleven," Against this cca- 
stantly increasing deficit, there was not a stiver in 
the exchequer, nor the means of raising one.^ Ho 
tenth penny had been long virtually extinct, and w/.s 
soon to be formally abolished. * Confiscation h'.t! 
ceased to afford a permanent revenue, and the estate^ 
obstinately refused to grant a dollar. Such was the 
condition to which the unrelenting tyranny and the 
financial experiments of Alva had reduced the country. 

It was therefore obvious to Ecquesens that it would 
be useful at the moment to bold out hopes of pardon 
and reconciliation. He saw. what he had not at first 
comprehended, and what few bigoted supjjorters of 
absolutism in any age have ever comprehended, tb.a: 
national enthusiasm, when profound and generrd, 
makes a rebellion more cxj>ensive to the de,spot than to 
the insurgents. ‘ Before my arriv.ah* avroto the Grand 
Commanclcr to his sovereign, ‘ I did not understand 
how the rebels could maintain such considcraWe 
fieets, while your majesty could not support a singV 
one. It appears, liow-cver, th.at men who are fichtinir 
for their lives, their firesides, tlicir projwrty. .and thrir 
fahe relisrion. for their owu cause, in short, arc con- 
tented to receive rations only, without rcecitring paty* 
Tire moral which the new Governor drew frf'm !ii' 
correct diagno«is of the prevailing disorder wr.'^. not 
that this national enthusiasm should l)^ 
but that it should be deceived. He drc<^ivcd no on' 
but himself, however. He een=ured Xoircarrn'-s and 
Romero for their intermeddling, hut hehi out_ hop^-- 
03 a general pacification.* He repudi-ated tin- idea '>{ 
any reconciliation between the Kiim nnd the rrmre of 


' I.ettpr ct r.eQt;r.'-rJ so Phtij* It, tVrr< 
n.. ji. 

- nutrl'otJt. K.«'a5 »cr tv Nf-avt’!- } 

* LrStff ct Jxao- ’f i’.' 

• Ccrrv'icr.'irncv d'' I't.Stirr’' it-, li- 3£^i. 
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Onmpc, but propo^t'd nt the 5nnic time n ‘ipttleinent 
of the revolt.' He Imd not yet horned tlmt the revolt 
.Trid Willinm of Omnpe were one. Allhoiiph the 
Prince liini?clf lind repeatedly offered to withdraw 
for ever from the countr3-, if his absence would expedite 
n settlement sntisf.actorj’ to the provinces,* there was 
not a patriot in the Netherlands who could contem- 
plate his departure without dc.spair. Moreover, they 
all knew better than did Requc.sens, th(> ine,vitabic 
re.sult of the pacific measure.s which had been daily 
foreshadowed. 

The appointment of the Grand Commander was in 
truth a desperate attein]>t to deceive the Nethcrlandcrs. 
He apj^roved distinctly and heartily of Alva’a policy,^ 
but wrote to the King that it wa-s desirable to amuse 
the people with the idea of another and milder scheme. 
Ho affected to believe, and ]>erhaps really did believe, 
that the nation would acccj)t the de.sf ruction of all 
their institutions, provided that penitent heretics were 
allowed to be reconciled to the Mother Church, and 
ob-stinatc ones permitted to go into perpetual exile, 
taking with them a small portion of their worldly 
goods. For being willing to make this last and 
almost incredible concession, he begged pardon 
sincerely of the King. If censurable, he ought not, 
he thought, to be severely blamed, for his loyalty was 
knou-n. The world was aware how often he had 
risked his life for his Majesty, and how gladly and how 
many more times he was ready to risk it in future. 
In his opinion, religion had, after all, but very’ little 
to do with the troubles, and so he confidentially in- 
formed his sovereign. Eginont and Horn had died 
Catholics, the people did not rise to assist the Prince’s 
invasion in IfiGS, and the new religion was onty a lever 
by which a few artful demagogues had attempted to 
overthrow the Iving’s authority. ■* 

' Corrcspondance dc PWIippo IT., li. 1203. 

■ Corrcspondance do (Jnillnumc Ic Tncit., 391-400. 

> Letter of Ilcnucscns. Corrcspondance do I’lilllppo II., 11. 1201 
A ml parccer fia tcnldo inucli.a rar.on,’ etc., etc. 

» Letter of Itequeaens. Corrcspondance do rhilippc II., 11. 1293, 
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Such vic'ws as these revealed the measures of the 
new Governor’s capacity. Tlio people had really 
refused to rise in 16G8, not because they were without 
sjTnpathy for Orange, but because they were para- 
lysed by'^ their fear of Alva. Since those days, how- 
ever, the new religion had incrca.sed and multiplicci 
everywhere, in the blood which had reigned upon it. 
It w’as difficult now to find a Catholic in Holland and 
Zeland, who was not a government ngent.^ Yet the 
Grand Commander persuaded himself tliat religion had 
- little or nothing to do with the state of the Nctherland.s, 
Nothing more was necessary, he thought, or affected to 
think, in order to restore tranquillity, than once more 
to spread the net of a general amnesty. 

The Duke of Alva know l>ettcr. That functionnrj’ 
with whom, before his departure from the provinces, 
Requesens had been commanded to confer, distinctly 
stated his opinion that there was no use talking about 
pardon. Brutally, but candidly, he maintained that 
there was nothing to be done but to continue the 
process of extermination. It was necc.'ssary, ho saici, 
to reduce the country to a dead level of unresisting 
misery, before an act of oblivion could be securely laid 
douTi as tjio foundation of a new and permanent order 
of society.^ He had already given his advice to hi.s 
Majesty, that every town in the country should be 
burned to the ground, except those which could lx; 
permanently occupied by the royal troops. The King, 
however, in hLs access of clemency at the appointment 
of a new administration, instrocted the Grand Com- 
mander not to resort to this viatsurr. it shmtU 

become slricll;/ ntccssnry.^ Such were tiie opfroxite 
opinions of the old and new Governors with n'gerd to 
the pardon. The learned VigHus sided with Alva, 
nkhougli manifestly against his will. ‘It i« both th^ 
Duke's opinion and my own,’ wrote (be Command^?. 

' that Viglius does not dare to express hi.M real opinein, 

' l,<'ttcr of Prints- of OmiiKc, -Stti St'jttcnitirr. 15T1, In Or<.'''r> v, 
Prinst.. .Arrhlvt-j. v. 7.1. 

• rom-siomiance dr PliiUjutr II., li. irOS. 
s liiid., il. 
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and that he is secretly desirous of an arrangement 
■with the rebels’! With a good deal of inconsistency, 
the Governor was offended, not only -with those who 
opposed his plans, but -with those who favoured them. 
He was angry -with Viglius, who, at least nominally, 
disapproved of the pardon, and with .Noircarmes, 
Aerschot, and others, who manifested a -wish for a 
pacification. Of the chief characteristic ascribed to 
the people by Julius Caesar, namely, that they forgot 
neither favours nor injuries, the second half only, in 
the Grand Commander’s opinion, had been retained. 
Not only did they never forget injuries, but their 
memory, said he, was so good that they recollected 
many which they had never received. ^ 

On the whole, however, in the embarrassed condi- 
tion of affairs, and while waiting for further supplies, 
the Commander was secretly disposed to try the effect 
of a pardon. The object was to deceive the people 
and to gain time ; for there was no intention of con- 
ceding liberty of conscience, of withdrawing foreign 
troops, or of assembling the states-general. It was, 
how'ever, not possible to apply these hypocritical 
measures of concihation immediately. The war was 
in full career and could not be arrested even in that 
wintry season. The patriots held Mondragon closely 
besieged in Mddelburg,^ the last point in the Isle of 
Walcheren which held for the King. There was a 
considerable treasine in money and merchandise shut 
up in that city ; and, moreover, so deserving and dis- 
tinguished an officer as Mondragon could not be aban- 
doned to his fate. At the same time, famine was 
pressing him sorely, and, by the end of the year, 
garrison and to\vnspeople had nothing but rats, mice, 
dogs, cats, and such repulsive substitutes for food, to 
support life withal.* It was necessary to take imme- 
diate measures to relieve the place. 

' Correspondance de Philippe n., ii. 1293. 

2 Ibid., ii. 1291, and p. 443, note. 

* Bor, vii. 479. Meteren, v. 88. 

■* Letter of De la Klunder in Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., 
iv. 307, 308. 
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On tlie other hand, the situation of the patriots was 
not very encouraging. Their superiority on the sea 
was unquestionable, for the Hollanders and Zelnndors 
were the best sailors in the world, and they asked of 
their country no payment for their blood but thanb. 
The land forces, however, were usually mercenaries, 
who were apt to mutiny at the commencement of an 
action if, as was too often the case, their wages could 
not be paid. Holland was entirely cut in twain by 
the loss of Haarlem and the leaguer of Leyden, no 
communication between the dissevered portions being 
possible, except with difficulty and danger.* The 
estates, although they had done much for the cause, 
and were prepared to do much more, were too apt to 
\vranglo about economical details. They irritated the 
Prince of Orange by huckstering about subsidies to a 
degree which he could hardly brook.** He had strong 
hopes from France. Louis of Nassau had held secret 
interviews mth the Duko of Alcngon and the Diilcc of 
Anjou, now King of Poland, at Blamont,** Alctifon 
bad assured him secretly, affectionately, and warmly, 
that he would bo ns sincere a friend to the cause, as 
were his two royal brothers. Tlic Count had even 
received one hundred thousand Ii\Te3 in band, ns an 
earnest of the favourable intentions of Fr.ancc,* and 
was now busily engaged, at the instance of the Prince, 
in levying an army in Germany for the relief of lA'yden 
and the rest of Holland, while William, on bis part 
was omitting nothing, whether by representations to 
the estates or by secret foreign missions and eojre- 
spondence, to further the cause of the .suffering 
country.® 

At the same time, the Prince dreaded the effect of 
the promised pardon. He had rca.son to be distnistfiii 
of the general temper of the nation when a man like 


* Bor, vlf. -<78. , ,, , , , 

= Bor. vli. KluU, Hift. HnlJ. .stfiat.srr^.. \1., IIo<.M»t. 

^'^'"(frocn V? I’rins't,, Iv. 203-278. Be Tfioo. t. \!l.. ti v. vil., 2 
BooW, Is. 343, :i4<. 

' Archives ct Corrr«iionaa!wc. Iv, 2-1, 

S Bor. vili, 470, 4'?, 490. Hoofj. Ix. S?4. 344. 
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' l!nr. vli. <«1, -ISP. AtoiilVDi i-l Cerfi tpondniirc, Iv. P37. 
* Corrtst.oail.ftnre Uc 11.. il. t-l.'/. 

» IWd. * IJor, vil. <SP. 
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able ear, and, peradventure, permit our return to tlic 
countrj'. ^ 

The most pressing matter, upon tbc Grand Com- 
mander’s arrival, vas obviously to relieve tbc city of 
Middelburg. Jlon^agon, after so staunch a defence, 
would soon be obliged to capitulate, unless he should 
promptly receive suppbes. Requesens, accordingly, 
collected seventy-five ships at Bergen-op-Zoom, which 
were placed no ninaUy under the command of Admiral 
de Glimes, but in reality under that of Julian Romero. 
Another fleet of thirty vessels Irnd been assembled 
at. Antwerp imder Sancho d’ Avila. Both, amply 
freighted with provisions, wore dc.stined to make their 
way to Middelburg by the two different pns^tngcs of 
the Hondo and the Eastern Schcld.^ On the other 
hand, the Prince of Orange had repaired to Flushinc 
to superintend the operations of Admiral Boi.sot, who 
already, in obedience to his orders, had got a power- 
ful squadron in readiness at that place. Late in 
January, 1674, D’Avila arrived in the neighlwurhood 
of Flushing, where ho awaited the arrival of Rotncro’.i 
fleet. United, the two commanders were to make a 
determined attempt to reinforce the starving city of 
Jliddelburg.2 At the same time, Governor Rcqiicscu’i 
made his appearance in penson at Bergen-op-Zoom to 
expedite tho departure of the stronger fleet,* but it 
was not the intention of the Prince of Orange to allow 
this expedition to save the city. Tlio Sp.inish 
general.s, however valiant, ivere to Icam that their 
genius was not amphibious, and (hat tho Beggars of 
tho Sea were .still invincible on their own cloincnt, 
oven if tbeir brethren on the land ocwsionallv 
quailed. 

Admiral Boi.sot's fleet had already moved up the 
Scheld and taken a position nearly opjwsite to Bergen- 
ap'Zooni." On the 20th of .Tnnunrr the prince of 


‘ See the letter of S.alnfo AWecoJute, In CVirr‘'»ivinit.'ine 
Oullliiumc le Tndt., 111. "S, ct iietj. 

" V.or, vil. 47P. lIooW. lx. :135. Meterm. v. Sn 
s Bor, Itoofd. iiW sup. 

‘ MeutJow. xl. "25. Bor, Meterrn. uW sup. ’ Bor, mu 
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Orange, embarking from Zicrick Zee, came to make 
them n visit before the impending action. His gallc 3 ', 
conspicuous for its elegant decorations, was exposed 
for some time to the artillcrj* of the fort, but provi- 
dentially escaped unharmed. Ho assembled all the 
officers of his armada, and, in brief but eloquent 
language, reminded them how nccessaiy it was to 
the salvation of the whole country that they should 
prevent the city of Middelburg — the key to the whole 
of Zeland, already upon the point of falling into the 
hands of the patriots — from being now UTcstcd from 
their grasp. On the sea, at least, the Hollanders and 
Zelandcrs were at home. The officers and men, with 
one accord, rent the air •with their cheers. They 
swore that they would shed ever^* drop of blood in 
their veins but they would sustain the Prince and 
the country ; and they solcmnh' vowed not only to 
serve, if necessarj', unthout wages, but to sacrifice 
all that they possessed in the world rather than abandon 
the cause of their fatherland.^ Having by his presence 
and his language aroused their valour to so high a 
pitch of enthusiasm, the Prince departed for Delft, 
to make arrangements to drive the Spaniards from 
the siege of Leyden. - 

On the 29 th of January, the fleet of Romero sailed 
from Bergen, disposed in three divisions, each number- 
ing twenty-five vessels of different sizes. As the 
Grand Commander stood on the dyke of Schakcrloo 
to -witness the departure, a general salute was fired by 
the fleet in his honour, but -with most unfortunate 
augury. This discharge, by some accident, set fire 
to the magazines of one of the ships, which blew up 
with a terrible explosion, every soul on board perish- 
ing. The expedition, nevertheless, continued its waj'. 

1 Letter ol De la Klundcr In Archives dc la Mnison d'Orange, 
iv.’ 307. — ■ Tenement encouragea les Boldats que tons d’unc mOme 
voix respondirent qu’ils fitoient prets d’assistcr ft son Exc. jusques 
ft la demiftre gouttc de leur sang, et que plus tot que d’abnndonner 
la cause, aymeroiont mieulx de servir un an sans recevoir maille, 
voire ft enenanger tout ce qu’ils ont en ce monde.’ 

* Archives de la Maison d’Orange, iv. 247, et seq. 
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Opposite Romerswacl, the fleet of Boisot aw-aited 
them, dra\yn up in battle army.' As an indication 
of the spirit which animated tiiis hardy race, it may 
be mentioned that Schot, captain of the flag-ship, had 
been left on sliore, dying of a pestilential fever. 
Admiral Boisot had appointed a Flushinger, Klaaf 
IClaafzoon, in his place. Just before the action, how- 
ever, Schot, * scarcely able to blow a feather from his 
mouth,’ staggered on board his ship, and claimed ‘the 
command.- There was no disputing a precedency 
which he had risen from his death-bed to vindicate. 
There w’as, however, a short discussion, ns the enemy’s 
fleet approached, between these rival captains regard- 
ing the manner in which the Spaniards should he 
received. lUaafzoon was of opinion that mo.<!t of the 
men should go below till after the enemy's first dis- 
charge. Schot insisted that all should remain on 
deck, ready to grapple with the Spanish fleet, and to 
hoard them without the least delay. The sentiment 
of Schot prevailed, and all hands stood on deck, ready 
w'ith boarding-pikes and grappling-irons.^ 

The first division of Romero came nearer,^ and 
delivered its first broadside, when Schot and Kla-af- 
zoon both fell mortally wounded. Admiral Boi.'iot 
lost an eye,* and many oflicers and sailors in the other 
vessels Avero killed or wounded. This was, however, 
the first and last of the cannonading. An mp.ny of 
Romero’s a^cssoIs a-s could bo graj^jflod AA-ith in the 
narroAA- estuary found themselves locked in clo':o 
embrace Avith their enemies. A murderous handJo- 
hand conflict succeeded. Battle-axe, boar<ling-pike, 
pistol, and dagger were the weapons. Evorj' man 
AA'ho yielded himself a prisoner Avns instantly sfahbxl 
and tossed into the sea by the remorseless Zelanders. 
Fighting only to kill, and not to plunder, they did 
not oven stop to take the gold chains Avhioh many 


' lloofd. ix. 330. nor, A-il. 470. ^tenttow. xl. 325- Mftff'n. 

' ix. 330. — ' 7.00 Jma't nl< hy ren v<-icr Viindfa '^3! 

blaar.cn kan quain met noeh unB<'ui-*en lielnapr «--«!^r ' “"V 
» UooW, ubl Slip. • iiof. iH. 4,9. 
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Spaniards -wore on their necks. It had, however, been 
obvious from the beginning that the Spanish fleet 
were not likely to achieve that triumph over the 
patriots which was necessary before they could relieve 
Middelburg. The battle continued a little longer ; 
but after fifteen ships had been token and tw'elve 
hundred royalists slain, the remainder of the enemy’s 
fleet retreated into Bergen.^ Romero himself, whose 
ship had grounded, sprang out of a portdiole and 
swam ashore, followed by such of his men as were able 
to imitate him. He landed at the very feet of the 
Grand Commander, who, wet and cold, had been 
standing all day upon the dj'ko of Schakerloo, in the 
midst of a pouring rain, only to witness the total 
defeat of his armada at last.^ ‘ I told your excellency,’ 
said Romero, coolly, as he climbed, all dripping, on 
the bank, ‘ that I was a land-fighter, and not a sailor. 
If you were to give me the command of a hundred 
fleets, I believe that none of them would fare better 
than this has done.’^ The Governor and his dis- 
comfited, but philosophical lieutenant, then returned 
to Bergen, and thence to Brussels, acknowledging that 
the city of iliddelburg must fall, while Sancho d’ Avila, 
hearing of the disaster which had befallen his country- 
men, fcought his fleet, with the greatest expedition, 
back to Antwerp. Thus the gallant Mondragon was 
abandoned to his fate.^ 

That fate could no longer be protracted. The city 
of Middelburg had reached and passed the starvation 
point. Still Jlondragon was determined not to yield 
at discretion, although very willing to capitulate. 
The Prince of Orange, after the victory of Bergen, 
was desirous of an unconditional surrender, believing 
it to be his right, and knowing that he could not be 
supposed capable of practising upon Middelburg the 

' SIcteren, v. 89. Hoofd, ix. 336. Bor, vil. 479. Mendoza, 
xi. 226, 227. 

- Cabrera, x. 780. Hoofd, Meteren, nbi sup. 

“ ‘ Vide Bxcellencia bicn sabia que yo no era raarinero sino 
infante, no me entregue mas armadas, porque si ciento me diesse 
es de temer qne iaa pierda todas.' — Mendoza, xi. 227. 

* Bor, vii. 479, 480. Meteren, v. 89. Hoofd. lx. 338. 
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vengeance vliicb had been -nreaked on Knardcn. 
Zutphen, and Haarlem. Mondragon, however, swore 
that he would set fire to the city in twenty places, and 
perish with every soldier and burgher in the flames 
together, rather than abandon himself to the enemy’s 
mercy. ^ The Prince knew that the brave Spaniard 
was entirely capable of excenting his threat He 
granted honourable conditions, which, on the ISth 
February, were drawn up in five articles, and sitmed.- 
It was agreed that Mondragon and his troops ^louW 
leave the place, with their arms, ammunition, and all 
their personal property. The citizens who remained 
were to lake oath of fidelity to the Prince, as .stadt- 
holder for his Majesty, and were to paj' besides a 
subsidy of three hundred thousand florins. Mon- 
dragon was, furthermore, to procure tlie discharge 
of Sainte Aldegondc, and four other prisoners of rank, 
or, failing in tho attempt, was to return within two 
months, and constitute himself prisoner of war. Tho 
Catholic priests were to take away from tlio city none 
of their property but their clothes.^ In accordance 
with this capitulation, Mondragon, and those ^vho 
wished to accompany him, left the city on the 2lst of 
February, and were conveyed to tho Flemish shore 
at Ncuz. It will be seen in the sequel that the 
Governor neither granted him tho release of the five 
prisoners, nor pennitted him to return, according to 
his parole. A few days afterwards tho IVinoc .entered 
the city, reorganized tho magistracy, received the 
allegiance of the inhabitants, restored the ancient 
constitution, and liberally remitted two-thirds of the 
sum in which they had been mulcted.* 

Tlie Spaniards had tints been succccssfullvdrivcn from 
the Isle, of Wnlchercn, leaving tlio Holianders and 
Zelandcm masters of the sea-coast. Since the fliree 


' MontJracon nnfwoorde, <lat hv cn de tyn'-n d'' ftait to: 
twin.,, hrnndf rmiden (iititf tx.xi Id r**r''a 

uifval ; 



‘ 150T. vil. *st. 
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of Alltmaar had been raised, however, the enemy 
had remained within the territory of Holland. Lej^den 
was closely invested, the eountry in a desperate con- 
dition, and all communication between its different 
cities nearly suspended.^ It was comparatively easy 
for the Prince of Orange to equip and man his fleets. 
The genius and habits of the people made them at 
home upon the water, and inspired them with a feeling 
of superiority to their adversaries. It was not so 
upon land. Strong to resist, patient to suflter, the 
Hollanders, although terrible in defence, had not the 
necessary discipline or experience to meet the veteran 
legions of Spain, with confidence, in the open field. 
To raise the siege of Leyden, the main reliance of the 
Prince was upon Count Louis, who was again in Ger- 
many. In the latter days of Alva’s administration 
William had vTitten to his brothers, urging them 
speedily to arrange the details of a campaign, of which 
he forwarded them a sketch. 2 As soon as a sufficient 
force had been levied in Germany, an attempt was to 
be made upon Maestricht. If that failed, Louis was 
to cross the Meuse, in the neighbourhood of Stochem, 
make his way towards the Prince’s own city of Ger- 
truidenberg, and thence make a junction -with his 
brother in the neighbourhood of DeKt. They were 
then to take up a position together between Haarlem 
and Leyden. In that case it seemed probable that 
the Spaniards would find themselves obliged to fight 
at a great disadvantage, or to abandon the country. 

‘ In short,’ said the Prince, ‘ if this enterprise be 
arranged with due diligence and discretion, I hold it 
as the only certain means for putting a speedy end 
to the war, and for driving these devils of Spaniards 
out of the country, before the Ddke of Alva has time 
to raise another army to support them.’^ 

In pursuance of this plan, Louis had been actively 
engaged all the carher part of the winter in le^’ying 
troops' and raising, supplies. He had been assisted 

^ Bor., vii. 478. 

2 Archives de la JIaison d’Orange, iv. 246, 247, seq. ■ = IWd- 
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by the French princes with considerable sums of 
money, as an earnest of what he was in future to 
expect from that source. He had made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to effect tlie capture of Requesens, on 
his way to take the government of the Netherlands. 
He had then passed to the frontier of IVanco, where 
he had held his important interview with Catharine 
de Medici and the Duke of Anjou, then on the point 
of departure to ascend the throne of Poland. Ho had 
received liberal presents, and still more liberal pro- 
mises. Anjou had assured him that he would go r\3 
far as any of the German prinecs in rendering active 
and sincere assistance to the Protestant cairso in the 
Netherlands. The Due d’AIcn^on — soon, in his 
brother’s absence, to succeed to the c}iieftain.«hip of 
the new alliance between the ‘ politiquca ’ and the 
Huguenots — had also pressed liis hand, whispering 
in hijs ear, as he did so, that the government of Franw 
now belonged to him, ns it had recently done to 
Anjou, .and that the Prince might reckon upon his 
friendship with entire security. * 

These fine words, which co.st nothing when whii- 
pered in secret, were not destined to fructify into a 
very rich harvest, for the mutual jcnlou.By of France 
and England, lest cither should acquire n.scendnncy 
in the Nethcrland.?, made both governments prodig.il 
of promises, while the common fear entertained hv 
tliem of the power of Spain rendered both lanruicl. 
insmeore, and mischievous allies. Count John, how- 
ever, was indefatigable in arranging the finances of 
the proposed expedition, and in levying contributt >n' 
among his numerous rolativc,s ami allii^i in Germany, 
while I.^ui3 had profited by the occasion of Anjou’-- 
passage into Poland, to acquire for hims<-lf two tiem. 
sand German and French cavalry, who 'had ser\ayl to 
e.scort that Prince, ^ and who, Iwing now Umown out 
of employment, were glatl to have a job ofien-d tliem 
by n general who wn.s tliought to l>e in fund.*!, .\noiher 


> tetter of Count X-oult to rrinre of .trrhSir* f'r, 

iv. 2T8-SIS1. ’ IlooM. ts. .Mf.e.lasft, jrl. ral, 
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tciViTirtl^ Mr.C'trirht. AH tii»» ItroUi'.'rr- of tl)'’ 

!*rinin' ncconjjvinicd thi's lit'.io nriny, Duki- 

Chri^lopkor, fon of tlir I'.ifo'or 

Bofon.' ‘lie end «'f liio month tlio nrmy foneluMi tho 
r.iuJ onfrmjjw'd ^vitldn {o\ir milr > of Mio-ttrielit. 
on tiio ojfjrfisii/. j idf, of tl,t> river.* 'J'iio ynrri'on, i-oni. 
mnnti'rti l>y Montt'-dooea, wa-? wo.-'.k, Inii tho ninv,- of 
warlike nreparntioto* in ('it-rmnny iind jiroe'-dc'i lh<’ 
r.rrivnl o! Count lynn*:. Bequewn';. tin 

pr.svity of the occro-ion, hod orders for nn itn- 

mctlinte levy of eifriit th^u'^and ctivrlrv in Gi-rmnny, 
witli n proportionat'* miinlx.'r of infftiitrv. At tlm 
“atnv time In.' had dirociod Don Ut-rnnrdino do Mendor.a, 
with Fomc conipnjiie.'*. of cavnlry, then ttntvotied in 
r.reda, to throw hinw-U without, delay into Maw.tricht, 
Don Sancho tl’Avil.a wrv; entniM'd with the general 
rnro of rcf5i.«tintt tho ha.=;tilf oxjMviition. 'J'imf to'tior;.! 
hr-d forthwith collected nil the trooj>a which could h*' 
(•pared from every town when- they were r-tntioned, 
had .«ln‘n^thcno<l the citie.'^ of Antwerp, Ghent. Xim- 
wefren, ajid \’alenciennei, when' then' were k.nown 
to be many .'OCR-t ndherent« of Oranpe ; and with the 
remainder of his forcc-s had pul hinwelf in motion, to 
oppo.'ic the entrance of Ixmis into Dr.ahant, and his 
junction with hi.s brother in Holland. Hracc.amonte 
had been dispatched to l/;yden, in order instantly to 
draw off the forces which were Ixi-sieging the city. 
Tims I>oui.s had already cfleetcd romething of iiin 
portance by the verj’ news of his apjironch.* 

Meantime the ITincc of Orange liad rai.scd sis 

’ Mctcrcn, v. CO. — Compare Ror, vil. 4SC; Mcmloon, xl. 2S1. 

• Ror. v)i. 4SC, 400. 

‘ Ror, vll. 490. Mcndor.s, xt. 231, 233. Arclilves ct Corre- 
spondnnee, tv. 327. 

* Mcndowi. xl. 232, 233. Hoofd, Ir. 344. Ror, vll. 4S9-460. 
itctcrcn. V. 00. 
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thousand infantry, u-hosc rendezvous was the Isle of 
BonimeL He was disappointed at the paucity of the 
troops wliich Louis lind been able to collect,' but he 
sent messengers immediateh- to him, with h statement 
of his own condition, and with directions to join him 
in the Isle of Bommel. as soon as ^Inestricht should 
be reduced. It was, however, not in the destiny of 
Louis to reduce Mnestricht. His expedition had Wn 
marked m'th disaster from the beginning. A dark 
and threatening prophecy had, even before if.’? eeni- 
mcncement, enuTapped Loins, his brethren, and hi^ 
little army, in n funeral pall. iMoro than a thousand 
of his men had deserted before ho rcaelu'd the Ulctisc. 
When he encamped, opposite Macstricht, he found th.e 
river neither frozen nor open, the ice ohstructing the 
navigation, hut being too wimk for the weight of an 
nrmy.^ ^Vlnle he was thus delayed and embarr.i.sij'si, 
Mendoza arrived in the city with reinforcements. It 
seemed already ncecss.ary for Ixiuis to abandon lu's 
hopes of Maestricht, hut’ he was at least desirous of 
crossing the river in that neighlionrhood. in ortler to 
effect ids junction with the Prince at the eariu'-’t 
possible moment. While the stream was .ctill en- 
cumliered udth ice, however, the enemy removal all 
the boats. On the 3rd of March, .Avil.a arrived vith 
a largo body of troops at Mnestricht, anil on the Ihth 
Mendoza crossed the river in the nicht, giving the 
patriots so severe an cticaniistTifa, that seven hundnsl 
were killed, at the cxjHume of only seven of hi * own 
party. Har/isscd. hut not disjiirifod by tluvt* tii-'- 
asters, Louis broke up his ramp on the 2lst, and te« 1. 
a position farther down the river, at Fauqtiemnnt .and 
Cuipcn, castles in the Duchy of Limburg. fXn the 
3rd of April, Brncc.ainontc arrivt'tl at Mae-.’!rifht, v.ith 
twenty-five comp.anies of Spaniard.s .and thrre of 
cavaliy-. while on the same day Afondragon rewls'sj th-^ 
scene of action with his .rixtecn companii^s of vrter.wi* - 
It was now obvious to T,oub> not only tfiat In- 


i Per. v!i. 4 ?a. Mfnstcy.'i. si. 
i ^!^nde^A, si, 23!. 23S. 257, Ilis'W. ft. 2J5. 
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not trtko Mno^fricht, hut timt hi« {'vi-ntuni junction 
M'itli his hrothor wn*: nt lcn.'U tlonhtful, t'vcry stihlicr 
who couki {WRsihly Ik* nptiml jiccming in motion to 
opjwso his nrotrn-s‘5. Ho wn.''. to ho ?-uiv, not yet 
onttmmlHTtHl, Init the emnny wns inrrm'iinit, nml !))■' 
own forep ditnini'^hinf! tinily. Moreover, t!u' .Sprminnis 
were iticlily disoinlinwl rvnil experiencetj injop' : 
while his own soldiers wem merccnnrie't, nirendy 
clnrnorotis nnd insulKindirmfo.t On the 8th of April 
ho nynin shifted his enepinpinent, nnd took his conrr'e 
ftlnnc tlie ripht honk of the Meti'^e, !w>tween tiint river 
nnd the Hliine, in (he direction of A’iinweeen.’ Aviln 
promptly decidwl to follow him. titH^n tlu- optyidie 
Ijnnks of the Meuse, inlendinR to throw himself l>e- 
to'tH.'n IjOuis nnd the Prince of Ornnpe, nnd hy n rnpid 
jnnrch to pivo th(' Ctount hnttle. hdori' he cottld join 
his brother. On the 8th of .April, nt r.nrly tinwii, 
Ixsttis hnd left the neiphlKturhood of Mnestrieht,’ 
nnd on the Ltth he cncnm{K‘<f nt the viltnep of .^^onk, 
on the .Meusp, nenr the contincs of Cleves,* S-ndint; 
nut hi.s scouts, ho learn<‘<I. to his vo.xntion, that, the 
enemy had outmarehetl hitn, nnd were now within 
c.annon-shot.. On Iho HUh. .\vila hnd cnnstnicteti a 
bridge of boats, over which he had effected the pas-ag,, 
of the Mouse with liis whole army,® so ihnL on tlie 
Count’s nrriva! at >fook, he fountf the enemv faeing 
him, on (he same, side of the river, nnd directly in iiis 
path.® It was, therefore, obvious that, in this narrow 
space between the Waal nnd the .Mouse, where they 
wore now nil a.s,senibled, Ixuiis must nchievc n victory 
unaided, or abandon his expedition, nnd knv(' the 
Hollanders to dcsj>air. He wns distressed nt the 
position in which he found himself, for he hnd lio}>cd 
to reduce Mncslrichl, nnd to join his brother in Hol- 
land. Together, they could, nt !ca.st. have expelled 
the Spaniards from tfint territory, in which case it was 
probable that a largo part of the pojuilation in tho 

> Mctcren, v. SO, 01. 

* Bor, vii. 400. » Jffitidom, xl. 238. 

‘ -Mendor-a, xi. 230. Bor, vll. 400. » Ibid., xl. 238, 230. 

« Ibid., vl. 239. Bor, vil. 400. Uootd, ix. 347. 
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different provinces trould Love risen. According to 
present aspects, the destiny of the country, for some 
time to come, was liirely to hang upon the issue of a 
battle which he had not planned, and for which he 
was not fully prepared. Still he was not the man 
to be disheartened, nor had he ever possessed the 
courage to refuse a battle when offered. Upon this 
occasion, it would bo diiBcult to retreat without dis- 
aster and disgrace, but it was equally dilHcull to 
achieve a victory. Thrust, as he was, 'like a wedge 
into the very heart of a hostile countiy, he was oblic^ 
to force his way through, or to remain in his enemy’s 
power. Moreover, and worst of nil, his troops werv' 
in a state of mutiny for their wages.* While he 
talked to them of honour, they howled to him for 
money. It was the custom of these mercenaries to 
mutiny on the eve of battle — of the Spaniards, after 
it had been fought. By the one course, a victory w.a“ 
often lost which might have been nebieved ; by the 
other, when won, it was rendered fruitless. 

Avila bad chosen his place of battle with grc.at 
skill. On the right bank of the Meuse, upon a narrow 
plain which spread from the river to a ch.nin of hillt 
within cannon-shot on the north, lay the little village 
of Mook.2 The Spanish general knew that his ad- 
versary had the superiority in cavalry, and that 
within this compressed space it would not Iw 
possible to derive much advantage from the circum- 
Et.ance. 

On the 14th, both armies were drami up in b.attlt' 
array at c-arlicst dawn.^ Louis haring .sfiTng{heri»-»l 
his position by a deep trench, which extendwi from 
Mook, where bo had stationed ten companies of in 
fantry, which thus rested on the rillago and the river. 
Rest* came the bulk of his infantry. disf) 0 «cd in n 
single square. On their right teas his cavalry, arranged 
in four squadrons, as well iw the narrow limits of tiv* 

> M'tetcn, V. Ot. 

’ .'.rentlorn. si. ”S0. m-ntlrosHe. vlli. 1 12, HI. 

> .Menrtotn. si. 2<t. llor. vll. i9l. 
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field would allow. A small portion of them, for want 
of space, were stationed on the hiU sideA 

Opposite,' the forces of Don Sancho were drawn up 
in somewhat similar fashion. Twenty-five companies 
of Spaniards were disposed in four bodies of pikemen 
and musketeers ; their right resting on the river. 
On their left was the cavalry, disposed by Mendoza 
in the form of a half-moon — the horns garnished by 
two small bodies of sharpshooters. In the front ranks 
of the cavalry were the mounted carabineers of 
Schenok ; behind were the Spanish lancers. The 
village of Mook lay between the two armies. ^ 

The skirmishing began at early dawn, with an 
attack upon the trench, and continued some hours, 
without bringing on a general engagement; Towards 
ten o’clock. Count Louis became impatient. All the 
trumpets of the patriots now rang out a challenge to 
their adversaries, ^ and the Spaniards were just return- 
ing the defiance, and preparing a general onset, when 
the Seigneur de Hierges and Baron Chevreaux arrived 
on the field. They brought with them a reinforce- 
ment of more than a thousand men, and the intelli- 
gence that Valdez was on his way with nearly five 
thousand more.^ As he might be expected on the 
following morning, a short deliberation was held as 
to the expediency of deferring the action. Count 
Louis was at the head of six thousand foot and two 
thousand cavalry. Avila mustered only four thousand 
infantry and not quite a thousand horse.® This 
inferiority would be changed on the morrow into an 
overwhelming superiority. Meantime, it was well to ' 
remember the punishment endured by Aremberg at 
Heiliger Lee, for not waiting till Meghem’s arrival. 
This prudent counsel was, however, very generally 
scouted, and by none more loudly than by Hierges 

1 Mendoza, xi. 239, 240. BentivogUo, viii. 142, 143. Bor,' 
vii. 491, 492. 

- Mendoza, BentivogUo, Bor, ubi sup. Hoofd, ix. 347, 348. 

2 Mendoza, xi. 241. 

* Mendoza, ubi sup. Hoofd, ix. 343. 

^ Mendoza, xi. 240. BentivogUo, viii. 141. 
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and Clievreaux, who had brought the intelligence. 
It was thought that at this juncture nothing could bo 
more indiscreet than discretion. They had a wary 
and audacious general to deal with. \Sl»ile they were 
waiting for their reinforcements, he was quite capable 
of giving them the slip. He might thus effect the 
passage of the stream and that union with his brother 
which had been thus far so successfully prevented. 
This reasoning prevailed, ^ and the skirmishing at tlio 
trench was renewed with redoubled vigour, an addi- 
tional force being sent against it. After a short and 
fierce struggle it was carried, and the Spaniards rushed 
into the village, but were soon dislodged bj* a larger 
detachment of infantry, which Count I^ouis sent to 
the rescue.^ The battle now became general at thi-s 
point. 

Nearly all the patriot infantry were employed to 
defend the postj nearly all the Spanish infantry were 
ordered to attack it. The Spaniards, drojiping on 
their knees, according to custom, said a Patcmo.stcr 
and an Avo JIaria, and then nished, in mn-ss, to the 
attack. After a short but sharp contlict, the trench 
was again carried, and the patriots comjdelely routed. 
Upon this. Count Louis charged u-ith all hfe cavalry 
upon the enemy’s hor.se, which had hitherto remained 
motionless. With the first shock the mounted nrtpte- 
busiers of Schcnck, constituting the vanguartl, wen* 
broken, and fled in all directions. So great wius their 
panic, as Louis drove them before him, that they never 
stopped till they had smim or been drowned in the 
river, the survivors carrvdng the now.s to Grave and to 
other cities that the royalists had been completely 
routed. This was, however, ver^’ far from the truth. 
The patriot cavulry, mostly carabineers, wheeled after 
the first discharge, and retired to reload their niet'c.i, 
bnt before they were ready for another attnek, the 
Spanish lances and the German l)Irtck troojs'ni, wJio 
had ail remained firm, set upon them with gn'at spirit. 
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157-11 THE BA'rTLE AND DEFEAT 

A fierce, bloody, nnd confueccl nclion siiccccdcd, in 
ndiicl) the patriots wea' coniplctcl}' ovcrthromi. ' 

Count Louis, finding that the day was lost, and Ida 
nrnu’ out to pieces, rnlHcd around him a little hand 
of troopers, among whom were his brother, Co\int 
Henry, and Duke Christopher, and together liiey 
made a final and dcsjierate charge.^ It was tlte last 
that was ever seen of them on earth. They all went 
down together, in the midst of the fight, and \veri> 
never heard of more. The battle terminated, as 
usual in those conflicts of mutual hatred, in a horribln 
butchery, hardly any of the patriot army being left 
to tell the talc of their disaster. At Ica.st four 
thousand were killed, including those who were slain 
on the field, those who were suffocated in the marshes 
or the river, and those who were burned in the farm- 
houses where they had taken refuge.^ It was uncer- 
tain which of those various modes of death had been 
the lot of Count Louis, his brother, and his friend. 
The mystery was never solved. They had, probably, 
all died on the field; but, stripped of their clothing, 
with their faces trampled upon by the hoofs of horses, 
it was not possible to distinguish them from the less 
illustrious dead. It was the opinion of many that 
they bad been drowned in the river ; of others, that 
they had been burned.* There was a vague talc that 

> MemloKi. xl. 242-244. HooW. Is. 350. Metoren, v. 01. 

’ nooW. lx. 350. 351. Meiulow. xl. 244. XlcntivoRllo. vill. 145. 

’ BcntlvoRlio. vlli. 125. — Compare Cabrera, .x. 781-7S0; .Men- 
doza. Hoofd. ubl sup. Accordlnc to .5trndora, but forty of the 
Spanish army were killed ; accordliiK to the Dutch historians, 
about two hundred. 

* Mctcrcn. v. 01. Dor. vii. 401, 402. Hoold, Dentivoallo. ubi 
sup. The Walloon historian, occasionally cited In these paces, 
has a more sumniar}- manner of nccounllnt! for the faU- of these 
distinpuishod personapes. Accordinp to his statement, the lenders 
of the Protestant forces dined and made merry at a convent in 
the nclchbourhood upon Good Friday, five days before the battle, 
using the sacramental chalices at the banquet, and inlxing con- 
secrated wafers with their wine. As a punishment for this sacri- 
lege, the army was utterly overthrown, and the devil himself flno 
aicap tvilh the chieftains, body and soul. 

' Oires Dicu permit que cinq jonrs npre's ne restalt de Icurs 
prlncipaulx chefs ung seul vlf ; que plus cst. entre les corps morts 
plusieurs dc ecs seigneurs n'ont Ctd retrouvCs nonobslant toate 
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Louis, bleeding but not killed, had stnicglcd forth 
from the heap of corpses where ho had bcVn thro^^Ti, 
had crept to the river-side, and, while wnshinc his 
wounds, had been surprised and butchered by n party 
of rustics,! The story was not generally credited, 
but no man knew, or was destined to leamj the truth. 

A dark and fatal termination to this last enterpri'c 
of Count Louis had been anticipatccT by many. In 
that superstitious age, when emperors and prince.« 
daily investigated the future, by alchemy, by astrology, 
and by books of fate, filled with formuloj.'as gravely 
and precisely set forth ns algebraical equations 
when men of every class, from monarch to peasant, 
implicitly believed in supernatural portents and 
prophecies, it was not sinralar that a somewhat 
striking appearance, observed in the sky some weeks 
previously to the battle of Mookerheyde, should have 
inspired many persons with a shuddering sense of 
impending evil. 

Early in February five soldiers of the burgher guard 
at Utrecht, being on tlieir midnight watch, beheld in 
the sky above them the representation of a furious 
battle. The sky was extremely dark, c.vcept directly 
over their heads, where, for a space equal in extent 
to the length of the cit}', and in brc.adth to that of an 
ordinary chamber, two armies, in b.attle array, wen' 
seen advancing upon each other. The one moved 
rapidly up from the north-wc.st, with banners wavinr. 

curica?c rcchcrchc ; ft ccste muho Ton errut Uti eome.arhf'.a’.i'n! 
qiic ils cstoient wchappfs. ct Orpuis que ih i tnlrnt riiip<'rt>'< rn 
eortw et ea Ame .' — Ilcnoa) de J'r.tnrc .M.S.. It., r. is-x. 

' Franciscinarael. Ann. TuntulL IirlR.. ii(. C03. 
to till' storv without fonilrminc It- — viil. .‘'"jl 
• The conjuriny iKtoks. in ni.any fo'fo vohimr*, fontainlns: tft'' 
taWw ot wizard losarithm'!. hy widrh AnCT'tH'* of h'-aniny w,*.! 
nocuttomed to Mccr his course upon tu* sea of life, and hy tt:' aid 
of whlcli he roni'ldered hintsdf competent to twcetlnin ntt fatnn* 
evcntfi, nnd their effect upon his destiny, may still h- se^n in tt,>* 
library of Tfresden. Ko doubt the lUector eor.suited tiifi* 
most anxiously at the lime uh'-n Count I,nais and Imte t'htiC.'; ti' f 
were nwrchiiiR towards t!>e Meusw. vviUi stlU more Intensity r * 
studied their combinatio.os sehen th*' rmjeeted msrritge 
the Vrlnee ot Oransc and Char!ott>’ of Uotirhon .nrst 
to Idai. 
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spears flasliing, trumpets sounding, accompanied by 
heavy artillery and by squadrons of cavalry. The 
other came slowly forward from the south-east, as 
if from an entrenched camp, to encounter the assailants. 
There was a fierce action for a few moments, the shouts 
of the combatants, the heavy discharge of cannon, the 
rattle of musketry, the tramp of heavy-armed foot 
soldiers, the rush of cavalry, being distinctly heard. 
Tlie firmament trembled with the shock of the con- 
tending hosts, and was lurid with the rapid discharges 
of their artillery. After a short, fierce engagement, 
the north-western army were beaten back in disorder, 
but rallied again, after a breathing time, formed again 
into solid column, and again advanced. Their foes, 
arrayed, as the witnesses affirmed, in a square and 
closely-serried grove of spears and muskets, again 
awaited the attack. Once more the aerial cohorts 
closed upon each other, all the signs and sounds of a 
desperate encounter being distinctly recognized by 
the eager witnesses. The struggle seemed but short. 
The lances of the south-eastern army seemed to snap 
‘ like hemp-stalks,’ while their firm columns all wpnt 
down together in mass, beneath the onset of their 
enemies. The overthrow was complete, victors and 
vanquished had faded, the clear blue space, sur- 
rounded by black clouds, was empty, when suddenly 
its whole extent, where the conflict had so lately raged, 
was streaked with blood, flowing athwart the sky in 
broad crimson streams ; nor was it till the five witnesses 
had fully watched and pondered over these portents' 
that the vision entirely vanished.^ 

So impressed were the grave magistrates of Utrecht 
vdth the account given next day by the sentinels, that 
a formal examination of the circumstances was made, 
the deposition of each witness, under oath, duly 
recorded, 2 and a vast deal of consultation of sooth- 
sayers’ books and other auguries employed , to elucidate 

^ Bor, vii. 492. 

- Ibid. Hoofd also relates the story, premising that he could 
hardly omit doing so, since the magistrates of Utrecht considered 
the subject worthy of a formal investigation. — ix. 352. 
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the mystery. It was universally considered typical 
of the anticipated battle between Count Louis and the 
Spaniards. When, therefore, it was Imo^vn that the 
patriots, moving from the south-east, had arrived 
at Mookerheyde, and that their adversaries, crossing 
the Meuse at Grave, had advanced upon them from 
the north-west, the result of the battle was considered 
inevitable ; the phantom battle of Utrecht its infallible 
precursor. 

Vague rumours of the catastrophe had spread far 
and wide. It was soon certain that Louis had been 
defeated, but, for a long time, conflicting reports were 
in circulation as to the fate of the leaders. The Prince 
of Orange, meanwhile, passed da 3 rs of intense anxiety, 
expecting hourly to hear from his brothers, listening 
to dark rumours, which he refused to credit and could 
not contradict, and writing letters day after day, long 
after the eyes which should have read the friendly 
missives were closed.^ 

The victory of the King’s army at Mookerheyde had 
been rendered comparatively barren by the mutiny 
which broke forth the day after the battle. ^ Three 
years’ pay were due to the Spanish troops, and it was 
not surprising that upon this occasion one of those 
periodic rebellions should break forth, by which the 
royal cause was frequently so much weakened, and 
the royal governors so intolerably perplexed. Tlieso 
mutinies were of almost regular occurrence, and 
attended by as regular a series of phenomena. The 
Spanish troops, living so far from their own country, 
but surrounded by their women, and constantly in- 
creasing swarms of children, constituted a locomotive 
city of considerable population, permanently estab- 
lished on a foreign soil. It w'os a city walled in by 


* Archives et Correspondanee, iv. 372. „ . 

2 Bor, vU. 494, et seq. Mcteren, v. 01. Hoord. lx. 352-^0. 
Mendo 7 .a, xl., xii. 240, 247. Bcntivoglio, viil. 146-140. Xlio 
iccount given hy the last-mentioned historian is tiic cle.arcst and 
most elegantly-written account ol this mutiny which exists. As 
a sneciraen of a system, from wliich many important consequences 
were destined to flow at different periods, the subject demaniis 
especial attention. 
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bayonets, and stiU farther isolated from the people 
around by the impassable moat of mutual hatred. 
It -was a city obeying the articles of war, governed 
by despotic authority, and yet occasionally revealing, 
in full force, the irrepressible democratic element. 
At periods which could almost be calculated, the 
military populace were wont to rise upon the privileged 
classes, to deprive them of office and liberty, and to 
set up in their place commanders of their own election. 
A governor -in-chief, a serjeant-major, a board of 
councillors, and various other functionaries, were 
chosen by acclamation and universal suffrage. The 
Eletto, or chief officer thus appointed, was clothed 
with supreme power, but forbidden to exercise it. 
He was surrounded by councillors, who watched his 
every motion, read aU his correspondence, and assisted 
at all his conferences, while the councillors were them- 
selves narrowly watched by the commonalty. These 
movements were, however, in general, marked by the 
most exemplary order. Anarchy became a system of 
government ; rebellion enacted and enforced the 
strictest rules of discipline ; theft, drunkenness, violence 
to women, were severely punished.^ As soon as the 
mutiny broke forth, the first object was to take pos- 
session of the nearest city, . where the Eletto was 
usually estabhshed in the Town House, and the 
soldiery quartered upon the citizens. Nothing in the 
shape of food or lodgings was too good for these 
marauders. Men who had lived for years on camp 
rations — coarse knaves who had held the plough till 
compelled to handle the musket — now slept in fine 
linen; and demanded from the trembling burghers 
the daintiest viands. They ate the land b^are, like a 
swarm of locusts. ‘ Chickens and partridges,’ says 
the thrifty chronicler, of Antwerp, ‘ capons and 
pheasants, hares and rabbits, two kinds of wines ; — 
for sauces, capers and olives, citrons and oranges, spices 
and sweetmeats ; wheaten bread for their dogs, and 
even wine, to wash the feet of their horses 2 such 
1 Bentivoglio, viii. 147. 2 Sleteren. v. 103. 
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•was the entertainment demanded and obtained by the 
mutinous troops. They were very -willing both to 
enjoy the luxury of this forage, and to induce (he 
citizens, from -weariness of affording compelled hos- 
pitality, to submit to a taxation by which the military 
claims might be liquidated. 

A city thus occupied was at the mercy of a foreign 
soldiery, which had renounced all authority but that 
of self-imposed laws. The King’s officers were de- 
graded, perhaps murdered ; while those chosen to 
supply their places had only a nominal control. The 
Eletto, day by day, proclaimed from the balcony of 
the To-wn House the latest rules and regulations. If 
satisfactory, there was a clamour of applause ; if 
objectionable, they were rejected -with a tempest of 
hisses, -with discharges of musketry. The Eletto did 
not govern ; he was a dictator who could not dictate, 
but could only register decrees. If too honest, too 
firm, or too dull for bis place, he -was deprived of his 
office and sometimes of his life. Another was chosen 
in his room, often to be succeeded by a series of others, 
destined to the same fate. Such were the main cha- 
racteristics of those formidable mutinies, the result of 
the unthriftiness and dishonesty by which the soldiery 
engaged in these interminable hostilities were deprived 
of their dearly-earned wages. The expense of the war 
was bad enough at best, but when it is remembered that 
of three or four dollars sent from Spain, or contributed 
-by the pro-vinces for the support of the army, hardly 
one reached the pockets of the soldier,^ the frightful 
expenditure which took place may be imagined. It 
was not Burprmng that so much peculation should 
-engender revolt. 

The mutiny which broke out after the defeat of 
Count Louis was marked with the most pronounced 
and inflammatory of these sj-mptoms. Three years’ 
pay was duo to the Spaniards, who, having just 
achieved a signal -victory, were disposed to reap its 

’ Beqaesens to Philip. Coirespoadiincc de Pbillppo 11.. if. 1CP2, 
p. 457. 
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fruits, by fair means or by force. On receiving nothing 
but promises, in answer to their clamorous demands, 
they mutinied to a man, and crossed the Meuse to 
Grave, ^ whence, after accomplishing the usual elections, 
they took their course to Antwerp. Being in such 
strong force, they determined to strike at the capita!. 
Rumour flew before them. Champagny, brother of 
Granvelle, and royal governor of the city, wrote in 
haste to apprise Requesens of the approaching danger. 
The Grand Commander, attended only by Vitelli, 
repaired instantly to Antwerp. Champagny advised 
throwing up a breastwork with bales of merchandise, 
upon the esplanade, between tlie citadel and the 
town, 2 for it was at this point, where the connexion 
between the fortifications of the castle and those of 
the city had never been thoroughly completed,^ that 
the invasion might be expected. Requesens hesi- 
tated. He trembled at a conflict with his own soldiery. 
If successful, he could only be so by trampling upon 
the flower of his army. If defeated, what would be- 
come of the King’s authority, with rebellious troops 
triumphant in rebellious provinces ? Sorely perplexed, 
the Commander could think of no expedient. Not 
knowing what to do, he did nothing. In the mean- 
time, Champagny, who felt himself odious to the 
soldiery, retreated to the New-town, and barricaded 
himself, with a few followers, in the house of the 
Baltic merchants.^ 

On the 26th of April, the mutinous troops, in perfect 
order, marched into the city, efleoting their entrance 
precisely at the weak point where they had been 
expected. Numbering at least three thousand, they 
encamped on the esplanade, where Requesens appeared 
before them alone on horseback, and made them an 
oration. They listened with composure, but answered 
briefly and with one accord, ‘ Dineros y non palabras,’ 
•dollars not speeches. Requesens promised profusely, 
but the time was past for promises. Hard • silver 

* Mendoza, Bentivoglio, Bor, Hoofd, Meteren, ubi sup. 

’ Bor. vil. ‘104. * Bentivoglio, Bor, Meteren, et al, 

♦ ‘ Oostersfe H'lis.’ — Bor. vii. 494. Meteren. Hootd. 
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dollars xrould alone content an army which, after 
three years of bloodshed and starvation, had at last 
taken the law into their own hands. Requesens with- 
drew to consult the Broad Council of the city. He 
was without money himself, but he demanded four 
hundred thousand crowns of the city.^ This was at 
first refused, but the troops knew the strength of their 
position, for these mutinies were never repressed, and 
rarely punished. On this occasion the Commander 
was afraid to employ force, and the burghers, after 
the army had been quartered upon them for a time, 
would gladly pay a heavy ransom to bo rid of their 
odious and expensive guests. The mutineers, fore- 
seeing that the work might last a few weeks, and 
determined to proceed leisurely, took possession of 
the great square. The Eletto, with his staff of coun- 
cillors, was quartered in the Town House, while the 
soldiers distributed themselves among the houses of 
the most opulent citizens, not one escaping a billet 
who was rich enougli to receive such companj' : bishop 
or burgomaster, margrave or merchant. 2 The most 
famous kitchens were naturally the most eagerly 
sought, and sumptuous apartments, luxurious di.shcs, 
delicate wines, were daily demanded. The burghers 
dared not refuse. 2 

The six hundred Walloons, who had been previously 
quartered in the citj^. were expelled, and for many 
days the mutiny reigned paramount. Daj’ after 
day the magistracy, the heads of guilds, all the repre- 
sentatives of the citizens, were assembled in the 
Broad Council. The Governor-General insisted on 
his demand of four hundred thousand crowns, repre- 
senting, with great justice, that the mutineers would 
remain in the city until they had eaten and drunk to 
that amount, and that there would still bo the arrear- 
ages, for which the city would bo obliged to raise the 
funds. On the 9th of i\Iay. the authorities mado an 


1 Metcren. v. 02. HooM, I5or, ubi sup. 
- IJor vH.. 494, 495. HooW. Moteren. 
» Moteren. v. 92. Bor, vii. 494, 495. 
Bontivoplio, viil. 148. 


Hoofd. ix. 355. 350. 
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ofEer, which was duly communicated to the Eletto. 
That functionary stood forth on a window-sill of tho 
Town House, and addressed the soldiery. He informed 
them that the Grand Commander proposed to pay 
ten months’ arreai-s in cash, five months’ in silks and 
woollen cloths, and the balance in promises, to be 
fulfilled within a few days.^ The terms were not 
considered satisfactory, and were received with groans 
of derision. The Eletto, on the contrary, declared 
them very hbcral, and reminded the soldiers of the 
perilous condition in which they stood, guilty to a 
man of high treason, with a rope round every neck. 
It was well worth their while to accept the offer made 
them, together with the absolute pardon* for the past, 
by which it was accompanied. For himself, ho 
washed his hands of the consequences if the offer were 
rejected. The soldiers answered by deposing the 
Eletto, and choosing another in his room.^ 

Three days after, a mutiny broke out in the citadel 
— an unexampled occurrence.^ The rebels ordered 
Sancho d’ Avila, the commandant, to deliver the keys 
of the fortress. He refused to s\irrender them but 
with his life. They then contented themselves with 
compelling his lieutenant to leave the citadel, and with 
sending their Eletto to confer with the Grand Com- 
mander, as well as with the Eletto of the army. 
After accompHshing his mission, he returned, accom- 
panied by Chiappin ViteUi, as envoy of the Governor- 
General. No sooner, however, had the Eletto set 
foot on the drawbridge than he was attacked by 
Ensign Salvatierra of the Spanish garrison, who stabbed 
him to the heart and threw him into the moat. The 
ensign, who was renowned in the army for his fero- 
cious courage, and who wore embroidered upon his 
trunk hose the inscription, ‘El castigador de los 

* Bor, Meteren, Hoold, ubl sup. 

Hoofd. ix. 369. 

® ‘ Los soldados del Castillo se aiuotinaion, alteracion que jamas 
ha hecho la nacion EspaSola, hallan'dose en Castillo.’— Meudoza, 
xii. 247. ' , 
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PI;nm''ncos.'^ then nislicd iiivsn tlu'' sorjoaMt-niajor of 
tho znvjtiucors. diVpafcluKi him in iho same wazy, and 
tosawl him likow?i> into tho moat,* Tlioso jzrx'linh- 
navioa Wing sottlod, i\ szztishxctorv arrangomont \vaa 
zzegixtiatt'd befxna.'ji Vitelh ixmi (ho ndvdliona gamjojz. 
Patvion for the mat, and pajnncnt n]'oi\ tho a;vino terms 
as those offerea in tho city. \u'ro aeoept<Hl. and tho 
mutiny of tho citadel wia q'xoUed.s It wxs, howvor, 
necessary that Salvatierra should eoneeal himsoh for 
a long time, to escape Wing (on\ to pieces hy the 
iticonsod soldiery. 

Meantime, art'airs in (he city wre more diflienlt to 
adjust, Tho mutineers raised" an altar of chests and 
bales upon the pziblie siptare. azzd eelebnxtotl mass 
tinder the open sky. solemnly sw'oaring to W true to 
each other to the last,* The sivnos of rari'insing .and 
merry-making were reneutxl at the expense of the 
eitir.ens, who wem again oxposetl to nightly alarms 
from the Imisterons " mirth and eeasekxss mischief- 
making of the soldiers. Before the end of the nuxnth, 
the Broad Conneil, exhansteil hy the inonhns which 
had alllieted them so many wtx'ks. acawled to the 
demand of Reejnosons, The four Inmdusl thons^md 
crowns n-ero {nrnishetl. the Grand Cfmmumder aeeept- 
iug them as a loan, atid giving in return Wnds duly 
signeii and eouutersiguetk together with a mortgage 
upon all the royal domains.* The cit irons ree^nxasi 
the dooumonts, as a matter of form, hut they had 
handled such securities Wforo, and valued them hut 
slightly. Tho mutineers now agnaxi to settle with 
the Governor-General, on condition of receiving .all 
their wages, either in cash or cloth, togeth.ev with a 
solemn promise of j'anlon for all their nets of in<nh' 
cnlination. This plcilgc tras forsnally ivndorx'd, with 
appropriate, religions cetemonies. hy Bemieseits, in 
the enthixlmh® The p.axnnenf.< wco' nnuie directly 


' Motown. V. Pi, lUx'fi!. I\. 
Flosamfs.' 

MoiutMa. Jtetoroa, itcoM. 
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afterwards, and a great banquet was held on the same 
day, by the whole mass of the soldiery, to celebrate 
the event. The feast took place on the place of the 
Mere, and was a scene of furious revelry. The soldiers, 
more thoughtless than children, had arrayed them- 
selves in extemporaneous costumes, cut from the cloth 
which they had at last received in payment of their 
sufferings and their blood. Broadcloths, silks, satins, 
and gold-embroidered brocades, worthy of a queen’s 
wardrobe, were hung in fantastic drapery around the 
sinewy forms and bronzed faces of the soldiery, who, 
the day before, had been clothed in rags. The mirtK 
was uproarious ; and scarce was the banquet finished 
before every drum-head became a gaming-table, 
around which gathered groups eager to sacrifice in a 
moment their dearly-bought gold.^ 

The fortunate or the prudent had not yet succeeded 
in entirely plundering their companions, when the 
distant booming of carmon was heard from the river. 
Instantly, accoutred as they were in their holiday and 
fantastic costumes, the soldiers, no longer mutinous, 
were summoned from banquet and gaming table, and 
were ordered forth upon the dykes. The patriot. 
Admiral Boisot, who had so recently defeated the 
fleet of Bergen, under the eyes of the Grand Com- 
mander, had unexpectedly sailed up the Scheld, 
determined to destroy the fleet of Antwerp, which 
upon that occasion had escaped. Between the forts 
of LiUo and Callao, he met with twenty-two vessels 
under the command of Vice-Admiral Haemstede. 
After a short and sharp action, he was completely 
victorious. Fourteen of the enemy’s ships were 
burned or sunk, with all their crews, and Admiral 
Haemstede was taken prisoner. The soldiers opened 
a warm fire of musketry upon Boisot from the dyke, 
to which he responded with his cannon. The distance 
of the combatants, however, made the action imim- 
portant, and the patriots retired down the river, 
after achieving a complete victory. The Grand Com- 
* Hoofd, ix. 359, 360. 
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mander was further than ever from obtaining that 
foothold on the sea, which, as he had informed his 
sovereign, was the only means by which the Nether- 
lands could be reduced. 1 
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The invasion of Louis of Nassau had, as already 
stated, effected the raising of tho first siege of lAiyden. 
That leaguer had lasted from the 31st of October, 1573, 
to the 21st of March, 1574,2 when the soldiers were 
summoned away to defend the frontier. By an extra- 
ordinary and culpable carelessness, the citizens, 
neglecting the advice of tho Prince, had not taken 
advantage of the breathing time thus afforded them 
to victual the city and strengthen tho garrison.^ 
They seemed to reckon more confidently upon the 
success of Count Louis than ho had even done him- 
self ; for it was very probable that, in case of liis 
•defeat, tho siege would be instantly resumed. 3'his 
natural result was not long in following tho battle of 
Mookerheyde. 

» Bor, vii. 405, 400. Hoofd, lx. 350, 300. Bentivoglio, vlll, )4£'. 
Letter of the Prince of Orange, in Archives, etc., y. 11, VZ. 

^ Bor, ^ii. 602. ’ Ilii'i. 
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On the 2G(h of Mny, Vnldej; rcnppenrcd before the 
place, nt the head of eight thousand Walloons and 
Germans,' and Ix'vdcn was now destined to pass 
through a fiery ordeal. Tin’s city was one of the most 
beautiful in the Netherlands. Placed in the midst 
of broad and fruitful pastures, which had been ro- 
claimcd by the hand of industry from the bottom of 
the sea, it was fringed with smiling villages, bloom- 
ing gardens, fniitful orchards. Tlio ancient and, at 
last, decrepit Rhine, flowing languidly towards its 
sandy death-bed, had been multiplied into innu- 
merable artificial currents, by which the city was 
completely interlaced. These watery streets' were 
shaded by lime-trees, poplars, and willows, and 
crossed by one hundred and forty-five bridges, mostly 
of hammered stone. The houses were elegant, tho 
squares and streets spacious, airy, and clean, tho 
churches and public edifices imposing, while the whole 
aspect of the place suggested thrift, industry, and 
comfort. Upon an artificial elevation, in the centre 
of the city, rose a mined tower of unlcnoxra antiquity. 
By some it was considered to bo of Roman origin, 
while others preferred to regard it as a work of the 
Anglo-Saxon Hengist raised to commemorate his 
conquest of England. 2 SuiTOunded by frait- trees, 
and overgrown in the centre with oaks, it afforded, 
from its mouldering battlements, a charming prospect 
over a wide expanse of level country, with the spires 
of neighbouring cities rising in every direction, , It 
was from this commanding height, during the long 

' Bor, vii. 604. 

’ Guicciardini, Descript. HoU. et' Zelandine. Bor, vii. 602. 
Bentivoglio, viii. 161. 

‘ Putatur Engiatus Britanno 
Orbe redux poauiaao victor,’ etc., etc., 
according to the celebrated 'poem of John Van der Does, tho aceom- 
pliahed and valiant Comraandant of the city. The- tower, which 
is doubtless, a Boman one, presents; - at the present day, almost 
precisely the same appearance as that described by the contem- 
poraneous historians of the siege. ' The verses of the Commandant 
show the opinion, that the Anglo-Saxon conquerors of Britain 
■went from Holland, to have been a common one in the sixteenth 
century. 
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and terrible summer days whicb were approaching, 
that many an eye was to be strained anxiously sea- 
ward, watching if yet the ocean had begim to roll 
over the land. 

Valdez lost no time in securing himself in the pos- 
session of Maeslandsluis, Vlaardingen, and the Hague. 
Five hundred English, xmder command of Colonel 
Edward Chester, abandoned the fortress of Valken- 
burg, and_ fled towards Leyden. Refused admittance 
■ by the citizens, who now, with reason, distrusted 
them, they surrendered to Valdez, and were afterwards 
sent back to England. ^ In the course of a few days, 
Leyden was thoroughly invested, no less than sixty- 
two redoubts, some of them having remained un- 
destroyed from the previous siege, now girdling the 
city, while the besiegers already numbered nearly 
eight thousand, a force to be daily increased. On 
the other hand, there were no troops in the town, 
save a small corps of ‘ freebooters,’ and five companies 
of the burgher guard. John Van der Does, Seigneur 
of htordwyefc, a gentleman of distinguished family, 
but still more distinguished for his learning, his poetical 
genius, and his valour, had accepted the oiSce of 
military commandant. ^ 

The main reliance of the city, under God, was on 
the stout hearts of its inhabitants within the walls, 
and on the sleepless energy of William the Silent 
without. The Prince, hastening to comfort and 
encourage the citizens, although he had been justlj' 
irritated by their negligence in having omitted to 

1 Mendoza, xii. 261, who says that the lives of tlicse linRllsli 
prisoners were spared at his express soiicitatlon. He w.rs at tliat 
jnneture sent by the Grand Commander on a mission to Queen 
Eiirabeth, and obtained tliis boon of his superior ns a personal 
favour to himself. 

5 Bootd, Ix. 362. Bor, vii. 605. Guicciardini. — Jniiura 
Dousam, vimm nobllem. Toparebam Hordovicenum. titrau'is 
linpia doctlssiTnum, et poetam egreefum.' — Bcsc. Hall., cd. mi, 
238, 239, • Juan Buse. Seiior dc Nortwyck — gentll poefa en is 

lengna Xatlna.’-— Mendoza, xii. 264. ’Giovanni Douz.a povta 
nobilo dl quel tempo no componimcntl laflni e molfo nobllc ancora 
per qualitA di sanguo e per nitre prerogative di merito- — Jlcnli- 
voglio. viil. 153. 
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provide more snfficientiy against, tbc emergency white 
there bad yet been time^ now reminded (hem tliat, 
they were not about to contend for thorasclvcs alone, 
but that the fate of their country and of unborn 
generations would, in all human probability, depend 
on the issue about to be tried. Eternal glory would 
be their portion if they manifested n courage worthy 
of their race and of ttio sacred cause of religion and 
liberty. Ho implored them to hold out at Icn-st three 
months, assuring them that ho would, within that 
time, devise the means of (heir deliverance. ^ The 
citizens responded, courngcou.sl}^ and confidcntl 3 % to 
these missives, and assured the Prince of their firm 
confidence in their own fortitude and his exertions.^ 

It was now thought expedient to publish the amnesty 
which had been so long in preparation, and this time 
the trap was more liberally baited. The pardon, 
which had passed the seals upon the 8th of March, 
was formally issued by the Grand Commander on the 
6th of June.* By the terms of this document the 
King invited all his erring and repentant subjects to 
return to his arms, and to accept a full forgiveness 
for their past offences, upon the solo condition that 
they should once more throw themselves upon (ho 
bosom of the Mother Church. There were but few 
exceptions to the amnesty, a small number of indi- 
viduals, all mentioned by name, being alone excluded 
but although these terms were ample, the act was 
liable to a few stem objections. It was easier now 
for the Hollanders to go to their graves than to mas.s, 
for the contest, in its progress, had now entirely as- 
sumed the aspect of a religious war. Instead of a 
limited number of heretics in a state which, although 
constitutional, was Catholic, there was now hardly 
a Papist to be found among the natives. To accept 
the pardon then was to concede the victory, and the 

* Archives et Correspondance, v. 10. 

- Letter of Orange in Bor, vii. 505. 

® Ibid. Hoofd, lx. 303, 304. 

■* Bor, vii. 610. Sleteren, v. 93. Hoofd, lx.- 308. 

‘ The pardon is given in full by Bor, vii. 610-513. 
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Hollanders had not yet discovered that they verc 
conquered. They Tvere resolved, too, not only to be 
conquered, but annihilated, before the Roman Church 
shoidd be re-established on their soil, to the entire 
exclusion of the Reformed rrorship. They responded 
with steadfast enthusiasm to the sentiment expressed 
by the Prince of Orange, after the second siege of 
Leyden had been commenced ; ‘ As long as there is a 
living man left in the country, we will contend for our 
liberty and our religion.’ The single condition of 
the amnesiy assumed, in a phrase, what Spain had 
fruitlessly striven to establish by a hundred battles, 
and the Hollanders had not faced their enemy on 
land and sea for seven years to succumb to a phrase 
at last. 

For a moment the Prince had feared lest the pardon 
might produce some effect upon men wearied by inter- 
minable suffering, but the event proved him wrong. 
It was received with universal and absolute contempt- 
No man came forward to take advantage of its condi- 
tions, save one brewer in Utrecht, and the son of a 
refugee pedlar from Leyden. With these exception', 
the only ones recorded, Holland remained deaf to the 
rOyal voice.- The city of Leyden was equally cold 
to the messages of mercy which were especially ad- 
dressed to its population by Valdez and bis agents. 
Certain Netherlanders, belonging to the Iving’s party, 
and familiarly called ‘ Clippers,’ dispatched from the 
camp many letters to their rebellious acquaintances 
in the city. In these epistles the citizens of I^ydcn 
were urgently and even pathetically exhorted to sub- 
mission by their royal brethren, and wore implored 
‘ to take pity upon their poor old fathers, their 
daughters, and their wives.’ But the burghers of 
Leyden thought that the best pity which they could 
show to these poor old fathers, daughters, and wives, 
was to keep them from the clutches of the Spani'h 

> ■ Commo aiissl do newtre rostcl aons »otnmes tcy n-*olm df fi» 
quitter 1.1 dcITca.'e do s.i r.irolle et do nwtre tlhvrte Jti<qne< su 
•Jemier tiomme.’ — Arehives de Ja Maifon d'Or.-ince. v. 

“ T!or, vii. 5J0. 
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soldiery ; so they made no answer to the Glippers, save 
by this single hne, which they wrote on a sheet of 
paper, and forwarded, like a letter, to Valdez : 

‘ Fistula dolce canlt, volucrem cum decipit auceps.’’ 

According to the advice early given by the Prince 
of Orange, the citizens had taken an account of their 
provisions of aU kinds, including the live stock. By 
the end of June, the city was placed on a strict allow- 
ance of food, all the provisions being purchased by 
the authorities at an equitable price. Half a pound 
of meat and half a pound of bread was allotted to a 
full-grown man, and to the rest a due proportion. 
The city being strictly invested, no commvmication, 
save by carrier pigeons, and by a few swift and skilful 
messengers, called jumpers, was possible. Sorties and 
fierce combats were, however, of daily occurrence, and 
a handsome bounty was offered to any man who 
brought into the city gates the head of a Spaniard. 
The reward was paid many times, but the population 
was becoming' so excited and so apt, that the authori- 
ties felt it dangerous to permit the continuance of 
these conflicts. Lest the city, little by little, should 
lose its. few disciplined defenders, it was now pro- 
claimed, by sound of church bell, that in future no 
man should leave the gates. ^ 

,c,The Prince had his headquarters at Delft and at 
Rotterdam. Between these two cities, an important 
fortress, called Holderwaert, secured him in the control 
of the alluvial quadrangle, watered on two sides by 
the Yssel and the Meuse. On the 29th June, the 
Spaniards, feehng its, value, had made an unsuccessful 
effort to carry this fort by storm. They had been 
beaten off, with the loss, of several hundred men, the 

Jan’ Fruytiers. Corte Beschryvinghe yan der strenghe Bele- 

geiinghe en -wondebaeiUjcltB Verlossinge der stadt. Leyden met 

byvoeghing alle der Brieven die an de van der Stadt geachreven 
zijn. — Ghedruckt tot Dell., A.'D. 1577. This contemporary and 
very rare volume is much the best authority for the details of the 
memorable siege whichit describes. It was the main source of the 
■ hisjtorian Pieter Bor. Compare Meteren, v. 94. . Hoofd, x. 364. 

■ Jan Fruytiers. ■ Bor, vii. 652.. Meteren, v. Hdofd, ix. 366. 
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Princo remaining in possession of the position, from 
which alone ho could hope to relieve I/>vclcn.^ Ho 
still held in his hands tlie key with which ho could 
unlock rho ocean gates and lot'tho waters in upon the 
land, and he had long been convinced that nothing 
could save the city but to break the dykes. Leyden 
was not upon tlie sea, but he could send the sea to 
Leyden, although an army fit to encounter the besieg- 
ing foi-co under Valdez 'could not bo levied. Tiio 
battle of Mookerheyde had. for the presen t> quite 
settled the question of land relief, but it was possible 
to besiege the besiegers uith the waves of the ocean. 
The Spaniards occupied the coast from the Hag\io to 
Vlaardingon, but the dykes along the Meiiso and Ysscl 
were in jjosscssion of the Prince.^ He detonnined that 
these should be pierced, wliile, at the same time, (ho 
great sluices at Rotterdam, Schiedam, and Dclfthaven 
should be opened.^ The damage to the fields, villages, 
and growing crop would bo enormous, but ho felt that 
no other courso could rescue Leyden, and with it the 
whole of Holland, from destruction. His clear ex- 
positions and impassioned eloquence at last overcame 
all TOsistaticc. By the middle of July the es(.atcs fully 
consented to his plan, and its execution wis imme- 
diatoly undertaken. ‘ Bettor a dromied land than a 
lost Innd,'^ cried the patriots, with enthnsinsm. ns they 
devoted (heir fertile fields to desolation. The enter- 
prise for restoring their territory, for a .'le.a.'^on, to the 
AMivcs, from which it had been so patiently rescued. 
Wits conducted with .as much roptlarity as if it h.ad 
been a profitable undert.aking. A oapit.al wa.s fermaHy 
subscribed, for which a certain tuimlter of bond.s wea' 
issued, payable at tt long datc.< In addition to thb 
preliminary fund, a monthly allowance of forty-five 
guldens was voted by the ' ost.atos. until the tvork 
should be completed, ami a large sum was contributed 
by the ladies of the laud, who frccly fnniished their 


* I'or. \ii. Sts. _ 

i Bor. \-ii. .“its. Meioren. v. 04. neef,}. It. 3-0. 

» • I.iever bcUervet) <i.m A-erioren Jw'!. — > ni> ttfa*. jf.,_ ea< 
HooM. uW KatA. ' ttor, aIj. ,'>43. Uoe.M. ix. S.O, .3.1. 
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plate, jewellery, and costly furniture to the furthornneo 
of the scheme.^ 

Sleantime, Valdez, on the 30th July, issued most 
urgent and ample offers of pardon to the citizens, if 
they would consent to open their gates and accept 
the Eng’s authority ; but his overtures were received 
with silent contempt, notwithstanding that the popu- 
lation were approaching the starvation point. Al- 
though not yet fully informed of the active measures 
taken by the Prince, yet they still chose to rely upon 
his energy and their own fortitude, rather than upon 
the honeyed words which had formerly been heard at 
the gates of Haarlem and Naardcn. On the 3rd of 
August, the Prince, accompanied by Paul Buys, chief 
of uie commission appointed to execute the enterprise, 
went in person along the Yssel, as far as Kappelle, and 
superintended the rupture of the dykes in sixteen 
places. The gates at Schiedam and Rotterdam were 
opened, and the ocean began to pour over the land. 
V^ile waiting for the waters to rise, provisions were 
rapidly collected, according to an edict of the Prince, 
in all the principal towns of the neighbourhood, and 
some two hundred vessels, of various sizes, had also 
been got ready at Rotterdam, Delfthaven, and other 
ports. 2 

The citizens of Leyden were, however, already 
becoming impatient, for, their bread was gone, and of 
its substitute, malt cake, they had but slender pro- 
vision. On the 12th of August they received a letter 
from the Prince, encouraging them to resistance, and 
assuring them of a speedy relief, and on the 21st they 
addressed a dispatch to him in reply, stating that 
they had now fulfilled their original promise, for they 
had held out two months ydth food, and another 
month without food.^ If , not soon assisted, human 
strength could do no more; their malt cake would 
last but four days, and after that was gone, there was 

1 Hoofd; ix. 370. 

* Jaa Truytiera. Boi, vii. 549, B50. Hootd, ix. 371. 

’ ‘ Te weten, de eerste twe ihaendern met brood, en de derde 
maend met armoede.’ — Jan Fruytiers. 
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nothing left but starvation. Upon the same day, 
however, they received a letter, dictated by the 
Prince, T?ho now lay in bed at Rotterdam with a violent 
fever, assuring them that the dykes were all pierced, 
and that the water was rising upon the ‘ Land-scheid- 
ing,’ the great outward barrier which separated the 
city from the sea. He said nothing, however, of his 
own illness, which would have’ cast a deep shadow 
over the joy which now broke forth among the 
burghers.^ 

The letter was read publicly in the market-place, 
and to increase the cheerfulness. Burgomaster Van 
der Werf, kno-wing the sensibility of his countrymen 
to music, ordered the city musicians to perambulate 
the streets, playing lively melodies and martial airs. 
Salvos of cannon were likewise fired, and the starving 
city for a brief space put on the aspect of a holiday, 
much to the astonishment of the besieging forces, 
who were not yet aware of the Prince’s efforts. Tlicy 
perceived very soon, however, ns the water everyrvhere 
about Leyden had risen to the depth of ten inches, 
that they stood in a perilous position. It was no 
trifling danger thus to be attacked by the waves of 
the ocean, which seemed about to obey with docility 
the command of William the Silent. Valdez became 
anxious and uncomfortable at the strange aspect of 
affairs ; for the besieging army was now in its turn 
beleaguered, and by a stronger power than man’.'i. 
Ho consulted with tho most experienced of his ofticers. 
■with the country people, with tho most disfingtii'^hccl 
among the Clippers, and derived encouragement from 
their views concerning tho Prince’s plan. They pro- 
nounced it utterly futile and hopeless. Tlio Glip{>crs 
knew the country well, and ridiculed the desperate 
project in unmeasured terms.- , 

Even in tho city itself, a dull distrust had .succcodea 
to the first vivid gleam of hope, while tho few royalists 

1 tetter of FI. <le Nuynhem and K. UnmiTick to 'Vr'i'f 
of >’ns»aji. in Arctiivca dc in Matson d’OrniiKe. v. .ts-iO- no., 
vii. nso. 

» Hootd, lx. 372. JSor, vti. G5I. 
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among tlie population boldly taunted tbeir fellow- 
citizens to their faces with the absurd vision of relief 
which they .had so fondly welcomed. ‘Go up to the 
tower, ye Beggars,’ was , the frequent and taunting 
cry, ‘ go up to the tower, and tell us if ye can see the 
ocean coming over the dry land to your relief — and 
day after day did they go up to the ancient tower of 
Hengist, with heavy heart and anxious eye, watching, 
hoping, praying, fearing, and at last almost despairing 
of relief by God or man. On the 27th they addressed 
a desponding letter to the estates, complaining that 
the city had been forgotten in its utmost need, and 
on the same day a prompt and warm-hearted reply 
was received, in which the citizens were assured that 
every human effort was to be made for their relief. 

‘ Rather,’ said the estates, ‘ will we see Our whole land 
and all our possessions perish in the waves, than 
forsake thee, Leyden. We know full well, moreover, 
that with Leyden, all Holland must perish also.’ 
They excused themselves for not having more fre- 
quently written, upon the ground that the whole 
management of the measures for their relief had been 
entrusted to the Prince, by whom alone all the details 
had been administered, and all the - correspondence 
conducted. 2 

The fever of the Prince had, meanwhile, reached its 
height. He lay at Rotterdam, utterly prostrate in 
body, and with mind agitated nearly to delirium, by 
the perpetual and almost unassisted schemes which he 
was constructing. Relief, not only for Leyden, but 
for the whole country, now apparently sinking into the 
abyss, was the vision which he pursued as he tossed 
upon his. restless couch. Never was iUness more 
unseasonable. . His attendants were in despair, for 
it was necessary that his mind should for a time be 
spared the agitation of business. The physicians who 
attended him agreed, as to bis disorder, only in this, 

1 ‘ Gaet en op den toren gy Geuskens en siet het Maeswater tp 
gemoot, etc-, etc.— Jan Fru^iers. Bor, vii. 551, Hoofd, i.v 371 , 

' See the letter in Bor, vii. 561, 56g, 
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that it was the result of mental fatigue and melancholy, 
and could.be cured only by removing all distressing and 
perplexing subjects from his thoughts j but all the 
physicians in the world could not have succeeded in 
turning his attention for an instant from the ^eat 
cause of his country. Leyden lay, as it were, anxious 
and despairing at his feet, and it was impossible for 
him to close Ws ears to her cry. Therefore, from his 
sick bed he continued to dictate words of counsel and 
encouragement to the city ; to Admiral Boisot, com- 
manding the fleet, minute directions and precautions.^ 
Towards the end of August a vague report had found 
its way into his sick chamber that Leyden had fallen, 
and although he refused to credit the tale, yet it served 
to harass his mind, and to heighten fever. Cornelius 
van Mierop, Receiver-General of Holland, had occasion 
to visit him at Rotterdam, and strange to relate, 
found the house almost deserted. Penetrating, un- 
attended, to the Prince’s bed-chamber, he found him 
lying quite alone. Inquiring what had become of all 
his attendants, he was answered by the Prince, in a 
very feeble voice, that he had sent them all away. 
The Receiver-General seems, from this, to have rather 
hastily arrived at the conclusion that the Prince’s 
disorder was the pest, and that his servants and friends 
had all deserted him from cowardice. ^ This was very 
far from being the case. His private secretary and 
his maitre d’hotel watched, day and night, by his 
couch, and the best physicians of the city were in 
constant attendance. By a singular accident, all had 
been dispatched on different errands, at the express 
desire of their master, but there -had never been a 
suspicion that his disorder was the pest, or pestilential. 
Nerves of steel and a frame of adamant could alone 


* Letters of N. Brymynok, Arch, et Correspond., v. SO. 40. 
Bor, vii. 551, 552. , , _ 

i Bor, vii. 551. Hoofd, ix. 372, 373.— Such was the Informa- 
tion given by him to the historian Bor, whose account is followea 
by Hoofd and others. 'Xlie fetters of Secretory Bruy/"®, ,i?i 
Nuynhem prove, on the contrary, the solicitude mtn wlucn me 
Prince was attended in his illness. — Archives et Correspondance, 
V. 38-56. 
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have resisted the constant anxiety and the consuming 
fatigue to -which 'be had so lojig been exposed. His 
illness had been aggravated by the rumour of Lej’-den’s 
fall, a fiction -which Cornelius Mierop -ams no-v\- enabled 
flatly to contradict. The Prince began to mend from 
that hour. By the end of the first week of September, 
he wrote a long letter to his brother, assuring him of 
his convalescence, and expressing, as usual, a calm 
confidence in the dinne decrees — ‘ God will ordain for 
me,’ said he, ‘ all which is necessary for my good and 
my salvation. He adll load me wnth no more afflictions 
than the fragility of this nature can sustain.’^ 

The preparation for the relief of Leyden, which, 
not-uithstanding his exertions, had gro-am slack during 
his sickness, -v'cre now vigorously resumed. On the 
1st of September, Admiral Boisot arrived out of Zcland 
with a small number of vessels, and with eight hundred 
veteran sailors. A -wild and ferocious crew were those 
eight hundred Zelanders. Scarred, hacked, and even 
maimed, in the rmceasing conflicts in which their 
lives had passed ; wearing crescents in their caps, 
-with the inscription, ‘ Rather Turkish than Popish 
reno-wned far and -wide, as much for their ferocity 
as for their nautical skill ; the appearance of these 
-wildest of the ‘ Sea-beggars ’ was both eccentric and 
terrific. They were Icnown never to give nor to take 
quarter, for they -went to mortal combat only, and had 
sworn to spare neither noble nor simple, neither king, 
kaiser, nor pope, should they fall into their power. - 
More than two hundred vessels had been now 
assembled, carrying generally ten pieces of cannon, 
■with from ten to eighteen oars, and manned -with 
twenty-five hrmdred veterans, experienced both on 
land and water. ^ The work was now undertaken in 
earnest. The distance from Leyden to the outer dyke 
over whose ruins the ocean had already been admitted, 
was nearly fifteen miles. This reclaimed 'territory. 


‘ Archives et Correspondance, etc. 53. 

2 ‘ Liever .Turx dan Pans.’— Jah Fruytiers. Bor, -vii. 
Hoofd, ix. 374. Meteren, v. 94. 

* Meieren, v. 94. Bor vii. 552. 
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however, was not maintained against the sea by these 
external barriers alone. Tlie flotilla made its way 
with ease to the Land-scheiding, a strong dyke within 
fire miles of Leyden, but here its progress was arrested.^ 
The approach to the city was surrounded by many 
strong ramparts, one within the other, by which it 
was defended against its ancient enemy, the ocean, 
precisely like the circumvaUations by means of which 
it was now assailed by its more recent enemy, the 
Spaniard. To enable tihe fleet, however, to sail over 
the land, it was necessary to break through this two- 
fold series of defences. Between the Land-scheiding 
and Leyden were several dykes, which kept out the 
water; upon the level territory, thus encircled, were 
many villages, together with a chain of sixty-two 
forts, which completely occupied the land. All these 
villages and fortresses were held by the veteran troops 
of the King : the besieging force being about four 
times as strong^ as that w'hich was coming to the 
rescue. 

The Prince had given orders that the Land-scheid- 
ing, Avhich was still one-and-a-balf foot above water, 
should be taken possession of, at every hazard. On 
the night of the 10th and 11th of September this was 
accomplished, by surprise, and in a masterly manner.^ 
The few Spaniards who had been stationed upon the 
dyke were all dispatched or driven off, and the patriots 
fortified themselves upon it, without the loss of a man. 
As the day dawned the Spaniards saw the fatal error 
which they had committed in leaving this bulwark 
BO freely defended, and from two villages which stood 
close to tire dyke, the troops now rushed in consider- 
able force to recover wbat they had lost. A hot action 
succeeded, but the patriots had too securely estab- 
lished themselves. They completely defeated the 
enemy, who retired, leav^g hundreds of drad on the 
field, and the patriots in complete possession of the 


' Bor, vii. 652-55i. HooW, ix. 375. „ 

’ The army of Valdez nutnhered at least 10,000. — Hootd.Jy. oS<. 
' Jan i'niytiera. — Compare Bor, vii. 654. Hoofd, is. S/6. 



Lnnd-Fdioiding.' Thi^ first nation was sanguinnrj* 
nnd dcsjwmto. It pave an famest of wlmt thoso 
people, who came to relieve their brethren, by fneri- 
ficinp their jiroporty nnd their lives, were determined 
to effect. It pave a rovoUinp pn>of, too, of the intense 
hatred which nervcrl their arms. A Zelnnder, having 
struck down a Spaniard on the dyke, knelt on his 
hlcedinc enemy, tore his heart from his liosom. 
fastened his teeth in it for an instant, nnd then threw 
it to a dog, with the exclamation, ' ’Tis too hitter.’* 
The Spani.sh heart wius. however, rescued, and kept 
for years, with the marks of the soldier’.s teetli upon 
it,^ a sad testimonial of the ferocity engendered by 
this war for national existence. 

Tlie great dyke having been thus occupied, no time 
was lost in breaking it through in several places, a work 
which was accomplished under the very eyes of the 
enemy. The fleet sailed through the gaps ; but, after 
their passage had been effected in good order, the 
Admiral found, to his surprise, that it was not the only 
rampart to bo carried. The Prince had been informed, 
by those who clniincd to know the country, that, 
when once the I.Kand-schciding had been passed, the 
water would flood the country ns far a,s Leyden, hut 
the ‘ Green-way,’ another long djdic, threo-quarters of 
a mile further inward, now ro.se at least a foot above 
the water, to oppose their further progress. Fortu- 
nately, by a second and still more culpable careless- 
ness, this dyke had been left by the Spaniards in lus 
unprotected a state as the first had been. Promptly 
and audaciously Admiral Boisot took possession of 
this barrier also, levelled it in many places, nnd brought 
his flotilla, in triumph, over its ruins. Again, however, 
he was doomed to disappointment. A largo mere, 

’ Bor. vil. 554. Hoofd, lx. 376. 370. 

’ Bon vii. 554. Jlotercn, v. 94. Hoofd, lx. 370. 

’ ' Bit Rctetcn hertc met den tekenen der tanden U blnncn Belt 
daer na van vcle lofwnerdigc luiden geBicn eh rljn dacr an ook, 
eeinlge c-armlna nlfRCReven,’ etc. — ^Bor. \-ii. 654. 

One of the ‘ carmina ’ thus alluded to by the historian, was a 
Latin poem by the Commandant Van der Bocs, in which llio 
progress of the siege Is described vrlth much spirit nnd clcRance. 
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called the Fresh-water Lake, was known to extend 
itself directly in his path about midway between the 
Land-scheidmg and the city. To this piece of water, 
into which he expected to have instantly floated, his 
only passage lay through one deep canal. The sea 
which had thus far borne him on, now diffusing itself 
over a very wide surface, and under the influence of 
an adverse wind, had become too shallow for his ships. 
The canal alone was deep enough, but it led directly 
towards a bridge, strongly occupied by the enemy. 
Hostile troops, moreover, to the amount of three 
thousand, occupied both sides of the canal.^ The 
bold Boisot, nevertheless, determined to force his 
passage, if possible. Selecting a few of his strongest 
vessels, his heaviest artillery, and his bravest sailors, 
he led the van himself, in a desperate attempt to make 
his way to the mere. He opened a hot fire upon the 
bridge, then converted into a fortress, while his men 
engaged in hand-to-hand combat with a succession 
of skirmishers from the troops along the canal. After 
losing a few men, and ascertaining the impregnable 
position of the enemy, he was obhged to withdraw, 
defeated, and almost despairing. ^ 

A week had elapsed since the great dyke had been 
pierced, and the flotilla now lay motionless in shallow 
water, having accomplished less than two miles. The 
wdnd, too, was easterly, causing the sea rather to sink 
than to rise. Everything wore a gloomy _ aspect, 
when, fortunately, on the 18th, the wind shifted to 
the north-west, and for three days blew a gale. The 
waters rose rapidly, and before the second day was 
closed the armada was afloat again. Some fugitives 
from Zoetermeer village now arrived, and informed 
the Admiral that, by making a detour to the right, 
he could completely circumvent the bridge and the 
mere. They guided him, accordingly, to a compara- 
tively low dyke, which led between the villages of 
Zoetermeer and Benthuyzen. A strong force of 


^ Bor, vii. B55. Hoofd, ix. 376. 
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Spaniards was stationed in each place, but, seized 
nuth a panic, instead of sallying to defend the barrier, 
they fled inwardly towards Leyden, and halted at the 
village of North Aa.^ It was natural that they should 
be amazed. Nothing is more appalling to the imagina- 
tion than the rising ocean tide, when man feels himself 
within its power ; and here were the waters, hourly 
deepening and closing around them, devouring the 
earth beneath their feet, while on the waves rode a 
flotilla, manned by a determined race, whose courage 
and ferocity were known throughout the world. The 
Spanish soldiers, brave as they were on land, were 
not sailors, and in the naval contests which had 
taken place between them and the Hollanders had 
been almost invariably defeated. It was not sur- 
prising, in these amphibious skirmishes, where disci- 
pline was of little avail, and habitual audacity faltered 
at the vague dangers which encompassed them, that 
the foreign troops should lose their presence of mind. 

Three barriers, one within the other, bad now been 
passed, and the flotilla, advancing with the advancing 
waves, and driving the enemy steadily before it, was 
drawing nearer to the beleaguered city. As one circle 
after another was passed, the besieging army found 
itself compressed within a constantly contracting 
field. The ‘ Ark of Delft,’ an enormous vessel, with 
shot-proof bulwarks, and moved by paddle-wheels^ 
turned by a crank, now arrived at Zoetermeer, and 
was soon followed by the whole fleet. After a brief 
delay, sufficient to allow the few remaining villagers 
to escape, both: Zoetermeer and Benthuyzen, with the 
fortifications, were set on fire, and abandoned to their 
fate. The blaze lighted up the desolate and watery 
wa ste around, and was seen at'Leyden, where it was hailed 
as the beacon of hope. Without further impediment, 
the armada proceeded to North Aa, the enemy retreat- 
ing from this position also, and flying to Zoeterwoude, 

* Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. Mendoza, xii. 262. 

» Jan Fmytiers. Bor, vii. 666. Hoofd, ix. 377. Afendoza 
xJi. 262. ’ 
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a strongly fortified village, but a mile and three-quarters 
from the city walls. It was now swarming with troops, 
•for the bulk of the besieging army had gradually been 
dfiren into a narrow circle of forts, within the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Leyden. Besides Zoeter- 
woude, tke two posts where they were principally 
established were Lammen and Leyderdorp, each 
within three hundred rods of the town. At Leyder- 
dorp were the headquarters of Valdez ; Colonel Borgia 
commanded in the very strong fortress of Lammen.^ 
The fleet was, however, delayed at North Aa by 
another barrier, called the ‘ Kirk-way.’ The waters, 
too, spreading once more over a wider space, and 
diminishing under an east wind, which had again 
arisen, no longer permitted their progress, so that very 
soon the whole armada ,was stranded anew. The 
waters fell to the depth of nine inches, while the 
v^sels required eighteen and twenty. Day after day 
the fleet lay motio^ess upon the shallow sea. Orange, 
rising from his sick bed as soon as he could stand, 
now came on board the fleet. His presence diffused 
universal joy ; his words inspired his desponding 
army with fresh hope. He rebuked the impatient 
spirits who, weary of their compulsory idleness, had 
shown symptoms of ill-timed ferocity, and those 
eight hrmdred mad Zelanders, so frantic in their 
hatred to the foreigners, who had so long profaned 
their land, were as docile as children to the Prince. 
He reconnoitred the whole ground, and issued orders 
for the immediate destruction of the Kirk-way, the 
last important barrier which separated the fleet from 
Leyden. Then, after a long conference with Admiral 
Boisot, he returned to Delft.^ 

Meantime, the besieged city was at its last gasp. 
The burghers had been in a state of uncertainty for 
many days ; being aware that the fleet had set forth 
for their relief, but knowing full well the thousand 
obstacles which it had to surmount They had 

' Bor, Hoofd, ubi sup. Mendora. 

* Bor, vU. 566. Hoofd. is. 3S0. 
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guessed its progress by the illumination from tho 
blazing villages ; they had heard its salvos of artillery, 
on its arrival at North Aa ; but since then, all had been 
dark and mournful again, hope and fear, in sickening 
alternation, distracting every breast. They knew that 
the vand was unfavourable, and at the dawn .of each 
day every eye 'was turned wistfully to tho vanes of 
the steeples. So long as the easterly breeze prevailed, 
they felt, as they anxiously stood on towers and house- 
tops, that they must look in vain for tho welcome 
ocean. Yet, while thus patiently waiting, they were 
literally starving ; for even the misery endured at 
Haarlem had not reached that depth and intensity of 
agony to which Leyden was now reduced. Bread, 
malt-cake, horseflesh, had entirely disappeared ; dogs, 
cats, rata, and other vermin, were esteemed luxuries. 
A small number of cows, kept as long as possible for 
their nulk, still remained ; but a few were killed from 
day to day, and distributed in minute proportions, 
hardly sufficient to support life among the famishing 
population. Starving wretches swarmed daily around 
the shambles where these cattle were slaughtered, 
contending for any morsel which might fall, and lapping 
eagerly the blood as it ran along the pavement ; while 
the hides, chopped and boiled, were greedily devoured. 
Women and children, all day long, were seen searching 
gutters and dimghills for morsels of food, which they 
disputed fiercely with the famishing dogs. The green 
leaves were stripped from the trees, every living herb 
was converted into human food, but these expedients 
could not avert starvation. The daily mortality was 
frightful — ^infants starved to death on the maternal 
breasts, which famine had parched and withered ; 
mothers dropped dead in the streets, with their dead 
children in. their arms. In many a bouse the watch- 
men, in their rounds, found a whole family of corpses, 
■father, mother, children, side by side, for a disorder 
called the plague, naturally engendered of hardship 
and famine, now came, as if. in kindness, to abridge 
the agony of the people. The' pestilence stalked at 
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noonday through the city, and the doomed inhabitants 
fell like grass beneath its scythe. From six thousand 
to eight thousand human beings sank before this 
scourge alone, yet the people resolutely held out— 
•women and men mutually encouraging each other to 
resist the entrance of their foreign foe — an evil more 
horrible than pest or famine. ^ 

The missives from Valdez, -who saw more vividly 
than the besieged could do, the uncertainty of his o-wn 
position, now poured daily into the city, the enemy 
becoming more prodigal of his vows, as he felt that 
the ocean might yet save the victims from his grasp. 
The inhabitants, in their ignorance, had gradually 
abandoned their hopes of reUef, but they spmned the 
summons to surrender. Leyden was subhme in its 
despair. A few murmurs were, however, occasionally 
heard at the steadfastness of the magistrates, and a 
■dead body was placed at the door of the bmgomaster, 
as a silent -witness against his inflexibility.® A party 
■of the more faint-hearted even assailed the heroic 
Adrian van der Werf with threats and reproaches as 
he passed through the streets. A crowd had gathered 
around him, as he reached a triangular place in the 
■centre of the town, into which many of the principal 
streets emptied themselves, and upon one side of 
which stood the Church of Saint Pancras, with its 
high brick tower surmounted by two pointed turrets, 
and with two ancient lime-trees at its entrance. There 
■stood the burgomaster, a tall, hazard, imposing 
figure, with dark visage, and a tranquil but command- 
ing eye. He' waved his broad-leaved felt hat for 
silence, and then exclaimed, in language which has 
been almost literally preserved, ‘ What would ye, my 
friends ? Why do ye murmur that we do not break 
■our vows and surrender the city to the Spaniards 7 a 
fate more horrible than the agony which she now 

' Jan Fruytierii. Bor, vii, 567. Hoofd, lx. 881. M(^rcn. 

-V. 94. Mendoza’s estimate of the entire population, as numberifig 
only fourteen thousand before the siege (xii. 250), is evidently 
•erroneous. It was probably nearer fifty thousand. 

Hoofd, is. 381, 382. Bor. vH. 667. 
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endures. I tell you I have made an oath to hold the 
city, and may God give me strength to keep my oath ! 

I can die but once ; whether by your hands, the 
enemy’s, or by the hand of God. My o^vn fate is 
indifferent to me, not so that of the city entrusted 
to my care. I Imow that we shall starve if not soon 
relieved ; but starvation is preferable to the dis- 
honoured death which is the only alternative. Your 
menaces move me not ; my life is at your disposal ; 
here is my sword, plunge it into my breast, and divide 
my flesh among you. Take my body to appease your 
hunger, but expect no surrender, so long as I remain 
alive.’ ^ 

The words of the stout burgomaster inspired a new 
courage in the hearts of those who heard him, and a 
shout of applause and defiance arose from the famish- 
ing but enthusiastic crowd. They left the place, after 
exchanging new vows of fidehty to their magistrate, 
and again ascended tower and battlement to watch 
for the coming fleet. From the ramparts they hurled 
renewed defiance at the enemy. ‘ Ye call us rat- 
eaters and dog-eaters,’ they cried, ‘ and it is true. 
So long, then, as ye hear dog bark or cat mew within 
the walls, ye may know that the city holds out. And 
when all has perished but ourselves, be sure that wo 
will each devour our left arms, retaining our right to 
defend our women, our liberty, and our religion, 
against the foreign t;^ant. Should God, in his wrath, 
doom us to destruction, and deny us all relief, even 
then we will maintain ourselves for ever against your 
entrance. When the lost hour has come, with our 
hands we will set fire to the city, and perish, men, 
women, and children together, in the flames, rather 
than suffer our homes to be polluted, and our liberties 
to be crashed.’ 2 Such words of defiance, thundered 
daily from the battlements, sufiSciently informed 
Valdez as to his chance of conquering the city, either 
by force or fraud, but at the same time, he felt com- 

’ Jan Fruytiers. Hoofd, ix. 379. Meteren, v. 94. 

* Jan Fruytiers, 25. Meteren, v. 94. Hoofd, ix. 379, 380 
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paratively relieved by the inactivity of Boisot’s fleet, 
■R^hich still lay stranded at North Aa. ‘As well,’ 
shouted the Spaniards, derisively, to the citizens, ‘ as 
well can the Prince of Orange pluck the stars from 
the sky as bring the ocean to the walls of Leyden for 
your relief. 

On the 28th of September, a dove flew into the city, 
bringing a letter from Admiral Boisot.® In this 
dispatch, the position of the fleet at North Aa was 
described in encouraging terms, and the inhabitants 
were assured that in a very few days at furthest, the 
long-expected relief would enter their gates. The 
letter was read publicly upon the market-place, and 
the bells were rung for joy. Nevertheless, on the 
morrow, the vanes pointed to the east, the waters, 
so far from rising, continued to sink, and Admiral 
Boisot was almost in despair. He wrote to the Prince, 
that if the spring-tide, now to be expected, should not, 
together with a strong and favourable wind, come 
immediately to their relief, it would be in vain to 
attempt anything further, and that the expedition 
would, of necessity, be abandoned. The tempest came 
to their relief. A violent equinoctial gale, on the 
night of the 1st and 2nd of October, came storming 
from the north-west, shifting after a few hours full 
eight points, and then blowing still more violently 
from the south-west. The waters of the North Sea 
were piled in vast masses upon the southern coast of 
Holland, and then dashed furiously landward, the 
ocean rising over the earth, and sweeping with un- 
restrained power across the ruined dykes. ^ 

In the course of twenty-four hours the fleet at North 


’ ‘ Dat hat den Prinse bo onmogelijlv was om Leyden te ont- 
setten als het henluiden mogelijk was te stcrrcn metter hand te 
reiken en grijpen.’ — Bor, -rii. 557. .... ,,, j _ 

Bor, 557. — See also the text of the letter transmitted on 

the same day and in the same manner, from the Admiral to the 
Commandant Nordtwyck, in Groen v. Prinsterer. Tim toM of 
the letter is spirited, cheerful, and almost jocular, rtie nwwr 
claims the hospitality of the Commandant, assuring lum that he 
shall soon arrive in Leyden, to be a guest in Ids house. Archives 
de la Maison d’Orange, v. 07, 08. 

* Bor, vii. 657. 
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Aa, instead of nine inches, had more than two feet of 
water. No time was lost. The ICirk-way, which had 
been broken through according to the Prince’s in- 
structions, was now completely overflowed, and the 
fleet sailed at midnight, in the midst of the storm and 
darkness. A few sentinel vessels of the enemy chal- 
lenged them as they steadily rowed towards Zoeter- 
woude. The answer was a flash from Boisot’s cannon, 
lighting up the black waste of waters. There was 
a fierce naval midnight battle ; a strange spectacle 
among the branches of those quiet orchards, and with 
the cMmney stacks of half-submerged farm-houses rising 
around the contending vessels.^ The neighbouring 
village Zoeterwoude shook with the discharges of the 
Zelanders’ cannon, and the Spaniards assembled in that 
fortress knew that the rebel Admiral was at last afloat 
and on his course. The enemy’s vessels were soon 
sunk, and their crews hurled into the waves. On 
went the fleet, sweeping over the broad waters which 
lay between Zoeterwoude and Zwieten. As they 
approached some shallows, which led into the great 
mere, the Zelanders dashed into the sea, and with 
sheer strength shouldered every vessel through. Two 
obstacles lay still in their path — the forts of Zoeter- 
woude and Lammen, distant from the city five hundred 
and two hundred and fifty yards respectively. Strong 
redoubts, both well supplied with troops and artillery, 
they were likely to give a rough reception to the light 
flotilla, but the panic, which had hitherto driven their 
foes before the advancing patriots, had reached 
Zoeterwoude. Hardly was the fleet in sight when 
the Spaniards in the early morning, poured out from 
the fortress, and fled precipitately to the left, along a 
road which led in a westerly direction towards the 
Hague. Their narrow path was rapidly vanishing 
in the waves, and hrmdreds sank beneath the con- 
stantly-deepening and treacherous flood. The wild 
Zelanders, too, sprang from their vessels upon the 

* Bor, vii. 567. Hoofd, lx. 382. Meteren, v. 95. Mendora. 
xii. 263. 
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■crumbling dyke and drove their retreating foes into 
the sea. They hurled their harpoons at them, vith 
an accuracy acquired in many a polar chase; they 
plunged into the waves in keen pursuit, attacking 
them with boat-hook and dagger. The numbers who 
thus fell beneath these corsairs, who neither gave nor 
took quarter, were never counted, but probably not 
less than a thousand perished. The rest effected their 
escape to the Hague. ^ 

The first fortress was thus seized, dismantled, set on 
fire, and passed, and a few strokes of the oars brought 
the whole fleet close to Lammen. This last obstacle 
rose formidable and frowning directly across their 
path. Swarming as it was with soldiers, and bristling 
with artillery, it seemed to defy the armada either 
to carry it by storm or to pass under its guns into the 
city. 2 It appeared that the enterprise was, after all, 
to founder within sight of the long-expecting and 
expected haven.' Boisot anchored his fleet within a 
respectful distance, and spent what remained of the 
day in carefully reconnoitring the fort, which seemed 
■only too strong. In conjunction with Leyderdorp, 
the headquarters of Valdez, a mile and a half distant 
on the right, and within a mile of the city, it seemed 
so insuperable an impediment that Boisot wrote in 
despondent tone to the Prince of Orange. _ He an- 
nounced his intention of carrying the fort, if it were 
possible, on the following morning, but if obliged 
to retreat, he observed, with something like despair, 
that there would be nothing for it but to wait for 
another gale of wind. If the waters should rise suffi- 
ciently to enable them to make a wide ddtour, it might 
be possible, if, in the meantime, Leyden did not starve 
■or svurender, to enter its gates from the opposite 
side.2 ' . 

Meantime, the citizens had grown wild with expecta- 
tion. A dove had been dispatched by Boisot, inform- 
1 Jan Fruytiers. Bor, vii. 658. Hoofd, is. 383. Mendoza, 
sil 204 

Bor, vii. 659. Hoofd, is. 384. Mcteren, v. 05. 
a Bor, vii. 669. Hooid, is. 386. 
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ing them of his precise position, and a number 
of citizens accompanied the burgomaster, at nightfall, 
toward the tower of Hengist— ‘ Yonder, cried the 
magistrate, stretching out his hand towards Lammen, 
‘ yonder, behind that fort, are bread and meat, and 
brethren in thousands. Shall all this be destroyed by 
the Spanish guns, or shall we rush to the rescue of our 
friends ?’ ‘ We will tear the fortress to fragments 

with our teeth and nails,’ was the reply, ‘ before the 
relief, so long expected, shall be wrested from us.’* 
It was resolved that a sortie, in conjunction with the 
operations of Boisot, should be made against Lammen 
with the earliest dawn. Night descended upon the 
scene, a pitch dark night, full of anxiety to the Span- 
iards, to the armada, to Leyden. Strange siglits and 
sounds occurred at different moments to bewilder the 
anxious sentinels. A long procession of lights issuing 
from the fort was seen to flit across the black face of 
the waters, in the dead of night, and the whole of the 
city wall, between the Cow-gate and the Tower of 
Burgundy, fell with a loud crash. The horror-stnick 
citizens thought that the Spaniards were upon them 
at last ; the Spaniards imagined the noise to indicate 
a desperate sortie of the citizens. ^ Everything was 
vague and mysterious. 

Day dawned, at length, after the feverish night, and 
the Admiral prepared for the assault. Within the 
fortress reigned a death-like stillness, which inspired 
a sickening suspicion. Had the city, indeed, been, 
carried in the night ; had the massacre already com- 
menced ; had all this labour and audacity been ex- 
pended in vain ? Suddenly a man was descried, 
wading breast-high through the water from Lammen 
towards the fleet, while at the same time, one solitary 
boy was seen to wave his cap from the summit of the 
fort. After a moment of doubt, the happy mystery 
was. solved. The Spaniards had fled, panic-stmek, 
during the darkness. Their position would still have 

' Bor, vii. B59. 

J" Jan Fruytiers. Bor, vii. 559. Meteren, v. 05. Mendoza, 
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enabled them, with firmness, to frustrate the enterprise 
of the patriots, but the hand of God, which had sent 
the ocean and the tempest to the deliverance of Leyden, 
held struck her enemies with terror likewise. The 
lights which had been seen moving during the night 
were the lanterns of the retreating Spaniards, ond 
the boy who was now waving his triumphant signal 
from the battlements had alone witnessed the spec- 
tacle, So confident was he in the conclusion to wmoh 
it led him, that he had volunteered at daybreak to go 
thither all alone. The magistrates, fearing a trap, 
hesitated for a moment to believe the truth, which 
soon, however, became quite evident. ^ Valdez, flying 
himself from Leyderdorp, had ordered Colonel Borgia 
to retire with all his troops from Lammen. Thus, 
the Spaniards had retreated at the very moment that 
an extraordinary accident had laid bare a whole side 
of the city for their entrance. The noise of the wall, 
as it fell, only inspired them with fresh alarm ; for they 
believed that the citizens had sallied forth in the dark- 
ness, to aid the advancing flood in the work of destruc- 
tion. All obstacles being now removed, the fleet of 
Boisot swept by Lammen, and entered the city on the 
morning of the 3rd of October, Leyden was re- 
lieved. ® . 

The quays were lined with the famishing population, 
as the fleet rowed through the canals, every human 
being who could stand coming forth to greet the pre- 
servers of the city. Bread was thrown from every 
vessel among the crowd. The poor creatures who for 
two months had tasted no wholesome human food, 
and who had literally been living within the jaws of 
death, snatched eagerly the blessed gift, at last too 
liberally bestowed. Many choked themselves to 
death, in the greediness with which they devoured 
their bread ; others became ill with the olTects of plenty 
thus suddenly succeeding starvation ; — but these were 
isolated cases, a repetition of which was prevented. 


3 Jan Fruytiers. 
* Jan Fruytiers. 
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Bor, vll. 600. 
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The Admiral, stopping ashore, was welcomed by the 
magistracy, and a solomu procession was immcdiatolv 
formed. Magistrates and citizens, wild Zelanders, 
emaciated burgher guards, sailors, soldiers, women, 
children — nearly every living person within the walls, 
all repaired without, delay to the great, chvirch, stout 
Admiral Boisot leading the way. The starving and 
heroic city, which had been so firm in it.s resistance 
to an carlhlv king, now bent itself in humble gratitude 
before the Iving of kings. After prayers, tlie whole 
vast congregation joined in the thanksgiving hymn. 
Thousanus of voices raised the song, but few were 
able to carry it to its conclusion, for the universal 
emotion, deepened by the music, became too full for 
utterance. The hymn was abruptly suspended, while 
the multitude wept like children. This scone of 
honest pathos terminated, the necessary me.asurc.s 
for distributing the food and for relieving the sick 
were taken by the magistracy. A note dispatched 
to tlic Prince of Orange was received by him at two 
o'clock, ns he sat in church at Delft. It was of a some- 
what different purport from that of the letter which 
he had received early in the same day from Boisot; 
the letter in which the Admiral had informed him 
that the success of the enterprise depended, after all, 
upon the desperate assault upon a nearly impregnable 
fort. The joy of the Prince may bo cosily imagined, 
and so soon as the sermon was concluded, he handed 
tlie letter just received to the minister, to be read to 
the congregation. Thus, all participated in his joy. 
and united with him in thanlcsgiving.^ 

The next day, notvs-ithstanding the urgent entreaties 
of his friends, who were anxious lest his life should bo 
endangered by breathing, in his scarcely convalescent 
state, the air of the city where so many thousands had 
been d3dng of the pestilence, the Prince repaired to 
Leyden. He, at least, had never doubted his own 
or hLs country’s fortitude. They could, therefore, 

' Jan Fruytiers. Hoold, ix. 380. Bor, vii. BOO. Motcren 

05. ^ 
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most sincerely congratulate each other, nou* that 
the victory had been achieved. ‘ If ve are doomed 
to perish,’ he had said a little before the commence- 
ment of the siege, ^ ‘ in the name of God, be it so !' At 
any rate, we shall have the honour to have done what 
no nation ever did before us, that of having defended 
and maintained ourselves, unaided, in so small a 
country, against the tremendous efforts of such power- 
ful enemies. So long as the poor inhabitants here, 
though deserted by aU the world, hold firm, it will 
stiU cost the Spaniards the half of Spain, in money and 
in men, before they can make an end of us.’ 

The termination of the terrible siege of Leyden 
was a convincing proof to the Spaniards that they 
had not yet made an end of the Hollanders. It 
furnished, also, a sufficient presumption that until 
they had made an end of them, even mito the last 
Hollander, there would never be an end of the struggle 
in which they were engaged. It was a slender conso- 
lation to the Governor-General, that his troops had 
been vanquished, not by the enemy, but by the ocean. 
An enemy whom the ocean obeyed with such docility 
might well be deemed invincible by man. In the head- 
quarters of Valdez, at Leyderdorp, many plans of 
Leyden and the neighbourhood were found lying in 
confusion about the room. Upon the table was a 
hurried farewell of that General to the scenes of his 
discomfiture, vTitten in a Latin worthy of Juan 
Vargas : ‘Vale ci vitas, valete casteUi parvi, qui rclioti 
estis propter aquam et non per \dm inimicorum !’ In 
his precipitate retreat before the advancing rebels, 
the commander had but just found time for this 
elegant effusion, and for his parting instnictions to 
Colonel Borgia that the fortress of Lammen was to be 
forthwith abandoned. Tliese having been reduced to 
wTiting, Valdez had fled so speedily as to give rise to 
much censure and more scandal. ' Ho was even accused 
of having been bribed by the Hollanders to desert his 

1 Letter to Count John, ~th May, 1574. Archives, etc., iv. SSS- 
308. 
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post, n tfllc which many repented, nnd n few holievod. 
On the 4t.h of October, the diiy following thnt on which 
the relief of the city wns cfTected, the wind shifted to 
the north-enst, tvnd nguin blew n tempest. It wns ns 
if the waters, having now done their work, had been 
rolled back to the ocean by an Omnipotent hand, for 
in the course of a few daws, the land was bare again, 
and the work of reconstructing the dyke.s commenced.* 

After a brief interval of repo.se, lA-yden had regained 
its former position. The Prince, with advice of the 
cstatc.s, had granteil the city, n.s a reward for its sufler- 
ing.s, a ton day.s’ annual fair, without tolhs or taxe,«,* 
and as a further manifestation of the gratitude enter- 
tained by the jicoplc of Holland nnd Zcland for the 
heroism of the citizens, it was re.solved thnt an ncadetn}' 
or university .should be forthwith established within 
their wnlls.^* Tlie University of I/.'ydcn, aftcrward.s 

* Bor, vll, SCO. llot'-mi, v. OH. Hooftt, ix. OS'.!. Mendoza, 
xll. 205. — Tin: \K-«t autlioTily, ntler I'niytSerf'. tor llir Idstory ol 
tills mcmor.al)le fioco. is Bor. who wa.s tivliu; at Utrrrht at Itic 
time. Ho nttcnv.ards. in writinc Ids Chronlrlr. used thu account 
drawn up by Jan I'niyticrti, from Intoriiiatlon and docuniciiw 
furnished by the maKi-'tratc.s and many pi'r.'<ons present at tlu' 
since. Bor had also enjoyed frequent conimunlc,ntlon.s with tlw 
Seicncur dc Nordwyeh. commandant of the city dntliic the sicue. 
with IJirk dc Jtontfort. at who.«e house the Prince of Oraiu'e 
lodccd on the -Ith o( October, and with otlwr individuals. He 
had read in the oricinnl every letter which he iiuotea In his history. 
He cites also, with ninusinK CTavity, a variety of acrostics, ana- 
crams, and other jtoetlcal cHusioas, wonderful specimens all of 
the uncouth cambols by which the pocU of that day and country 
were in the habit of cxldbltiup their cnthusla.sm. Ainomr other 
productions of the muse elicited by , the triumphant termination 
to the BiCRc, he alludes with emotion to a jioem which he hopi’d 
was soon to see the liRht. Tlds was an Ode on the Slcye of Ix'yoon, 
* in sis hundred nnd eleven st-amu-is of clcht lines e.'ieh.’ — which 
the reader was at liberty ‘ to sing or to read.’ as best suited Idm. 
To sing six hundred and eleven stanzas, eight lines each, of a 
Dutch poem, one would think alino.st ns formidnblo a doom as 
to endure the liorrors of tlic siege which it celebrated. — Bor, 
vil. BOl. Don Bernardino d'e Mendoza is the ehlef Spanish 
authority. — Compare Bentivoglio, lib. vill., 151-360 ; and Cabrera 
Hist. Don Filipe Segundo, lib. x., cap. xvll„ xlx., xxi. The last 
Idstorian sees nothing wortliy of admiration or respect in the con- 
duct of the Hollanders, nnd he Is incensed with Geronlmo Franehi 
for having wasted nearly tlic whole of one boolc on an account of 
the memorable relief. 

' Bor, vii. 661 . » Ibid., vHi. 603. Metcren, v. 05, 
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60 illustrious, "waa thus founded in the very darkest 
period of the country’s struggle. 

The university was endowed with a handsome 
revenue, principally derived from the ancient abbey 
•of Egmont,^ and was provided with a number of pro- 
fessors, selected for their genius, learning, and piety 
amongst all the most distinguished scholars of the 
Netherlands. The document by which the institu- 
tion was founded was certainly a masterpiece of pon- 
derous irony, for as the fiction of the King’s sovereignty 
was stiU maintained, Philip was gravely made to estab- 
lish the university, as a reward to Leyden for rebellion 
to himself. ‘ Considering,’ said this wonderful charter,* 

‘ that during these present wearisome wars within 
our provinces of Holland and Zeland, all good instruc- 
tion of youth in the sciences and liberal arts is likely 
to come into entire oblivion. . . . Considering the 
differences of rdigion — considering that we are inclined 
to gratify our city of Leyden, vnth its burghers, on 
account of the heavy burthens sustained by them during 
this war with such faithfidness — ^we have resolved, 
after ripely deliberating with our dear cousin, William, 
Prince of Orange, stadtholder, to erect a free public 
school and university,’ etc, etc. So ran the document 
establishing this famous academy, all needful ref- 
lations for the government and police of the institution 
being entrusted by Philip to his ‘ above-mentioned 
dear cousin of Orange.’ 

The university having been founded, endowed, and 
supplied with its teachers, it was solemnly consecrated 
in the following •winter, and it is agreeable to contem- 
plate this scene of harmless pedantry, interposed, _ as 
it was, between the acts of the longest and dreariest 
tragedy of modem time. On the 6th of Febraaty, 
1575, the city of Leyden, so lately the victim of famine 
and pestilence, hod cro-wned itself with flowers. At 
seven in the morning, after a solemn religious celo- 

2 See’t^' taxt of tho Octroi by which the tlnlvoreity was cstab- 
Ushed, in Bor, vili- 591, 693. 
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bration in the Church of St. Peter, ^ a grand proces- 
sion was formed. It was preceded by a military 
escort, consisting of the burgher mihtia and the five 
companies of infantry stationed in the city. Then 
came, drawn by four horses, a splendid triumphal 
chariot, on which sat a female figmre, arrayed in snow- 
white garments. This was the Holy Gospel. She 
was attended by the four Evangelists, who walked on 
foot at each side of her chariot. Next followed Justice 
with sword and scales, mounted, blindfold, upon a 
unicorn, while those learned doctors, Juhan, Papinian, 
Ulpian, and Tribonian, rode on either side, attended 
by two lackeys and four men-at-arms. After these 
came Medicine, on horseback, holding in one hand a 
treatise of the healing art, in the other a garland of 
drugs. The curative goddess rode between the four 
eminent physicians, Hippocrates, Galen, Dioscorides, 
and Theopliastus, and was attended by two footmen 
and four pike-bearers. Last of the allegorical person- 
ages came Minerva, prancing in complete steel, with 
lance in rest, and bearing her Medusa shield. Aristotle 
and Plato, Cicero and Virgil, all on horseback, with 
attendants in antique armour at their back, surrounded 
the daughter of Jupiter, while the city band, discours- 
ing eloquent music from hautboy and viol, came upon 
the heels of the allegory. Then followed the mace- 
bearers and other officials, escorting the orator of the 
day, the newly-appointed professors and doctors, the 
magistrates and ffignitaries, and the body of the 
citizens generally completing the procession. 

Marshalled in this order, through triumphal arches, 
and over a pavement strewed with flowers, the pro- 
cession moved slowly up and down the different streets, 
and along the quiet canals of the city. As it reached 
the Nuns’ Bridge, a barge of ■ triumph, gorgeously 
decorated, came floating slowly down the sluggish 
Rhine. Upon its deck, under a canopy enwreathed 
with laurels and oranges, and adorned with tapestry, 
sat Apollo, attended by the Nine Muses, all in classical 
* Bor, viii. 694. 
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costume ; at the helm stood Neptune with his trident. 
The Muses executed some beautiful concerted pieces ; 
Apollo twanged his lute. Having reached the landing- 
place, this deputation from Parnassus stepped on 
shore, and stood awaiting the arrival of the proces- 
sion. Each professor, as he advanced, was gravely 
embraced and kissed by Apollo and all the Nine Muses 
in turn, who greeted their arrival besides with the 
recitation of an elegant Latin poem. This classical 
ceremony terminated, the whole procession marched 
together to the cloister of Saint Barbara, the place 
prepared for the new university, where they listened 
to an eloquent oration by the Rev. Caspar Kolhas, 
after which they partook of a magnificent banquet. 
With this memorable feast, in the place where famine 
had so lately reigned, the ceremonies were concluded. ‘ 
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adventure — ^Its entire success — Death of Ciiiappin Vitoin— 
Deliberations in Holland and Zeland concerning the renupein- 
tion of Philip’s authority — Declaration at Delft — Doubts ns 
to which of Ihe Great Powers the sovereignty should be 


' Bor, viii. 69i, 595. 
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oflercd — Secret Intcrnntional relations — ^Mission to Encland 
— Unsatisfactory ncRotiations witli Ellr-abeth — Position of 
the Grand Commander — Siege of Zicrickzoo — Generosity of 
Count Jolin — Desperate project of tlie Prince — Death and 
character of Bequesens. » 

The Coxmcil of Troubles, or, as it 'n'ill bo for ever de- 
nominated in history, the Counoil of Blood, still existed, 
although the Grand Commander, upon his arrival in 
the Netherlands, had advised his sovereign to consent 
to the immediate abolition of so odious an institution.* 
Philip, aocepting the advice of his Governor and his 
cabinet, had accordingly authorized him, b}’^ a letter 
of the 10th of ;March, 1574, to take that step if he 
continued to believe it advisable.* 

Requesens had made use of this permission to extort 
money from the obedient portion of the provinces. An 
assembly of deputies was held at Brussels on the 7th of 
Jime, 1574, and there was a tedious interchange of 
protocols, reports, and remonstrances. ^ The estates, 
not satisfied with the extinction of a tribunal which 
had at last worn itself out by its o\vn violence, and 
had become inactive through lack of victims, insisted 
on greater concessions. They demanded the depar- 
ture of the Spanish troops, the establishment of a 
council of Netherlanders in Spain for Netherland 
affairs, the restoration to offices in the provinces, of 
natives and natives only for these drawers of docu- 
ments thought it possible, at that epoch, to recover 
by pedantry what their brethren of Holland and 
Zeland were maintaining by the sword.- It was 
not the moment for historical disquisition, citations 
from Solomon, nor chopping of logic ; yet with such 
lucubrations were reams of paper filled, and days and 
weeks occupied.® The result was what might have 
been expected. The Grand Commander obtained but 
little money ; the estates obtained none of their 
demands ; and the Blood-Council remained, as it were 

1 Lettre de Bequesens h Philippe II., Dee. 30, 1673, npud 
Gachard, Notice, etc., 24. 

* Gachard, Notice, etc., 24-26. , * Bor, vlii. 617-623, seq. 

* Tbid. 5 Vide Bor, vii. 617-628, seq. 

oo 2 
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suspended in mid-air. It continued to transact busi- 
ness at intervals during the administration of Reque- 
sens,^ and at last, after nine years of existence, was 
destroyed by the violent imprisonment of the Cotmcil 
of State at Brussels. This event, however, belongs 
to a subsequent page of this history. 

Noircarmes had argued, from the tenor of Sainte 
Aldegonde’s letters, that the Prince would be ready 
to accept his pardon upon almost any terms." Noir- 
carmes was dead,3 but Sainte AJdegonde still remained 
in prison, very anxious for his release, and as well dis- 
posed as ever to render services in any secret negotia- 
tion. It will be recollected that, at the capitulation 
of Middelburg, it had been distinctly stipulated by 
the Prince that Colonel Mondragon should at once 
effect the liberation of Sainte Aldegonde, with certain 
other prisoners, or himself return into confinement. 
He had done neither the one nor the other. The 
patriots still languished in prison, some of them being 
subjected to exceedingly harsh treatment, but Mon- 
dragon, although repeatedly summoned as an officer 
and a gentleman, by the Prince, to return to cap- 
tivity, had been forbidden by the Grand Commander 
to redeem his pledge.^ 

Sainte Aldegonde was now released from prison upon 
parole, and dispatched on a secret mission to the 
Prince and estates.® As before, he was instructed 
that two points were to be left untouohed-ytho 
authority of the King and the question of religion.® 
The result of negotiations upon such a basis was easily 
to be foreseen. Breath, time, and paper wore pro- 
fusely wasted and nothing gained. The Prince assured 
his friend, as he had done secret agents previously sent 

' Gachard, Notice, etc., 27, 28, and note, p. 27, 

= Correspondance de Guillaume lo Tacit., iil. 309-373. 

= He died March 4th, 1674, at Utrecht, ot poison, accordins to 
suspicion. — Bor, vii. 492. . „ iti 

* Vide Gachard, Correspondance do Guillaumo le Tacit., m.. 
nxtra., nxMV., nxiv. — Compare Groen van Prinst., Archives, etc.. 

V. 71 72. 

'5 Bor. vii. 634. Gachard, Correspondance de Guillaumo lo 
Tacit., iii. 400, seq. ‘ IWd. Ibid. 
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to him, that he was himself ready to leave the land, 
if by so doing he could confer upon it the blessing of 
peace but that all hopes of reaching a reasonable 
conclusion from the premises established was futile. 
The envoy treated also with the estates, and received 
from them in return an elaborate report which was 
addressed immediately to the King.® The style of 
this paper was bold and blunt, its substance bitter 
and indigestible. It informed Philip, what he had 
heard often enough before, that the Spaniards must 
go and the exiles come back, the inquisition be abolished 
and the ancient privileges restored, the Roman Catholic 
religion renounce its supremacy, and the reformed 
religion receive permission to exist unmolested, before 
he could call himself master of Holland. With this 
paper, which was entrusted to Sainte Aldegonde, by 
him to be delivered to the Grand Commander, who 
was, after reading it, to forward it to its destination, 
the negotiator returned to his prison.® Thence he did 
not emerge again till the course of events released him 
upon the 15th of October, 1574.^ 

This report was far from agreeable to the Governor, 
and it became the object of a fresh correspondence 
between his confidential agent, Champagny, and the 
learned and astute Junius de Jonge, representative of 
the Prince of Orange and Governor of Veere.® The 
communication of De Jonge consisted of a brief note 
and a long discourse. The note was sharp and sting- 
ing, the discourse elaborate and somewhat pedantic. 
Unnecessarily historical and unmercifully extended, 
it was yet bold, bitter, and eloquent. The presence 
of foreigners was proved to have been, from the be- 
ginning of Philip’s reign, the curse of the country. 
Doctor Soimius, with his batch of bishops, had sowed 

' • Quant S. luy il 6toit content, si cenlx la le treuvoient bon de 
Be retirer du pays, afin que tant mleulx ilz puiasent parvenir k 
ce que dessua.’ etc. — Gachard, GuiUaurae le Tacit., iii. 400. 

* Bor, vii. 635. 

* See the ‘ Vertooning ' in Bor, vii. 63B, eeq. 

* Gachard, Guillaume le Tacit., iii. 101. Bor, vii. 

* See the correspondence in Bor, vii. 535, 536. 
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the seed of the first disorder. A prince, ruling in the 
Netherlands, had no right to turn a deaf ear to the 
petitions of his subjects. If he did so, the Hollanders 
would teU him, as the old woman had told the Emperor 
Adrian, that the potentate who had no time to attend 
to the interests of his subjects, had not leisure enough 
to be a sovereign. While Holland refused to bow its 
neck to the inquisition, the King of Spain dreaded the 
thunder and lightning of the Pope. The Hollanders 
would, with pleasme, emancipate Philip from his own 
thraldom, but it was absurd that he, who was himself 
a slave to another potentate, should aiffect unlimi ted 
control over a free people. It was Philip’s councillors, 
not the Hollanders, who were his real enemies ; for 
it was they who held him in the subjection by which 
his power was neutralized and his crown degraded.^ 

It may be supposed that many long pages, conceived 
in this spirit and expressed with great vigom, would 
hardly smooth the way for the more ofScial negotiations 
which were soon to take place, yet Doctor Jimius fairly 
and faithfully represented the sentiment of his nation. 

Towards the close of the year, Doctor Elbertns 
Leoninus, professor of Louvain, together with Hugo 
Bonte, ex-pensionary of iliddelburg, was commissioned 
by the Grand Commander to treat secretly with the 
Prince. 2 He was, however, not found very tractable 
when the commissioners opened the subject of his own 
pardon and reconciliation with the King, and he abso- 
lutely refused to treat at all except with the co-opera- 
tion of the estates. 3 He, moreover, objected to the 
use of the world ‘ pardon ’ on the ground that he bad 
never done anything reqtiiring his Slajesty’s forgive- 
ness. If adversity should visit him, he cared but 
little for it; he had lived long enot^h, he said, and 
should die with some glory, regretting the disorders 


• See the discourse of Junius in Bor, vil. SSS-Stt. 

2 The letters and documents conceminu this ®®eret ncRotiatwa 
are published in Gachard, Guillaume le Tacit,, ill. 403-430. See 

^e^he' account by Bonte, in Gachard, Corrc-spondanco de 
Guillaume le Tacit., iii. 378, 370. 
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and oppressions -which had taken place, hut conscious 
that it had not been in his po-wer to remedy them. 
When reminded by the commissioners of the King’s 
po-wer, he repHed that he kne-w his Majesty to be very 
mighty, but that there -was a King more powerful still 
— even God the Creator, who, as he humbly hoped, 
was upon his side.^ 

At a subsequent interview -with Hugo Bonte, the 
Prince declared it almost impossible for himself or the 
estates to hold any formal communication -with the 
Spanish government, as such communications were 
not safe. No trust could be reposed either in safe- 
conducts or hostages. Faith had been too often 
broken by the administration. The promise made by 
the Duchess of Parma to the nobles, and afterwards 
-violated, the recent treachery of Mondragon, the 
return of three exchanged prisoners from the Hague, 
who died next day of poison administered before their 
release, the frequent attempts upon his o-wn hfe — aU 
such constantly-recurring crimes made it doubtful, in 
the opinion of the Prince, whether it would be possible 
to find commissioners to treat -with his Majesty’s 
government. All would fear assassination, afterwards 
to be disavowed by the King and pardoned by the 
Pope. 2 After much conversation in this vein, the 
Prince gave the Spanish agents warning that he might 
eventually be obhged to seek the protection of some 
foreign power for the pro-vinces. In this connexion he 
made use of the memorable metaphor, so often re- 
peated afterwards, that ‘ the country was a beautiful 
damsel, who certainly did not lack suitors able and 
-willing to accept her and defend her against the world.’ ^ 
As to the matter of religion, he said he was -willing to 
leave it to be settled by the estates-general ; but 
doubted whether anything short of entire liberty of 
worship would ever satisfy the people.-* 

1 See the account by Bonte. in Gachard. — Correspondance do 
Guillaume le Tacit., iii. 378, 379, 380. ^ Ibid., -883. - 

® Ibid., 387. — Compare Bor, vili. 613. 

* Correspondance do Guillaume le Tacit., iii. 387. Compare 
Bor, viii. 613. 
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Subsequently there "were held other conferences, be- 
tween the Prince and Doctor Leoninus, with a similar 
result, all attempts proving fruitless to induce liiTn to 
abandon his position upon the subject of religion, or 
to accept a pardon on any terms save the departure of 
the foreign troops, the assembling of the estates- 
general, and entire freedom of religion. Even if he 
were willing to concede the religious question himself, 
he observed that it was idle to hope either from the 
estates or people a hand’s-breadth of concession upon 
that point. Leoninus was subsequently admitted to 
a secret conference with the estates of Holland, where 
his representations were firmly met by the same 
arguments as those already used by the Prince.^ 

These proceedings on the part of Sainte Aldegonde, 
Champagny, Junius, and Albertus Leoninus extended 
through the whole summer and autumn of 1574, and 
were not terminated until January of the following 
year. 

Changes fast becoming necessary in the internal 
government of the provinces, were also undertaken 
during this year. BUtherto the Prince had exercised 
his power under the convenient fiction of the King’s 
authority, systematically conducting the rebellion in 
the name of his Majesty, and as his Majesty’s stadt- 
holder. By this process an immense power was lodged 
in his hands ; nothing less, indeed, than the supremo 
executive and legislative functions of the land ; while. 


1 Gachard, Correspondauce de Guillaume le Tacit., iii. 403-t30. 
Bor, vii. 665, seq. — Compare Hoofd, ix. 400, 401 ; Wapcnaer, a. v/i. 
25-27. See also a very ample memoir of the dlstincuished scfiolar 
and diplomatist, Albert de Beeuw (or Elbcrtus teoninus), by 
J. P. Van Cappelle. BIjdragen tot de (3es. d._ NcderJ., 

He began his active Ufe as law professor at Lonvafn, in wiiicii city 
he married Barbara de Haze, with whom ho lived more (hmi fifty- 
two years. The lady, however, seems not to have pined away 
after the termination of this wedlock of more tlian half a century : 
for she survived her husband thirty-six years. Tlie biographer 
Bhrewdiv suspects, therefore, that she must have been a very 
young miss when she was married.' * Dit melsje moot nog swr 
long ziin geweest, toen Leoninus zich met liaar in net huwcujK 
beKaf.'— V. de Cappelle. 93, note 8. He was bom at Bom me) in 
1519 or 1520, and died in 1598, full of years and honours. Hi* 
public services, on various important occasions. wUl bo oitco 
alluded to in subsequent pages. 
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since the revolt had become, as it ■were, perpetual, 
ample but anomalous fimctions had been additionally 
thrust upon him by the estates and by the general 
voice of the people. 

The two pro'vinces, even while deprived of Haarlem 
and Amsterdam, now raised two hundred and ten 
thousand florins monthly,^ whereas Alva had never 
been able to extract from Holland more than two 
hundred and seventy-one thousand florins yearly. 
They paid all rather than pay a tenth. In conse- 
quence of this liberality, the cities insensibly acquired 
a grea'ter influence in the government. The coming 
contest between the centrifugal aristocratic principle, 
represented by these corporations, and the central 
popular authority of the stadtholder, was already fore- 
shadowed, but at first the estates were in perfect har- 
mony with the Prince. They even urged upon him 
more power than he desired, and declined functions 
which he •wished them to exercise. On the 7th of 
September, 1573, it had been formally proposed by 
the general cormcil to confer a regular and unlimited 
dictatorship upon him,^ but in the course of a year 
from that time, the cities had begun to feel their 
increasing importance. ^ Moreover, while grotving 
more ambitious, they became less liberal. 

The Prince, dissatisfied -with the conduct of the 
cities, brought the whole subject before an assembly 
of the estates of Holland, on the 20th October, 1574. 
He stated the inconveniences produced by the anoma- 
lous condition of the government. He complained 
that the common people had often fallen into the 
error that the money raised for public purposes had 
been le-ded for his benefit only, and that they had, 
therefore, been less ‘vrilling to contribute to the taxes. 
As the only remedy for- these e-vils, he tendered his 
resignation of aU the powers -with which he was clothed, 
BO that the estates might then take the government, 

’ Resol. HoU., Mar. 15 and 17, 1576, bl. 16, 19. 

2 Kluit, Hist. Holl. Staatereg., dl. i. 86. 

* Kluit, i. 78, et seq. Wagenaer, ■vil. 6, 6. 
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which they could exercise without conflict or control. 
For himself, he had never desired power, except as a 
means of being useful to his country, and he did not 
offer his resignation from unwillingness to stand by 
■the cause, but from a hearty desire to save it from 
disputes among its friends. He was ready now, as 
ever, to shed the last drop of his blood to maintain 
the freedom of the land.^ 

This straightforward language produced an instan- 
taneous effect. They were embarrassed, for they did 
not like to relinquish the authority which they had 
begun to relish, nor to accept the resignation of a 
man who was indispensable. They felt that to give 
up William of Orange at that time was to accept the 
Spanish yoke for ever. At an assembly held at Delft 
on the 12th of November, 1574, they accordingly 
requested him ‘ to continue in his blessed government, 
with the council established near him,’^ and for tliis 
end they formally offered to him, ‘ under the name of 
Governor or Regent,' absolute power, authority, and 
sovereign command. Jh particular they conferred on 
him the entire control of all the ships of war, hitherto 
reserved to the different cities, together with the right 
to dispose of all prizes and all moneys raised for the 
support of fleets. They gave him also unlimited power 
over the domains ; they agreed that all magistracies, 
militia bands, guilds, and communities, should make 
solemn oath to contribute taxes and to receive garri- 
sons, exactly as the Prince, with his council, should 
ordain ; but they made it a condition that the estates 
should be convened and consulted upon requests, 
impositions, and upon all changes in the governing 
body. It was also stipulated that the judges of the 
supreme court and of the exchequer, with other high 
officers, should be appointed by and with the consent 
of the estates.^ 


1 Resol. Holl„ Oct. 20, Nov. 1. bl. 148-170. Klult, d. 1. 00. 07. 

Wagenaer, vii. 10, 11. ^ ,,, 

2 llesol. Holl.. Nov.. 1574, bl. 178. Wngenacr, vii. 11, 12. 13- 


^“™Rcsoi.^Hon.* Klult, Wagenacr. ubi sup. Grocn v. Prinst., 
Archives, etc., v 00-04. 
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Tlio Prince exprcasicd him«cl{ drilling to nccopt the 
government upon these tenuH. lie, however, de- 
mnnded nn nllownncc of forty-five thonsnnd florins 
monthly for the nrmy expenses nnd other curnmt 
outlnj’s.^ Here, however, the cstntes refused their 
consent. In a mercantile spirit, unworthy the occa- 
sion nnd the man with whom they were dealing, they 
endeavoured to chaficr where they should have Iwcn 
onlj’ too willing to comply, nnd they attempted to 
reduce the reasonable demand of the Prince to thirty 
thousand florins.^ The Prince denounced the niggard- 
liness of the estates in the strongest language, nnd 
declared that he would rather leave the country for 
ever, with the maintenance of his own honour, than 
accept the government uj>on such disgraceful terms.-’’ 
Tlie estates, disturbed by his vehemence, nnd strue); 
with its justice, instantly, nnd rvithout further delil>era- 
tion, consented to his demand. They granted the 
forty-five thousand florins monthly, and' the Prince 
a.ssumcd the government , thus rombdellcd.* 

During the autumn nnd early winter of the year 
1574, the Emperor Maximilian had been actively 
c.xerting himself to bring about a pacification of the 
Netherlands. He was certainly sincere, for an excel- 
lent reason. ‘ The Emperor maintains,’ said iSaint 
Goard, French ambassador at Madrid, ‘ that if peace 
is not made with the Beggans, the Empire will depart 
from the house of Austria, and that such is the deter- 
mination of the electors.’^ On the other hand, if 
Philip were not weary of the war, at any rate his 
means for carrying it on were diminishing daily. Re- 
quesens could raise no money in the Netherlands 

J Kcsol. HoU.. Xov. 13 und 25, 1574, bl. 190. 207, 208. KJuit, 
i. 101, 102. 

’ Ilcsol. noil., Nov. 25, 1074, bl. 207, 209. 

> Ibid., bl. 208. 

* They mode the oficr of thirty thousand In the morninK, nnd 
granted the whole demand In the afternoon of the 25th Nov, — 
Kcsol. HoII.. Nov. 25, 1574, bl. 100-209. Klult. IIoII. StnatsrcR., 
1, 102. Wagenacr, vil. 13, 14. Orocn v. I’rlnst.. Archives, etc.. 
V. 90-94. 

* Archives ct Corrcsponrtance. v. 81 . « Ibid., v. 28-82 
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his secretaiy wrote to Spain, that the exchequer was 
at its last gasp, and tho cabinet of Madrid was at its 
wits’ end, and almost incapable of raising ways and 
means. The peace party was obtaining the upper 
. hand ; the fierce policy of Alva regarded with in- 
, creasing disfavour. ‘The people here,’ wrote Saint 
Goard from Madrid, ‘ are completely desperate, what- 
ever pains they take to put a good face on the matter. 
They desire most earnestly to treat, without losing 
their character.’ It seemed, nevertheless,' impossible 
for Philip to bend his neck. The hope of wearing the 
imperial crown had alone made his bigotry feasible. 
To less potent influences it was adamant ; and even 
now, witJi an impoverished exchequer, and after seven 
years of unsuccessful warfare, his purpose was not 
less rigid than at first. ‘ The Hollanders demand 
liberty of conscience,’ said Saint Goard, ‘to which 
the Kmg will never consent, or I am much mistaken.’^ 
As for Orange, he was sincerely in favour of peace, 
but not a dishonourable peace, in which should be 
renounced all the objects of the war. He was far from 
sanguine on the subject, for he read the signs of the 
times and the character of Philip too accurately to 
believe much more in the success of the present than 
in that of the past efforts of Maximilian. He was 
pleased that his brother-in-law. Count Schwartzbmjg, 
had been selected as the Emperor’s agent in the affair, 
but expressed his doubts whether much good would 
come of the proposed negotiations. Remembering the 
many traps which in times past had been set by Philip 
and his father, he feared that the present transaction 
might likewise prove a snare. ‘ We have not for- 
gotten the words “ ewig ” and “ einig ” in the treaty 
with Landgrave Philip,’ be wrote ; ‘ at tho same time 
we beg to assure his Imperial Majesty that wo desire 
nothing more than a good peace, tending to tho glory 
of God, the service of tho King of Spain, and tho 
prosperity of his subjects.’" 

This was his language to his brother, in a letter 
1 Archives et Corrcspondancc, v. 83. ® Ihid., v. 01-65. 
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which wns meant to Ik; shown to the Emj)cror. In 
another, written on the same day, he oxniainod him- 
self witli more clearness and stated his distrust with 
more energy. There were no rnpi.sts left, cxeejit a 
few ccclc.sinstics, he said, so nuich had (lie number 
of the Reformers been augmented, through the singidar 
grace of God. It. was out of the quc.stion to supj)Ose, 
tlicrcfore, that a measure, doomuig all %vho were not 
Catholics to exile, could be entertained. None would 
change their religion, and none would consent, volun- 
tarih% to abandon for ever their homes, friendr-, and 
property. * Such a pence,* he said, ‘ would Iw poor 
and pitiable indeed.’* 

Hicsc, then, were the sentiments of the parties now 
about to negotiate. Tlie mediator was anxious for a 
settlement, because the interests of the imjx'rial hou.so 
required it. The ICing of Spain was desirous of peace, 
but was unwilling to concede a hair. The Prince of 
Orange was equally anxious to terminate the war, but 
was determined not to ab.andon the objects for which 
it had been undertaken. A favourable result, there- 
fore, seemed hardly pos.siblc. A whole people claimed 
the liberty to stay at home and prncli.se the Protestant 
religion, while their King os.serlcd the right to bani.eh 
them for ever, or to bunt them if the}’ remained. The 
parties seemed too far apart to Ix) brought together 
by the most clastic compromise. The Prince addrcs,scd 
an earnest appeal to the assembly of Holland, then in 
session at Dort, reminding them that, although pence 
was desirable, it might be more dangerous than war, 
and entreating them, therefore, to conclude no treaty 
which should bo inconsistent with the privileges of the 
country and their duty to God.- 

It was now rasolvcd that all the votes of the as- 
sembly should consist of five : one for the nobles and 
large cities of Holland, one for the estates of Zcland, 
one for the small cities of Holland, one for the cities 
Bommel and Buron, and the fifth for William of 

' Archives ct Corrcspondance, v. 73, 74. 

’ Bor, vili. 595, 590. llcsol. Holl., Fch. 0, 1575. 
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Orange.^ The Prince thus effectually held in his hands 
three votes — his own ; that of the small cities, which 
through his means only had been admitted to the 
assembly ; and thirdly, that of Buren, the capital of 
his son’s earldom. He thus exercised a controlling 
influence over the coming deliberations. The ten 
commissioners, who were appointed by the estates 
for the peace negotiations, were all his friends. Among 
them were Sainte Aldegonde, Paul Buis, Charles Boisot, 
and Doetor Junius. The plenipotentiaries of t^e 
Spanish government were Leoninus, the Seigneur de 
Rassinghem, Cornelius Suis, and Arnold Sasbout.^ 

The proceedings were opened at Breda upon the 
3rd of March, 1575.^ The royal commissioners took 
the initiative, requesting to be informed what com- 
plaints the estates had to make, and offering to remove, 
if possible, all grievances which they might bo suffering. 
The states’ commissioners replied that they desired 
nothing, in the first place, but an answer to the petition 
which they had already presented to the King. Tliis 
was the paper placed in the hands of Sainte Aldegonde 
during the informal negotiations of the preceding year. 
An answer was accordingly given, but couched in such 
vague and general language as to be quite without 
meaning. The estates then demanded a categorical 
reply to the two principal demands in the petition, 
namely, the departure of the foreign troops and the 
assembling of the states-general. They were asked 
what they understood by foreigners and by the as- 
sembly of states-general. They replied that_ by 
foreigners they meant those who were not natives, 
and particularly the Spaniards. By the estates- 
general they meant the same body before which, in 
1555, Charles had resigned bis sovereignty to Philip. 
The royal commissioners made an extremely unsatis- 
factory answer, concluding with a request that ail 
cities, fortresses, and castles, then in the power of tiio 

I Besot. Holt.. Feb. B, 6, 7 . 1676, bl. 47, 61, 62. M’ngenaer, 
vil. 20. 

3 Besot. HoU.. Feb. 12, 1676, bl. 40-59. 

* Bor. vUi. 697, 
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estates, together ■mtli all tlieir artillery and vessels of 
Avar, should be delivered to the King. The Roman 
Catholic Avorship, it Avns also distinctly stated, Avns 
to bo re-established at once exclusively throughout 
the Netherlands ; those of (he reformed religion re- 
ceiving permission, for that itmc only, to convert their 
proportj' into cash AA-ithin a certain time, and to depart 
the country.^ 

Orange and the estates made ansAver on the 21st 
March. It could not be called hard, they said, to 
require the AAdthdraAval of the Spanish troops, for this 
had been granted in 1559, for less imperious reasons. 
The estates had, indeed, themselves made use of 
forcignera, hut those foreigners had never been allOAved 
to participate in the government. With regard to 
the assembly of the statcs-gencral, that body had 
ahvays enjoyed the right of advising Avith the sovereign 
on the condition of the county, and on general 
measures of government. Noav it AA-as only thought 
necessary to summon them, in order that they might 
give their consent to the ICing’s ‘ requests.’ Touch- 
ing the delivery of cities and citadels, artillery and 
ships, the proposition Avas pronounced to resemble 
that made by the Avolves to the sheep, in the fable — 
that the dogs should be delivered up, ns a prcliminnrv’ 
to a lasting peace. It Avas unreasonable to request 
the Hollanders to abandon their religion or their 
country. The reproach of heresy Avas unjust, for they 
still held to the Catholic Apostolic Church, AAoshing only 
to pvurify it of its abuses. IMoreover, it aa’cs certainly 
more cruel to expel a AAdiole population than to dismiss 
three or four thousand Spaniards Avho for seven long 
years had been eating their fill at the expense of the 
proArinces. It Avould be impossible for the exiles to 
dispose of their property, for all AA-ould, hy the pro- 
posed measure, be sellers, Avhile there Avould be no 
purchasers. 2 


’ Resol. Holl., Mnart 7, 1575, bl. 121, 122, 123, 125. .Alaart 17, 
1575, bl. 158, et seq. Bor, viii. 507, aqq. AVagenaer, vli. 31 
’ Uesol. Holl., Maart 21, 1575, bl. ICC. Bor, viii. 609. AVagenaer. 
vn. 34-39. 
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The royal plenipotentiaries, making answer to this 
communication upon the 1st of April, signified a willing- 
ness that the Spanish soldiers should depart, if the 
estates would consent to disband their own foreign 
troops. They were likewise in favour of assembling 
the states-general, but could not permit any change 
in the religion of the country. His Majesty had sworn 
to maintain the true worship at the moment of as- 
suming the sovereignty. The dissenters might, however, 
be allowed a period of six months in which to leave 
the land, and eight or ten years for the sale of their 
property. After the heretics had all departed, his 
Majesty did not doubt that trade and manufactures 
would flourish again, along with the old religion. As 
for the Spanish inquisition, there was not, and there 
never had been, any intention of establishing it in the 
Netherlands. 1 

No doubt there was something specious in this 
paper. It appeared to contain considerable conces- 
sions. The Prince and estates had claimed the 
departure of the Spaniards. It was now promised 
that they should depart. They had demanded the 
assembling of the states-general. It was now pro- 
mised that they should assemble. They had de- 
nounced the inquisition. It was now averred that the 
Spanish inquisition was not to be established. 

Nevertheless, the commissioners of the Prince were 
not deceived by such artifices. There was no parity 
between the cases of the Spanish soldiery and of the 
troops in service of the estates. To assemble the 
estates-general was idle, if they were to be forbidden 
the settlement of the great question at issue. With 
regard to the Spanish inquisition, it mattered little 
whether the slaughter-house were called Spanish or 
Elemish, or simply the Blood-Council. It was, how- 
ever, necessary for the states’ commissioners to con- 
sider their reply very carefully; for the rpyal pleni- 
potentiaries had placed themselves upon specious 
grounds. It was not enough to feel that the lung’s 
' nesol. Holl., Apl.. 1576. bl. 202. Bor. \ill. 002. 
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government wns paltering ^vith them ; it vas likewise 
necessary for the states’ agents to impress this fact 
upon the people. 

There was a pause in the deliberations. Meantime, 
Count Schwartzburg, reluctantly accepting the con- 
viction that the religious question was an insur- 
mountable obstacle to a peace, left the provinces for 
Germany.^ Tlie last propositions of the government 
plenipotentiaries had been discussed in the councils 
of the various cities,^ so that the reply of the Prince 
and estates was delaj'cd until the 1st of Juno. They 
admitted, in this communication, that the offer to 
restore ancient privileges had an agreeable sound ; but 
regretted that if the whole popxilation wore to bo 
banished, there would bo but few to derive advantage 
from the restoration. If the King would put an end 
to religious persecution, he would find ns much loyalty 
in the provinces as his forefathers had found. It was 
out of the question, thej’’ said, for the states to disarm 
and to deliver up their strong places, before the 
Spanish soldiery had retired, and before peace had 
been established. It was their wish to leave the 
question of religion, together ^vith all other disputed 
matters, to the decision of the assembly. Were it 
possible, in the meantime, to devise any effectual 
method for restraining hostilities, it would gladly bo 
embraced.^ 

On the 8th of July the royal commissioners inquired 
what guarantee the states would bo willing to give, 
that the decision of the general assembly, whatever 
it might be, should be obeyed. The demand was 
answered by another, in which the King’s agents 
were questioned as to their own guarantees. Here- 
upon it was stated that his Majesty would give his 
word and sign manual, together with the word and 
signature of the Emperor into the bargain. In ex- 
change for these promises, the Prince and estates were 


^ Bor, viii. 508, 004. = Wagenaer, vil. 43. 

» Besol. Holl., Apl. 19, 1675, bl. 230; Mav 20..21, 1675; June 6, 
1675, bl. 240, 305, 314, 310, 355. Bor, Viii. 005-008. 
von. n. PP 
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e:^ected to give their own oaths and seals, together 
nith a number of hostages. Over and above this, 
they were requested to deliver up the cities of Brill 
and Enkhuizen, Flushing and Arncmxiyde.* The 
disparity of such guarantees was ridiculous. The 
royal word, even when strengthened by the imperial 
promise, and confirmed by the autographs of Philip 
and Maximilian, was not so solid a security, in the 
opinion of Netherlanders, as to outweigh four cities 
in Holland and Zeland, with all their population and 
wealth. To give collateral pledges and hostages upon 
one side, while the King offered none, was to assign 
a superiority to the royal word, over that of the Prince 
and the estates, which there was no disposition to 
recognize. Moreover, it was very cogently urged that 
to give up the cities was to give as security for the 
contract, some of the principal contracting parties.^ 
This closed the negotiations. The pro^ncial pleni- 
potentiaiies took their leave by a paper dated 13th 
July, 1575, which recapitulated the main incidents of 
the conference. They expressed their deep regret 
that his Majesty should insist so firmly on the banish- 
ment of the Eeformers, for it was unjust to reserve 
the provinces to the sole use of a small number of 
Catholics. They lamented that the proposition which 
had been made, to refer the religious question to tlie 
estates, had neither been loyally accepted, nor candidly 
refused. They inferred, therefore, that the object of 
the royal government had been to amuse the states, 
while time was thus gained for reducing the country 
into a slavery more abject than any’ which h.ad yet 
existed.^ On the other band, the royal commis- 
sioners as solemnly averred that the_ whole responsi- 
bility for the failure of the negotiations belonged to 
tlie estates.'* 

It was tlie general opinion in the insurgent provinces 


‘ Itesol. Hoti.. July s. 1575, W. J7, 

- Ibid.. Julv S, 16. 3575, bl. 47S. 500. 

® Kesol. Holl., July 16, 1575, bl. 506. 
Bor, viii. 610. 

< Kcsol. Holl.. July 16. 1575, bi 612. 


Wucenaor, vii. ■IP. 
iVniToancr, vti. -(9, --t*- 


Bor. TU>. 612. 
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that the government bad been insincere from tbo be- 
ginning, and bad noitber expected nor desired to 
conclude a peace. It is probable, bowover, that Pbilip 
was sincere ; so far as it could bo called sincerity to 
be ■willing to conclude a peace, if tbc provinces ■would 
abandon tbc main objects of tbo war.^ With bis 
impoverisbed exebequer, and ruin tbreatening bis 
■whole empire, if tins mortal combat sbould be con- 
tinued many years longer, bo could have no motive 
for further bloodshed, provided all heretics sbould 
consent to abandon tbc country. As usual, however, 
be left his agents in the dark ns to bis real intentions. 
Even Requesens ■u'ns as much in doubt ns to the ICing’s 
secret purposes as Margaret of Parma bad ever been 
in fonner times.- Zkloreovcr, the Grand Commander 
and the government bad, after all, made a great 
mistake in their diplomacy. The estates of Brabant, 
although strongly desirous that tbo Spanish troops 
sbould be witbdra^wn, were equally staunch for tbo 
maintenance of tbo Catholic rcbgion, and many of 
the southern provinces entertained tbo same senti- 
ments. Had tbo Governor, therefore, taken tbo 
states’ commissioners at their word, and left tbo 
decision of the religious question to tbo general 
assembly, he might perhaps have found the vote in 

* See Kluit, Hist, dor Holl. Stantsreg., I. 00, 01, note 34. — Com- 
p.ire the remarks oUGrocn v. Prinat., Archives, etc., v. 260-202 ; 
Bor, viii. COO, 015 ; Metcren, v. 100 ; Hoold, x. 410. — Count John 
of Nassau ■a’as distrustful and disdainful from tlio bcftinning. 
Against his brother's loyalty and the atralahtforward intentions 
of the estates, ho felt that the whole force of the Jlachlavclli 
system of policy would be brought to bear with great effect. 
He felt that the object of the King’s party was to temporize, to 
confuse, and to deceive. He did not believe them capable of con- 
ceding the real object in dispute, but ho feared lest they might 
obscure the judgement of the plain and well-meaning people ■nlth 
whom they had to deal. Alluding to the constant attempts made 
to poison himself and his brother, he likens the pretended negotia- 
tions to ‘Venetian drugs, by which eyesight, hearing, feeling, and 
intellect were destroyed. Under this pernicious influenoc, the 
luckless people would not perceive the fire burning around them, 
but woufd shrink at a rustling leaf. Not comprehending then the 
tendency of their o'wn acts, they would ' lay bare their oum backs 
to the rod, and bring faggots for their oivn funeral pile.’ — Archives, 
etc., v. 131-137. -s Vigl. ad Honp., cp. 263. 

pp 2 
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his favour.^ In this case, it is certain that the Prince 
of Orange and his party ■would have been in a very 
aivk-ward position. * 

The internal government of the insurgent provinces 
had remained upon the footing which we have seen 
established in the autumn of 1574, but in the course 
of this summer (1575), however, the foundation was 
laid for the union of Holland and Zeland, under the 
authority of Orange. The selfish principle of muni- 
cipal aristocracy, which had tended to keep asunder 
these various groups of cities, was now repressed by 
the energy of the Prince, and the strong determination 
of the people. 

In April, 1576, certain articles of union between 
Holland and Zeland were proposed, and sis commis- 
sioners appointed to draw up an ordinance for the 
government of the two pro-rinces. This ordinance 
was accepted in general assembly of both.^ It was in 
twenty articles. It declared that, during the war, 
the Prince, as sovereign, should have absolute power 
in all. matters concerning the defence of the country. 
He was to appoint mihtary officers, high and low, 
establish and remove garrisons, punish offenders 
against the laws of war. He was to regulate the 
expenditure of aU money voted by the estates. He 
was to maintain the law, in the King’s name, as Count 
of Holland, and to appoint all judicial officers upon 
nominations by the estates. He was, at tlio iisimt 
times, to appoint and renew the magistrates of the 
cities, according to their constitutions. He was to pro- 
tect the exercise of the Evangelical Reformed religion, 
and to suppress the exercise of the Roman religion. 


1 See VTagenaer. vii. 62. . „ „ , 

* Be.<iides the Bcsolutions of the estates of nolland, mresfir 
cited, see, tor the history ot these negotiations, Moferen. v. PO-TO . 
Bor. viJi. 606-616; Groen v. Prinst., Arclnvcs, v. 60, ct eeq- . 
Hoofd, X. 400, 411 — Compare Benlivogilo, lib. ix. 15,-161. .urn 

‘*°Phraoi.^noU“f°May 17, 18, 1676, hi. 201, 204. Wagena'-r, 

‘ ‘ Ook de oefenlng der Evangciische Gcrc^rnwcrde 
handhaaven, doende do oeJeningc der Bomischc Ileligic oplioua n. 
— Besoi. HoU., ubi sup. 
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■without permitting, however, that search should bo 
made into the creed of nnj' person. A deliberative 
and executive council by which the jealousy of the 
corporations had intended to hamper govornment> 
did not come into more than nominal existence.^ 

The articles of \inion having been agreed upon, the 
Prince, desiring an unfcttcrccl expression of the na- 
tional will, "wished the ordinance to bo laid before the 
people in their primarj’ assemblies. The estates, how- 
ever, were opposed to this democratic proceeding. 
They represented that it liad been customary to 
consult, after the city magistrates, only the captains 
of companies and the deans of guilds on matters of 
government. TIio Prince, yielding the point, the 
captains of companies and deans of guilds accordingly 
alone united "vnth the aristocratic boards in ratifying 
the instnimcnt by which his authority over the two 
united provinces was established. On the 4th of Juno 
this first union was solemnized. ^ 

Upon the 11th of July, the Prince formally accepted 
the' government. 3 He, however, made an essential 
change in a very important clause of the ordinance. 
In place of the "words the ‘ Roman Religion,’ he in- 
sisted that the words ‘ religion at variance with the 
Gospel,’ should bo substituted in the article by which 
he was enjoined to prohibit the exercise of such reli- 
gion.* This alteration rebuked the bigotry which had 
already gro"wn out of the successful resistance to 
bigotry, and left the door open for a general religious 
toleration. 

Early in this year the Prince had dispatched Sainto 
Aldegonde on a private mission to the Elector Palatine. 

“ Wagenacr. vii. 19, 22, 23, 25. — Compare Oroen v. Prinst., 
Archives, v. 208-272. See ResoJ. Holl., June 10, 21, 23, 1676, 
bl. 381, 414, 420. 

= 'Wagenaer, vii. 10. Rcsol. HoU., May 21, 1676, bl. 311, 313 ; 
June 4, 1576, bl. 859. — Compare Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., 
V. 271, 272. 

=> Resol. Holl., Julv 12, 15, 18, 19. 20, 1575, bl. 487, 601, 514, 
S16, 520. Bor. viii. 641-643. Hoofd, X. 420, 421. 

Resol. Holl., July 22, 30, 1575, bl. 528, 642. "Wagenaer, 
vai. 22. — Compare Groen v. Prinst., Archives, v. 272 ; Hluit, Holl. 
Staatsreg., 1. 116, 117. note 55. 
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During some of his visits to that potentate he bad 
seen at Heidelberg the Princess Charlotte of Bourbon. 
That lady was daughter of the Due de Montpensier, 
the most ardent of the Catholic Princes of Prance, 
and the one who at the conferences of Bayonne bad i 
been most indignant at the Queen Dowager’s hesita- 
tion to unite heartily with the schemes of Alva and 
Philip for the extermination of the Huguenots. His 
daughter, a woman of beauty, intelligence, and virtue, 
forced before the canonical age to take the religious 
vows, had been placed in the convent of Joiiarrs, of 
which she had become Abbess. Always secretly in- 
clined to the Reformed Religion, she had fled secretly 
from her cloister, in the year of horrors 1672, and had > 
found refuge at the court of the Elector Palatine, 
after which step her father refused to receive her 
letters, to contribute a farthing to her support, or even 
to acknowledge her claims upon him by a single line 
or message of affection. 

Under these circumstances the outcast Princess, 
who had arrived at years of maturity, might be con- 
sidered her own mistress, and she was neither morally 
nor legally bound, when her hand was sought in mar- 
riage by the great champion of the Reformation, to 
ask the consent of a parent who loathed her religion, 
and denied her existence. The legality of the divorce 
from Anna of Saxony had been settled by a full ex- 
pression of the ecclesiastical authority wliich she mo*;! 
respected the facts upon which the divorce had 
been founded having been proved beyond peradven- 
ture. 

Nothing, in truth, could well bo more unfortunate in i 
its results than the famous Saxon marriage, the ar- i 
rangements for which had occasioned so much pon- 
dering to Philip, and so much diplomatic correspon- ] 

dence on the part of high personages in Germany, the j 

Netherlands, and Spain. Certainly, it was of but litJio i 

1 Archives et Correspondance, v. 113. 

= ‘ Acte de cinq SUnlstrcs du St. Evnnsdio 
le mariaBc du Frinco d'Ornngo ttro Icait 
V. 21C-226 


par lequel lls dodare-.t 
ifne.'-— Archives, etr-< 
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consequence to u-hat church the \inhnpp3’ Princess 
belonged, and thej’ must be slightlj' versed in history 
or in human nature who can imagine these nuptials 
to have exercised any effect upon the religious or 
political sentiments of Orange. The Princess was of 
a Btorm.v» ill-regulated nature ; almost a lunatic from 
the beginning. The dislike which succeeded to her 
fantastic fondness for the Prince, ns well ns her general 
eccentricity, had soon become the talk of all the court 
at Brussels. She would pass week after week without 
emerging from her chamber, keeping the shutters 
closed and candles burning, day and night. ^ She 
quarrelled \dolently -^vith Countess Egmont for jirc- 
cedence, so that the ludicrous contentions of the two 
ladies in ante-chambers and doorways were the theme 
and the amusement of societj*.- Her insolence, not 
only in private but in public, towards her husband 
became intolerable. ‘ I could not do othorrviso than 
bear it with sadness and patience,’ said the Prince, 
with great magnanimity, ‘ hoping that tvith ago would 
come improvement’ Nevertheless, upon one occa- 
sion, at a supper party, she had used such language 
in the presence of Count Horn and many other nobles, 

‘ that all wondered that he could endure the abusive 
terms which she applied to him.’^ 

When the clouds gathered about him, when ho had 
become an exile and a wanderer, her reproaches and 
her violence increased. The sacrifice of their wealth, 
the mortgages and sales which he effected of his estates, 
plate, jewels, and furniture, to raise money for the 
struggling country, excited her bitter resentment. She 
separated herself from him by degrees, and at lost 
abandoned him altogether. Her temper became 
violent to ferocity. She beat her servants with her 
hands and with clubs ; she threatened the lives of 
herself, of her attendants, of Count John of Nassau, 
with knives and daggers, and indulged in habitual 

1 Groen v. Prinst., Archives, 1. 380. 

Papiers d’Etafc, vii. 452. 

* Letter to the Elector Augustus. — Groen v. Prinst., Arcliives, 
1. 33., 32. 
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profanity and blasphemy, uttering frightful curses 
upon all around. Her original tendency to intem- 
perance had so much increased that she was often 
unable to stand on her feet. A bottle of wine, holding 
more than a quart, in the morning, and another in 
the evening, together with a pound of sugar, was her 
usual allowance. She addressed letters to Alva, com- 
plaining that her husband had impoverished himself 
‘ in his good-for-nothing beggar war,* and begging the 
Duke to furnish her with a little ready money and unth 
the means of arriving at the possession of her dower. ^ 
An illicit connexion with a certain John Rubens, an 
exiled magistrate of Antwerp, and father of the cele- 
brated painter, completed the list of her delinquencies, 
and justified the marriage of the Prince with Charlotte 

^ ‘ Derhalben nach die Princessin sich dermassen ertzumcdt. 
das sie ihr der frawen man und die fraw midt cincm scheidtholltz 
gleich/alla auch mit feusten peschlagen und sehr ubol gescholten 
hab,’ etc. — Summarische Verreichnisz und Protocolle der Abge- 
sandten, 86-129. Act. der Pr. Princessin zu Oranlen vorgclliche 
vorhandlung belangnt, An. 1572. — ^MS. Dresden Archives. 

• Habe damach des Abends, als sie gahr und also bevreindt 
gewesen das sie nicht stehen kdnnen, ein schrcibrnesserlein in den 
rechten ennel zu sich gestegkt, vorhabens Graf Johann w.an er rn 

ihr kumen Tvehro, sollchs in den halsz zu stossen gleichfolls 

habe sie ein bricfstcclier bekhumen und sollchcn, ails sie auch 
etwas zuviel getrunken. zu ihrem Haupt ins bedt gelcgk etc., etc. 

Es las ilir auch die Fr. Prinzessin offtmals eycr gahr harut 

im saUtz sieden, darauf, tringkt sic dan edtwan zuvil und weriie 
ungedultig, fluche alle bosze flueche, und wcrie die yieisze und 
Bchussel und allem von tiscU von sich,' etc., etc. — MS. Dresden 
Archives, diet. act. 

* Und die Fr. Prinzessin, wie sie es genant, den (alien man, ncm- 
lich ein guedte flascho vvoins morgens und aherni.als ein gnedte 
tiasche zu abendtazcldt molir dan ein masz haltend bckunien. 
welches ir sambt eincm Pfnudt Zugkers bei sicli zu nemen nielit 
zu vil sey,’ etc., etc. — Ibid. 

‘ Dor man sich verweigert Imt cinen brief so sic an den T>aca 
do Alba geschrieben gen Colin zu tragen und dasolbst femer zu 

ubersclugken. Der Innhnlt solchcs Briefs sci ungcvcnft*« 

gewesen, das sie sich beclagdt, wic man sie nibie so gahr ul>ei 
tractir — das guedt, so ilur auf des KCnings nnordnung geliano- 
traicht habe soUen werden, entwendt und cs (Arem herni cm 
tinnufeen Gocsen Krrtgl: zu gebrauchen zugcsfcllt hnben. B‘y' 
das der Duca de Alba toalle tor sie sehreiben an das Camniergerient 
umb Jfandaf, das sie von Gf. Jotmnns gcfcngkni.sz ledig und 
Spier vor rcclit gcstollt werden mOge. Auch d.as er. der von Man. 
ir die nechste Mes: ettcas ran geldl und dabci cinen gesandten mu 
mundlicher werbung zuseldgkcn wolle. Sey der Brief cwcl Bo„en 
lank,' etc. — ^M?. Dresden .Archives, diet. act. 
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de BoiirbonA It was therefore determined by the 
Elector of Saxony and the I^ndgravo William to 
remove her from the custody of the Nnssaus. This 
took place with infinite difficulty, at the close of the 
year 1576. Already, in 1572, Augustus had proposed 
to the Landgrave that she should bo kept in solitary 
confinomenCand that a minister should preach to her 
daily through the grated aperture by which her food 
was to bo admitted. The Landgrave remonstrated 
at so inlmraan a proposition, which was, however, 
carried into effect. The wretched Princc.ss, now com- 
pletely a lunatic, was imprisoned in the electoral palace, 
in a chamber where the windows were walled up and 
a small grating let into the upper part of the door. 
Through this wicket came her food, as well ns the 
words of the holy man appointed to preach daily for 
her edification. - 

Two years long, she endured this terrible punish- 
ment, and died mad,^ on the ISth of December, 1577. 

' Acta : Dcr. Tran Priaccssin su Pranlcn, etc. — Abschritten von 
F. Anncn, EhestifTtunR, etc. — ^Schfdaing an Job. G. tzu X.css. 
Abholung dcr I’rinccssin und todtiichen Abganp. — MS. Dresden 
Archives, 1575-1597, passim. Bakhuyzen v. d. Btinck. Het 
Huwclijk van W. v. Oranje, 133, sqq. 

- ' Scindt anch dcr cndlichcn mcinnnR, won sic also in pcliclm 
vorwabret und cln Predicant verordnet, dcr sic tcgllcb durcli cln 
fensterleln do Ir dio speys und tranck gcriebt werdo Irer begancenen 
sunde mit Vlelss crinnere.' — Letter oi Elector Augustus to Land- 
grave William. July 9, 1572. — ^5tS, Dresden Arch. ‘ Gnnz ges- 
tfiaten Geistes.’ — Ibid. 

’ • Dcsgleichen, babe ich ouch angeordnet,’ UTites Secretary 
t Hans Jenitz immediately alter the decease ol the Princess, ' dasz 
die Fenster durch die Maurer, wclche sic rucor zugemaxtert, wiederum 
ausgp.brochcn werden und sol der Bettmeister mit licinigxmg der- 
seWen Stube und Rammer slch B. F. G. befehl nach vcrlmitcn. 
E. F. G. kann ich auoh unterthonigst nicht vcrhalten, dasz keino 

neue Thur vor solcbc stube gemaecht worden sondcrn man 

hat durch dio alte Xhuro in deni obem Fclde nnr cin vier ecl-iebi 
Lock augr.schnitten und von starkem eisemen Blech eln enges GiUer 
dafuT gemachf. dasz man auswendig aut dem Saal aueh versehliessen 

kann. Es steht anch zu E. F. G. Gelallcn, ob man die grosae 

eiserne bandc mit den Vorlege schlossem, damit die Thuere von 
aussen vertcari gewesen, also daran biciben lasson, odor wiedcr 
aus dem stein aushauen imd abfeilen lassen wollc, aber dio gesdtlcr 
vor den Fenstern konnen racines Bediinckens wohl bleiben ’ — 
Hans Jenitz an ChuriUrstin Anna Acta : InventarJum ilbor F. 
Annen, p. 3. tJranien Voriassenschait, etc.. An. 1677. — MS. 
Dresden Arcliives. 
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On the, foUowing day, she was buried in the electoral 
tomb at Meissen ; a pompous procession of ‘ school 
children, clergy, magistrates, nobility, and citizens’ 
conducting her to that rest of * which she could no 
longer be deprived by the cruelty of man nor her ovm 
■Solent temperament.^ 

So far, therefore, as the character of Mademoiselle 
de Bourbon and the legitimacy of her future offspring 
were concerned, she received ample guarantees. For 
the rest, the Prince, in a simple letter, informed her 
that he was already past his prime, having reached 
his forty-second year, and that his fortune was en- 
cumbered not only with settlements for his children 
by previous marriages, but by debts contracted in the 
cause of his oppressed country. ^ A convention of 
doctors and bishops of France, summoned by the 
Duo de Montpensier, afterwards confirmed the opinion 
that the conventual vows of the Princess Charlotte 
had been conformable neither to the laws of Franco 
nor to the canons of the Trent Council.® She was con- 
ducted to Brill by Sainte Aldegonde, where she was 
received by her bridegroom, to whom she was united 
on the 12th of Jime. The wedding festival was held 
at Dort with much revelry and holiday-making, ‘ hut 
without dancing.’* 

In this connexion, no doubt the Prince consulted 


1 Diet. Act. — MS. Dresden AtcIhvcb. 

It ean certainly be considered no -violation of the ennctlty o! 
arcliives to make these slender allusions to a talc, the main features 
of -which have already been published, not only by JIM. Green v. 
Prinsterer and Bakhuyzen. in Holland, but by the Saxon Pro- 
fessor Bdttiger, In Germany. It is impossiWo to understand llie 
character and career of Orange, and lus relations wiHi Gcrmi-uiy, 
■without a complete -view of the Saxon marriage. The oxtrocts 
from the ' ceomantic letters ’ of Elector Augustus, liowever. given 
in Bottiger (Hist. Taschenb., 1830, pp. 109-173), with their furious 
attacks upon the Prince and upon Charlotte of Bourbon, seeni to 
us too obscene to be admitted, even in a note to these p.iges. ano 
in a foreign language. . . , , , 

^ Memolre pour le Comte do Hohcalo nllant do la part da I Gnce 
d’Oronge vers lo Comte J. do Hnssau, rElcctcur P-ilatln, e- sen 
Spouse. Jnie. do Bourbon.’ — Arch., etc., v. 189-192. 

» Apologie du Prince d’Orangc. — Ed. Syhius, .1<, 38. 

* Archives et Correspondance, v. 220. Bor, vlii. Off. JieteiM. 
V. 100. 
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bis inclination only. Emincntlj' domestic in bis bnbits, 
bo required the relief of comptmionsbip at borne to 
the exliansting affairs wbicb made up bis life abroad. 
For years bo bad never cnioyed social converse, 
except- at long intervals, witb man or woman ; it was 
natural, tberefore, that be should contract this mar- 
riage. It vrns equallj* natural that ho should make 
many enemies by so impolitic a match. The Elector 
Palatine, who was in place of guardian to the bride, 
decidedly disapproved, altliough bo was suspected of 
favouring the alliance.' The Landgrave of Hesse for 
a time was furious ; the Eleetor of Saxony absolutclj" 
debrious with rage.* The Diet of the Empire was to 
be held within a few weeks at Frankfort, where it was 
very certain that the outraged and influential Elector 
would make his appearance, overflowing with anger, 
and determined to revenge upon the cause of the 
Nethcrland Reformation the injury which he had per- 
sonally received. Even the wise, considerate, affec- 
tionate brother, John of Nassau, considered the mar- 
riage an act of madness. He did what he could, by 
argument and entreaty, to dissuade the Prince from 
its completion although ho afterwards voluntarily 
confessed that the Princess Charlotte had been deeply 
calumniated, and was an inestimable treasure to his 
brother.* TIic French government made use of the 
circumstance to justify itself in a stiU further aliena- 
tion from the cause of the Prince than it had hitherto 
manifested, but this was rather pretence than reality. 

It was not in the nature of things, however, that the 
Saxon and Hessian indignation could be easily allayed. 
The Landgrave was extremely violent. ‘ Truly, I can- 
not imagine,’ he wrote to the Elector of Saxony, ‘ quo 
consilio that wiseacre of an Aldegonde, and whoso- 
ever else_ has been aiding and abetting, have under- 
taken this affair. iV’am si pieiatem rcspicias, it is to 
be feared that, considering she is a IVenchwoman, a 
nun, and moreover a fugitive nun, about whose chastity 

I A-ichives et CorreBpondance, v. 800. a Ibid 

, 5 Ibid., V. 203, 20-f. 

< Ibid., V. 312, 313. 
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there has been considerable question, the Prince has 
got out of the frying-pan into the fire. Si fomam, 
it is not to be supposed that it was her beauty which 
charmed him, since, without doubt, he must be rather 
frightened than delighted when he looks upon her. 
Si spem prolis, the Prince has certainly only too many 
heirs already, and ought to wish that he had neither 
wife nor children. Si amicitiam, it is not to be sup- 
posed, while her father expresses himself in such 
threatening language with regard to her, that there 
will be much cordiality of friendship on his part. Let 
them look to it, then, lest it fare with them no better 
than with the Admiral, at his Paris wedding ; for those 
gentlemen can hardly forgive such injuries, sine mer- 
curio et arsenico suhlimato.’^ 

The Elector of Saxony was frantic with choler, and 
almost ludicrous in tjie vehemence of its expression. 
Count John was unceasing in his exhortations to his 
brother to respect the sensitiveness of these important 
personages, and to remember how much good and how 
much evil it was in their power to compass, with regard 
to himself and to the great cause of the Protestant 
religion. He reminded him, too, that the divorce had 
not been, and would not be, considered impregnable 
as to form, and that much discomfort and detriment 
was likely to grow out of the whole proceeding, for 
himself and his family. ^ The Prince, however, was 
immovable in his resolution, and from the whole tone 
of his correspondence and deportment it was^ obvious 
that his marriage was one rather of inclination than 
of policy. ‘ I can assure you, my brother,’ ho wrote 
to Count John, ‘ that my character has always tended 
to this — to care neither for words nor menaces in anv 
matter where I can act with a clear conscience, and 
without doing injury to my neighbour. Tnily, if j 
had paid regard to the threats of princes, I should 
never have embarked in so many dangcrou.s affairs, 
contrary to the ‘will of the King, my master, tn itnus 


■ Archives et Corrcsnondancc. v. 227. 228. 

2 See the letter of Count John to I’rlncc of OmiiRe. ,trehI>M. 
V. 20S-213. 
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■past, and even to the advice of many of my relatives 
and friends.’' 

Tlve evil consequences which had been foreseen were 
not slow to manifest themselves. There was much 
discussion of the Prince’s marriage at the Diet, of 
Frankfort, and there was oven a proposition, formally 
to declare the Calvinists excluded in Germany from 
the benefits of the Peace of Passau. The Archduke 
Rudolph was soon nftcrward.s clcotcd Iving of the 
Romans and of Bohemia, although hitherto, according 
to the policy of the Prince of Orange, and in the ex- 
pectation of' benefit to the cause of the Reformation in 
Germany and the Netherlands, there had been a strong 
disposition to liold out hopes to Henry the Tliird, and 
to excite the fears of Maximilian.- 

Whilc these important afTains, public and private, 
had been occurring in the soutli of Holland and in 
Germany, a \cvy nefarious transaction) had disgraced 
the cause of the patriot party in the northern quarter. 
Diedrich Sonoy, governor of that portion of Holland, 
a man of great bravery, but of extreme ferocity of 
character, liad discovered an extensive conspiracy 
among certain of the inhabitants, in aid of an approach- 
ing Spanish invasion. Bands of land-loupcrs had been 
employed, according to the intimation which ho had 
received or affected to have received, to set fire to 
villages and towns in every direction, to set up beacons, 
and to conduct a series of signals by which the ex- 
peditions about to be organized were to bo furthered 
in their objects.^ The Governor, determined to shoAV 
that the Duke of Alva could not be more prompt nor 
more terrible than himself, improvised, of his o^vn 
authority, a tribunal in imitation of the infamous 
Blood-Council. Fortunately for the charaeter of the 
county, Sonoy was not a Hollander, nor was the 
jurisdiction of this newly-established court allowed to 
extend beyond very narrow limits. Eight vagabonds 

1 See the letter. Archives, etc., 244-252. 

2 Vide Groen v. Prinst., Archives, v. 299, 300. 

» Bor, viii. 023, sqq. Hoofd, x. 411, 412. Wagenacr, vii. 54. 
€t 66Q. 
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were, however, arrested and doomed to tortures the 
most horrible, in order to extort from them confes- 
sions implicating persons of higher position in the 
land than themselves. Seven, after a few turns of 
the puhey and the 'screw, confessed all which they 
were expected to confess, and accused all whom they 
were requested to accuse. The eighth was firmer, and 
refused to testify to the guilt of certain respectable 
householders, whose names, he had, perhaps, never 
heard, and against whom there was no shadow of 
evidence. He was, however, reduced by three hours 
and a half of sharp torture to confess, entirely accord- 
ing to their orders, so that accusations and evidence 
were thus obtained against certain influential gentle- 
men of the province, whose only crime was a secret 
adherence to the Catholic faith. ^ 

The eight wretches who had been induced by pro- 
mises of unconditional pardon upon the one hand, and 
by savage torture on the other, to bear this false witaess, 
were condemned to be burned alive, and on their way 
to the stake they all retracted the statements which 
had only been extorted from them by the rack. Never- 
theless, the individuals who had been thus designated 
were arrested. Charged with plotting a general con- 
flagration of the villages and farm-houses, in conjunc- 
tion with an invasion hy Hierges and other Papist 
generals, they indignantly protested their innocence; 
but two of them, a certain Kopp Comeliszoon, and 
bis son, Nanning Koppezoon, were selected to under- 
go the most cruel torture which had yet been prac- 
tised in the Netherlands. “ Sonoy, to his eternal shame, 
was disposed to prove that human ingenuity to inflict 
human misery had not been exhausted in the chambers 
of the Blood-Council, for it was to bo shown that 
Refonners were capable of giving a lesson oven to 
mquisitors in this diabolical science. Kopp, a man 
advanced in years, was tortured during a whole day. 

On the following morning he was again brought to the 

5 Bor, viii. C23, scq. ITooW. x. 

> Bor, Mil. 020, 8cq, HooW. x. 410, scq. 
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commenced legal proceedings against Sonoy, \vith the 
view of establishing their o^ra innocence, and of bring- 
ing the inhuman functionary to justice. The process 
languished, however, and was finally abandoned, for 
the powerful Governor had rendered such eminent 
service in the cause of libert}’-, that it was thought 
unwise to push him to extremity. It is no impeach- 
ment upon the character of the Prince that these hor- 
rible crimes were not prevented. It was impossible 
for him to bo omnipresent. Neither is it just to con- 
sider the tortures and death thus inflicted upon inno- 
cent men an indelible stain upon the cause of liberty. 
They were the, crimes of an individual who had been 
useful, but who, like the Count de la March, had now 
contaminated his hand with the blood of the guiltless. 
The new tribunal never took root, and was abolished 
as soon as its initiatory horrors were known. ^ 

On the 19th of July, Oudewater, entirely unprepared 
for such an event, was besieged by Hierges, but the 
garrison and the population, although weak, were 
brave. The town resisted eighteen days, and on the 
7th of August was carried by assault,® after whieh the 
usual horrors were fully practised, — the garrison was 
put to the sword, and the townspeople fared little 
better. Men, women, and children were miu-dered in 
cold blood, or obhged to purchase their lives by heavy 
ransoms, while matrons and maids were sold by auction 
to the soldiers at two or three dollars each.® Almost 
every house in the city was burned to the ground, and 
these horrible but very customary scenes having been 
enacted, the army of Hierges took its way to Schoon- 
oven. That city, not defending itself, secured tolerable 
terms of capitulation, and surrendered on the 24th of 
August.^ 

The Grand Commander had not yet given up . the 
hope of naval assistance from Spain, notwithstanding 
the abrupt termination of the last expedition which 

* Bor, vlii. 628-641, Hoofd, x. 415-419. 

° Bor, viii. 646. Meteren, v. 100. 

“ Bor, viii. 646. Hoofd, x. 424, 425. 

Bor, viii. 447. Meteren, v. 100. 
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had been organized. It was, however, necessaiy that 
a foothold should be recovered upon the seaboard, 
before a descent from without could be met with 
proper co-operation from the land forces within, and 
he was most anxious, therefore, to effect the recon- 
quest of some portion of Zeland. The island of Tholen 
was still Spanish,' and had been so since the memor- 
able expedition of Mondragon to South Bevcland. 
Prom this interior portion of the archipelago the 
Governor now determined to attempt an e.vpedition 
against the outer and more important tcrritorj’. TIio 
three principal islands were Tholen, Duiveland, and 
Schouwen. Tholen was the first which detached itself 
from the continent. Next, and separated from it bj' 
a bay two leagues in width, was Duiveland, or the 
' Isle of Doves. Beyond, and parted by a narrower 
frith, was Schouwen, fronting directly upon the ocean, 
fortified by its strong capital city, Zierickzcc, and 
containing other villages of inferior conscqucncp.^ 
Requesens had been long revolving in his mind the 
means of possessing himself of this important island. 
He had caused to be constructed a numerous armada 
of boats and light vessels of various dimensions, and 
he now came to Tholen to organize the oxiiedilion. 
His prospects were at first not flattering, for the gulfs 
and estuaries swarmed with Zcland vessels, manned 
by crews celebrated for their skill and audacity. 
Traitors, however, from Zeland itself now came for- 
ward to teach the Spanish Commander how to strike 
at the heart of their owm country. These refugee 
explained to Requesens that a narrow’ flat extended 
under the sea from Philipsland, a small and unin- 
habited islet situate close to Tholen, ns far as the 
shore of Duiveland. Upon this submerged tongue of 
land the water, during ebb-tide, was sufficiently sbnllou- 
to be waded, and it would tliereforo bo possible for a 
determined band, under cover of the night, to nifu.*’ 
the perilous passage. Once arrived at Duiveland, 

' Bor, vJil. C4S.050. Doom, x. 426, 427. Mct'-rcn, v. 101. lO:. 
Mendoza. xlv. 2SI. CentlvosUo, K-. ICS, ct hcq. 
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they could more easily cross the intervening creek to 
Schomven, which was not so deep and only half as 
wide, so that a force thus sent through these dangerous 
shallows might take possession of Duiveland and lay 
siege to Zierickzee, in the very teeth of the Zeland 
fleet, which would be unable to sail near enough to 
intercept their passage.^ 

The Commander determined that the enterpriso 
should be attempted. It was not a novelty, because 
Slondragon, as we have seen, had already most bril- 
hantly conducted a similar expedition. The present 
was, however, a more daring scheme. The other ex- 
ploit, although sufficiently hazardous, and entirely 
successful, had been a victory gained over the sea^ 
alone. It had been a surprise, and had been effected 
without any opposition from human enemies. Here, 
however, they were to deal, not only with the ocean, 
and darkness, but with a watchful and determined 
foe. The Zelanders were aware that the enterprise 
was in contemplation, and their vessels lay about the 
contiguous waters in considerable force. ^ Neverthe- 
less, the determination of the Grand Commander was 
hailed with enthusiasm by his troops. Having satisfied 
himself by personal experiment that the enterprise was 
possible, and that therefore his brave soldiers could 
accomplish it, he decided that the glory of the achieve- 
ment should be fairly shared, as before, among the 
different nations which served the King. 

After completing his preparations, Reguesens came 
to Tholen, at which rendezvous were assembled three 
thousand infantry, partly Spaniards, partly Germains, 
partly Walloons. Besides these, a picked corps of two 
hundred sappers and miners was to accompany the 
expedition, in order that ho time might be lost in. 
fortifying themselves as soon as they had seized pos- 
session of Schouwen. Four hundred mounted troopers 
were, moreover, stationed in the town of Tholen, while 

* Bor, ubi sup. Hoofd, x. 426. Mendoza, xiv. 282. Benti- 
voglio, ix. 165. 

2 Bentivoglio, ix. 165. Hoofd, x. 428. Bor, viii: 648-650.. 
Mendoza, xiv. 283. 
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the little fleet, which had been prepared at Antwerp, 
lay near that city readj' to co-operate ^vith the land 
force as soon as they should complete their enterprise. 
The Grand Commander now divided the whole force 
into two parts. One half was to remain in the boats, 
under the command of Mondragon ; the other half, 
accompanied by the two hundred pioneers, were to 
wade through the sea from Philipsland to Duivolnnd 
and Schouwen. Each soldier of this detachment was 
provided with a pair of shoes, two pounds of powder, 
and rations for three days, in a canvas bag suspended 
at his neck. The leader of this expedition w'ns Don 
Osorio d’Ulloa, an officer distinguished for his experi- 
ence and bravery. ^ 

On the m'ght selected for the enterprise, that of the 
27th September, the moon was a day old in its fourth 
quarter, and rose a little before twelve. It was low 
water at between four and five in the morning. The 
Grand Commander, at the appointed hour of mid- 
night, crossed to Philipsland, and stood on the shore 
to watch the setting forth of the little army. He 
addressed a short harangue to them, in which he skil- 
fully struck the chord.? of Spanish chivalry and the 
national love of glory, ^ and was answered rvith loud 
and enthusiastic cheers. Don Osorio d’Ulloa then 
stripped and plunged into the sea immediately after 
the guides. Ho was followed by the Spaniards, after 
whom came the Germans, and then the Walloons. 
The two hundred sappers and miners came next, and 
Don Gabriel Peralta, with his Spanish company, 
brought up the rear. It was a rvild night. In- 
cessant lightning alternately revealed and obscured 
the progress of the midnight march through the black 
waters, os the anxious Commander watched the ex- 
pedition from the shore, but the soldiers were quickly 
swallowed up in the gloom. ^ As they advanced 
I Bcntivogilo, lx. 100. noofd, 427, 428. Mendota, xW. 

~ 2 'noofd, .X. 429. Bor. vllf, 048-050, MendOM, xlr. CM. 
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flails. 2 Many’ were the mortal ducks thus fought in 


AccordInR to Mendota. the sky wm full of prctcruaturnl aiuH'-sr- 
cnces on tint mcniomble nlRlit ; IltcmUy, 

’ Tlie exhalations whIrilnR throuRli the nir 
Gave so much Huht that one mlRhl read by them.* 

Jijfiui Carror. 

' Vlcndose rn airiial punlo comriat v tcnales tn rl cido dc grande 
daridad v tanta gue te Irian enrla$ como ti fuem de dia, quo ponla 
admimdon cl verlas ; jtirnando los mas acr cosa fucra del curso 
natural,* etc. : xlv. 284.— Compare Strada, vlll. 398. 

' UentlvoRlio, lx. 107. Hoofd, x. 420. WaRcnner, vll. 71. 

’ * Ke bnstara a ncmlcl dl travnRllarRll solamente co I moachcUl, 
c con gli archlbuRl, ma plu d’nppresso con iinclnl dl ferro. con 
IcRHl mancRpiablU a moltl doppl, 6 con altsl Istromcntl.* etc.— 
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the darkness, and, as it were, in the bottom of the 
sea ; many were the deeds of audacity which no eye 
was to mark save those by whom they were achieved. 
Still, in spite of all impediments and losses, the Span- 
iards steadily adTOnced. If other arms proved less 
available, they were attacked by the fierce taunts 
and invectives of their often invisible foes, who reviled 
them as water-dogs, fetching and carrying for a 
master who despised them ; as mercenaries who coined 
their blood for gold, and were employed by tyrants 
for the basest uses. If, stung by these mocking voices, 
they turned in the darkness to chastise their unseen 
tormentors, they were certain to be trampled upon by 
their comrades, and to be pushed from their narrow 
pathway into the depths of the sea. Thus many 
perishei 

The night wore on, and the adventurers still fought 
it out manfully, but very slowly, the main body of 
Spaniards, Germans, and Walloons, soon after day- 
light, reaching the opposite shore, having sustamed 
considerable losses, but in perfect order. The pioneers 
were not so fortunate. The tide rose over them 
before they could effect their passage, and swept 
nearly every one away.^ The roar-gunrd, under 
Peralta, not surprised, like the pioneers, in the middle 
of their passage, by the rising tide, but prevented, 
before it was too late, from advancing far beyond the 
shore from which they had departed, were fortunately 
enabled to retrace their steps. ^ 

Don Osorio, at tlie head of the successful adventurers, 
now effected his landing upon Duivclnnd. Reposing 
themselves but for an instant after this unparalleled 
march through the water, of more than six houtv, 
they took a shght refreshment, prayed to the Virgin 


Bentivoplio, ix. IC7. ' llegavan 4 Jicrir 4 los niifsfrM con «no« 
jnstrumentos dc lamancrn que loa con qne hhitien d trisjo 
sacar cl mano dc ia paja.'— MendOKi. xlv. 2S5. 

‘ Hoofd. X. ■<20. — ‘ Donde vaya nialavcntiirados, quo oi naref. 
Bcr perros de asrue,’ etc., etc, — Slcndor-a, itbl fup- 
lx. 108. Hoofd, X. 429. Mendoza, xiv. 285. 

» Mendoza, xiv. 28.'i. Bcntlvoglio. Hoofd, Bor, nbi *up. 
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Mrtry nnti tn Saint .Ir.nu-f, nnd th-^n jiri'j'aml tn 
thi'ir n<nv inj !:tn<i. Tm ci>mp“nif ' <'f IVcnrh, 

Scmcl), nsi'i niixiliarii-i Jay i'n l)i)iv!'lan>!, ntnior 

the ciniitnnnsi oi t'harlr< vnn 15nt'‘c»t. .Strattttti (n 
by an ini'Sp’iMjilc m-i-jiji'iit. or l>y tn-n^on, iliat f^i'nrriij 
\va>! s^tain i\v In'* own ifikJji-r*', nt tli'* inonnnt- wJn-n 
Jjio royal ’roo]” lanfli^l. 'Jli*- pajiio by tbia 

cv(*nt Ivw.TTiH' int*’!!!!'. u'i th'' rni'my ro-'" .>nul<i'’!\ly, 
ni it w!'ni'. otit of the <iepth‘) of the oe<’nn to ntt/iel; 
thejn. They tnannilietl th** nunil'‘'n> of tlieir n,’i';ai!anin, 
nnfi l]e<l terTfirvifriehen in m-rry direction. Some 
Fwain to tlie Zolam! vci-vIf wJu'eli lay in tiie neii;lo 
iKitirliofKj ; othen< t^'ok in tlu- fortF whicJi had 

been eoiV'lructed on the i^dand, bnl ihe;:!> were roon 
c.arrirti by the SiianinnlK, and the com|iteit of Itiiivc- 
Intni wna effectefl. ’ 

The entorprii-c was not- yet eotnj)let#><l, but the 
rc’inninder w.-v« le;ei diflicnU nn<l not ne.arly vo harartl- 
OUF. for the creel: whieh Feprinte:! Duiveland from 
•Sehoinven w.-ib nnich narrower than the trhnary whieh 
they had juFt traversed. It wn/i lee? than a leaene 
in width, but ?o cnemnbered by ru‘>heB and bri'T* 
that, nlthouch difTicult to wade, it wna not navij'ahle 
for vcF'^elF of any hind.^ This part of the expedition 
was accoinpii''he<l with equal resolution, vo (hat, aft<T 
a few hours’ delay, the soldieni stood tij>on tho 
much-coveted island of Schouwen. Tivc companies 
of .st.atc.s’ troops, placed to oiqKisc their Inndini;, 
fled in tlic most cowanlly manner at the first dis- 
charge of tho Spanish mnsltols,^ and took refuge in 
the city of Zicrickzee, which was soon afterwards 
beleaguered. 

Tho troops had been disembarked upon Duivoland 
from the armada, svhich had made its way to tho 

> nooftl, X. 429. IJor, vlll. ajo. Jtnnitora, xlv. 2S0. — Tlic 
offleer. wliosc career wa.s tlui.s un{orfunal<'Iv clofsl. \v;is a brotlier 
of tho famous Admiral lloisot, tmd lilmsi'lf rendered eood service 
to the cause of hla country, and w.-is (Jovernor of Wnlehercn nt 
the time of his dc.atli. — Arcliivt-s ct CorTt'sjiondnnce. v. 28a. 

" Mcnd07.a, xlv. "SO, JJentlvoslio (l.v. JOS) says. • I’oco men 
d’una lensiia.' — Compare lior, vlil. 049. Uoofd, x. 42P. 

» Mendoza, xiv. 287. Iloofd. x. 420. tlcntlvoKlio, lx. 108. 
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scene of action, after having received, by signal, in- 
• formation that the expedition through the ■water had 
been successful. Brouwershaven, on the northern side 
of Schou'wen, was immediately reduced, but Bom- 
menede resisted till the 26th of October, when it was 
at last carried by assault, and delivered over to fire 
and sword. Of the whole population and garrison not 
twenty were left alive. Siege was then laid to 
Zierickzee, and Colonel Mondragon was left in charge 
of the operations. Req^uesens himself came to 
Schouwen to give directions concerning this important 
enterprise.^ 

Chiapin ViteUi also came thither in the middle of the 
winter, and was so much injured by a fall from his 
litter, while making the tour of the island, that ho 
died on ship-board during his return to Antwerp." 
This officer had gained his laurels upon more than 
one occasion, his conduct in the important action near 
Mons, in which the Huguenot force under Gcnlis was 
defeated, ha^^ng been particularly creditable. Ho was 
of a distinguished Umbrian family, and had passed 
his life in camps, few of the generals who had accom- 
Ijanied Alva to the Netherlands being better linown 
or more odious to the inhabitants. Ho was equally 
distinguished for his courage, his cruelty, and 
corpulence. The last characteristic was so remark- 
able that he was almost monstrous in his per- 
sonal appearance. His protuberant stomach was 
always supported in a bandage suspended _ from his 
neck, yet in spite of this enormous impediment, ho 
was personally active on the battle-field, and per- 
formed more service, not only as a commander hut 
as a subaltern, than many a younger and lighter 
man.3 


‘ Mendoza, xiv. 2S7-203, fcq. BcntivoBllo, l.x. lOO. l>0. Her, 
viii. 052. eeq. Hoofd, 431. , 

“ Mctcrcn, v. 103. Sfrnda. vIH. 403. ,,, 

4 Strada, vill. 404.— Vltolll seems to liave been unponular 
the Spaniards also, and Mendow does not even a'lo'lr ty bis d"av!i 
The Netlicrlandcrs haled him cordially. Jlis name, whir!} 
the materials for a jnw, was. ol conrse, n wlictstone for tti'-it viw 
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I tVaKcu.cer, vll. lU-soI. Holt.. Man. in. irwc. 

* Archives do la Malson d'Oranttc. v. E-Sl. J/ittcr to Count .lohu. 
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Hd determined, however, once more to have recourse 
to the powerful of the earth, being disposed to test 
the truth of his celebrated observation, that ‘ there 
would be no lack of suitors for the bride that he bad 
to bestow.’ It was necessary, in short, to look the 
great question of formally renouncing Philip dircctlv 
in the face. 

Hitherto the fiction of allegiance had been pre- 
served, and, even by the enemies of the Prince, it was 
admitted that it had been retained with no disloyal 
intent.^ The time, however, had come when it \vfls 
necessary to throw off allegiance, provided another 
-could be found strong enough and frank enough to 
accept the authority which Philip had forfeited. The 
question was, naturally, between France and England, 
unless the provinces could effect their re-adraissinn 
into the body of the Germanic Empire. Already in 
Juno the Prince had laid the proposition formally 
before the states, ‘ whether they should not negotiate 
with the Empire on the subject of their admission, vrith 
maintenance of their own constitutions,’ but it was 
understood that this plan was not to be carried out, 
if the protection of the Empire could be obtained tmder 
easier conditions. ^ 

Nothing came of the proposition at that time. Tiio 
nobles and the deputies of South Holland now voted, 
in the beginning of the ensuing month, ‘ that it was 
their duty to abandon the King, as a tyrant wiio 
sought to oppress and destroy bis subjects ; and that 
it behoved them to seek another protector.’ This wa- 
while the Breda negotiations were still pending, but 
when their inevitable result was very' vi.sibIo. Thrr^' 
was still a reluctance at taking the last and deci'iva 
step in the rebellion, so that the semblance of lovalty 
was still retained ; that ancient scabbard, in which th'* 
sword might yet one day' bo .shc.athed. The propof!' 
tion was not* adopted at the diet. A cominitU-o o. 

' See the remarks of Grocn v. Trinatcrer, on a paf'SK'! ie * 
tetter of tlic Council of State to rtoaucseita. — Archive*, etr., v. ..>*• / 

See .also Itic fetter In Bor, vili. C12. 

i Besof. noil.. June C, 15"S. bl. 303. W.aK('n.acr, vil. 
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nine was merely appointed to deliberate with the 
Prince upon the ‘ means of obtaining foreign assistance, 
without accepting foreign authority, or severing their 
connexion with his Majesty.’ The estates were, 
however, summoned a few months later, by the Prince, 
to deliberate on this important matter at Rotterdam. 
On the Ist of October he then formally proposed, either 
to make terms with their enemy, and that the sooner 
the better, or else, once for aU, to separate entirely 
from the King of Spain, and to change their sovereign, 
in order, with the assistance and under protection of 
another Christian potentate, to maintain the provinces 
against their enemies. Orange, moreover, expressed 
the opinion that upon so important a subject it was 
decidedly incumbent upon them all to take the sense 
of the city governments. The members for the various 
municipalities acquiesced in the propriety of this sug- 
gestion, and resolved to consult their constituents, 
while the deputies of the nobility also desired to 
consult with their whole body. After an adjournment 
of a few days, the diet again assembled at Delft, and 
it was then unanimously resolved by the nobles and 
the cities, ‘ that they tvovld forsake the King and seek 
foreign assistance ; referring the choice to the Prince, 
who, in .regard to the government, was to take the 
opinion of the estates,’^ 

Thus, the great step was taken, by which two little 
provinces declared themselves independent of their 
ancient master. That declaration, although taken in 
the midst of doubt and darkness, was not destined to 
be cancelled, and the germ of a new and powerful 
commonwealth was planted. So little, however, did 
these .republican fathers foresee their coming republic, 
that the resolution to renoimce one king was combined 
with the proposition to ask for the authority of another. 
It was not imagined that those two slender columns, 
which were all that had yet been raised of the future 
stately peristyle, would be strong enough . to stand 

1 Resol. HoU., Jul. 7, 1576,- bl. 474; Jul. 9, 1675, bl. 482- 
Oct. 3, 1575, bl. 668, 669 ; Oct. 13, 1575, bl. 692. Bor, viii. 651.’ 
Wagenaer, vii. 81. 
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alone. The question now arose, to what forcicn 
power application should be made. But little hope 
was to be entertained from Germany, a state winch 
existed only in name, and France was still in a condi- 
tion of religious and intestine discord. The attitude 
of revolt maintained by the Due d’Alenjon seemed 
to make it difficult and dangerous to enter into nego- 
tiations with a countiy where the civil wars had 
assumed so complicated a character, that a loyal and 
useful alliance could hardly be made with any party. 
The Queen of England, on the other hand, dread^ 
the wrath of Philip, by which her perpetual dangers 
from the side of Scotland would be aggravated, while 
she feared equally the extension of French authority 
in the Netherlands, by which increase her neighbour 
would acquire an overshadowing power. She was 
also ashamed openly to abandon the provinces to their 
fate, for her realm was supposed to be a bulwark of 
the Protestant religion. Afraid to affront Philip, 
afraid to refuse the suit of the Netherlands, afraid to 
concede an aggrandizement to Prance, wliat course 
was open to the English Queen ? Tliat which, politi- 
cally and personal!}’, she loved the best — a course of 
barren coquetry. This the Prince of Orange foresaw; 
and although not disposed to leave a stone unturned 
in his efforts to find assistance for bis country, he 
on the whole rather inclined for Prance. He, 
however, better than any man, knew how littk* 
cause there was for sanguine expectation from cithcf 
source.^ _ _ , 

It was determined, in the name of his highness an- 
the estates, first to send a mission to England, hai 
there had already been negotiations this year of an 
unpleasant character with that power. At the requr'*. 
of the Spanish envoy, the foremost Notlrcrlnnd rete**' 
in number about fifty, including by name the IViniw 
of Orange, the Counts of Borg and Culcmburg, W!!.j 
Saintc Aldcgonde, Boisot, Junius, and others, Iw- 
been formally forbidden by Queen Elizabeth to enter 
I Dc Tliou, tom. til., liv. 6J. Sec tYrsEenafr. ?l. 
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her rcalmA Tiie Prince had, in consequence, sent 
Aldegondc and Junius on a secret mission to loanee, ^ 
and the Queen, jealous and anxious, had thereupon 
sent Daniel Rogers secretly to the Prince.^ At the 
same time she had sent an envoy to the Grand Coin- 
nlander, eounselling conciliator}' measures, and pro- 
mising to send a special mission to Spain arith the 
offer of her mediation, but it vras suspected by those 
most in the confidence of the Spanish government at 
Brussels, that there avas a great deal of deception in 
these proceedings.^ '■ A truce for six months haanng 
noav been established betavecn the Due d’Alcngon and 
his brother, it vas supposed that an alliance between 
Franco and England, and perhaps between Alen^on 
and Elizabeth, was on the carpet, and that a kingdom 
of the Netherlands was to be the wedding present of 
the bride to her husband. These fantasies derived 
additional colour from the fact that, while the Queen 
was expressing the most amicable intentions towards 
Spain, and the greatest jealousy of France, the English 
residents at Antwerp and other cities of the Nether- 
lands had received private instructions to sell ont 
their property as fast as possible, and to retire from 
the country.® On the whole, there was little prospect 
either of a final answer, or of substantial assistance, 
from the Queen. 

The envoys to England were Advocate Buis and 
Doctor Francis Slaalzon, nominated by the estates, 
and Sainte Aldegonde, chief of the mission, appointed 
by the Prince. They arrived in England at Christmas- 
tide. Having represented to the Queen the result of 
the Breda nogotiations, they stated that the Prince 
and the estates, in despair of a secure peace, had ad- 
dressed themselves to her as an upright protector of 
the Faith, and as a princess descended from the blood 
of Holland. This allusion to the intermarriage of 

^ Reset. Holl.. Jut. 13, 1575, bl. 402. Mcteren, t. 100, 101. 

- Bor, viii. 041. » Wagenacr, vii. S3, 

Letter from Morillon to Cardinal Granvelic, of d-ite t)ec. 11 
1575. — ^.Lrehives et Correspondance. v. 325, 326. ' ‘ 

* Iietter of Morillon, ubi sup. 
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Edward HI. of England "with Philippa, daughter of 
Count WiUiam III. of Hainault and Holland, would 
not, it was hoped, be in vain. They furthermore 
offered to her Majesty, in case she were willing power- 
fully to assist the states, the sovereignty over Holland 
and Zeland, under certain conditions.^ 

The Queen listened graciously to the envoys, and 
appointed commissioners to treat "with them on tlio 
subject. Meantime, Requesens sent Champagny to 
England, to counteract the effect of this embassy of 
the estates, and to beg the Queeh to give no heed to 
the prayers of the rebels, to enter into no negotiations 
with them, and to expel them at once from her king- 
dom. ^ 

The Queen gravely assured Champagny ‘ that the 
envoys were no rebels, but faithful subjects of his 
Majesty.’® There was certainly some effrontery in 
such a statement, considering the solemn offer which 
had Just been made by the envoys. If to renounce 
allegiance to Philip and to propose the sovereignty to 
Elizabeth did not constitute rebellion, it would be 
difficult to define or to discover rebellion nnjnvhcrc. 
The statement was as honest, however, as the diplo- 
matic grimace with which Champagny had reminded 
Elizabeth of the ancient and unbroken friendship 
which bad always existed between herself and In'! 
Catholic Majesty. Tlio attempt of Philip to jirocure 
her dethronement and assassination but a few yean 
before was, no doubt, thought too trifling a circum- 
stance to have for a moment interrupted those har- 
monious relations. Nothing came of the negotiation? 
on cither side. Tho Queen coquetted, as wa.« her 
custom. She could not accept tho offer of the estates : 
.she could not say them nay. She would not offend 
Philip ; she would not abandon the provinces ; ?nr 
would therefore negotiate — thus there was an infmit'^ 
deal of diplomatic nothing spun and unravelled, but 

j -nor, Vlll. cno, cm. Tlcsot. Broil.. Nov. I4. isrc. tit. rsf. 

* Bor, viiS. CCl. VlRl. Eplsl. Select.. No. 177. i>. ^0* 

» Bor. •liri. eOl. 
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the result was both to abandon the provinces and to 
offend Philip. 

In the first answer given by her commissioners to 
the states envoys, it was declared, ‘ that her Majesty- 
considered it too expensive to assume the protection of 
both provinces. She was -willing to protect them in 
name, but she should confer the advantage exclusively 
On Walcheren in reality. The defence of Holland must 
be maintained at the expense of the Prince and the 
estates.’^ 

This was certainly not munificent, and the envoys 
insisted upon more ample and liberal terms. The 
Queen declined, however, committing herseK beyond 
this niggardly and inadmissible offer. The states were 
not -wilhng to exchange the sovereignty over their 
country for so paltry a concession. The Queen de- 
clared herself indisposed to go further, at least before 
consulting parliament. ^ The commissioners waited 
for the assembling of parliament. She then refused 
to lay the matter before that body, and forbade the 
Hollanders taking any steps for that purpose.® It 
was e-ddent that she was ^sposed to trifle -with the 
pro-dnces, and had no idea of encountering the open 
hostility of Philip. The envoys accordingly begged 
for their passports. These were granted in April, 
1576; with the assurance on the part of her Majesty 
that ‘ she would think more of the offer made to 
her after she had done all in her power to bring 
about an arrangement between the pro-dnces and 
Phifip.’^ 

After the result of the negotiations of Breda, it is 
difficult to imagine what method she was likely to 
devise for accomplishing such a purpose. The King 
was not more disposed than during the preceding 
summer to grant liberty of religion, nor were the, Hol- 
landers more ready than they had been before to 
renounce either their faith or their fatherland. The 

’ Bor, \m. 661-663. Wagenaer, -vii. 85. 

^ Wagenaer, -vii. 85, 88. Bor, abi sup, 

’ Wagenaer, ubi sup. 

* Bor, viii. 663. Wagenaer, vii. 86. 
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envoys, on parting, made a strenuous effort to nego- 
tiate a loan, but the frugal Queen considered the pro- 
position quite inadmissible. She granted them liberty 
to purchase arms and ammunition, and to levy a few 
soldiers with their own money, and this was accordingly 
done to a Kmited extent. As it was not difficult" to 
hire soldiers or to buy gunpowder anywhere, in that 
warlike age, provided the money were ready, the 
states had hardly reason to consider themselves under 
deep obligation for this concession. Yet this was the 
whole result of the embassy. Plenty of fine words 
had been bestowed, which might or might not have 
meaning, according to the turns taken by coming 
events. Besides these cheap and empty civilities, they 
received permission to defend Holland at their own 
expense, Avith the privilege of surrendering its sove- 
reignty, if they liked, to Queen Elizabeth — and this 
w'as all. 

On the 19th of April, the envoys returned to their 
country, and laid before the estates the meagre result 
of their negotiations,^ Very soon afterwards, upon 
an informal suggestion from Henry III. and the Queen 
Mother, that a more favourable result, might bo ex- 
pected, if the same applications were made to the 
Due d’Alen 90 n which had been received in so unsatis- 
factory a manner by Elizabeth, commissioners were 
appointed to France.- It proved impossible, however, 
at that juncture, to proceed with the negotiations, 
in consequence of the troubles occasioned by the 
attitude of the Duke. The provinces wero still, 
even as they had been from the beginning, entirely 
alone. 

Requesens was more, than ever straitened for funds, 
wringing, with increasing diflicutly, a siender subn'dy 
from time to time, out of the reluctant estates of 
Brabant, Flanders’, and the other obedient province--'. 
While ho was still at Duivclnnd, the cstates gcncral 

» Bor, viil. CCl-003. Hootd. 434, 435, Mftctcn. v. tO!. 
Be»ol. Holl.. ,A.pr. 19, 1570. W. 42. 

■ Ever. Keid. Ann., lib. 1. 16. 
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sent him a long remonstranen against the misconduct 
of the soldiery, in answer to 1 is demand for supplies. 

‘ Oh, these estates ! those estates !’ cried the Grand 
Commander, on receiving si.ch vehement reproaches 
instead of his money ; * may the Lord deliver me from 
these estates !'' Meantime, ‘the important siege of 
Zierickzee continued, and it was evident that the city 
must fall. There was no money at the disposal of the 
Prince. Count John, who was seriously embarrassed 
by reason of the great obligations in money which 
he, %vith the rest of his family, had incurred on behalf 
of the estates, had recently made application to the 
Prince for his influence towards procuring him relief. 
He had forwarded an account of the great advances 
made by himself and his brethren in money, plate, 
furniture, and endorsements of various kinds, for 
which a partial reimbursement was almost indispens- 
able to save him from serious difficulties.® The Prince, 
however, unable to procure him any assistance, had 
been obliged once more to entreat him to display the 
generosity and the self-denial which the countrjf had 
never found wanting at his bands or at those of his 
kindred. The appeal had not been in vain ; but the 
Count was obviously not in a condition to effect any- 
thing more at that moment to relievo the financial 
distress of the states. The escheguer was crippled.® 
Holland and Zeland were cut in twain by the occupa- 
tion of Schouwen and the approaching fall of its 
capital. Germany, England, PVance, all refused to 
stretch out their hands to save the heroic but ex- 
haustless little provinces. It was at this moment 
that a desperate but sublime resolution took posses- 

^ ‘ Bios nos libera de estos Estadoo.’ — Mcteren, v. 103b. 

^ Archives et Correspondance, v. 301-304. 

’ The contributions of Holland and Zeland for war e.vpenses 
amounted to one hundred and fifty tlipusand florins monthly. 
The pay of a captain was eighty florins monthly ; that of a lieu- 
tenant, forty : that of a corporal, fifteen ; that of a drummer, lifer, 
or minister, twelve ; that of a common soldier, seven and a half 
A captain had also one hundred and fifty florins each month to 
distribute among the most meritorious of his company. Each 
soldier was likewise furnished with food, bedding, fire, light and 
washing. — Renom de France MS., vol. ii., c. 46. ’ 
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sion of the Prince’s mind. There seemed but one vray 
left to exclude the Spaniards for erer from Holland 
and Zelanch and to rescue the inhabitants from im- 
pending ruin. The Prince had long brooded over the 
scheme, and the liour seemed to have struck for its 
fulfilment. His project was to collect all the vessels, 
of every description, which could he obtained through- 
out the Netherlands. The whole population of the 
two provinces, men, women, and children, together 
with all the movable property- of the country, were 
then to be embarked on bo.ard this numerous fleet, 
and to seek a new home beyond the seas. The wind- 
mills were then to be burned, the dykes pierced, the 
sluices opened in every direction, and the countrv 
restored for ever to the ocean from which it had 
sprung. 

It is difiScult to say whether the resolution, if 
Providence had permitted its fulfilment, would have 
been, on the whole, better or worse for Iminnnily and 
civilization. The ships which would have borne the 
Prince and his fortunes might have taken the direction 
of the newly-discovered Western hcmi.sphcrc. A 
religious colony, planted by a commercial and liberty- 
loving race, in a virgin soil, and directed by patrician 
but self-denying hands, might have preceded, by half 
a century, the colony which n kindred race, impcllcxl 
by similar motives, and xmder somewliat .rimilar cir- 
cumstances and conditions, wa.s destined to plant upon 
the stem shores of New England. Had they dircctcfl 
their course to the warm and fragrant, islnnda of the 

' Bor relates that tiiis j>tan had been dcflnlt'dy for.-aeJ by th** 
Prince. His authority is ' n credible eentli-mnn of nmUty ffi". 
Pfloof.awflcrdic’ edelm.inn v.m Qunllteit? oho. at Ih" time, «‘i:« fi 
metiiber of- the estates and goveniio'-nt of Holiand. — vui. ' >• 
Grocn V. Bnnstcrer. tio'vcvur, rejects the tale as f.ibtilon* ; 
believes, at any- rate, that the jttrfonaoe .ailuiW to fo’ Bo.'- tooe 
tlip Brinec's words too titerallr. It is jirobahie tliat th" tt.ocri.t 
eras often in the Prinec's mind, and found ocoaslor.aJ Mi rer* oy 
nlthoiioh it had nex-er iK-en aetn-aliy reduced to a edieme. IS •’ 
difheulf to SCO tliat it was not con*!stent xcith hl« ohar.arter. 
pcwiiijr tli.at there had been no longer any room for liojie k- 
.V. 44S, .adopts the story xvitbont In-aiUntion. Wa<;*naft. vii 
athide.s to it ns a matter ol current icyort — Comj-are t an '' JC < . 
Wasrcj)., vil. S3.35. 
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